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PUBLISHER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 


THESE  Speeches  and  Lectures  have  been  collected 
into  a  volume  at  the  earnest  and  repeated  requests 
of  the  personal  friends  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Phillips. 
In  committing  them  to  the  Publisher,  he  wrote  :  — 
"  I  send  you  about  One  half  of  my  speeches  which  have 
been  reported  during  the  last  ,ten  years.  Put  them  into 
a  volume,  if  you  think  it  worth  while.  Foiu:  or  five  of 
them  (*  Idols,'  *The  Election,'  *Mobs  and  Education,' 
*  Disunion,'  *  Progress,')  were  delivered  in  such  circum- 
stances as  made  it  proper  I  shoirld  set  down  before- 
hand, substantially,  what  I  had  to  say.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  rest  you  owe  to  phonography ;  and  most  of 
them  to  the  unequalled  skill  and  accuracy,  which  almost 
every  New  England  speaker  living  can  attest,  of  my 
friend,  J.  M.  W,  Yerrinton.  The  first  speech,  relating  to 
the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  was  reported  by  B.  F.  Halle tt, 
Esq.  As  these  reports  were  made  for  some  daily  or 
weekly  paper,  I  had  little  time  for  correction.  Giving 
them  such  verbal  revision  as  the  interval  allowed,  I  left 
the  substance  and  shape  unchanged.  They  will  serve, 
therefore,  at  least,  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  our 
Antislavery  struggle,  and  especially  as  a  specimen  of  the 
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method  and  spirit  of  that  moT^ment  which  takes  its  name 
fifom  my  illustrious  friend^  William  Lijotb  Gabrison." 

The  only  liheiiy  the  Publisher  has  taken  with  these 
nmteriaU  haa  been  to  reinsert  the  expressions  of  approba- 
tion and  dlsapprobatioxi  on  the  part  of  the  audience ,  which 
Mr.  Phillips  had  erased,  and  to  add  one  or  two  notes  firojn 
the  newspapers  of  the  day.  This  was  done  because  they 
were  deemed  a  part  of  the  antislavery  history  of  the  ttmeSi 
and  interesting,  therefore,  to  every  one  who  shall  read 
this  book,  —  not  now  only,  but  when,  its  temporary  pur- 
pose b&¥ing  been  aecomplishcd  by  the  triumph  of  the 
principles  it  advocates^  it  shall  be  studied  as  an  Au^eri- 
can  classic,  and  as  a  wortljy  njemorial  of  one  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  patriot!  of  New  England* 
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THE  MURDER  OF  LOVEJOY. 


Ok  November  7, 18S7,  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy  wa?  shot  hy  a  mob  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  while  attempting  to  defend  his  printing-press  from  destruction. 
When  this  was  known  in  Boston,  William  Ellciy  Channing  headed  a 
petition  to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  asking  the  use  of  Fancuil  Hall 
for  a  public  meeting.  The  request  was  refused.  Dr.  Channing  then 
addr^sed  a  very  impressive  letter  to  his  fellow-citizens,  which  resulted 
in  a  meeting  of  influential  gentleman  at  the  Old  Court  Boom.  Reso- 
lutions, drawn  by  Hon.  B.  F.  Hallett,  were  unanimously  adopted,  and 
measures  taken  to  secure  a  much  lai*ger  number  of  names  to  the  peti- 
tion.   This  call  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  obeyed. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  organized,  with 
the  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips  for  Chairman. 

Dr.  Channing  made  a  brief  and  eloquent  address.  Resolutions, 
drawn  by  him,  were  then  read  and  offered  by  Mr.  Hallett,  and  sec- 
onded in  an  able  speech  by  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  James  T.  Austin,  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
ibUowed  in  a  speech  of  the  utmost  bitterness,  styled  by  the  Boston 
Atlas  a  few  days  after  **  most  able  and  triumphant."  He  compared 
the  slaves  to  a  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  rioters  at  Alton  to 
t\te*^ orderly  mob*'  which  threw  the  tea  overboard  in  1773, — talked 
<if  the  "conflict  of  laws"  between  Missouri  and  Blinois,  — declared 
that  Lovejoy  was  **  presumptuous  and  imprudent,"*  and  ^  died  as  the 
fool  dieth";  in  ^rect  and  most  insulting  reference  to  Dr.  Chan^ 
ning,  he  asserted  that  a  clergyman  with  a  gnn  in  his  hand,  or  one 
**  mingling  in  the  debates  of  a  popular  assembly,  was  marvellously 
out  of  place." 

The  speech  Of  die  Attomey-Creneral  produced  great  excitement 
throu^boat  the  ELall.  Wendell  Phillips,  Esq.,  who  had  not  expected 
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MR  CH AIHSLiN ;  —  We  bare  met  fbr  the  freest  Ss- 
cwmou  q(  diese  nf  solutions,  an  J  the  eT^nts  wkick 
gave  rise  to  them.  [Cries  of  "*  Qtiesdoii,'*  **  Hear  hmu^* 
**  Go  on,"  **  Xo  gagging,^  etc,]  I  hope  I  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  express  mj  surjjrise  at  the  sentiirienEs  a£  the  hst 
speaker^  —  aurprij^  not  only  at  such  sencitiieiitis  from  5uch 
a  VMOf  but  at  the  applause  they  haire  receiTed  within  theae 
waQs,  A  comparison  has  been  'If^wn  betwveii  tbe  events 
of  the  Revolntion  and  the  tragedr  at  Allmu  We  have 
heard  it  asserted  here,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  that  Great  Britain 
had  a  right  to  ta^t  the  Colonies^  and  we  have  heard  the 
Bii>b  at  AJtun,  th«  drunken  murderer  of  Lovejoy,  com- 
pared to  these  pvlriot  Withers  who  threw  the  tea  over- 
board I  [Great  applause^]  Fellow-citizenst  is  this  Faneuil 
Hall  fiuctrine  ?  [^  No,  no,'*]  The  mob  at  Alton  were  met 
feci  wrent  from  a  cBiben  his  just  rights,  —  met  to  resist  the 
hiwii.  We  have  been  told  tliat  our  tatbem  did  the  soote  ; 
and  the  gjorioui  mautte  of  Revolutionary  precedent  hai 
boan  tlirown  over  the  moba  of  oar  day.  To  make  out 
Aetr  title  to  such  defence,  the  gentleman  say^  that  the 
Blft^i  Parliament  had  a  ri^Jd  to  tax  theae  Colonit^s.  It  h 
manifest  that,  witliout  this,  his  parallel  Mis  to  the  ground; 
fbr  Lovejoy  had  stationed  I  ' "       '  In  ^^^urttrtititinl  bul- 

warici.     Ho  wn-  n*it  nr*!  ^  the  fimilim  of  the 

priait  bf^  ^>wn  roof,  in  arms  with  tlm 

lanetifm   ■  t  uuthunry.     The   men  who  addled 

htm  vv^'tit  a^  id  over  the  laws.      The  im>&,  as  tlie 

gentltirman  terms  it,  —  mob^  foraootli  I   certainly  we  suns 
of  tlm  tea-spillers  are  a  marrellotisly  patient  geo^n^ton  I  -^ 
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the  "  orderly  mob  "  which  assembled  in  the  Old  South  to 
destroy  the  tea  were  met  to  resist,  not  the  laws,  but  illegal 
exactions.  Shame  on  the  American  who  calls  the  tea-tax 
and  stamp-act  laws  !  Our  fathers  resisted,  not  the  King's 
prerogative,  but  the  King's  usurpation.  To  find  any  other 
account,  you  must  read  our  Revolutionary  history  upside 
down.  Our  State  archives  are  loaded  with  arguments  of 
John  Adams  to  prove  the  taxes  laid  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment unconstitutional,  —  beyond  its  power.  It  was  not 
till  this  was  made  out  that  the  men  of  New  England  rushed 
to  arms.  The  arguments  of  the  Council  Chamber  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  preceded  and  sanctioned  the 
contest.  To  draw  the  conduct  of  our  ancestors  into  a 
precedent  for  mobs,  for  a  right  to  resist  laws  we  ourselves 
have  enacted,  is  an  insult  to  their  memory.  The  differ- 
ence between  tlie  excitements  of  those  days  and  our  own, 
which  the  gentleman  in  kindness  to  the  latter  has  over- 
looked, is. simply  this:  the  men  of  that  day  went  for  the 
right,  as  secured  by  the  laws.  They  were  the  people 
rising  to  sustain  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  Province. 
The  rioters  of  our  day  go  for  their  own  wills,  right  or 
wrong.  Sir,  when  I  heard  the  gentleman  lay  down  prin- 
ciples wliich  place  the  murderers  of  Alton  side  by  side 
witli  Otis  and  Hancock,  with  Quincy  and  Adams,  I 
thought  those  pictured  lips  [pointing  to  the  portraits  in 
the  Hall]  would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the 
recreant  American,  —  the  slanderer  of  the  dead.  [Great 
applause  and  coimter  applause.]  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  should  sink  into  insignificance  if  he  dared  to  gainsay 
tlie  principles  of  these  resolutions.  Sir,  for  the  sentiments 
he  has  uttered,  on  soil  consecrated  by  the  prayers  of  Puri- 
tans  and  the  blood  of  patriots,  the  earth  should  have  \ 
yawned  and  swallowed  him  up. 

[Applause  and  hisses,  with  cries  of  "  Take  that  back."    The  uproar 
became  so  great  that  fiv  a  k>Dg  tune  no  one  could  be  heard.    At  lengtk 
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G.  Bond,  Eiq^  and  Hod.  W.  Scur^ns  came  to  Mr.  Pk!llip»*$  «k]c  at  the 
irnnt  of  the  pUtfbrm.  They  were  met  with  crit*  of  **  Phnii|>!t  or  no- 
hody,**  *"  Make  him  uke  ba^-k  '  recreant,*'*  ^  II<*  sha*ii*t  go  on  till  he 
takes  it  back.**  When  it  was  un<!en(tood  they  meant  to  sustain,  not  to 
uitermpt,  ^Ir.  Phillips,  Mr.  Stnrgis  was  listened  to,  and  «aid :  **  1  did 
noC  cooM  here  to  take  any  part  in  tins  disrossion,  nor  do  1  intend  to ; 
but  1  do  entreat  you.  fellow-citizens,  by  ever}'thii^  you  hold  sacred. — 
f  oonjnre  you  by  ererr  aftmciation  connected  with  this  Hall,  conse- 
crated by  our  fathen  to  freedom  of  discusRon,  —  that  you  listen  to  eT«-ry 
man  who  addresses  you  in  a  decorous  manner.**  Mr.  Phillips  resonied.] 

Fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  take  back  my  words.  Sorely 
die  Attomey-Greneral,  so  long  and  well  known  here,  needs 
not  the  aid  of  your  hisses  against  one  so  young  as  I  am,  — 
my  voice  never  before  heard  within  these  walls  I 

Another  gitnind  has  been  taken  to  excuse  the  mob,  and 
throw  doubt  and  discredit  on  tlie  conduct  of  Lorejoy  and 
his  associates.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  what  lawyers 
understand  very  well,  —  the  **  conflict  of  laws."  We  are 
told  that  nothing  but  the  MississipfH  River  rolls  between 
St.  Louis  and  Alton ;  and  the  conflict  of  laws  somehow  or 
other  gives  the  citizens  of  the  former  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  the  defender  of  the  press  for  publishing  his  opinions 
80  near  their  limits.  Will  the  gentleman  venture  tliat 
argument  before  lawyers  ?  How  tlie  laws  of  the  two 
States  could  be  said  to  come  into  conflict  in  such  circum- 
stances I  question  whether  any  lawyer  in  this  audience 
can  explain  or  understand.  No  matter  whether  the  line 
that  divides  one  sovereign  State  from  another  be  an  im- 
aginary one  or  ocean-^ide,  the  moment  you  cross  it  the 
State  you  leave  is  blotted  out  of  existence,  so  far  as  you 
arc  concerned.  The  Czar  might  as  wcU  claim  to  control 
the  deliberations  of  Faneuil  Hall,  as  the  laws  of  Missouri 
demand  reverence,  or  the  shadow  of  obedience,  from  an 
inlinlntant  of  Illinois. 

I  must  find  some  fi«lt  with  the  statement  which  has 
been  made  of  the  eveala  «t  ilJtefc,    It  haa  keen  asked 
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why  Lorejoj  and  his  friends  did  not  appeal  to  tbe  execa- 
tiTe, — tnut  their  defence  to  the  police  of  the  citjr.  It  has 
been  hinted  that,  from  hasty  and  iJD-jadged  excitement,  the 
men  within  the  boflding  juroToked  a  qnarrel,  and  that  he 
fell  in  the  coane^  of  it,  one  mob  resisting  another.  Recol- 
lect, Sir,  that  they  did  act  with  the  approbation  and  sanction 
of  the  Mayor.  In  strict  tmth,  there  was  no  executive  to 
appeal  to  fer  protection.  The  Mayor  acknowledf^  that 
he  coDJd  not  protect  thenu  They  asfced  him  if  it  was 
lawfid  for  them  to  defend  themselves.  He  told  ^em  it 
was,  and  sanctioned  theuTaSSmSBi^  in  arms  to  do~  so. 
"Irheywere  not,  then,  a  mob;  they  were  not  merely  dtiaens 
defending  their  oro  property;  they  were  in  some  sense 
the  pone  eamik£i$f  aoopted  for  the  occasion  into  the  police 
of  the  city,  acting  ander  the  order  of  a  magistrate.  It 
was  civil  authority  resisting  lawless  violence.  Where, 
tEen,  was  the  imprudence?  Is  the  doctrine  to  be  sus- 
tained here,  that  it  is  imprudent  for  men  to  aid  magis- 
trates in  executing  the  laws? 

Men  are  continually  asking  each  other,  Had  Lovejoy  a 
right  to  resist?  Sir,  I  protest  against  the  question,  instead 
of  answering  it.  Lovejoy  did  not  resist,  in  the  sense  they 
mean.  He  did  not  throw  himself  back  on  the  natural  right 
of  self-defence.  He  did  not  cry  anarchy,  and  let  slip  tlie 
dogs  of  civil  war,  careless  of  the  horrors  which  would  follow. 

Sir,  as  I  understand  this  affair,  it  was  not  an  individual 
protecting  his  property ;  it  was  not  one  body  of  armed  men 
resbting  another,  and  making  the  streets  of  a  peaceful  city 
run  blood  with  their  contentions.  It  did  not  bring  back  the 
scenes  in  some  old  Italian  cities,  where  family  met  family, 
and  faction  met  faction,  and  mutually  trampled  the  lawa 
under  foot.  No ;  the  men  in  that  house  were  regularly 
enrolled^  under  the  sanction  of  the  Mayor.  There  being  no 
militia  in  Alton,  about  seventy  men  were  enrolled  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Mayor.  These  relieved  each  other  every 
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other  night.  Aboat  thirty  men  were  in  arms  on  the  night 
of  the  sixth,  when  the  press  was  huided.  The  next  even- 
ing, it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  summon  more  than 
half  that  number;  among  these  was  Lovejoy.  It  was, 
therefore,  you  perceive.  Sir,  the  police  of  the  city  resisting 
rioters, — civil  government  breasting  itself  to  the  shock  of 
lawless  men. 

Here  is  no  question  about  the  right  of  self-defence.  It 
is  in  fSEu;t  simply  this :  Has  the  civil  magistrate  a  right  to 
put  down  a  riot  ? 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that  anarchy  existed  at 
Alton  from  the  commencement  of  these  disputes.  Not  at 
all.  **  No  one  of  us,"  says  an  eyewitness  and  a  comrade 
of  Lovejoy,  ^^has  taken  up  arms  during  these  disturbances 
but  at  the  command  of  the  Mayor."  Anarchy  did  not 
settle  down  on  that  devoted  city  till  Lovejoy  breathed 
his  last.  Till  then  the  law,  represented  in  his  person, 
sustained  itself  against  its  foes.  When  he  fell,  civil 
authority  was  trampled  under  foot.  He  had  "planted 
himself  on  his  constitutional  rights,"  —  appealed  to  the 
laws,  —  claimed  the  protection  of  the  civil  authority, — 
taken  refuge  under  "  the  broad  shield  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. When  through  that  he  was  pierced  and  fell,  he>  fell 
but  one  sufferer  in  ,a  commOA  _ catastrophe."  He  took 
refuge  under  tlie  banner  of  liberty,  —  amid  its  folds  ;  and 
when  he  fell,  its  glorious  stars  and  stripes,  the  emblem  of 
free  institutions,  around  which  cluster  so  many  heart-stir- 
ring memories,  were  blotted  out  in  the  martyr's  blood. 

It  has  boiMi  stated,  perhaps  inadvertently,  that  Lovejoy 
or  his  comrades  fired  first.  This  is  denied  by  those  who 
have  the  Ix^st  ineiins  of  knowing.  Guns  were  first  fired 
by  the  inoh.  Al\er  being  twice  fired  on,  those  within  the 
bu"n«lmg  eonsulti'd  togi»ther  and  deliberately  returned  the 
fire.  Hut  8up|M)so  they  did  fire  first.  They  had  a  right 
BO  to  do ;  not  t>nly  the  right  which  etwy  citisen  has  to 
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defend  himself,  "but  the  further  right  whicK  every  ciyi^, 
officer  has  to  resist  violence.  Even  if  Lovejoy  fired  the 
first  gun,  it  would  not  lessen  his  claim  to  our  sympathy,  or 
destroy  his  title  to  be  considered  a  nQ^[tyr  in  defence^  of  a 
free  press.  The  question  now  is,  Did  he  act  within  tKe 
Constitution  and  the  laws  ?  The  men  who  fell  in  State 
Street  on  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  did  more  than  Lovejoy 
is  charged  with.  They  were  the  first  assailants.  Upon 
some  slight  quarrel  they  pelted  the  troops  with  every  mis- 
sile within  reach.  Did  this  bate  one  jot  of  the  eulogy 
with  which  Hancock  and  Warren  hallowed  their  mem- 
ory, hailing  Uiem  as  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of 
American  liberty? 

If,  Sir,  I  had  adopted  what  are  called  Peace  principles,  I 
might  lament  the  cii'cumstances  of  this  case.  But  all  you 
who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the  right  and  duty  of  magistrates 
to  execute  the  laws,  join  with  me  and  brand  as  base  hypoc- 
risy the  conduct  of  those  who  assemble  year  after  year  on 
the  4th  of  July,  to  fight  over  the  battles  of  the  Revolution, 
and  yet  "  damn  with  faint  praise,"  or  load  with  obloquy,  | 
the  memory  of  this  man,  who  shed  his  blood  in  defence  I 
of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  I         • 

Throughout  that  terrible  night  I  find  nothing  to  regret 
but  this,  that  within  the  limits  of  our  country,  civil  author- 
ity should  have  been  so  prostrated  as  to  oblige  a  citizen  to 
arm  in  his  own  defence,  and  to  arm  in  vain.  The  gentle- 
man says  Lovejoy  was  presumptuous  and  imprudent,  —  he 
**  died  as  the  fool,  dieth.**  And  a  reverend  clergyman  of 
the  city  •  tells  us  that  no  citizen  has  a  right  to  publish 
opinions  disagreeable  to  the  community!  If  any  mob 
follows  such  publication,  on  him  rests  its  guilt !  He  must 
wait,  forsooth,  till  the  people  come  up  to  it  and  agree  with 

*  See  Ber.  Habbard  Winfiloir'f  duconne  on  Liberty!  in  which  he  d^finet 
«repablicaa  liberty  "  to  be  « liberty  to  ley  and  do  what  the  preoaUing  vdca 
aad  wm  cf  tlie  brotiiaJiMd  wiU  allow  and  protect  ** 
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him  I  Thb  libel  on  liberty  goes  on  to  saj  that  the  want 
of  right  to  speak  as  we  think  is  an  evil  inseparable  from 
republican  institutions  I  If  this  be  so,  what  are  tliej 
worth?  Welcome  the  despotism  of  the  Sultan,  where 
one  knows  what  he  may  publish  and  what  he  may  not, 
rather  than  tlie  tyranny  of  this  many-headed  monster,  tlie 
mob,  where  we  know  not  what  we  may  do  or  say,  till 
some  fellow-citizen  has  tried  it,  and  paid  for  the  lesson 
with  his  life.  This  clerical  absurdity  chooses  as  a  check 
for  the  abuses  of  the  press,  not  the  law^  but  the  dread  of 
a  mob.  By  so  <loing,  it  deprives  not  only  the  individual 
and  the  minority  of  their  rights,  but  the  mBjontj  also, 
since  tlie  expression  of  their  opinion  may  sometimes  pro- 
voke disturbance  from  the  minority.  A  few  men  may 
make  a  mob  as  well  as  many.  Tlie  majority,  then,  have 
no  right,  as  Christian  men,  to  utter  their  sentiments,  if  by 
any  possibility  it  may  lead  to  a  mob  I  Shades  of  Hu^ 
Peters  and  John  Cotton,  save  us  from  such  pulpits ! 

Imprudent  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press  I  Why  ? 
Because  the  defence  was  unsuccessful  ?  Does  success 
gild  crime  into  patriotism,  and  the  want  of  it  change 
heroic  self-devotion  to  imprudence  ?  Was  Hampden  im- 
pinident  when  he  drew  the  sword  and  threw  away  tlie 
scabbard  ?  Yet  he,  judged  by  that  single  hour,  was  un- 
successful. After  a  short  exile,  the  race  he  hated  sat 
again  upon  the  throne. 

Imagine  yourself  present  when  the  first  news  of  Bunker 
Hill  battle  reached  a  New  England  town.  The  tale  would 
have  nm  tlms :  '*  The  patriots  are  routed,  —  the  red- 
Ci»ats  \-ictorious,  —  WaiTcn  lies  dead  upon  the  field."  With 
wliat  scorn  would  tliat  Tory  have  been  received,  who 
shoulil  have  chargtnl  Warren  with  imprudence!  who  should 
li:i\\'  s;iiil  that,  bre«l  a  pliyj^ieian,  he  was  '*  out  of  place  "  in 
that  Kittle,  and  •'  died  as  iho  fool  didh "  I  [Great  applause.] 
How  would  the  intimation  have  been  received,  that  War-> 
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r©Q  and  liia  aaapciates  should  h^ve  waited  a  better  time  t 
Bttt  if  success  hts  indeud  the  onlj  criterion  of  pnidencei 
Me^piee  Jinem^  —  wait  till  the  end* 

Prei^umpiiiQm  to  assert  thti  freedom   of   the   press 
American  ground  I     Is  tlie  a^ijtjrtion  of  such  freedom 
fore  the  age  ?     So  mtich  before  the  age  as  to  leav^e  one  no 
ri^ht  to  mak»  it  because  it  displea^^es  the  community  ?  . 

Who  invents  this  Hbel  on  his  country?     It  is  this  very       J 
tlmg  wluek  elitillei  Ixrrqoy  to  greater  pinjifl     Tho  <K»^ 
yoled  d^^  whibh  proToked  the  Beiroliitioii«i«-1 
intboaft  repre8eBtalioii^-*]8  fiir  beneaUi  thai  fbr  winch  ^ 
Sed.    [Here  llifltB  if«8  a  Strang  azid  gi^end 
of  diH^pprobftlieiL}    Oae  word,  gentleqa^.    Ai^ 
Uumgkt  is  better  than  money,  so  much  is^e  catise  inr 
which  LoTejoy  died  nq^Ier  than  a  mere  question  of  taxes.     ^    * 
James  Otis  thundered  in  this  Hall  when  the  King  did   '^ 
but  touch  his  poekeL     Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  indignant 
eloquence,  had  England  offered  to  put  a  gag  upon  his 
lips.     [Great  apjJliuse.] 

The  question  that  stirred  the  Revolution  touched  our 
dvil  interests.  This  concerns  us  not  only  as  citizens,  bi|t 
as  immortal  beings.  Wrapped  up  in  its  fate,  saved  or  Idll 
with  it,  are  not  only  the  voice  of  the  statesman,  but  the 
instructions  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  progress  of  our  faith. 

The  clergy  "  marvellodsly  out  of  place "  where  free 
speech  is  battled  for,  —  liberty  of  speech  on  national  sins  ? 
Does  the  gentleman  remember  that  freedom  to  preach  was 
first  gained,  dragging  in  its  train  freedom  to  print  ?  I  thank 
the  clergy  here  present,  as  I  reterence  their  predecessors, 
who  did  not  so  far  forget  their  country  in  their  immediate 
profession  as  to  deem  it  duty  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  struggle  of  '76, — the  Mayhews  and  Coopers,  who  re- 
membered they  were  citizens  before  they  were  clergymen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thanJc  tlnit    1 
Iwave  Ktde  band j^^^^  We^cSferemfim-   \  ' 
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ber  that  Lorejoy  had  fled  from  city  to  dty, — nifiered 
the  destruction  of  three  presses  patiently.  At  length  he 
took  counsel  with  friends,  men  of  character,  of  tried  integ- 
rity, of  wide  views,  of  Christian  principle.  They  thought 
the  crisis  had  come :  it  was  full  time  to  assert  the  laws. 
They  saw  around  tliem,  not  a  community  like  our  own,  of 
fixed  liabits,  of  character  moulded  and  settled,  but  one  ^^  in 
the  gristle,  not  yet  hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood.'* 
The  people  there,  children  of  our  older  States,  seem  to  have 
forgotten  the  blood-tried  principles  of  their  fathers  the 
moment  they  lost  sight  of  our  New  England  hills.  Some* 
thing  was  to  be  done  to  show  them  the  priceless  value  of 
die  freedom  of  the  press,  to  bring  back  and  set  right  their 
wandering  and  confused  ideas.  He  and  his  advisers  looked 
out  on  a  community,  staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  indif- 
ferent to  their  rights  and  confused  in  their  feelings.  Deaf 
to  arginnrnt,  haply  they  might  be  stunned  into  sobriety. 
They  saw  that  of  which  wo  cannot  judge,  the  necessity  of 
rosistanre.  In.sultod  law  called  for  it.  Public  opinion, 
fkst  hastening  on  tlie  downward  course,  must  be  arrested. 

Does  not  the  event  show  they  judged  rightly  ?  Ab- 
sorbed in  a  thousand  trifles,  how  has  the  nation  all  at 
once  come  to  a  stand  ?  Men  begin,  as  in  177 G  and  1640, 
to  iliscuss  principles,  to  weigh  characters,  to  find  out  w^here 
they  are.  Haply  we  may  awake  before  we  are  borne 
over  the  precipice. 

I  am  glad.  Sir,  to  see  this  crowded  house.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  bo  here.  When  Liberty  is  in  danger,  Faueuil 
Hall  has  the  rights  it  is  her  duty,  to  strike  the  key-note 
for  these  United  States.  I  am  glad,  for  one  reason,  that 
remarks  such  as  those  to  which  I  have  alhulcd  have  been 
uiti'ivil  hort*.  The  passage  of  these  resolutions,  in  spite 
of  this  opiHwitiim,  led  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
l\uumonwealth,  will  show  more  dearly,  mora  decisively, 
the  deep  indignatitm  with  which  Boiton  regards  this 
outrage. 


WOMAN'S  RIGHTS. 


This  ipeeeh  was  made  aft  a  ConvoBtioii  beld  aft  WorecaUsr,  i 
Idtk  and  16t^  of  October,  1851,  vpn  Ite  fcOovi]^  leaoliitiQaa,  ^ 
were  offered  by  Mr.  Phillips :  —  A^'fii^'^    ^  J^ 

^  1.  RetioUfed^  Hiat,  while  we  would  not  nnderrabe  i 
the  i%ht  of  sofirage  lor  womeD  is,  in  our  opiaioD,  the  oomer«toiie 
at  this  enterprise,  once  we  do  not  seek  to  protect  woman,  bnt  ratfaer 
to  place  her  m  >  position  to  protect  herseiC 

*^t.  RemtUfei,  That  k  wfll  be  woman's  &alt  if;  the  baDot  onoe  in  her 
hand,  aS  the  barbarous,  demoralinng,  and  unequal  laws  relating  to 
marriage  and  piupeiiji  do  not  MipoodSSLj  ranirii  from  the  statute^iook ; 
and  while  we  admoide^e  that  the  hope  of  a  ehare  in  the  higher  pro- 
fesnons  and  profitable  emplojmenti  of  society  is  one  of  tJie  stroi^geit 
motiTei  to  intellectual  culture,  we  know,  also,  that  an  intercat  in 
political  questaons  is  an  equally  posreiful  stamnlns ;  and  we  aee,beadey 
that  we  do  our  best  to  insure  education  to  an  intitiridual,  when  we  put 
the  ballot  into  his  hands;  it  bnng  so  dearlj  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity that  one  upon  whose  deeinons  depend  its  wel&re  and  safety 
should  both  have  free  aeoess  to  the  best  means  of  education,  and  be 
urged  to  make  nse  of  them. 

-8.  Remdwd,  Hiat  we  do  not  fed  called  upon  to  assert  or  estahKA 
the  equafity  of  the  sexes,  in  an  intellectual  or  any  other  point  of  view. 
It  is  enough  for  our  aiigument  that  natural  and  pofitipal  jIM^cc,  and 
tlie  axJoms  of  En^  and  Amen^an  HbertTy  alike  determine  &aft 
rgEtTana  burdens,  taxation  and  T^prScntation,  Aould  be  eo- 
extensve;  hence  women,  as  individual  citizens,  liable  to  punishment 
for  ac-ts  which  the  laws  call  criminal,  or  to  be  taxed  in  their  labor  and 
property  for  the  support  of  government,  have  a  self-evident  and  indis- 
putaWe  right,  idenUcafly  the  same  right  that  men  ^][^  *®  *  ^'^^^ 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  those  laws  and  the  formataom  of  tiiat  gomi^. 

"^i  &«rfa«f,  lliattJie  democrat,  or  refonaer^ 
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women,  Is  a  democrat  only  because  lie  was  not  bora  a  noble,  and  one 
of  those  leyellen  who  are  willing  to  level  only  down  to  themselves. 

**•  5.  Besolvedy  That  while  political  and  natural  justice  accord  civil 
equality  to  woman ;  while  great  thinkers  of  every  age,  from  Plato  to 
Condorcet  and  Mill,  have  supported  their  claim;  while  voluntary 
associations,  religious  apd  seculais  have  been  organized  on  this  basis,  — 
there  is  yet  a  favorite  argument  against  it,  that  no  political  cooununity 
or  nation  ever  existc<l  in  which  women  have  not  been  in  a  state  of 
political  inferiority.  But,  in  reply,  we  remind  our  opponents  that  the 
same  fai-t  has  been  alleged,  with  equal  truth,  in  favor  of  slavery ;  has 
been  urged  against  freetiom  of  industry,  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  none  of  these  liberties  having  been  thought 
compatible  with  a  welKordered  state,  until  they  had  proved  their  pos- 
sibility by  springing  into  existence  as  facts.  Besides,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  the  subjection  of  woman  has  been  a  uniform 
cutUmiy  when  we  recoUect  that  we  are  just  emerging  from  the  ages  in 
which  m'ujkt  has  been  alwa}*s  righL 

^  6.  ResoiveiL  That,  so  far  from  denying  the  overwhelming  social  and 
civil  inUueuce  of  women,  we  are  fully  aware  of  its  vast  extent ;  aware, 
;  with  IXMiiosthenes,  that  *  measures  which  the  statesman  has  meditated 
a  whole  vearmay  be  oveilnfnea  in  a  Jav  W^^Sroman'^:  ahJiorlLiM 
very  rt^as^m  we  proclaim  it  the  very  highest  expediency  to  endow  her 
with  lull  i'ivil  rights,  tunce  only  then  will  she  exercise  this  mighty  influ- 
ence umlor  a  jurt  m^hm'  of  her  duty  and  responsibility ;  the  history-  of 
all  ag\n»  U^aring  witnt^is  that  the  only  safe  course  for  nations  is  to  add 
o|H>u  n'S)M>iuHil)ility  trherever  there  already  exists  unobserved  power. 

•*  7.  ikvstiivrti^  That  we  deny  the  right  of  any  portion  of  the  species 
to  diH-iilo  for  auiUher  |H>rtion,  or  of  any  individual  to  decide  for  another 
individual,  what  is  and  what  is  not  its  'proper  sphere';  that  the 
pro|H>r  (iphoro  lor  all  human  beings  is  the  largest  and  highest  to  which 
they  an^  able  to  attain ;  what  thb  is  cannot  be  ascertained  without 
iHonpieto  lil»erty  of  choline  :  woman,  thert*fi>re,  ought  to  choose  for  her- 
»«»U'  wli.u  Hpli,%iv  nhe  will  fill,  what  e«lucation  she  will  seek,  and  what 
eui|ilo>  tm  lit  Hh«»  will  lollow  ;  and  not  Ihj  held  bound  to  accept,  in  sub- 
iiUMiou,  tho  rlj:ht!4,  the  tnlucation,  and  the  sphere  which  man  thinks 
l»»x»|»or  lo  allow  ht^r. 

"  ».  /irA.,^\vt/,  I'hi^t  we  Md  thesi"*  tniths  to  be  SK»lf-eviden^:  *  That  all 
lueu  rtiv  iM^^Mod  eijuiil;  {\mx{  ihoy  are  i^U^w^hI  l^:.their  .Ctfifttp7with 
^^M;^\^^  lii;ilu  im1»V  v'^ltji ;  iN^t  ainoiijjftht^iie  art*  life,  liberty^  ^ndThe 
|>ui^uit  of  l^.j/irnHM  i  jlMt»  to  i^Hure  tlieM)  rights,  governments  are 
lu.rituto.l  ouoiu^  mm.  ^U'viNiiig  ih««ir  ju!4  powers  IWwi  the  consent  of 
\UK^  gxM  iM  ixvA  ' .  «Mia  w««  V  iLM^t"  tUl  ttian  with  gnm  dishonesty  or  igno- 
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ranoe  who  shall  contend  that  *  men,'  in  the  memorable  dorameni  from 
which  we  quote,  does  not  stand  for  the  human  race ;  that  *  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness'  are  the  'inalienable  rights'  of  hatj 
onlj  of  the  human  species ;  and  that,  bj  *  the  governed,'  whose  con- 
sent 18  aflumed  to  be  the  onlj  source  of  just  power,  is  meant  that  ha^ 
of  mankind  only  who,  in  relation  to  the  other,  have  hitherto  Miuiniid 
the  character  cSgovemon* 

^9.  i^esofiwd!,  That  we  see  no  weight  in  the  aigument,  that  it  is  neoee- 
sarj  to  exclude  women  from  ciril  life  because  domestie  cares  and  poUt- 
k»l  engagements  are  incompatible ;  since  we  do  not  see  the  fact  to  be 
so  in  the  case  of  man ;  and  because,  if  the  tnoompatibilitj  be  real,  it 
will  take  care  of  itself  neither  men  nor  women  needing  any  law  to 
exclude  them  .from  an  oocupatioQ  when  they  hare  undeitaken  another 
inoompatiUe  with  it.  Second,  we  see  nothing  in  the  awertion  that 
women  themselyes  do  not  desire  a  change,  since  we  assert  that  super- 
stitious fears,  and  dread  of  losing  men's  regard,  smothn*  all  frank 
expreanon  on  this  point ;  and  farther,  if  it  be  thdr  real  widi  to  aroid 
civil  life,  laws  to  keep  them  out  of  it  are  absurd,  no  legiilator  hanag 
erer  jet  thought  it  nocessaiy  to  compel  people  faj  law  to  follow  their 
own  inclinataon. 

^  10.  Re$ched^  That  it  is  as  absurd  to  deny  all  women  their  ciri 
r^fato  be<*anse  the  cares  of  housefacM  and  iamOy  take  up  all  the  time 
of  some,  as  it  would  be  to  exclude  the  whole  male  sex  from  Congress, 
becao!«  some  men  are  saikirB,  or  soldiers,  in  active  service,  or  mer- 
chants, whose  business  requires  all  their  attentioa  and  eaeigaes.'' 


IN  drawing  op  M|l  ^  these  resolatioiifl,  I  have  used, 
very  freely,  the  kngiiage  of  a  thou^tful  and  pfxifound 
article  in  the  WetimuuiUr  Beview.  It  is  a  review  of  the 
proceedings  of  oor  reo^it  Convention  in  this  city,  and 
states  with  singular  clearness  and  force  the  leading  argu- 
ments for  oor  reform,  and  the  grounds  of  our  claim  in 
behalf  of  woman. 

I  rtfjoioe  to  see  so  huge  an  audience  gathered  to  oon- 
ader  this  mmnentoiis  subject.  It  was  well  described  by 
Mrs.  Roee  as  the  most  magnificent  reform  that  has  yet 
been  hunrhtni  upon  the  world.     It  is  the  first  organised 
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protest  against  tbe  injustice  which  has  brooded  over  the 
character  and  the  destiny  of  one  half  of  die  human  race. 
Nowhere  else,  under  any  circumstances,  has  a  demand 
ever  yet  been  made  for  the  liberties  of  one  whole  half  of 
our  race.  It  is  fitting  tliat  we  should  pause  and  consider 
so  remarkable  and  significant  a  circumstance ;  that  we 
should  discuss  the  question  involved  with  the  seriousness 
and  deliberation  suitable  to  such  an  enterprise.  It  strikes, 
indeed,  a  great  and  vital  blow  at  the  whole  social  fabric  of 
every  nation ;  but  this,  to  my  mind,  is  no  argument 
against  it.  The  time  has  been  when  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  reformer  to  show  cause  why  he  appeared  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  the  world.  But  during  the  discussion  of  the 
many  reforms  that  have  been  advocated,  and  which  have 
more  or  less  succeeded,  one  after  another,  —  freedom  of 
the  lower  classes,  freedom  of  food,  freedom  of  the  press, 
fireedom  of  thought,  reform  in  penal  legislation,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters,  —  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
pn>ViHl  inmclusively,  that  go^'emment  commenced  in 
usuqHition  and  oppression ;  that  liberty  and  civilization, 
at  pn\Hont,  are  nothing  else  than  the  firagments  of  rights 
which  tho  si'attold  and  tlie  stake  have  wrung  firom  the 
stn^ng  hands  of  the  usurpers.  Every  step  of  progress  the 
workl  lias  made  Ims  been  fromj||flMd  to  scaffold,  and 
IVtuu  Htake  to  stake.  It  ynnM  iflRVib  exaggeration  to 
HUY,  that  all  tho  great  truths  relating  to  society  and  gov- 
erun\ent  have  biH<»n  first  heard  in  the  solemn  protests  of 
iuurtvT\>d  |uitriotl^u)«  or  the  loud  cries  of  crushed  and 
Ntarvin^  laU^r*  The  law  has  been  always  wrong.  Gov- 
iM'uiui^iit  U^n  in  tvraiiny  and  forces  began  in  the  feudal- 
Ihui  of  tho  wJdi^T  and  Wi^iUry  of  the  priest ;  and  tlie  ideas 
or  jn'^iieo  and  humauity  ha\-e  bet^n  fighting  their  way, 
hko  a  lliuudoixHtxvnu,  against  the  organiied  selfishness 
o(  \\\\\\m\  luihuv*  And  llm  is  Uie  kst  great  protest 
a^Miiut   (ho  wi^viig  ot*  a^jKkt^    It  ii  ao  Mryummt  to  my 


mifid,  therefore,  that  tLe  old  sodal  fabrie  of  the  past  is 
against  m. 

Neither  do  I  feel  called  upon  to  show  wnat  woman*! 
prof>€r  sphere  is.  In  every  great  reform,  the  majority 
have  alwajs  said  to  the  claimant,  no  matter  what  ho 
claimed,  "  Yon  are  not  fit  for  such  a  priyilege^"  Luther 
aisked  of  the  Pope  hber  f  for  the  masses  to  read  tlae  Bible. 
The  reply  was,  that  .;  would  not  be  safe  to  trust  the 
ct>mmon  people  with  %\\  \  wonl  of  God.  **  Let  them  try !  " 
said  the  great  reformer ;  and  the  history  of  three  centuries 
of  development  and  purity  proclaims  the  result.  They 
km€  tried  \  and  look  around  you  for  the  consequences. 
The  lower  cla^ises  in  France  claimed  their  cml  rights*  — 
the  right  to  vote*  and  to  direct  representation  in  the  gov- 
ernment; but  the  rich  and  lettered  classes,  the  men  of 
cultivated  intellects,  cried  out,  ^^  You  cannot  be  made 
fit.**  The  answer  was,  "Let  us  try."  That  France  is 
not,  as  Spain,  utterly  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  a 
thousand  years  of  misgovemment,  is  the  answer  to  those 
who  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  this  experiment. 

Woman  stands  now  at  the  same  door.  She  says,  **  Yoti 
tell  me  I  have  no  intellect :  give  me  a  chance.     You  t^ll 

mrTlEiJr  ogfly-^mnte^^  ^IgLSg. jg?"    Th® 

oiily  reply  is  tbe  same  stale  argumenftliat  said  to  the  Jews 
of  E^ope,  **  You  are  fit  only  to  make  money ;  you  are 
not  fit  for  the  ranks  of  the  army  or  the  halls  of  Parlia- 
ment.'* How  cogent  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Macaulay,  — - 
**  What  right  have  we  to  take  this  question  for  granted  ? 
Throw  open  the  doors  of  this  House  of  Commons,  throw 
open  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  army,  before  you  deny 
eloquence  to  the  countrymen  of  Isaiah  or  valor  to  the 
descendants  of  the  Maccabees."  It  is  the  same  now  with 
us.  Throw  open  the  doors  of  Congress,  throw  open  those 
court-houses,  throw  wide  open  the  doors  of  your  colleges, 
■ud  ^ve  to  Uie  sisters  of  the  Metis  and  the  Somervilles 
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the  same  opportnnities  for  culture  that  men  have,  and  let 
the  result  prove  what  their  capacity  and  intellect  really 
are.  When,  I  say,  woman  has  enjoyed,  for  as  many 
centuries  as  we  have,  the  aid  of  books,  the  discipline  of 
life,  and  the  stimulus  of  fame,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  the 
discussion  of  these  questions,  —  **  What  is  the  intellect 
of  woman ? "  " Is  it  equal  to  that  cf  man ?"  Till  Sen, 
sil  sucii  discussion  is  mere  beating  of  the  air. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  great  minds,  in  many 
cases,  make  a  way  for  themselves,  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
yet  who  knows  how  many  Miltons  have  died  ^^  mute  and 
inglorious  "  ?  However  splendid  the  natural  endowment, 
the  discipline  of  life,  after  all,  completes  the  miracle.  The 
ability  of  Napoleon,  —  what  was  it  ?  It  grew  out  of  the 
hope  to  be  Ca»ar  or  Marlborough,  — out  of  Austerlitz  and 
Jena,  —  out  of  his  battle-fields,  his  throne,  and  all  the 
great  scenes  of  that  eventful  life.  Open  to  woman  the 
same  scenes,  immerse  her  in  the  same  great  interests  and 
pursuits,  and  if  twenty  centuries  shall  not  produce  a 
woman  Cluurlemagne  or  Napoleon,  fidr  reasoning  will  then 
alUtw  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  some  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity in  the  intellects  of  the  sexes.  Centuries  alone  can 
hiy  any  iair  basis  for  argument  I  believe  that,  on  this 
]M>int,  there  is  a  shrinking  consciousness  of  not  being  ready 
ior  the  battle,  ou  the  part  of  mnne  of  the  stronger  sex,  as 
thry  coll  themselves ;  a  tacit  confession  of  risk  to  this 
ium^ined_s]ii]x*riority,  if  they  consent  to  meet  their  sisters 
in  tlio  lecture-tiall  or  the  laboratory  of  science.  My  proof 
ut*  it  is  this :  tliat  the  mightiest  intellects  of  the  race,  &om 
IMato  down  to  the  present  time,  some  of  the  rarestminds 
iiC  (lonnany,  France,  and  England,  have  successively 
yit'l«l»'<l  tlioir  asuont  to  tlio  fact  that  woman  is,  not  pef^ 
Imps  Hli«nti«»ally,  but jaqjjts^ly,  endowed  with  man  in  aU 
rniolliM^tnuI  mimltnitiea.  It  it  generally  the  ae^md-rate 
mon  who  doubt, -—^loubl,  pwh^ta,  beeanaa  Ibey  jw  a^ 
-fair  Hold: —  "*  """  — - -^ 
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«•  He  either  fears  his  &te  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  fears  to  pat  it  to  the  touch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  alL" 

Bat  I  wish  especially  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
precise  principle  which  this  moyement  undertakes  to  urge 
upon  the  community.  We  do  not  attempt  to  settle 
what  shall  be  the  profession,  education,  or  employment  ot 
woman.  We  have  not  that  presumption.  What  we  ask 
is  simply  this,  —  what  all  other  classes  have  asked  before : 
Leave  it  tn  womg^ir^  \^  fihP^**  ^^^  hfiry^f  bYi^  pyofessiop^ 
^T  frf^"^^ti^^i  '^"^  ^^^  sphere.  We  deny  to  any  portion 
of  the  species  the  right  to  prescribe  to  any  other  portion 
its  sphere,  its  education,  or  its  rights.  We  deny  the  right 
of  any  individual  to  prescribe  to  any  other  individual  his 
amount  of  education,  or  his  rights.  The  sphere  of  each 
man,  of  each  woman,  of  each  individual,  is  that  sphere 
which  he  can,  with  the  highest  exercise  of  his  powers, 
perfectly  fill.  The  highest  act  which  the  human  being 
can  do,  that  is  the  act  which  Ood  designed  him  to  do. 
All  that  woman  asks  through  this  movement  is,  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  what  she  can  do ;  to  prove  it  by  liberty 
of  choice,  by  liberty  of  action,  the  only  means  by  which  it 
ever  can  be  settled  how  much  and  what  she  can  do.  She 
can  reasonably  say  to  us:  ^^I  have  never  fathomed  the 
depths  of  science;  you  have  taught  tliat  it  was  un- 
womanly, and  have  withdrawn  from  me  the  means  of  sci- 
entific culture.  I  have  never  equalled  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes;  but  you  have  never  quickened  my  ener- 
gies by  holding  up  before  me  the  crown  and  robe  of  glory, 
and  the  gratitude  which  I  was  to  win.  The  tools,  now, 
to  him  or  her  who  can  use  them.  Welcome  me,  hence- 
forth, brother,  to  your  arena  ;  and  let  facts  —  not  theo- 
ries—  settle  my  capacity,  and  therefore  my  sphere." 

We  are  not  here  to-night  to  assert  that  woman  will 
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enter  the  lists  and  conqaer;  that  she  will  certainly 
achieve  all  that  man  ha3  achieved ;  but  this  we  say, 
*^  Clear  the  lists,  and  let  her  try."  Some  reply,  "It 
will  be  a  great  injury  to  feminine  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment for  woman  to  mingle  in  business  and  politk^s.*'  I 
am  not  careful  to  answer  this  objection.  Of  all  such  ob- 
jections, on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  Mrs.  President,  I 
love  to  dispose  in  some  such  way  as  this:  The  broadest 
and  most  fiur-sighted  intellect  is  utterly  unable  to  foresee 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  any  great  social  change. 
Ask  yourself,  on  all  such  occasions,  if  there  be  any  ele- 
ment of  right  and  wrong  in  the  question,  any  principle  of 
clear  natural  justice  that  turns  the  scale.  If  so,  take  your 
part  with  die  perfect  and  abstract  right,  and  trust  God  to 
see  that  it  shaU  prove  the  expedient.  The  questions, 
then,  for  me,  on  this  subject,  are  these :  Has  God  made 
woman  capable  —  morally,  intellectually,  and  physically  — 
of  taking  this  part  in  human  afiairs?  Then,  what  God 
made  her  able  to  do,  it  is  a  strong  argument  that  he  in- 
tended she  should  do.  Does  our  sense  of  natural  justice 
dictate  that  the  being  who  is  to  sufier  under  laws  shall 
first  personally  assent  to  them?  that  the  being  whose 
inilustry  gm*ernment  is  to  burden  should  have  a  voice 
in  fixing  the  character  and  amount  of  that  burden  ? 
Then,  while  woman  is  admitted  to  the  gallows,  the  jail, 
and  the  tax^list,  wo  have  no  right  to  deW  her  from  the 
lmllot*lM^x«  ^'  But  to  go  there  will  hurt  that  delicacy  of 
charaotor  whirh  we  ha\*e  always  thought  peculiarly  her 
pnun*,**  I  cannot  help  tliat.  Let  Him  who  created  her 
(Mi|mhlo  i}f  (H^litios^  and  made  it  just  that  she  should  have 
a  hIuuv  in  tlu*m»  j^ih^  to  it  that  these  rights  which  he  has 
oonlorrt^l  do  not  injure  the  Ixnng  he  created.  Is  it  for 
Huv  luunan  boiu^  to  trample  on  the  laws  of  justice  and 
lihort y«  trtMu  \\\\  alloged  necesai^  of  helping  Gk)d  govern 
wiml  iio  linn  nmdo  ?    I  caiuiol  help  God  fown  Ui  world 
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by  telfing  lies,  or  doing  wbat  mj  conscience  deems  nnjust. 
How  absnrd  to  deem  it  necessary  that  any  one  slionld  do 
so  I  When  Infinite  'Wisdom  established  the  rules  of  right 
and  honosty,  he  saw  to  it  that  justice  should  be  always 
the  highest  expediency. 

The  evil,  therefore,  that  some  timid  souls  fear  to  the 
character  c(  woman,  from  the  exercise  of  her  political 
rights,  does  not  at  all  trouble  me.  ^*  Let  education  form 
the  rational  and  nKMnaJ^  being,  and  nature  will  take  ^re  of 
the  woman."  NdKher  do  I  feel  at  all  disturbed  ty  those 
arguments  addressed  to  us  as  to  the  capacity  of  woman. 
I  know  that  the  humblest  man  and  the  feeblest  has  the 
same  civil  rights,  according  to  the  theory  of  our  institu- 
tions, as  the  most  gifted.  It  is  never  claimed  that  the 
humblest  shall  be  denied  liis  civil  right,  provided  he  be 
a  man.  No.  Intellect,  even  though  it  reach  the  Alpine 
height  of  a  Parker,  —  ay,  setting  aside  the  infamy  of  his 
conduct,  and  looking  at  him  only  as  an  instance  of  intel- 
lectual greatness,  to  the  height  of  a  Webster,  —  gets  no 
tittle  of  additional  civil  right,  no  one  single  claim  to  any 
greater  civil  privilege  than  the  humblest  individual,  who 
knows  no  more  than  the  first  elements  of  his  alphabet, 
provided  that  being  is  a  man  (I  ought  to  say,  a  white 
man).  Grant,  then,  that  woman  is  intellectually  inferior 
to  man,  —  it  settles  nothing.  She  is  still  a  responsible, 
tax-paying  member  of  civil  society.  We  rest  our  claim 
oinKe*'greati"etemal  principle,  that  taxation  and  repre-  i 
sentation  must  be  coextensive  ;  that  rights  and  burdens  * 
must  correspond  to  each  other ;  and  he  who  undertakes 
to  answer  the  argument  of  this  Convention  must  first 
answer  the  whole  course  of  English  and  American  history 
for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  No  single  principle 
of  liberty  has  been  enunciated,  from  the  year  1688  until 
now,  that  does  not  cover  the  claim  of  woman.  The  State 
has  never  laid  the  basis  of  right  upon  the  distinction  of 
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sex;  and  no  leason  has  ever  been  given,  except  a religiofia 
one,  —  that  there  are  in  the  zecords  of  oor  religion  conh> 
mands  obliging  us  to  make  woman  an  exception  to  our 
civil  theories,  and  deprive  her  <^  that  whkh  those  theories 
give  her. 

Suppose  that  woman  is  essentially  inferior  to  man, — 
she  still  has  rights.  Grant  that  Mrs.  Norton  never  could 
be  Byron ;  that  Elizabeth  Barrett  never  could  have 
written  Paradise  Lost ;  that  Mrs.  Somerville  never  could 
be  La  Place,  nor  Sirani  have  painted  the  Transfiguration. 
What  then  ?  Does  that  prove  they  should  be  deprived  of 
all  civil  rights  ?  John  Smith  never  will  be,  never  can  be, 
Daniel  Webster.  Shall  he,  therefore,  be  put  under  guar- 
dianship, and  forbiddeh  to  vote  ? 

Suppose  woman,  though  equal,  to  difier  essentially  in 
her  intellect  from  man,  —  is  that  any  ground  for  disfran- 
chising her?  Shall  the  Fultons  say  to  the  Ri^haels, 
^^  Because  you  cannot  make  steam-engines,  therefore  you 
shall  not  vote  "  ?  Shall  the  Napoleons  or  the  Wasliing- 
tons  say  to  the  Wordsworths  or  the  Herschels,  ^*  Because 
you  cannot  lead  armies  and  govern  states,  therefore  you 
shall  have  no  civil  rights ''  ? 

Grant  that  woman's  intellect  be  essentially  different, 
even  inferior,  if  you  choose ;  still,  while  our  civilization 
allows  her  to  hold  property,  and  to  be  the  guardian  of  her 
children,  she  is  entitled  to  such  education  and  to  such 
civil  rights  —  YOtixig,  among  the  rest  —  as  vrill  enable  her  . 
to  pretect  both  her  children  and  her  estate.  It  is  easy  to 
indulge  in  dUettanU  speculation  as  to  woman^s  sphere  and 
tlie  female  intellect;  but  leave  dainty  speculation,  and 
come  down  to  practical  life.  Here  is  a  young  widow ; 
she  has  children,  and  ability,  if  you  will  let  her  exercise  it, 
to  give  them  the  best  advantages  of  education,  to  secure 
them  every  chance  of  success  in  life  ;  or,  she  has  property 
to  keep  for  them,  and  no  friend  la  rely  on.    Shall  she 
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leave  them  to  ^k  in  the  unequal  straggles  of  life  ?  Shall 
she  trust  their  all  to  any  adviser  money  can  buy,  in  order 
to  gradfy  your  taste,  and  give  countenance  to  your  nice 
theories  ?  or  shall  she  use  all  the  powers  Ood  has  given 
her  for  those  he  has  thrown  upon  her  protection  ?  If  we 
consult  common  sense,  and  leave  theories  alone,  there  is 
but  one  answer.  Such  a  one  can  rightfully  claim  of  soci- 
ety all  the  dvil  privOeg^  and  of  fashion  all  such  Uberty 
as  will  best  enable  her  to  discharge  fully  her  duties  as  a 
mothg]:. 

JBut  woman,  it  is  said,  may  safely  tr^^t  al]  y^  ^he,  ,^aty)i- 
ful  and  generoufi  care  of  man.  She  has  been  obliged  to 
do  so  "HitEerto.  With  what  result,  let  the  unequal  and 
unjust  legislation  of  all  nations  answer.  In  Massachusetts, 
lately,  a  man  married  an  heiress,  worth  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  Dying,  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  he  made 
this  remarkably  generous  and  manly  will.  He  left  these  -^ 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  her  so  long  as  she  should  remain  "W  ^^  "^ 
his  widow  1  [Loud  laughter.]  These  dollars,  which  he 
owed  entirely  to  her,  which  were  fairly  hers,  he  left;  to 
her,  afler  twelve  months'  use,  on  this  generous  condition, 
tliat  she  should  never  marry  again  1  Ought  a  husband 
to  have  such  unlimited  control  over  the  property  of  his 
wife,  or  over'  the  property  which  they  have  together 
acquu|e<^?  Ougfit  not  woman  to  have  a  voice  tri  deter- 
mmmg  what  the  law  shall  be  in  regard  to  the  property  of 
married  persons?  Often  by  her  efforts,  always  by  her 
economy,  she  contributes  much  to  the  stock  of  family 
wealth,  and  is  therefore  justly  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
controTStid  disposal  of  it.  Neither  common  sense  nor  past 
experience  encourages  her  to  trust  the  protection  of  that 
right  to  the  votes  of  men.     That 

"  Mankind  is  over  weak. 
And  little  to  be  trusted  ; 
If  self  the  waToring  balance  strike, 
It  *8  rarely  right  a^osted/'  — 
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b  tnio   botwo6n  tlie  aexea,  m  much  as  between  indi- 

TtdimlH. 

Mtiko  the  case  our  own.  la  there  any  man  here  willing 
t»  rt'si^ii  hia  own  right  to  Tote,  and  trost  lus  welfiu^e  and 
hiH  otiniiuga  endrelv  to  the  rotes  of  others  ?  Suppose  any 
cluM  of  men  shoold  condescendingly  offer  to  settle  for  us 
our  impacity  or  oar  calling,  —  to  vote  for  os,  to  choose  our 
«phore  for  iu«— how  ridicaK>usly  impertinent  we  should 
consider  it  I  Tet  few  have  the  good  sense  to  laugh  at  the 
ivn;<uiunuite  impcrtinonce  with  which  every  bar-nxun 
hrawlor«  cvi^tt  ihini-rate  sscribbler,  undertiJ^es  to  settle 
tho  s^>hon>  ci  the  MArdnojius  and  the  De  Staels  I  With 
wtuAC  gncioo«  c\>ndojocn>km  linlo  men  continue  to  lec- 
tufv  and  pr«*ch  on  ^^  the  female  sphere  *'  and  ***  female 
du:So5  " ! 

Th)»  O^'tnxviiitiiHn  divs  BiM  undortsJke  the  task  of  pro* 
li^rnni:  w-i-ansn.  It  ^cwu>T>ilfi  ihsu  in  gorenimeiiu  eTery 
k><i;ix)43)^  shi'^Jd  he  cndowt-Ni,  as  &r  as  piusdfale.  with  the 
MiTtATkS  t^f  pav-«^c^n^|Li^Q{fiiu^  This  is  &r  xsc^ty  die  truth 
vWii^  m-c  'XSir'aiih  ^laK«M<  Ev^rr  class  s3k«U  he  en* 
titNw^^  ^A-iih  t})c  p»^wer  tv^  ptn-^^'M  hs^if.  Xaa  has  hiibeito 
>aYj*}rni.l-;"Ti  t**  «^n3e  whsi  is  b«a  w  wi-imaa  in  tS»e  way 
A?'  t^iixis-^ti'Mtx  and  ia  the  7ni;:?f t  «-«  jovmccrr^  He  kas  set- 
ik^  it  ivr  hw.  liuii  hcc  iiizi^  aa£  rjc*<^  aa^  im^  grass  to 
ai),^w  >i«r  aT,y  latj&c  T.-^  tfclf  «t?f  »t  >ifc  rwx  ^ssruitfis..  or  to 
tAiv"  W«r  t-^Wr^rbic  V^irjnuof  sTnairtf  m  Utf  «ttx  i.  i  ii  iibmhI 
^:  iW  ^''^Ar't:^ .  He  has  7f/c  miofrsakni:  i#>  wr  dot  die 
lyvi'i,^  *itr  \hc  ^.nTf^KCH  it  u:^\H  i^trrm^  m-!biin  ie  avmsms 
frrirr.  )^is  vr>*iu?>f  /c  hi>  A-^ttnin.  if^  Tin:  irm  v  vn^pnas  his 
v^r^  ir.  xht  r\hTu^tM*\-,  Ht  has  n/c  mrntcQi&aL  s»  say 
;)i»t  ;W  TnhTifttti*"  r-ir^v  ¥-!tA«  iu^wrncj.  ri/n*ir  wliiitt  S^wa- 

Kiv.'  "»*    riw  ^'•••••^,>ps  ii-  -jo/r*!*!-  i:r  httt?  hm  in.  "lUtt  smao^'- 

PVT.-  /%    Ins  i-u>;    f*<riiv%.  —  hi   iUit^^  TtfT  t^MT  "ihli:  iUird.  X  'w**! 
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be  deprived  of  his  right  to  vote  with  his  feDow-citizens* 
He  has  not  tmdertaken  to  say  that  the  lawyer  may  not 
vote,  though  his  whole  time  is  spent  in  tft6T!5BrfsJ  imtil  he 
knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  streets.  O  no  I 
But  as  for  woman,  her  time  m^  he  ^]|]  jpn  entirely  filled 
in  taking  care  of  her  household,  her  cares  must  be  so 
extensive,  that  neither  those  of  soldiers  nor  sailors  nor 
merchants  can  be  equal  to  them ;  she  has  not  a  moment 
to  qualify  herself  for  politics  I  Woman  cannot  be  spared 
long  enough  &om  the  kitchen  to  put  in  a  vote,  though 
Abbott  Lawrence  can  be  spared  &om  the  counting-house, 
though  General  Gaines  or  Scott  can  be  spared  from  the 
camp,  though  the  Lorings  and  the  Choates  can  be  spared 
from  the  courts.  This  is  the  argument :  Stephen  Girard 
cannot  go  to  Congress  ;  he  is  too  busy  ;  therefore,  no  man 
ever  shalL  Because  General  Scott  has  gone  to  Mexico, 
and  cannot  be  President,  therefore  no  man  shall  be.  Be- 
cause A.  B.  is  a  sailor,  gone  on  a  whaling  vgrage,  to  be  < 
absent  for  threejrearSj  and  cannot  vote,  therefore^o  male 
inhabitant_eygg.jhgll.  _  Logic  how  profound  I  how  con- 
clusive I  Yet  this  is  the  exact  reasoning  in  the  case  of 
woman.  Take  up  the  newspapers.  See  the  sneers  at 
this  movement.  ^^Take  care  of  the  chOdren,'*  ^^Make 
the  clothes,"  "See  that  they  are  mended,"  "See  that 
the  parlors  are  properly  arranged."  Suppose  we  grant  it 
alL  Are  there  no  women  but  housekeepers  ?  no  women 
but  mothers  ?  O  yes,  many  I  Suppose  we  grant  that 
the  cares  of  a  household  are  so  heavy  that  they  are  greater 
than  the  cares  of  the  president  of  a  college ;  that  he  who 
has  the  charge  of  some  hundreds  of  youths  is  less  op- 
pressed with  care  than  the  woman  with  three  rooms  and 
two  children ;  that  though  President  Sparks  has  time  for 
politics,  Mrs.  Brown  has  not.  Grant  that,  and  still  we 
claim  that  you  should  be  true  to  your  theory,  and  allow  to 
single  women  those  rights  which  she  who  is  the  mistress 
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of  a  hoosehold  and  mother  of  a  fiunilj  has  no  time  to 
exercise. 

**  Let  women  vote  I  "  cries  one.  **  Why,  wives  and 
daughters  might  be  Democrats,  while  their  fiithers  and 
husbands  were  Whigs.  It  would  never  do.  It  would 
produce  endless  quarrels."  And  the  self-satisfied  objec- 
tor thinks  he  has  settled  the  question. 

But,  if  the  principle  be  a  sound  one,  why  not  apply  it 
in  a  stiU  more  important  instance  ?  Difference  of  religion 
breeds  more  quarrels  than  difierence  in  politics.  Yet  we 
allow  women  to  choose  their  own  religious  creeds,  although 
we  thereby  run  the  risk  of  wives  being  Episcopalians  while 
their  husbands  are  Methodists  or  daughters  being  Cath- 
olics while  their  fathers  are  Calvinists.  Yet  who,  this 
side  of  Turkey,  dare  claim  that  the  law  should  compel 
women  to  have  no  religious  creed,  or  adopt  that  of  their 
male  relatives  ?  Practically,  this  freedom  in  religion  has 
made  no  difHculty  ;  and  probably  equal  freedom  in  politics 
would  make  as  little. 

It  is,  af\or  all,  of  little  use  to  argue  these  social  ques- 
tions. These  prejudices  never  were  reasoned  up,  and, 
my  won!  for  it,  they  will  never  be  reasoned  down.  The 
friHHlom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  labor,  the  freedom  of 
tlio  nuH*  in  its  lowest  classes,  was  never  argued  to  success. 
The  moment  you  can  get  woman  to  go  out  into  the  high- 
wny  of  life,  and  show  by  active  valor  what  God  has  created 
lior  for,  tliat  moment  this  question  is  settled  forever.  One 
M\\\A  fact  of  a  woman's  making  her  fortune  in  trade  will 
tourli  tho  male  sex  what  woman's  capacity  is.  I  say, 
thon»ron\  to  women,  there  are  two  paths  before  you  in 
I  III*  ivfonn  :  one  is,  take  all  the  la^vs  have  lefl  you,  with  a 
routidont  «nd  dotermimHl  hand ;  the  other  is,  cheer  and 
onoounipN  by  your  syin|mthy  nnd  aid,  those  noble  women 
who  luv  willing  to  U^  the  pioneers  in  this  enterprise.  See 
timt  you  stand  up  the  firm  suiiporters  of  ihose  bdd  and 
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fearless  ones  who  undertake  to  Iea4  their  sisters  in  this 
movement.  If  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who,  trampling  under 
foot  the  sneers  of  the  other  sex,  took  her  maiden  reputa- 
tion in  her  hand,  and  walked  the  hospitals  of  Europe, 
comes  back  the  accomplished  graduate  of  them,  to  offer 
her  services  to  the  women  of  America,  and  to  prove  that 
woman,  equally  with  man,  is  qualified  to  do  the  duties  and 
receive  the  honors  and  rewards  of  the  healing  art,  see  to 
it,  women,  that  jon  greet  her  efforts  with  your  smiles. 
Hasten  to  her  side,  and  open  your  households  to  her 
practice.  Demand  to  have  the  experiment  &irly  tried, 
before  you  admit  that,  in  your  sickness  and  in  your  dan- 
gers, woman  may  not  stand  as  safely  by  your  bedside  as 
man.  If  you  will  but  be  true  to  each  other,  on  some  of 
these  points,  it  is  in  the  power  of  woman  to  settle,  in  a 
great  measure,  this  question.  Why  ask  aid  from  the  other 
sex  at  all  ?  Theories  are  but  thin  and  unsubstantial  air 
against  the  solid  hd  oi  woman  mingling  with  honor  and 
profit  in  the  various  professions  and  industrial  pursuits  of 
life.  Would  women  be  true  to  each  other,  by  smoothing 
the  pathway  of  each  other's  endeavors,  it  is  in  their  power 
to  settle  one  great  aspect  of  this  question,  without  any 
statute  in  such  case  made  and  provided.  I  say,  takb 
your  rights !  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  it,  m  one  half 
of^tbel^stances.  If  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex  and 
the  supineness  of  your  own  prevent  it,  there  is  no  help  for 
yon  in  the  statute-books.  It  is  for  you  but  to  speak,  and 
the  doors  of  all  medical  hospitals  are  open  for  the  women 
by  whom  you  make  it  known  that  you  intend  to  be  served. 
Let  OS  have  no  separate^  and  therefore  necessarily  inferior, 
sc-hools  for  w<»nen.-  Let  us  have  no  poor  schools,  feebly 
endowed,  where  woman  must  go  to  gather  what  help  she 
may*,  from  second-rate  professors,  in  one  branch  of  a  pro- 
fession. No  I  Mothere,  daughters,  sisters!  say  to  hus- 
hmd,  fiidier,  laother,  "  If  this  hfe  is  dear  to  you,  I  intend 
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to  trust  it,  in  mj  hour  of  danger,  to  asister^a  liand^  See 
to  it7  therefore,  you  who  are  the  gpiideg  of  society  and 
heads  of  those  institutions,  if  you  love  your  mother,  sister, 
wife,  daughter,  see  to  it  that  you  provide  these  chosen 
assistants  of  mine  the  means  to  become  disciplined  and 
competent  advisers  in  that  momentous  hour,  for  I  will 
have  no  other.''  When  vou  shall  sav  that.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity,  and  eveiy  other  university,  and  every  medical 
institution,  will  hasten  to  open  their  doors.  You  who  long 
for  the  admission  of  woman  to  professional  life  and  the 
higher  ranks  of  intellectual  exertion,  up,  and  throw  into 
her  scale  this  omnipotent  weight  of  your  determination  to 
be  served  by  her,  and  by  no  other  I  In  this  matter,  what 
vou  decide  is  law. 

There  is  one  other  light  in  which  this  subject  is  to  be 
considered,  —  the  freedom  of  ballot ;  and  with  a  few  words 
upon  that,  I  will  close  these  desultory  remarks.  As  there 
is  no  use  in  e^lucating  a  human  being  for  nothing,  so  the 
thing  is  an  impossibility.  Horace  Mann  says,  in  the  letter 
which  has  been  reatl  here«  that  he  intends  to  write  a  lec- 
ture on  Woman ;  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  take  the  stand 
which  ho  has  alwa}-s  done,  that  she  should  be  book-taught 
Kur  s^>n)o  divccn  }-\'ars,  and  then  retire  to  domestic  life,  or 
the  sch^HJ-r\Hnn.  WoiiM  he  give  sixpence  for  a  boy  who 
iHUild  only  say  that  he  had  been  shut  up  for  those  years  in 
a  s^'hoi4  ?  The  untletlged  youth  who  comes  from  college, 
—  what  is  he  ?  He  is  a  man,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
tK'von  years*  tutoring ;  but  man  though  he  is,  until  he  has 
walk^nt  up  aiut  vlowu  the  paths  of  life,  until  he  receives  his 
(Hhu^tion  in  the  disvnpline  of  the  world,  in  the  stimulus  of 
uu>tiw,  in  the  hoiv  i>f  ipiin,  in  the  desire  of  honor,  in  the 
l\»\o  of  i\>fiitatioiu  ho  has  gvH,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no 
i\hu*ati\M\  lit  all.  l*rv»ft*ss  to  educ:ite  woman  for  her  own 
rtu\i\Nou\out !  IV^foss  to  etlucate  her  in  science,  that  she 
u\a  Y  go  home  au  J  take  care  of  her  cradle  I    Teach  her  the 


itfAm  of  tta^amamAif  ami  f^SEAsA 

tar  fanfftflm J  'Zxmoa»  isuxut  Z    ^  Ki 

r,»  tnsc  SWOB  IbnB  bbmb  ftngfffa'- 
Of  tiBB  Ami!  ^Fm 


dLfifiML  her.  ToB  ^n^  kr  bmUbi^  toe  nao]'*  EdbIi? 
▼m  anke  inr  her  a  wwbM  tf  ^Mlk  sbA 
dbst  dbe  m  firmiflsk  Tw  4epn«ir  kr  4f 
afltkieflHBi^r  |mctial<Qat-4MrHr;  7M  4epri««  Iker 
of  aD  tk  fdonlof  wUcfc  i1k  ^rsiri  anl  jEVW  «f  al  v^^ 
aD  anrirdpi,  hare  enjomd.  tiie  worifiTf  boEMRk  ob  st&i. 
and  iti  hatt^  and  Aen  too  coqAt  aik  «f  her.  ^  WW  ap« 
Toa  Dot  a>  ««n  <fiicipKiied  as  ve  are?"  I  fcaffir  cfene 
are  gneal  aoids  v]m>  seed  no  fth— tiw  bat  bvw  <«£  trsfih 
and  4f  ^yovdi,  vluai  OMve  lore  of  Umc  aDaRS  i9  idke 
deitioas;  bait  these  are  the  eBecptirwH» 
the  nie.  We  iepaiate^  we  anaage  woektr^  far  the 
■ea.  Mt  the 


both  BonI  ttid  inteDectoaL     It  sEarpem  Aa 


It  mfiddf  the  mval  namre.    It  attkes  the  < 

tnms  leckleaBiiefli  into  tobrierr.  IjoA 
e  soddenhr  left  a  widow,  with  the  care  ef 
'  chiUreo'f  edocalioa  and  entiance  into  fife  dirown  npos 
How  prndent  and  aagarioas  die  becoanes!  How 
reeoorees  and  comprebensiTe  in  ber  views . 
intellect  and  chanrter  she  mrpriHa  her  M 
i  widi !  Look  at  the  stateman  bold  and  reekieK  in 
I ;  how  prudent,  bow  tbooghtfti],  how  timid,  be 
V^-«:3BBes.  the  moment  be  is  in  office,  and  feek  thai  a  lit- 
tkic'ff  wel£sre  bangs  on  Im  dNnrions !  Wooma  can  iktct 
mair  those  great  questions  that  interest  and  mr  mo^t 
dc«phr  the  bnmaa  miad,  until  sbe  studies  tbem  und^r  iLe 
■d  eherk  of  this  responabaliij-     And 
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until  her  intellect  has  been  tested  by  such  questions,  stud- 
ied  under  such  influences,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  decide 
what  it  is. 

One  great  reason,  then,  besides  its  justice,  why  we 
would  claim  the  ballot  for  woman,  is  this :  because  the  great 
school  of  this  people  is  the  jury-box  and  tlie  ballot-box. 
Tocqueyille,  after  travelling  in  this  country,  went  away 
with  the  conviction  that,  valuable  as  the  jury  trial  was  for 
the  investigation  of  facts  and  defence  of  the  citizens,  its 
value  even  in  these  respects  was  no  greater  than  as  it  was 
the  school  of  civil  education  open  to  all  the  people.  The 
education  of  the  American  citizen  is  found  in  his  interest 
in  the  debates  of  Congress,  —  the  earnest  personal  interest 
with  which  he  seeks  to  fiithom  political  questions.  It  is 
when  tlie  mind,  profoundly  stirred  by  the  momentous  stake 
at  issue,  rises  to  its  most  gigantic  efforts,  when  the  great  cri- 
sis of  some  national  convulsion  is  at  hand, — it  is  then  that 
strong  political  excitement  lifts  the  people  up  in  advance 
of  the  age,  heaves  a  whole  nation  on  to  a  higher  platform 
of  intellect  and  morality.  Great  poUtical  questions  stir 
the  deepest  nature  of  one  half  the  nation ;  but  they  pass 
far  above  and  over  the  heads  of  the  other  half.  Yet,  mean- 
while, theorists  wonder  that  the  first  have  their  whole 
nature  unfolded,  and  the  others  will  persevere  in  being 
dwarfed.  Now,  this  great,  world-wide,  practical,  ever- 
present  education  we  claim  for  woman.  Never,  until  it 
is  granted  her,  can  you  decide  what  will  be  her  ability. 
Deny  statesmanship  to  woman  ?  What  I  to  the  sisters  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  Isabella  of  Spain,  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria ;  ay,  let  me  add,  of  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  who, 
when  the  intellect  of  all  England  was  at  fault,  and  wan- 
dering in  the  desert  of  a  false  philosophy,  —  when  Brougham 
and  Romilly,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  and  all  the  other 
great  and  philanthropic  minds  of  England,  were  at  fault 
and  at  a  dead-lock  with  the  West  India  question  and  negro 
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fikvery,  ^ — wrote  out,  with  the  gtatef^manlike  intellect  of 
1  Quaker  woman,  the  dniple  yet  p^jtent  charm, — ^Imme- 
diate, Unconditional  Emancipation,  —  which  solved  the 
pmblem,  and  gave  freedom  to  a  race  I  How  noble  the 
conduct  of  those  men  I  With  an  alacrity  which  does  honor 
to  their  statesmanship,  and  proves  that  they  recognised  the 
inspired  voice  when  they  heard  it,  they  sat  down  at  the 
feet  €*f  that  woman-statesman,  and  seven  years  under  lier 
Qii^^ction  did  more  for  the  settlement  of  the  greatest  social 
question  that  had  ever  convulsed  England,  than  had  been 
done  by  a  century,  of  more  or  less  effort,  before,  O  no  I 
jou  cannot  read  history,  unless  you  read  it  ufmide  down, 
without  admitting  that  woman,  cramped,  fettered,  excluded, 
degraded  as  she  ha«  been,  has  yet  sometimes,  with  one  ray 
of  her  instinctive  genius,  done  more  to  settle  great  ques- 
ioDB  tkaa  all  the  emnfarons  intellect  of  the  other  sex  has 
achievecL 

It  is,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of  natural  justice,  and  on  \ 
the  ground  again  of  the  highest  expediency,  and  yet  again  \ 
it  18  becanae  woman,  as  an  immortal  and  intellectual  being,  ■ 
has  a  r^t  to  all  the  means  of  education,  — it  is  on  these  / 
groands  that  we  claim  for  her  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  ' 
which  man  enjoys.  f\   j  c^  ■ 

I  will  not  enlarge  now  on  another  most  important  aspect 
of  this  question,  the  value  of  the  contemplated  change  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  Our  dainty  notions  have  made . 
woman  snch  a  hot-honse  plant,  that  one  half  the  sex  are 
invalids.  The  mothers  of  the  next  generation  are  invalids. 
Better  that  our  women,  like  the  Oerman  and  Italian  girls, 
should  labor  on  the  highway,  and  share  in  the  toil  of  har- 
vest, than  pine  and  sicken  in  the  in-door  and  sedentary 
routine  to  which  our  superstition  condemns  them.  But  I 
leave  this  sad  topic  for  other  hands. 

One  word  more.  We  heard  to-day  a  very  profound 
and  eloquent  address  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  roost 
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expedient  for  wanuji  to  pnrsae  in  regard  to  the  inadequate 
remnneratian  extended  to  her  sex.  The  woman  of  do- 
mestic life  receives  but  abont  one  third  the  amount  paid 
to  a  man  for  similar  or  for  lighter  services.  The  woman 
of  out-door  labor  has  about  the  same.  The  best  woman 
employments  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent  on  the  wages  paid  to  males.  It  is  fudle,  if  it 
were  just,  to  blame  individuals  for  this.  We  have  all 
been  burdened  long  by  a  common  prejudice  and  a  common 
ignorance.  The  remedy  is  not  to  demand  that  the  manu* 
facturer  shall  pay  his  worionen  more,  that  the  employer 
of  domestics  shall  pay  them  more.  It  is  not  the  capitalist's 
fimlt.  We  inveigh  against  the  wealthy  captalist,  but  it  ia 
not  exclusively  his  fimlt.  It  is  as  much  the  fault  of  society 
itself*  It  is  the  fault  of  that  timid  conservatism^  which 
sets  its  fisiee  like  flint  against  everything  new ;  of  a  servile 
press,  which  knows  so  well,  by  personal  experience,  how 
much  fools  and  cowards  are  governed  by  a  sneer.  It  is 
the  feult  of  ailly^  women,  ever  holding  up  their  idea  of 
what  is  **to<^-^"  as  a  Grorgon  head  to  frighten  their 
sisters  from  earning  bread,  — themselves,  in  their  folly, 
the  best  answer  to  a  weak  prejudice  they  mistake  fbr 
argument.  It  is  the  fault  of  that  pulpit  which  declares  it 
indecorous  in  woman  to  labor,  except  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, and  thus  crowds  the  whole  mass  of  working-women 
into  two  or  three  employments,  making  them  rivet  each 
other  8  chains*  Do  you  ask  me  the  reason  of  the  low 
wages  paid  for  female  labor  ?  It  is  this*  There  are  about 
as  many  women  as  men  obliged  to  rely  for  bread  on  their 
own  toil.  Man  seeks  employment  anywhere,  and  of  any 
kind.  No  one  forbids  him.  If  he  cannot  make  a  living 
by  one  trade,  he  takes  another ;  and  the  moment  any  trade 
luHomos  8o  oniwdod  as  to  make  wages  fall,  men  leave  it, 
and  wajri^s  will  rise  again.  Not  so  with  woman.  Tlie 
whole  mass  of  women  must  find  employment  in  two  or 
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diree  oocopations.  The  consequence  is,  there  are  more 
women  in  each  of  these  than  can  be  employed ;  they  kill 
each  other  by  competirion.  Suppose  there  is  as  much 
sewing  required  in  a  city  as  one  thousand  hands  can  do. 
If  the  tailors  could  find  only  five  hundred  women  to  sew, 
thej  would  be  obliged  to  pay  them  whatever  they  asked. 
But  let  the  case  be,  as  it  usually  is,  that  there  are  five 
thousand  women  waiting  for  that  work,  unable  to  turn  to 
anj  other  occupation,  and  doomed  to  starve  if  they  fail  to 
get  a  shaiv  of  that ;  we  see  at  once  that  their  labor,  being 
a  drug  in  the  market,  must  be  poorly  paid  for.  She  can* 
not  say,  as  man  would,  ^*  Give  me  so  much,  or  I  will  seek 
another  trade."  She  must  accept  whatever  is  offered,  and 
often  underbid  her  sister,  that  she  may  secure  a  share. 
Any  article  sells  cheap,  when  there  is  too  much  of  it  in 
the  market.  Wopian^s  labor  is  cheap  because  there  is  too 
wi«i/jwif  1^  IP  'iWrnnrlp^fiti,  *A11  womcu's  tradcs  are  over* 
crowded,  because  they  have  only  two  or  three  to  choose 
{rom«  But  open  to  her,  now,  other  occupations.  Open 
to  her  the  studio  of  the  Miista^ —  let  her  enter  there  ;  open 
to  her  the  office  practice,  at  least,  of  the  lawyers,  —  let 
her  go  there  ;  open  to  ter  all  in-door  trades  of  society,  to 
begin  with,  and  let  women  monopolize  them.  Take  from 
the  crowded  and  starved  ranks  of  the  needlewomen  of 
New  York  some  for  the  arts  of  design,  some  for  the  coun- 
ter, some  to  minister  in  our  public  libraries,  some  for  our 
|mblic  registries,  some  to  keep  merchants'  accounts,  and 
some  to  feel  the  pulse ;  and  the  consequence  will  be,  that, 
like  every  other  independent  laborer,  like  their  male  breth- 
ren, they  may  make  their  own  terms,  and  will  be  fairly 
pmd  for  their  labor.  It  is  competition  in  too  narrow  lists 
that  starves  women  in  our  cities ;  and  those  lists  are  drawn 
narrow  by  superstition  and  prejudice. 

Woman  is  ground  down,  by  the   competition   of  her 
ttsten,  to  the  very  point  of  starvation.     Heavily  taxed, 
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ill-paid,  in  degradation  and  misery,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  she  yields  to  the  temptation  of  wealth?  It  is  the 
same  with  men  ;  and  tlms  we  recruit  the  ranks  of  vice  by 
the  prejudices  of  custom  and  society.  We  corrupt  the 
whole  social  &bric,  that  woman  may  be  confined  to  two 
or  three  employments.  How  much  do  we  suffer  through 
the  tyr^T^^y  of  piTJ'^^jf*^  I  Wten  "we  penitently  anB 
gladly  give  to  the  energy  and  the  intellect  and  the  enter- 
prise of  woman  their  proper  reward,  their  appropriate 
employment,  this  question  of  wages  will  settle  itself;  and 
it  will  never  be  settled  at  all  until  then. 

This  question  is  intimately  connected  with  the  great 
social  problem,  —  the  vices  of  cities.  You  who  hang  your 
heads  in  terror  and  sliamc,  in  ^-iew  of  the  advancing  de- 
moralization of  modern  civilized  life,  and  turn  away  with 
horror-struck  fiices,  look  back  now  to  these  social  preju- 
dices, which  have  made  you  close  the  avenues  of  profitable 
employment  in  tlie  face  of  woman,  and  reconsider  the 
conchisions  you  have  made  I  Look  back,  I  say,  and  see 
whether  you  are  surely  right  here.  Come  up  with  us  and 
argue  the  question,  and  say  whether  this  most  artificial 
delicacy,  tliis  childish  prejudice,  on  whose  Moloch  altar 
you  sacrifice  the  virtue  of  so  many,  is  worthy  the  exalted 
wordiip  you  pay  iu  Consider  a  moment.  From  what 
sources  are  die  ranks  of  female  profligacy  recruited  ?  A 
few  mere  giddiness  hurries  to  ruin.  Their  protection 
would  be  -in  that  character  and  sound  common-sense  which 
a  wider  interest  in  practical  life  would  generally  create. 
In  a  few,  the  love  of  sensual  gratification,  grown  over- 
stn^ng*  Wcause  all  the  other  powers  are  dormant  for  want 
of  exorcise^  wrecks  its  unhappy  victim.  The  medicine  for 
tlioso  would  be  ocou|uition«  awaking  intellect,  and  stirring 
thoir  hijjhost  onorpos.  Give  any  one  an  earnest  interest 
in  liio,  somothing  to  da«  something  that  kindles  emulation, 
aiul  ii^Hui  the  gnitifioation  of  the  senses  sinks  into  promr 
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abofdinmtkm.  It  is  idle  heads  that  are  tempted  to  nia- 
diief :  and  she  is  emphaticalljr  idle  half  of  whose  Batnre  m 
memployed.  Why  does  man  so  much  oAener  than 
woman  sarmoont  a  few  years  or  months  of  sensoal  grali- 
licatioiif  and  emerge  into  a  worthier  life  ?  It  is  not  sold  j 
liecanae  the  world's  judgment  is  so  much  harder  upon  her. 
Man  can  immerse  himself  in  business  that  stirs  keenly  all 
lus  fecnhies,  and  thns  he  smothers  paasioo  in  hoooiafale 
cares.  An  ordinaiy  woman,  once  feUen,  has  no  bosy  and 
stirring  life  in  which  to  take  refbge,  where  jntpjlfict  will 
contend  fer  mastery  with  passion,  and  where  Tiitae  is 
brsced  by  high  and  active  thoughts.  Passion  comes  back 
to  the  **  empUf^*  though  ^*  swept  and  garnished  **  cham* 
bers,  bringing  with  him  more  derils  than  befere.  But, 
undoubtedly,  the  greattemptation  to  this  vice  is  the  lore 
of  dress,  of  wealth,  and  the  luxuries  it  secures.  Facts  will 
jostle  theories  aside.  Whether  we  choose  to  adcnowledg^ 
it  or  not,  there  are  many  women,  earning  two  or  three 
dollars  a  week,  who  feel  that  they  are  as  capable  as  their 
brothers  of  earning  hundreds,  if  they  could  be  permitted 
to  exert  themselves  as  freely.  Fretting  to  see  the  coveted 
rewards  of  life  forever  forbidden  them,  they  are  tempted 
to  shut  their  eyes  on  the  character  of  the  means  by  which 
a  taste,  however  short,  may  be  gained  of  the  wealth  and 
luxury  they  sigh  for.  Open  to  man  a  feir  field  for  his 
industry,  and  secure  to  him  its  gains,  and  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  men  out  of  every  thousand  will  disdain  to 
steal.  Open  to  woman  a  fiiir  field  for  her  industry,  let 
her  do  anything  her  hands  find  to  do,  and  enjoy  her  gains, 
and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  women  out  of  every 
thousand  will  disdain  to  debase  themselves  for  dress  or  ease* 
Of  this  great  social  problem  —  to  cure  or  lessen  the  vice 
of  cities  —  there  is  no  other  solution,  except  what  this 
movement  ofiers  you.  It  is,  to  leave  woman  to  choose 
her  ofwn  enqilojrroents  for  herself,  responsible,  as  we  are, 
— . --.-^ 
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onght  to  relj.  Give  ns  lime,  and,  as  he  said,  talk  is  all* 
powerfiil.  We  are  apt  to  feel  ourselves  overshadowed  in 
the  presence  of  colossal  institutions.  We  are  apt^  in  com- 
ing up  to  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  to  ask  what^a  few  hun- 
dred  or  a  few  thousydLperaons^can  do  agimst  the  weight 
of  government,  the  mountainous  odds  of  majorities,  die 
inflSeiice  of  the  press,  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  the  organi- 
zation of  parties,  theomnipotence  of  wealth.  At  limes,  to 
carry  a  favorite  purpose,  leading  statesmen  have  endeav- 
ored to  cajole  the  people  into  the  idea  that  this  age  was 
like  the  past,  and  that  a  **  rub-a-dub  agitation^"  as  ours  is 
contemptuously  styled,  was  only  to  be  despised.  The  time 
has  been  when,  as  our  friend  observed,  from  the  steps  of 
the  Revere  House — yes,  and  from  the  depots  of  New 
York  railroads  —  Mr.  Webster  has  described  this  Anti- 
.  slavery  movement  as  a  succession  of  lectures  in  school- 
Ihouses,  —  the  mere  efforts  of  a  few  hundred  men  and 
4>^^^  liwomen  to  talk  together,  excite  each  other,  arouse  the 
public,  and  its  only  result  a  little  noiseT  He  knew  betten 
He  knew  better  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  No  matter 
where  you  meet  a  dozen  earnest  men  pledged  to  a  new 
idea,  —  wherever  you  have  met  them,  you  have  met  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution.  Revolutions  are  not  made : 
they  come.  A  revolution  is  as  natural  a  growth  as  an 
oak.  It  comes  out  of  the  past.  Its  foundations  are  laid 
far  back.  The  child  feels ;  he  grows  into  a  man,  and 
tliinks ;  another,  perhaps,  speaks,  and  the  world  acts  out 
the  thought.  And  this  is  the  history  of  modem  society. 
Men  undervalue  the  Antislavery  movement,  because 
they  imagine  you  can  always  put  your  finger  on  some 
illustrious  moment  in  history,  and  say,  here  commenced 
the  great  change  wliich  has  come  over  the  nation.  Not  so. 
The  beginning  of  great  changes  is  Hke  the  rise  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. A  child  must  stoop  and  gather  away  the  pebbles 
to  find  it.     But  soon  it  swells  broader  and  broader,  bears 
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cm  its  amjde  bosom  the  navies  of  a  mighty  republic,  fills 
the  Gulf,  and  divides  a  continent. 

I  remember  a  story  of  Napoleon  which  illustrates  my 
meaning.  We  are  apt  to  trace  his  control  of  France  to 
some  noted  victory,  to  the  time  when  he  camped  in  the 
Tuileries,  or  when  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  by  the 
stamp  of  his  foot.  He  reigned  in  fact  when  his  hand  was 
first  felt  on  the  helm  of  die  vessel  of  state,  and  that  was 
Car  back  of  the  time  when  he  had  conquered  in  Italy,  or 
his  liame  had  been  echoed  over  two  continents.  It  was 
<m  the  day  when  five  hundred  irresolute  men  were  met  in  » 
that  Assembly  which  called  itself,  and  pretended  to  be,  the 
government  of  France.  They  heard  that  the  mob  of  Paris 
was  coming  the  next  morning,  thirty  thousand  strong,  to 
torn  them,  as  was  usual  in  those  days,  out  of  doors.  And 
where  did  this  seemingly  great  power  go  for  its  support  and 
refiige  ?  They  sent  Tallien  to  seek  out  a  boy  lieutenant,  — 
the  shadow  of  an  officer,  —  so  thin  and  pallid  that,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  stand  before  them,  the  President  of  the 
Assembly,  fearful,  if  the  fate  of  France  rested  on  the 
shrunken  form,  the  ashy  cheek  before  him,  that  all  hope 
was  gone,  asked,  "  Young  man,  can  you  protect  the  As- 
sembly ?  "  And  the  stem  lips  of  the  Corsican  boy  parted 
only  to  reply,  "  I  always  do  what  I  undertake."  Then 
and  there  Napoleon  ascended  his  throne;  and  the  next 
day,  from  the  steps  of  St.  Roche,  thundered  forth  the 
cannon  which  taught  the  mob  of  Paris,  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  had  a  master.  That  was  the  commencement  of  tlie 
Empire.  So  the  Antislavery  movement  conmienced  un- v. 
heeded  in  that  "  obscure  hole  "  which  Mayor  Otis  could  V^ 
not  find,  occupied  by  a  printer  and  a  black  boy. 

In  working  these  great  changes,  in  such  an  age  as  ours, 
the  so-called  statesman  has  far  less  influence  than  the  many 
little  men  who,  at  various  points,  are  silently  maturing 
a  regeneration  of  public  opinion.     This  is  a  rcarlin^  and 
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tliinking  ago,  and  rrrcat  interests  at  stake  quicken  tlie  gen- 
eral intellect.  Stagnant  times  have  been  when  a  great 
mind,  anchored  in  error,  might  snag  the  slow-moving  cur- 
rent of  society.  Such  is  not  our  era.  Nothing  but  Free- 
dom,  Justice^  and  Truth  is  of  any  permment  n/lv^ntiigeln 
i^ejDgiiaa.jo£.jBaiikiadr^  -To  these  society,  left  to  itself,  is 
always  tending.  In  our  day,  great  questions  about  them 
haye  called  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  common  mind. 
Error  suffers  sad  treatment  in  the  shock  of  eager  intellects. 
"  Everybody,"  said  Talleyrand,  "  is  cleverer  than  any- 
body " ;  and  any  name,  however  illustrious,  which  links 
itself  to  abuses,  is  sure  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  impetu- 
ous current  of  that  society  which  (tlianks  to  the  press  and 
a  reading  public}  is  potent,  always,  to  clear  its  own  chan- 
nel. Thanks  to  the  Printing-Press,  the  people  now  do 
their  own  thinking,  and  statesmen,  as  they  are  styled,  — 
men  in  o£Sce,  —  have  ceased  to  be  either  the  leaders  or  the 
clogs  of  society. 

This  view  is  one  that  Mr.  Webster  ridiculed  in  the 
depots  of  New  York.  The  time  lias  come  when  he  is 
obliged  to  change  his  tone^pwhen  he'ijB  obliged  to  retrace 
his  s]tE|g,.7-t?r  acknowledge  the  nature  an<d  the  character 
of  the  age  in  wliich  he  lives.  Kossuth  comes  to  this  coun- 
try, penniless,  and  an  exile ;  conquered  on  his  own  soil ; 
flung  out  as  a  weed  upon  the  waters ;  nothing  but  his  voice 
left ; — and  the  Secretary  of  State  must  meet  him.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  he  sajrs  of  his  ^^  mb-a^ub  agitation," 
which  consists  of  the  voice  only,  —  of  the  tongue,  which 
our  friend  Pillsbury  has  described.  This  is  that  *^  tongue  " 
which  the  impudent  statesman  declared,  from  the  drunken 
steps  of  the  Revere  House,  ought  to  be  silenced,  —  this 
tongue,  which  was  a  "  rub-a-dub  agitation  "  to  be  despised, 
when  be  q>oke  to  the  formers  of  New  York. 

He  says,  **  We  are  too  much  inclined  to  underrate  the 
power  of  moral  influence."     Who  is  ?    Nobody  but  a  Re« 
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yere  Housd  sta%e8inaii.  *^We  are  too  much  inclined  to 
Bnderrate  the  power  of  moral  influence,  and  the  influence 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  the  principles  to 
which  great  men — the  lights  of  the  world  and  of  the  pres- 
ent age — hare  given  their  sanction.  Who  doubts  that, 
in  our  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  the  majestic 
eloquence  of  Chatham,  the  profound  reasoning  of  Burke, 
the  burning  satire  and  irony  of  Colonel  Barre,  had  influ- 
ences upon  our  fortunes  here  in  America?  They  had 
influences  both  ways.  They  tended,  in  the  first  place, 
somewhat  to  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  British  minis- 
try in  their  hopes  of  success,  in  attempting  to  subjugate  an 
injured  people.  They  had  influence  another  way,  because 
all  along  the  coasts  of  the  country  —  and  all  our  people  in 
that  day  lived  upon  the  coast — there  was  not  a  reading 
man  who  did  not  feel  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  deter- 
mined in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  when  these  exhilarat- 
ing accents  from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  reached 
him  firom  beyond  the  seas." 

**  IjSbffllLfesSi.J?w ' "  '^''^^  1*  rub-a-dub  agitation,"  then, 
has  influei^  froth  wa^  TTHjmjj^^fihfifiJfc.^  ^-^"^^^y^^  ^ 
the  Administiraition  in  its  power  to  execute  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  whicL  It  has  Tinoposel  TO' insblehlly  on  the 
people.  It  acts  on  the  reading  ,men^  the  nation,  and  in 
that  sin^^fiu^  IS  the  whole  story  of  the  change.  Wher- 
ever you  have  a  reading  people,  there  every  tongue,  every 
press,  is  a  power.  Mr.  VebsteTj^whenJt^ 
New  York  the  agitaticoT  of  the  A.ntislavery  bpd^,_supH 
posed  he  was  living  in  the  old  feudal  times,  when  a  states- 
man  was  an  mtegral  element  m  the  state,  an  essential 
power  in  himself.  He  must  have  supposed  himself  speak- 
ing in  those  ages  when  a  great  man  outweighed  the 
masses.  He  finds  now  that  he  is  living  much  later,  in  an 
age  when  the  accumulated  common-sense  of  the  people 
outweighs  the  greatest  statesman  or  the  most  influential 
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individual.  Let  me  illustrate  the  difference  of  our  timet 
and  the  past  in  this  matter,  by  their  difierence  in  another 
respect.  The  time  has  been  when  men  cased  in  iron  firom 
head  to  Jfoot^and  disciplined  bj  long  years  of  careful  in- 
struction, went  to  battle.  Those  were  the  days  of  nobles 
and  knights ;  and  in  such  times,  ten  knights,  dad  in  steel, 
feared  not  a  whole  field  of  unarmed  peasantry,  and  a  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  have  conquered  thousands  of  the  com- 
mon people,  or  held  them  at  bay.  Those  were  the  times 
when  Winkelried,  the  Swiss  patriot,  led  his  host  against 
Che  Austrian  phalanx,  and,  finding  it  impenetrable  to  the 
thousands  of  Swiss  who  threw  themselves  on-  the  serried 
lances,  gathered  a  dozen  in  his  arms,  and,  drawing  them 
together,  made  thus  an  opening  in  the  close-set  ranks  of 
the  Austrians,  and  they  were  overborne  by  the  actual  mass 
of  numbers.  Gunpowder  came,  and  then  any  finger  that 
could  pull  a  trigger  was  equal  to  the  highest  bom  and  the 
best  disciplined ;  knightly  armor,  and  horses  clad  in  steel, 
went  to  the  ground  before  the  courage  and  strength  which 
dwelt  in  the  arm  of  the  peasant,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
prince.  What  gunpowder  did  for  war,  the  printing-press 
has  done  for  tTie  tnind^'imid  the  statesman  is  no  longer  clad 
in  the  steel  of  speciaI"^fltlcation,  but  every  reading  man  is  his 
i  judge.  Every  thoughtful  -man,  the  country  through,  who 
makes  up  an  opinion,  is  his  jury  to  which  he  answers,  and  the 
tribunal  to  which  he  must  bow.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore, 
does  not  overrate  the  power  of  this  "  rub-a-dub  agitation," 
which  Kossuth  has  now  adopted,  "  stealing  our  thunder." 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  He  does  not  overrate  the  power 
of  this  "rub-a-dub  agitation,"  when  he  says,  "Another 
great  mistake,  gentlemen,  is  sometimes  made.  [Yes,  in 
Bowdoin  Square !]  We  think  nothing  powerful  enough 
to  stand  before  despotic  power.  There  is  something  strong 
enoncrh,  quite  strong  enough ;  and  if  properly  exerted,  it 
will  prove  itself  so ;  and  that  is,  the  power  of  intelligent 
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public  opinion."  ^I  thank  thee,  Jew  I"  That  opinion 
is  fonned,  not  only  in  Congress,  or  on  hotel  steps ;  it  is 
made  also  in  the  schodi-honses,  in  the  town-houses,  at  the 
hearth-stones,  in  the  railroad-cars,  on  board  the  steam- 
boats, in  the  social  circle,  in  these  Antislaverj  gatherings 
which  he  despises.  Mark  yon:  There  JM  ^'"'^^^""y  p^wm^tU 
enauph  fo  stand  hdort  it!  It  may  be  a  self-styled  divine 
institution ;  it  may  be  the  bank-vaults  of  New  England  ; 
it  may  be  the  mining  interests  of  Pennsylvania ;  it  may 
be  the  Harwich  fishermen,  whom  he  told  to  stand  by  the 
Union,  because  its  bunting  protected  their  decks ;  it  may 
be  the  fiictory  operative,  whom  he  told  to  uphold  the 
Union,  because  it  made  his  cloth  sell  for  half  a  cent 
more  a  yard;  it  may  be  a  parchment  Constitution,  or 
even  a  Fugitive  Slave  BiU,  signed  by  Millard  Fillmore  1 1 ! 
—  no  matter,  aU  are  dust  on  the  threshing-floor  of  a  read- 
ing public,  once  roused  to  indignation.  Remember  this, 
when  you  would  look  down  upon  a  meeting  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds in  the  one  scale,  and  the  fimadc  violence  of  State 
Street  in  the  other,  that  there  is  nothing,  Daniel  Webster 
being  vritness,  strong  enough  to  stand  against  public  opin- 
ion, —  and  if  the  tongue  and  the  press  are  not  parents  of 
that,  what  is? 

Napoleon  said,  **  I  fear  three  newspapers  more  tha^  a 
hundred  thousand  bayonets."  Mr.  Webster  now  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  ^^  There  is  not  a  monarch  on  earth,"  he 
says,  **  whose  throne  is  not  liable  to  be  shaken  by  the 
progress  of  opinion  and  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and 
intelligent  part  of  the  people."  "  I  thank  thee,  Jew  I  '* 
We  have  been  told  often,  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  morbid 
sentiment  that  was  opposed  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  — 
it  was  a  sentiment  of  morbid  philanthropy.  Grant  it  all. 
But  take  care,  Mr.  Statesman  ;  cure  or  change  it  in  time^ 
else  it  will  beat  all  your  dead  institutions  to  dust.  Hearts 
and  sentiments  are  alive,  and  we  all  know  that  the  gentlest 


^o*^ 
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of  Nature's  p-owths  or  motions  will,  in  time,  l)nrst  asiuuler 
or  wear  away  the  proudest  dead- weight  man  can  heap 
upon  tliem.  If  this  be  the  power  of  the  gentlest  growth, 
let  the  stoutest  heart  tremble  before  the  tornado  of  a 
people  roused  to  terrible  vengeance  by  tlie  siglit  of  long 
years  of  cowardly  and  merciless  oppression,  and  oft^ 
repeated  instances  of  selfish  and  calculating  apostasy. 
You  may  build  your  Capitol  of  granite,  and  pile  it  high 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  if  it  is  fbimded  on  or  mixed  up 
with  iniquity,  the  pidse  of  a  girl  will  in  time  beat  it  down. 
^^  There  is  no  monarch  on  earth  whose  throne  is  not  liable 
to  be  shaken  by  the  sentiment  of  the  just  and  intelligent 
part  of  the  people."  What  is  this  but  a  recantation, — 
doing  penance  for  the  impudence  uttered  in  Bowdoin 
Square  ?  .  Surely  this  is  the  white  sheet  and  lighted  torch 
which  the  Scotch  Church  imposed  as  penance  on  its  erring 
members.  Who  woidd  imagine,  that  the  same  man  who 
said  of  the  public  discussion  of  the  Slavery  question,  that  it 
must  be  put  down,  could  have  dictated  this  sentiment,  -~ 
**  It  becomes  us,  in  the  station  which  we  hold,  to  let  that 
public  opinion,  so  far  as  we  form  it,  have  free  course  "  ? 
What  was  the  haughty  threat  we  heard  firom  Bowdoin 
S(}uare  a  year  ago  ?  "  Tliis  agitation  must  be  put  down.** 
Now,  *^  It  becomes  us,  mltEe  stafion  which  we  hoIS,' lolet 
tlmt^pyj3fe' ypM  Behofd  the  great; 

doughface  cringing  before  the  cdlm^eye  of  Kossuth,  who 
had  nothing  but  ^^rubnirdub  agitation"  with  which  to 
rescue  Hungary  from  the  bloody  talons  of  the  Austrian 
eagle! 

This  is  statesmanship  I  The  statesmanship  that  says  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to-day,  ^^  Smother 
those  prejudices,"  and  to-morrow,  **  There  is  no  throne  on 
the  broad  earth  strong  enough  to  stand  up  against  the 
sentiment  of  justice.'*  What  is  that  but  the  "  preju- 
dices" of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  against 
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man-liimting  ?  And  this  is  the  man  before  whom  the 
press  and  the  pulpit  ef  the  country  would  have  had  the 
Abolitionists  bow  thehr  heads,  and  lay  their  mouUis  in  the 
dust,  instead  c^  holding  (sat  to  the  eternal  principles  ot 
justice  and  right  I 

It  would  be  idle^  to  be  sure,  to  base  any  argument  on 
an  opinion  of  Afr.  Webster's.  Like  the  chameleon,  he 
takes  his  hae,  on  these  subjects,  firom  the  air  he  breathes. 
He  has  his  *^  October  sun  "  opinion,  and  his  Faneuil 
Hall  opinions.  But  the  recantation  here  is  at  least  notice- 
able ;  and  his  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  masses  is 
more  yaluahle  as  coming  from  an  unwilling  witness.  The 
best  of  us  are  ccmscious  of  being,  at  times,  somewhat  awed 
by  the  colossal  institutions  about  us,  which  seem  to  be 
opposing  our  progress.  There  are  those  who  occasionally 
weary  rf  this  manl  suasion,  and  sigh  for  something  tangi- 
ble ;  some  power  that  they  can  feel,  and  see  its  operation. 
The  advancing  tide  you  cannot  mark.  The  gem  forms 
unseen.  The  granite  increases  and  crumbles,  and  you  can 
hardly  mark  either  process.  The  great  change  in  a  na- 
tion's opinion  is  the  saiQ^.  .  We  stand  here  to-day,  and  if 
we  look  bade  twenty  years,  we  can  see  a  change  in  public 
opinion  ;  yes,  we  can  see  a  great  change.  Then  the  great 
statesmen  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  talk  on  this  sub- 
ject They  have  been  made  to  talk.  These  hounds 
have  been  whipped  into  the  traces  of  the  nation's  car,  not 
by  three  newspapers,  which  Napoleon  dreaded,  but  by  <mg. 
[Cheers.]  The  great  parties  of  the  country  have  been 
broken  to  peces  and  crumbled.  The  great  sects  have 
been  broken  to  pieces.  Suppose  you  cannot  put  your 
finger  upon  an  individual  fiict ;  still,  in  the  great  result, 
yoa  see  what  Webster  tells  us  in  his  speech :  ^^  De- 
pend ufoa  it,  gentlemen,  that  between  these  two  rival 
powers,  —  the  autocratic  power,  maintained  by  arms  and 
fiirce,  and  the  pcqpular  power,  maintained  by  opinion, — 
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the  former  is  constantly  decreasing ;  and,  thank  God  I  the 
latter  is  constantly  increasing.  Real  hnman  liberty  is 
gaining  the  ascendant ; —  [he  must  feel  sad  at  that  I]  — and 
the  part  which  we  have  to  act  in  all*  this  great  drama 
is  to  show  ourselves  in  favor  of  those  rights ;  to  uphold 
our  ascendency,  and  to  carry^it  on,  until  we  shall  see  it 
culminate  in  the  highest  heaven^^er  our  heads." 

Now  I  look  upon  this  speech  as  the  most  remarkable 
Mr.  Webster  has  ever  made  on  the  antislavery  agitation 
to  which  we  are  devoted,  —  as  a  most  remarkable~^nles- 
sion,  under  the  circumstances.  I  read  it  here  and  to  you, 
because,  in  the  circle  I  see  around  me,  the  larger  propor- 
tion are  Abolitionists,  —  men  attached  to  the  movement 
which  this  meeting  represents,  —  men  whose  thoughts  are 
occasionally  occupied  with  the  causes  and  with  the  effects 
of  its  real  progress.  I  would  force  from  the  reluctant  lips 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  his  testimony  to  the  real  power 
of  the  masses.  I  said  that  the  day  was,  before  gunpowder, 
when  the  noble,  dad  in  steel,  was  a  mateh  for  a  thousand. 
GunppjrdezJaKdlgd  pegjsant  and  prince.  The  printing- 
press  has  done  the  sam?*  In  the  micLst'of  thinking  people, 
in  the  long  run,  there  are  no  so-called  ^^ great"  men. 
The  accumidated  intellect  of  the  masses  is  greater  than 
the  heaviest  brain  God  ever  gave  to  a  single  man.  .Web- 
ster, though  he  may  gather  into  his  own  person  the 
confidence  of  parties,  and  the  attachment  of  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  is  Vit  a  f^athfir^s  weight  in  thfr 
balance  against  the  average  of  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject  "of  slavery.  A  newspaper  paragraph,  a  county 
meeting,  a  gathering  for  conversation,  a  change  in  the 
character  of  a  dozen  individuals, — these  are  the  several 
fountains  and  sources  of  public  opinion.  And,  friends, 
when  we  gather,  month  after  month,  at  such  meetings  as 
these,  we  should  encourage  ourselves  with  considerations 
of  this  kind:  —  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  democratio 


eqoalitf ;  dnt,  tat  a  moment,  m  ptrty  mkj  ittaiiHi  Ajvuinst 
the  age,  bat  in  the  end  it  goes  by  the  board;  that  tha 
man  who  knnches  a  sound  ailment,  who  sets  on  two 
feet  a  startling  fact,  and  bids  it  travel  from  Maine  to 
Gre<»gia,  is  just  as  certain  that  in  the  end  he  will  change 
the  goyemment,  as  if,  to  destroy  the  Capitol,  ho  had 
placed  gunpowder  under  the  Senate-chamber.  Natural 
philosophers  tell  us,  that,  if  you  will  only  multiply  the 
simplest  force  into  enough  time,  it  will  equal  the  greatest. 
So  it  k  with  the  slow  intellectual  movement  of  the  masses. 
It  can  scarcely  be  seen,  but  it  is  a  constant  movement :  it 
is  the  shadow  on  the  dial ;  never  still,  though  never  seen 
to  move ;  it  is  the  tide,  it  is  the  ocean,  gaining  on  the 
proudest  and  strongest  bulwarks  that  human  art  or 
strength  can  build.  It  may  be  defied  for  a  moment,  but 
in  the  end  Nature  always  triumphs.  So  the  race,  if  it 
cannot  drag  a  Webster  along  with  it,  leaves  him  behind 
and  forgets  him.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  race  is  rich 
enough  to  afibrd  to  do  vrithout  the  greatest  intellects  God 
ever  let  the  Devil  buy.  Stranded  ah)ng  the  past,  there  are 
a  great  many  dried  mummies  of  dead  intellects,  which  the 
nee  found  too  heavy  to  drag  forward. 

I  hail  the  almighty  power  of  the  tongue.     I  swear 

nBpgMtMH*  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  press.     The  peopio 

sever  err.    **  Vox  papuU,  vox  Dei^^  —  the  voice  of  the 

«o|de  is  the  voice  of  God.     I  do  not  mean  this  of  any 

'i^l^  veidict  which  the  people  of  to-day  may  record.     In 

wt^  die  selfishness  of  one  class  neutralizes  the  selfishnewi 

The  interests  of  one  age  clash  against  the 

of  another;  but  in  the  great  re^mlt  the  mre 

mjm  flKans  right.     The  people  always  mean  ri^t,  and 

Ae  end  they  will  hav^  the  right      I  believe  in  the 

■tf  anlfioitt  —  not  the  twenty  millions  that  live  norw^ 

r — to  arrange  this  qoestion  a^  slavery,  which 

1  pohtidans  hove  scvg^  to  kesrp  o«t  of  ii|^ 
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Thejr  have  kept  it  locked  mp  in  the  Senate^luunber,  they 
have  hidden  it  behind  the  commnniim-table,  thej  have 
appealed  to  the  saperstitioas  and  idolatroiis  veneration  for 
the  State  and  the  Union  to  avoid  this  qnestion,  and  so 
have  kept  it  from  the  influence  of  the  great  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  masses.  But  change  all  this,  drag  it 
fr*om  its  concealment,  and  give  it  to  the  people  ;  launch  it 
on  the  age,>and  aU  is  safe.  It  will  find  a  safe  harbor*  A 
man  is  always  selfish  enough  for  himself.  The  soldier 
will  be  selfish  enough  for  himself;  the  merchant  will  be 
selfish  enough  for  himself;  yes,  he  will  be  willing  to  go  to 
hell  to  secure  his  own  fortune,  but  he  will  not  be  ready  to 
go  there  to  make  the  fortune  of  his  nei<vhbor.  Rarely 
is  any  man  willing  to  sacrifice  his  own  character  for  the 
benefit  of  hiB  neighbor ;  and  whenever  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  this  nation  tliat  the  interests  of  a  class,  not  of  the 
whole,  the  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
masses,  are  subserved  by  holding  our  fellow-men  in  bond- 
age, then  we  shall  spike  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  or  get 
their  artillery  on  our  side. 

I  want  you  to  turn  your  eyes  firom  institutions  to  men. 
The  difficulty  of  the  present  day  and  with  us  is,  we  are 
bullied  by  institutions.  A  man  gets  up  in  the  pulpit,  or 
sits  on  the  bench,  and  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  bullied  by 
the  judge  or  the  clergyman,  when,  if  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  us,  on  the  brick  pavement,  as  a  simple  individual,  his 
ideas  would  not  have  disturbed  our  clear  thoughts  an  hour. 
Now  the  duty  of  each  antislavery  man  is  simply  this,  — - 
Stand  on  the  pedestal  of  your  own  individual  independence, 
summon  these  institutions  about  you,  and  judge  them. 
The  question  is  deep  enough  to  require  this  judgment  of 
you.  This  is  what  the  cause  asks  of  you,  my  friends  ;  and 
the  moment  you  shall  be  willing  to  do  this,  to  rely  upon 
yourselves,  that  moment  the  truths  I  have  read  from  tlie 
lips  of  one  whom  the  country  regards  as  its  greatest  states- 
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man  will  shine  oyer  yonr  path,  assaring  yon  that  out  of 
this  agitation,  as  snre  as  the  sun  shines  at  noonday,  the  future 
character  of  the  American  goyemment  will  be  formed. 

If  we  lived  in  England,  if  we  lived  in  France,  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  movement  might  be  different,  for  there 
stand  accomulated  wealth,  hungry  churches,  and  old 
nobles,-* a  class  which  popular  agitation  but  slowly 
affects.  To  these  pubUc  opinion  is  obliged  to  bow.  We 
have  seen,  for  instance,  the  agitation  of  1848  in  Europe, 
deep  as  it  was,  seemingly  triumphant  as  it  was  for  six 
months,  retire,  beaten,  before  the  undisturbed  foundations 
of  the  governments  of  the  Continent.  You  recollect,  no 
doubt,  the  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  rolled  from 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  very  feet  of  the  Czar,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Europe  was  melted  into  one  republic.  Men 
thought  the  new  generation  had  indeed  come.  We 
waited  twelve  months,  and  ^^  the  turrets  and  towers  of  old 
institutions  —  the  church,  law,  nobility,  government  — 
reappeared  above  the  subsiding  wave."  Now  there  are  no 
such  institutions  here ;  — ^^no  law  that  can  abide  one  moment 
when  popular  opinion  demands  its  abrogation.  The  gov- 
ernment is  wrecked  the  moment  the  newspapers  decree 
it.  The  penny  papers  of  this  State  in  the  Sims  case  did 
more  to  dictate  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw,  than 
the  Legislature  that  sat  in  the  State-House,  or  the  statute- 
book  of  Massachusetts.     I  mean  what  I  say.     ^b^,  P^m^y 

pager8j)fJ!fe2:iork.-dlLm^  .^_£2X§nL!toj*^ftUBS3!^ 
the  WhiteHouse  at  Washuigton.  _^Mr.  Webster  says  we 
live  ^dcr  a  governinent  of  laws.  He  was  never  more 
mistaken,  even  when  he  thought  the  antislavery  agitft- 
tion  could  be  stopped.  We  live  under  a  government  of 
fwATi --,  |^P<1  mnrpinjgr  ncwspapcrs.  [AppIausc.]  Bennett 
and  Horace  Greeley  are  more  really  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  than  Millard  Fillmore.  Daniel  Webster 
himself  cannot  even  get  a  nomination.    Why  7    Because, 
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long  ago,  the  ebbing  tide  of  public  opinion  left  him  a 
wreck,  stranded  on  the  side  of  the  popular  cnrrent. 

We  live  under  a  govemment  of  men.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  nothing  in  South  Carolina,  bnt  the  black  law  is 
everything.  The  law  that  says  the  colored  man  shall  sit 
in  the  jury-box  in  the  city  of  Boston  is  nothing.  Why  ? 
Because  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  the  Selectmen  of 
Boston,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been  such  slaves  of 
coloi*phobia,  that  they  did  not  choose  to  execute  this  law 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  might  go  through  the  statute- 
book,  and  show  you  the  same  result.  Now  if  this  be 
true  against  us,  it  is  true  for  us.  Remember,  that  the 
penny  papers  may  be  starved  into  antislavery,  whenever 
we  shall  put  behind  them  an  antislavery  public  senti- 
ment. Wilberforce  and  Clarkson  had  to  vanquish  the 
moneyed  power  of  England,  the  West  India  interest,  and 
overawe  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain,  before  they  con- 
quered. The  settled  purpose  of  the  great  middle  class 
had  to  wait  till  all  this  was  accomplished.  The  moment 
we  have  the  control  of  public  opinion,  —  the  women  and 
the  children,  the  school-houses,  the  school-books,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  newspapers,  —  tliat  moment  we  have  settled 
the  question. 

Men  blame  us  for  the  bitterness  of  our  language  and  the 
])ersonality  of  our  attacks.  It  results  from  our  position. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  can  never  be  made  to  stay 
and  argue  a  long  question.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  it, 
through  the  hides  of  their  idols.  When  you  have  launched 
your  spear  into  the  rhinoceros  hide  of  a  Webster  or  a  Ben- 
ton, every  Whig  and  Democrat  feels  it.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  every  reform  must  take  for  its  text  the 
mistakes  of  great  men.  God  gives  us  great  scoundrels  for 
texts  to  antislavery  sermons.  See  to  it,  when  Nature 
has  provided  you  a  monster  like  Webster,  that  you  exhibit 
him — himself  a  whole  menagerie  —  throughout  the  coun- 
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try.  [Great  cheering.]  It  is  not  often,  in  the  wide  world's 
history,  that  you  see  a  man  so  lavishly  gifted  by  nature, 
and  called,  in  the  concurrence  of  events,  to  a  position  like 
that  which  he  occupied  on  the  seventh  of  March,  surrender 
liis  great  power,  and  quench  the  high  hopes  of  his  race. 
No  man,  since  the  age  of  Luther,  has  ever  held  in  his 
hand,  so  palpably,  the  destinies  and  character  of  a  mighty 
people.  He  stood  like  the  Hebrew  prophet  betwixt  the 
living  BXid  the  dead.  He  had  but  to  have  upheld  the  cross 
of  common  truth  and  honesty,  and  the  black  dishonor  of 
two  hundred  years  would  have  been  effiiced  forever.  He 
bowed  his  vassal  head  to  the  temptations  of  the  flesh  and 
of  lucre.  He  gave  himself  up  into  the  lap  of  the  Delilah 
of  slavery,  for  the  mere  promise  of  a  nomination,  and  the 
greatest  hour  of  the  age  was  bartered  away, — not  for  a 
mess  of  pottage,  but  for  the  promise  of  a  mess  of  pottage, 
—  a  promise,  thank  (Jodl  which  is  to  be  broken.  [En- 
thusiastic applause.]  I  say,  it  is  not  often  that  Providence 
permits  the  eyes  of  twenty  millions  of  thinking  people  to 
behold  the  fidl  of  another  Lucifer,  from  the  very  battle- 
ments of  Heaven,  down  into  that  "  lower  deep  of  the 
lowest  deep"  of  hell.  [Great  sensation.]  On  such  a 
text,  how  efi^ctive  should  be  the  sermon  I 

Let  us  see  to  it,  that,  in  spite  of  the  tenderness  of  Amer- 
ican prejudice,  in  spite  of  the  morbid  charity  that  would 
have  us  rebuke  the  sin,  but  spare  the  sinner,  in  spite  of 
this  effeminate  Christianity,  that  would  let  millions  pine, 
lest  one  man's  feelings  be  injured,  —  let  us  see  to  it,  ftiends, 
that  we  be  ^^  harsh  as  truth  and  uncompromising  as  jus- 
tice '' ;  remembering  always,  Uiat  every  single  man  set 
against  this  evil  may  be  another  Moses,  every  single 
tliought  you  launch  may  be  the  thunders  of  another  Na- 
poleon from  the  steps  of  another  St.  Roche ;  remembering 
that  we  live  not  in  an  age  of  individual  despotism,  when  a 
Charles  the  Fifth  could  set  up  or  put  down  the  slave-trade. 
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but  surrounded  by  twentv  millions,  whose  opinion  is  <mii- 
nipotent,  —  that  the  hnndnc^l  gathered  in  a  Xew  En^and 
school-house  mav  be  the  hondred  who  shall  teach  the  ri^g' 
men  of  the  other  half  of  the  continent,  and  stereotype  Free- 
dom on  the  banks  of  the  Pacific ;  remembering  and  wor- 
shipping reverentially  the  great  American  idea  ct  the 
omnipotence  of  ^^ thinking  men,"  of  the  ^sentiment  of 
justice/*  against  which  no  throne  is  potent  enough  to 
stand,  no  Constitution  sacred  enough  to  endure.  Remem- 
ber this,  when  you  go  to  an  antislaTery  gathering  in  a 
school-house,  and  know  that,  weighed  against  its  solenm 
purpose,  its  terrible  resolution,  its  earnest  thought,  Web- 
ster himself,  and  all  huckstering  statesmen,  in  the  opposite 
scale,  shall  kick  the  beam.  Worshipping  the  tongue,  let 
us  be  willing,  at  all  times,  to  be  known  thnjughoot  the 
community  as  the  all-talk  party.  The  age  of  bullets  is 
over.  The  age  of  men  armed  in  mail  is  over.  The  age 
of  thrones  has  gone  by.  The  age  of  statesmen  —  God  be 
praised !  9ueh  statesmen  —  is  over.  The  age  of  thinking 
men  has  come.  With  the  aid  of  God,  then,  every  man  I 
can  reach  I  will  set  thinking  on  the  snl^ect  of  slavery. 
[Cheers.]  The  age  of  reading  men  has  come.  I  will  try 
to  imbue  every  newspaper  with  Grarrisonianism.  [Loud 
applause.]  The  age  of  the  masses  has  come.  Xow, 
Daniel  Webster  counts  one.  Give  him  joy  of  it! — bat 
the  ^rab-ft-dob  agjltation'*  ooonts  at  least  twenty,  —  nine- 
teen better.  Nineteen,  whom  no  chance  of  nomination 
tempts  to  a  change  of  opinions  once  a  twelvemonth ;  who 
need  no  Kossuth  advent  to  recall  them  to  their  senses. 

What  I  want  to  impress  you  with  is,  the  great  weight 
that  b  attached  to  the  opinion  of  everything  that  can  caU 
itself  a  man.  Give  me  anything  that  walks  erect,  and  can 
read,  and  he  shall  count  one  in  the  millions  of  the  Lord's 
Bntal  host,  which  is  yet  to  come  up  and  trample  all 
in  the  dnst.    The  weeds  poured  forth  in  na- 
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ture^s  lavish  laxoriance,  give  them  but  time,  and  their  tiny 
roots  shall  rend  asunder  the  foundations  of  palaces,  and 
crumble  the  Pyramids  to  the  earth.  We  may  be  weeds 
in  comparison  with  these  marked  men ;  but  in  the  lavish 
luxuriance  of  that  nature  which  has  at  least  allowed  us  to 
be  ^^  thinking,  reading  men,"  I  learn,  Webster  being  my 
witness,  that  there  is  no  throne  potent  enough  to  stand 
against  us.  It  is  morbid  enthusiasm  this  that  I  have. 
Grant  it.  But  they  tell  us  that  this  heart  of  mine,  which 
beats  so  unintermittedly  in  the  bosom,  if  its  force  could  be 
directed  against  a  granite  pillar,  would  wear  it  to  dust  in 
the  course  of  a  man's  life.  Your  Capitol,  Daniel  Webster, 
is  marble,  but  the  pulse  of  every  humane  man  is  beating 
against  it.  God  will  give  us  time,  and  the  pulses  of  men 
shall  beat  it  down.  [Loud  and  enthusiastic  cheering.] 
Take  the  mines,  take  the  Harwich  fishing-skiffs,  take 
the  Lfowell  mills,  take  all  the  coin  and  the  cotton,  still 
the  day  must  be  ours,  thank  God,  for  the  hearts  ^^  the 
hearts  are  on  our  side  I 

There  is  nothing  stronger  than  human  prejudice.  A 
crazy  sentimentalism  like  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit  hurled 
half  of  Europe  upon  Asia,  and  changed  the  destinies  of 
kingdoms.  We  may  be  crazy.  Would  to  God  he  would 
make  us  all  craay  enough  to  forget  for  one  moment  the 
cold  deductions  of  intellect,  and  let  these  hearts  of  ours 
beat,  beat,  beat,  under  tlie  promptings  of  a  common  hu- 
manity I  They  have  put  wickedness  into  the  statute-book, 
and  its  destruction  is  just  as  certain  as  if  they  had  put 
gunpowder  under  the  Cq)itol.  That  is  my  faith.  That 
it  is  which  turns  my  eye  firom  the  ten  thousand  news- 
papers, from  the  forty  thousand  pulpits,  from  the  millions 
of  Whigs,  from  the  millions  of  Democrats,  from  the  might 
of  sect,  from  tlie  marble  government,  from  the  iron  army, 
fit)m  the  navy  riding  at  anchor,  from  all  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  deem  great  and  potent, — turns  it  back  to  the 
simplest  child  or  woman,  to  the  first  murmured  protest 
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that  is  heard  bgamst  bad  laws.  I  recf^ise  in  it  the  great 
future,  the  first  mmUings  of  that  vcdcano  destined  to  orer- 
throw  these  mighty  preparations,  and  buy  in  the  hot  laya 
of  its  full  excitement  all  this  laughing  prosperity  which  now 
rests  so  secure  on  its  side. 

All  haO,  PuUic  Opinion  I  To  be  sure,  it  b  a  dangerous 
thing  under  which  to  live.  It  rules  to-day  in  the  desire  to 
obej  all  kinds  of  laws,  and  takes  your  life.  It  rules  again 
in  tlie  kre  of  liberty,  and  rescues  Shadrach  from  Boston 
Court-House.  It  rules  to-morrow  in  the  manhood  of  him 
who  loads  the  musket  to  shoot  down  —  God  be  praised !  — 
the  man-hunter,  Gorsuch.  [Applause.]  It  rules  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  slave  escapes  to  Canada.  It  is  our  interest 
to  educate  this  people  in  humanity,  and  in  deep  reverence 
for  the  rights  of  the  lowest  and  humblest  individual  that 
makes  up  our  numbers.  Elach  man  here,  in  hct,  holds  his 
property  and  his  life  dependent  on  the  constant  presence 
of  an  agitation  like  this  of  antislavery.  Eternal  v^i- 
lance  is  the  price  of  liberty :  power  is  ever  slealiBg  from 
die  many  to  the  few.  The  manna  of  popular  liberty  nmst 
he  gathered  each  day,  or  it  is  rotten.  The  living  s^  of 
to-day  outgrows  the  dead  rind  of  yesterday.  The  hand 
intrusted  with  power  becomes,  either  frmn  human  deprav- 
ity or  s^prj^  dt  eorp^  the  necessary  enemy  of  the  people. 
Only  by  continual  oversighl  can  the  democrat  in  office  be 
prevented  from  hardening  into  a  despot :  only  fay  uninter- 
mitted  agitation  can  a  people  be  kept  ssSdently  awake 
to  principle  not  to  let  liberty  be  sasodmred  in  material 
prosperity.  All  domls  it  »  said*  have  sunshine  behind 
them,  and  aU  evila  have  some  good  result ;  so  sbvery*  by 
dm  necessity  of  its  abolitioiw  has  saved  the  freedom  of  the 
wliite  mee  from  being  melted  in  the  luxury  or  buried  be* 
neath  the  gold  of  its  own  success.  Never  look,  therefore^ 
6r  an  age  whes  the  people  can  be  q[niet  and  safe.  At 
mmh  times  Dfupotisin,  Ska  a  shrouding  mist,  steab  over 
A*  miaat  of  Fiewii—      The  Dllld^  a  thovsaui  yeas 
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ago,  built  against  the  ocean  their  bulwarks  of  willow  and 
mad.  Do  they  trust  to  that  ?  No.  Each  year  the  patient, 
industrious  peasant  gives  so  much  time  £rom  the  cultivation 
of  his  soil  and  the  care  of  his  children  to  stop  the  breaks 
and  replace  the  willow  which  insects  have  eaten,  that  ho 
may  keep  the  land  his  fathers  rescued  from  the  water,  and 
bid  defiance  to  the  waves  that  roar  above  his  head,  as  if 
demanding  back  the  broad  fields  man  has  stolen  from  their 
reahn. 

Some  men  suppose  that,  in  order  to  the  people's  govern- 
ing themselves,  it  is  only  necessary,  as  Fisher  Ames  said, 
that  the  ^^  Rights  of  Man  be  printed,  and  that  every  citizen 
have  a  copy."  As  the  Epicureans,  two  thousand  years 
ago,  imagined  God  a  being  who  arranged  this  marvellous 
machinery,  set  it  going,  and  then  sunk  to  sleep.  Republics 
exist  only  on  the  tenure  of  being  constantly  agitated.  The 
antislavery  agitation  is  an  important,  nay,  an  essential 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  It  is  not  a  disease 
nor  a  medicine.  No ;  it  is  the  normal  state,  —  the  normal 
state  of  the  nation.  Never,  to  our  latest  posterity,  can  we 
afford  to  do  without  prophets,  like  Garrison,  to  stir  up  the 
monotony  of  wealth,  and  reawake  the  people  to  the  great 
ideas  that  are  constantly  fading  out  of  their  minds,  —  to 
trouble  the  waters,  that  there  may  be  health  in  their  flow. 
Every  government  is  always  growing  corrupt.  Every 
Secretary  of  State  is,-  by  the  very  necessity  of  his  position^ 
an  apostate.  [Hisses  and  cheers.]  I  mean  what  I  say* 
He  is  an  enemy  to  the  people,  of  necessity,  because  the 
moment  he  joins  the  government,  he  gravitates  against 
that  popular  agitation  which  is  the  life  of  a  republic.  A 
republic  is  nothing  but  a  constant  overflow  of  lava.  The 
principles  of  Jefferson  are  not  up  to  the  principles  of  to- 
day. It  was  well  said  of  Webster,  that  he  knows  well 
the  Hancock  and  Adams  of  1776,  but  he  does  not  know 
the  Hancocks  and  Adamses  of  to-day.  The  republic  whicb 
sinks  to  sleep,  trusting  to  constitutions  and  machinery,  to 
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politicians  and  statesmen,  for  the  safety  of  its  liberties,  nerer 
will  have  any.  The  people  are  to  be  waked  to  a  new 
efibrt,  just  as  the  Choich  has  to  be  regenerated,  in  each 
age.  The  antistaTery  agitation  is  a  necessity  of  each  age, 
to  keep  ever  on  the  alert  this  fidthfiil  vigilance,  so  con« 
stantly  in  danger  of  sleep.  We  must  live  like  oar  Pa- 
ritan  fathers,  who  always  went  to  church,  and  sat  down 
to  dinner,  when  the  Indians  were  in  their  neighborhood, 
with  their  musket-lock  on  the  one  side  and  a  drawn  sword 
on  the  other. 

If  I  had  time  or  voice  to-night,  I  might  proceed  to  a 
fiirther  development  of  this  idea,  and  I  trust  I  could  make 
it  clear,  which  I  fear  I  have  not  yet  done.  To  my  con- 
viction, it  is  Gk)spel  truth,  that,  instead  of  the  antidaveiy 
agitation  being  an  evil,  or  even  the  unwelcome  cure  of  a 
disease  in  this  government,  the  youngest  child  that  lives 
may  lay  his  hand  on  the  youngest  child  that  his  gray  hairs 
shall  see,  and  say :  ^^  The  agitation  was  commenced 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed;  it 
took  its  second  tide  when  the  Antislavery  Declaration 
was  signed  in  1833,  —  a  movement,  not  the  cure,  but  the 
diet  of  a  free  people,  —  not  the  homoeopathic  or  the  allo- 
pathic dose  to  which  a  sick  land  has  recourse,  but  the 
daily  cold  water  and  the  simple  bread,  the  daily  diet 
and  absolute  necessity,  the  manna  of  a  people  wander- 
ing in  the  wilderness."  There  is  no  Canaan  in  politics. 
As  health  lies  in  labor,  and  there  is  no  royal  road  to  it  but 
through  toil,  so  there  is  no  republican  road  to  safety  but 
in  constant  distrust.  ^^In  distrust,"  said  Demosthenes, 
^^  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind."  Let  us  see  to  it  that  these 
sentinel  nerves  are  ever  on  the  alert.  If  the  Alps,  piled 
in  cold  and  still  sublimity,  be  the  emblem  of  Despotism, 
the  ever-restless  ocean  is  ours,  which,  girt  within  the 
eternal  laws  of  gravitation,  is  pure  only  because  never 
itill.     [Long-continued  applause.] 
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MR.  PRESIDENT :  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  talk 
about  Colonization  to-night,  and  I  am  glad  to  think 
that,  after  the  remarks  already  sabmitted  to  us,  it  is  un- 
necessary anything  more  should  be  said  on  that  topic.  I 
mean,  the  colonization  of  black  men  to  Africa.  I  have 
been  colonized  myself  from  this  hall  for  some  time ;  and 
in  getting  here  again,  I  prefer  to  go  back  to  the  old  note, 
and  try  to  get  the  "  hang  of  this  school-house."  [Laugh- 
ter.] You  know  Baron  Munchausen  says,  in  one  of  his 
manrellous  stories,  that  it  was  so  cold  one  day  in  Russia, 
when  he  began  to  play  a  tune  on  his  trumpet,  that  half  of 
it  froze  in  the  instrument  before  it  coidd  get  out ;  and  a 
few  months  afterwards,  he  was  startled,  in  Italy,  to  hear, 
of  a  sudden,  the  rest  of  the  tune  come  pealing  forth.  We 
were  somewhat  frozen  up  a  while  ago  in  this  hall,  with 
George  Thompson  on  the  platform ;  now  we  want  the 
rest  of  the  tune.     [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

The  MaU  of  this  morning  says  that  we  have  no  right 
to  this  hall,  because  it  was  refused  to  the  greatest  states- 
man in  the  land,  —  to  Daniel  Webster.  I  beheve  this  is 
a  mistake.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  went  to  him,  meta- 
phorically, on  their  knees,  and  entreated  the  great  man  to 
make  use  of  the  old  walls.     It  was  the  first  time  Faneuil 

*  Speech  before  the  MaBsachusettB  Antislaverj  Society,  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
Tndaj  eveiiiiig,  Jannaiy  30,  1A52. 


Fjh  s'  :.:::-y:;r:R  of  sims. 

}l.:\  ^.v.r  ]■■■-■■•  ^^:.y\--y  -  -  v  \:  :  It  D  ::.:■:  •'-  ^ 
{/ctti-ii,  uri'l  \Vi,[]\[  U'ft  c'.;;!.'.  V-vy  j.r.ij-jr  in  iiiia.  :•  ••  ; 
it  b  not  the  place  in  which  to  detend  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill.  He  did  right  wheti  he  refused  to  come.  Who 
built  these  walls  ?  Peter  Faneoil's  ancestors  were  them- 
selves iiigitives  from  an  edict  oHmofA  as  cruel  as  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  only  he  whose  soul  and  body 
refuse  to  crouch  beneath  inhuman  legislation  has  a  right 
to  be  heanl  here,  —  nobody  else.  [Cheers.]  A  Hugue- 
not built  this  hall,  who  was  not  permitted  to  U^e  on  tbe 
soil  of  his  own  beautiful  France,  and  it  may  naturally  be 
supposed  that  he  dedicated  it  to  the  most  ultra,  outside 
idea  of  liberty.  It  is  a  place  for  the  running  slave  to  find 
a  shelter,  —  not  for  a  recreant  statesman.  [Deafening 
cheers.] 

This  hall  has  never  been  made  ridiculous  but  once ; 
never  was  made  the  laughing-stock  of  New  England  but 
once.  That  was  about  nine  months  ago,  when  the  ^^  Sims 
brigade  "  were  lefl  soundly  asleep  here,  in  the  gray  of  the 
morning,  while  the  awkward  squad  of  Marshal  Tukey 
stole  down  State  Street  with  Thomas  Sims,  not  deigning 
to  ask  their  permission  or  their  aid,  and  leaving  them  to 
find  out,  the  next  morning,  that  the  great  deed  had  been 
done,  without  their  so  much  as  **  hearing  a  noise.*'  Sol- 
diers asleep  in  Faneuil  Hall,  whfle  mischief  was  doing  so 
near  as  State  Street  ?  O  what  gallant  soldiers  thej  must 
have  been  I     [Loud  laughter  and  cheers.] 

Times  have  changed  since  we  were  here  befinre.  Tbe 
last  time  I  stood  on  this  platform,  there  sat  beside  me  a 
heroine  worthy  to  sit  in  the  hall  of  the  old  Huguenot,  — 
one  Elizabeth  Blakeley,  a  mulatto  girl,  of  Wilmington^ 
N.  C,  who,  loving  freedom  more  than  slavery,  concealed 
herself  on  board  a  Boston  brig.  In  the  little  narrcrw  pas- 
sage between  the  side  of  the  vessel  and  the  partition  that 
formed  the  cabin,  —  two  feet  eight  inches  of  room.    There 
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die  lay  whOe  her  inhnman  master,  almost  certain  she  was 
on  board  the  vessel,  had  it  smoked  with  salphor  and 
tobacco  three  times  orer.  StiU  she  bore  it.  She  came 
North,  half  frozen,  in  the  most  inclement  month  of  the 
year,  —  this  month.  She  readied  Boston  just  able  to 
crawl.  Where  did  she  come?  O  those  were  better 
times  then!  She  came  here.  Jost  able  to  stand,  fresh 
from  that  baptism  of  suifering  for  liberty,  she  came  here. 
We  told  her  story.  And  with  us  that  night — withia 
ten  feet  of  where  I  stand  —  sat  Fredrika  Bremer,  the 
representative  of  the  literature  of  the.Old  World ;  and  her 
humane  sympathies  were  moved  so  much^  that  the  rose- 
bud she  held  in  her  hand  she  sent  honoring  me  by 
sending  it  by  my  hand)  to  the  first  representative  of 
American  slavery  she  had  seen.  It  was  the  tribute  of 
Europe's  heart  and  intellect  to  a  heroine  of  the  black  race, 
in  Faneuil  Hall.  Times  have  changed  since.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  incense  which  Miss  Bremer  has,  half  igno- 
lantly,  I  hope,  laid  on  the  demon  altar  of  our  land,  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  put  that  Betsey  Blakeley  on  this  platform 
to-night;  it  would  not  be  safe  for  her  to  appear  in  a  public 
meeting.  What  has  changed  this  public  opinion  ?  I  wish, 
it  was  8(Hne  single  man.  I  wish  it  was  some  official  of  the 
city,  that  so  we  could  make  him  tlie  scapegoat  of  public 
indignation,  let  him  carry  it  forth,  and  thus  the  fair  &me 
of  our  city  be  freed.  This,  Mr.  President,  brings  me  to 
my  sulgect.  The  resolutions  I  wish  to  speak  to  are  these*. 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  read  in  Faneuil  Hall,  at  this,  the 
first  meeting  the  Abolitionists  have  held  here  since  the 
foul  deed  of  April  12th  disgraced  the  city.  I  feel  that 
these  peddling  hucksters  of  State  and  Milk  Streets  owe 
me  full  atonement  for  the  foul  dishonor  they  have  brought 
upon  the  city  of  my  birth. 

**'  Ruohedy  That,  as  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth, 
we  record  our  deep  disapprobation  and  indignant  protest  a^Edntt 
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the  surrender  of  Uramas  Sims  bj  tlie  dtj,  its  sanctioD  of  the 
oowardlj  and  lying  policj  of  the  police,  its  servile  and  volunteer 
seal  in  behalf  of  the  man-hunters,  and  its  deliberate,  wanton,  and 
avowed  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the 
basest  of  all  purposes, — slave-traiUng,  selling  a  fiee  man  into 
bondage,  that  State  Street  and  MUk  Street  might  make  monej.* 

Next  we  ocme  to  that  man  [John  P.  Bigelow]  who 
stood  at  yonder  door,  looking  on,  while  Geoi^  Thompson 
was  mobbed  from  this  platform ;  who,  neither  an  honorable 
Mayor  nor  a  gentleman,  broke  at  once  his  oath  of  otRce  and 
his  promise  as  a  gentleman  to  give  us  this  hall  for  certain 
eighty  dollars  to  be  paid  him,  and  when  he  had  stood  by 
and  seen  ns  mobbed  oat  of  it,  thought  he  mended  his 
character  by  confessing  his  guflt,  in  not  daring  to  send  in 
a  biO! 

'^Rewohed,  That  the  diromstances  of  the  case  will  not  allow  as 
to  believe  that  this  in&moas  deed  was  the  act  of  the  City  ^▼* 
emroent  only ;  and  then,  as  Bo8t(Mi4iom  men,  some  of  ns,  com- 
Ibrting  ourselves  in  the  refledian  that  the  &wning  sycophant 
who  disgraced  the  Mayoi's  chair  was  not  bora  on  the  pwiiwaiia 
whose  fiorfiunehebkitled;  bat  aD  the  fiMSls  go  to  diow,that  in 
tins,  as  in  aD  his  life,  he  was  nnhr  the  easy  wmd  ahofling  tool  of 
the  moMcyed  chases,  and  therefore  too  insignificaat  to  be  nmem- 
L  any  hq[her  feeling  Ika 

That  we  cherish  a  deep 
die  jo^ges.of  the  On 
OQwarfioe,  pitifel  snbsmkBcyt  niter  lack  of  < 
entire  duiegard  of  dieir  oftciai  oaths,  witneased  in  ^■V^tt  the 
of  laws  they  were  boond  to  enferoe,  and  diagiaiaed  the 
mce  honored  by  die  presence  of  a  Sedgwick  and  a 


I  do  not  fei^t  that  tlie  Chmrh,  all  tlie  while  this 
melancholj  scene   was  passing,  stood  by  and  opheM  a 
people   in  tlie  execatian  of  an  inhuman  bw, 
tlie  bariMiity,  and  biptiacd  it  ^Christtaa  dn^.^ 
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O  no,  I  do  not  forget  this  I  But  I  remember  that,  in  an 
enterprising,  trading  city  like  oars,  the  merchants  are  fnll 
aa  mnch,  if  not  more,  responsible  for  the  state  of  public 
opinion,  than  the  second-rate  men  who  rather  occupy 
than  fill  oar  pulpits,  and  who  certainty  seldom  tempt  the 
brains  of  their  hearers  to  violate  the  command  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  **  Thou  shalt  not  do  any  work  on  the 
Sabbath  day." 

Do  yon  ask  why  the  Abolitionists  denounce  the  traders 
of  Boston  ?  It  is  because  the  merchants  chose  to  send 
back  Thomas  Sims,  —  pledged  their  individual  aid  to 
Marshal  Tukey,  in  case  there  should  be  any  resistance ; 
it  is  because  the  merchants  did  it  to  make  money.  Thank 
God,  they  have  not  made  any  I  [Great  cheering.]  Like 
the  negro  who  went  to  hear  Whitefield,  and  rolled  in  the 
dust  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  religious  excitement,  until 
they  told  him  it  was  not  Whitefield,  when  he  picked  him- 
self up,  crying  out,  "  Then  I  dirty  myself  for  nothing,'* 
so  they  dirtied  themselves  for  nothing!  [Tremendous 
cheering.]  If  only  slave-hunting  can  save  them,  may 
bankruptcy  sit  on  the  ledger  of  every  one  of  those  fifteen 
hundred  scoundrels  who  offered  Marshal  Tukey  their  aid  I 
[Tumultuous  applause.] 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  rejoiced  at,  —  it  is  this:  the 
fact  that  the  police  of  this  city  did  not  dare  even  to  arrest 
a  fugitive  slave,  calling  him  such.  The  dogs  of  Marshal 
Tukey  that  arrested  Thomas  Sims  in  Richmond  Street 
had  to  disguise  themselves  to  do  it,  —  dressed  in  the 
costume  and  called  themselves  watchmen  ;  and  told  a  lie, 
—  that  the  arrest  was  for  theft,  —  in  order  to  keep  peace 
in  the  street,  while  they  smuggled  him  into  a  carriage. 
Claim,  for  the  honor  of  Boston,  that,  when  her  police 
became  man-hunters,  they  put  their  badges  in  their  pockets, 
and  lied,  lest  their  prey  should  be  torn  fi:om  their  grasp, 
in  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation*     It  was  the  first 
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time  In  Boston  —  I  liope  it  will  be  tlie  last  —  tliat  the  laws 
were  oblitred  to  be  executed  by  lying  and  behind  bayonets, 
in  the  night.  So  much,  tliough  it  be  verj'  little,  may  still 
be  said  for  Boston,  —  that  Sims  was  arrested  by  lying  and 
disguised  policemen ;  he  was  judged  by  a  Commissioner 
who  sat  behind  bayonets ;  and  was  carried  .off  in  the  gray 
of  the  morning,  after  the  moon  set,  and  before  the  sun 
rose,  by  a  police  body  armed  with  swords.  She  was  dis- 
graced, but  it  was  by  force ;  while,  the  reverse  of  the 
Roman  rule,  cedant  arma  tog<B^  the  robe  gave  way  to  the 
sword.  The  law  was  executed ;  but  it  was  behind  bayo- 
nets. Such  laws  do  not  last  long.  [Loud  cheers.] 
Courts  that  sit  behind  chains  seldom  sit  more  than  once. 
[Renewed  cheering.] 

[A  Voice :    "  The  Whigs  defend  it."] 

O,  I  know  that  Mr.  Choate  has  been  here,  —  I  heard 
him,  and  before  a  Whig  caucus,  defend  the  policy  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He  told  us,  while  I  sat  in  yonder 
gallery,  of  the  "  infamous  ethics," — the  ^^  infamous  ethics^ 
that  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  deduced  the  duty  of  immediate  eman- 
cipation." The  sentiment  was  received,  I  am  thankful  to 
say,  with  a  solemn  silence,  though  Ruius  Choate  uttered  it 
to  an  assembly  of  Webster  Whigs.  I  heard  it  said  to-day, 
tliat  the  Abolitionists  had  done  nothing,  because  a  fugitive, 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  had  been  taken  out  of 
Boston.  They  have  done  a  great  deal  since,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  Peleg  Sprague,  standing  on  this 
platform,  pointed  to  this  portrait,  [the  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington,] and  called  him  ^^  that  slaveholder.'*  It  is  not 
now  considered  a  merit  in  Washington  that  he  held 
slaves;  men  apologize  for  it  now.  I  stood  in  this  hall, 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  '"  Abolitionist "  waa  linked  with 
epithets  of  contempt,  in  the  silver  tones  of  Otis,  and  all 
the  charms  that  a  divine  eloquenoe  and  most  felicitous 


diction  couM  throw  uoiind  a  Iiad  causa  wwBre  given  it ; 
the  excited  multitiide  seemed  actoully  ready  to  leap  up 
beneath  the  magie  of  his  speech*  It  woold  be  something, 
if  one  must  die,  to  die  by  soch  a  hand, — a  hand  somewhat 
worthj  and  able  to  stifle  antiskvery,  if  it  could  be  stifled* 
Tlie  orator  was  worthj  of  the  gigantic  task  he  attempted  i 
and  thoosands  crowded  befin^  him,  erery  one  of  their  ^ 
hearts  melted  by  that  eloquence^  beneath  which  Massa« 
chnsetts  had  bowed,  not  unworthily,  fi>r  more  than  thirty 
years.  I  came  here  again  last  fidl,  —  the  first  time  I  had 
been  here,  in  a  Whig  meeting,  since  listening  to  Otis.  I 
found  Rnfus  Choate  on  th^  platform.  Compared  with  the 
calm  grace  and  dignity  of  Otis,  the  thought  of  which  cama 
rushing  back,  he  struck  me  like  a  monkey  in  conrulsions. 
[Roars  of  laughter  and  cheers.]  Alas  I  I  said,  if  the  party 
which  has  owned  Massachusetts  so  long,  which  spoke  to 
me,  as  a  boy,  through  the  lips  of  Quincy  and  Sullivan,  of 
Webster  and  Otis,  has  sunk  down  to  the  miserable  sophis- 
try of  this  mountebank  I  —  and  I  felt  proud  of  the  city  of 
my  birth,  as  I  looked  over  the  miumuring  multitude  be- 
neath me,  on  whom  his  spasmodic  chatter  fell  like  a  wet 
blanket.  [Great  laughter  and  cheering.]  He  did  not  dare 
to  touch  a  second  time  on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He 
tried  it  once,  with  his  doctrine  of  *'*'  infamous  ethics,"  and 
the  men  were  as  silent  as  tlie  pillars  around  them.  Ah  I 
tliought  I,  we  have  been  here  a  little  too  often  ;  and  if  we 
have  not  impressed  the  seal  of  our  sentiments  very  deeply 
on  the  people,  they  have  at  least  learned  that  immediate 
emancipation,  though  possibly  it  be  a  dream,  is  not  *^  in- 
fiunous  ethica'';  and  that  such  doctrine,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  need 
more  than  the  flashy  rhetoric  of  a  Webster  retainer  to 
tear  them  asunder.     [Great  cheering.] 

The  judges  of  the  Commonwealth, — the  judges  of  the 
Commonwealth,-^!  have  something  to  say  of  them.     I 
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wish  sometimeg  we  lived  in  En^and,  and  I  will  tdH  yon 
why.  BecaoBe  John  Boll  has  some  degree  of  self-respect 
left.  There  is  an  innate,  do^ed  obstinacy  in  him,  that 
would  never  permit  the  snccessoiB  of  a  Hale,  a  Boiler,  a 
Mansfield,  or  a  Brougham,  to  stoop  beneath  any  chain  that 
a  city  constable  could  put  round  Westminster  HalL  I 
was  once  a  member  of  the  profession  myself,  but  ^d  I  am 
so  no  longer,  since  the  head  of  it  has  bowed  his  boriy  per* 
son  to  Francis  Tukey's  chain.  [Cheers.]  Did  he  not 
know  that  he  was  making  history  that  hour,  when  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth  entered  his  own 
court,  bowing^down  like  a  crimjbal  beneath  a  chain  four 
feet  firom  the  soil  ?  Did  he  not  recollect  he  was  the 
author  of  that  decision  which  shall  bo  remembered  when 
every  other  case  in  Pickering's  Reports  is  lost,  declaring 
the  slave  Med  a  free  woman  the  moment  she  set  foot  on 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  he  owed  more  respect 
to  himself  and  his  own  fame  than  to  disgrace  the  ermine 
by  passing  beAeath  a  chain  ?  There  is  something  in  em- 
blems. There  is  something,  on  great  occasions,  even  in 
the  attitude  of  a  man.  Chief  justice  Shaw  betrayed  the 
bench  and  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
honor  of  a  noble  profession,  when  for  any  purpose,  still 
more  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  George  T.  Curtis  to  act 
his  melancholy  farce  in  peace,  he  crept  under  a  chain  into 
liis  own  vourtproom.  And,  besides,  what  a  wanton  and 
gratuitous  insult  it  was  I  What  danger  was  there,  with 
two  hundred  men  inside  the  court-house,  and  three  hun- 
dred men  around  it  on  the  sidewalk  ?  Near  five  hundred 
sworn  policemen  in  and  around  that  building,  —  what  need 
for  any  chain  ?  It  was  put  there  in  wanton  insult  to  the 
feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  —  nothing  else ;  in  wan- 
ton servility  to  the  Slave  Power, — nothing  else ;  in  wanton 
flattery  to  Daniel  Webster.  Tes,  it  was  the  gratuitousness 
f  the  insult  that  makes  it  all  the  more  mibearable  I     And 
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the  **  old  chief,"  as  we  loved  to  call  him,  made  himself,  in 
timid  servility,  party  to  the  insult  and  tlie  degradation. 
How  trolj  American  I  Ah,  our  slave  system  by  no  meant 
exists  only  on  Soathem  plantations  I 

We  are  said  to  be  nnreasonable  in  this  manner  of  criti- 
cising the  institutions,  laws,  and  men  of  our  country.  It 
is  thought  that,  as  little  men,  we  are  bound  to  tune  our 
voices  and  bow  our  heads  to  the  great  intellects,  as  they 
are  called,  of  the  land,  —  Mr.  Webster  and  others.  He 
tells  us,  that  there  are  certain  important  interests  con- 
cerned in  this  question,  which  we  are  bound  to  regard, 
and  not  abstract  theories  about  the  equality  of  men,  and 
the  freedom  of  himible  individuals.  Well,  all  I  say  to 
that  is,  when  dollars  are  to  be  discussed,  let  him  discuss 
them  with  Franklin  Haven,  in  the  directors*  room  of  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  Let  him  discuss  them  over  the  bursting 
ledgers  of  Milk  Street,  —  that  is  the  place  for  dollar  talks* 
But  there  is  no  room  for  dollars  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The 
idea  of  liberty  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  this 
spot,  —  that  a  man  is  worth  more  than  a  bank-vault. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

I  know  Mr.  Webster  has,  on  various  occasions,  intimated 
that  this  is  not  statesmanship  in  the  United  States ;  that 
the  cotton-mills  of  Lowell,  the  schooners  of  Cape  Cofl,  the 
coasters  of  Marblehead,  the  coal  and  iron  mines  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  business  of  Wall  Street  are  the  grc^at 
interests  which  this  government  is  framed  to  protect.  He 
intimated,  all  through  the  recent  discussion,  that  property 
is  the  great  element  this  government  is  to  stand  by  and 
protect, — the  test  by  which  its  success  is  to  be  appreci- 
ated. PerluqM  it  is  so ;  perhaps  it  is  so ;  and  if  the  mak- 
ing of  money,  if  ten  per  cent  a  year,  if  the  placing  of  one 
doikr  on  the  top  of  another,  be  the  highest  effort  iX  human 
ridB  ;  if  the  answer  to  the  oU  Puritan  catechism^  ^  Wliat 
istkecUef  endof  man?**  is  to  be  changedi  as,  according 
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to  nio'lf.*m  state  cnift  it  ou;rlit  V)  be,  why,  l.e  It  so. 
Nicholas  of  Russia  made  a  catechism  for  the  Puki,  in 
which  they  are  taught  that  Christ  is  next  below  God,  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  is  next  below  Christ.  So, 
judging  by  the  tenor  of  his  recent  speeches,  Daniel  has  got 
a  new  catechism,  ^*  What  is  thechief  end  of  man?"  Hie 
old  one  of  the  Westminster  divines,  of  Selden  and  Hi^h 
Peters,  of  Cotton  and  the  Mathers,  used  to  answer,  *^  To 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever  " ;  that  is  Kane-treason, 
now.  The  "  chief  end  of  man  "  ?  —  why,  it  is  to  save  th» 
Union  1 
A  Voice.  —  **  Three  cheers  for  the  Union  I " 
Mju  Phillips.  —  Feeble  cheers  those  I  —  [Great  ap- 
plause] —and  a  very  thankless  o£Sce  it  is  to  defend  the 
Union  on  that  lay.  Did  you  ever  read  the  fiible  of  the 
wolf  and  the  house-dog  ?  The  one  was  fat^  the  other  gaunt 
and  famine-struck.  The  wolf  said  to  the  dog,  ^^  You  are 
very  fat."  **  Yes,"  replied  the  dog,  "  I  get  along  very 
well  at  home.**  "  Well,"  said  the  wolf,  **  could  you  tab» 
me  home?"  "O,  certainly."  So  they  trotted  along 
togetlier ;  but  as  they  neared  the  house,  die  wolf  caught 
8i<rlit  of  several  ut^ly  scars  on  the  neck  of  the  dog,  and, 
sto])ping,  cried,  "  Where  did  you  get  those  scars  on  your 
neck  ?  they  look  very  sore  and  bloody."  *•  O,^"  said  the 
dog,  ^^  they  tie  me  up  at  night,  and  I  have  rather  an  incon- 
venient iron  collar  on  my  neck.  But  that 's  a  small  matter ; 
they  feed  me  well."  "  On  the  whole,"  said  the  wolf,  "  tak- 
ing the  food  and  the  cdlar  together,  I  prefer  to  remam  in 
the  woods."  Now,  if  I  am  allowed  to  choose,  I  do  not 
like  the  collar  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Parson  Dewey,  and 
there  are  certain  ugly  scars  I  see  about  their  necks.  I 
should  not  like.  Dr.  Dewey,  to  promise  to  return  my 
mother  to  skvery;  and,  Mr.  Webster,  I  prefer  to  be 
lean  and  keep  my  "  prejudices,"  to  gettbig  fat  by  suiotli- 
•ring  them.     I  do  not  like  your  idea  of  the  Yankee  char- 
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acter,  which  seems  to  be  toe  near  that  of  the  Scotchman, 
of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said,  that,  if  he  saw  a  dollar  on  the 
other  tide  of  heU,  he  wonid  make  a  spring  for  it  at  the 
risk  of  fidling  in.  [Laughter.]  Under  correction  of  these 
great  statesmen  and  divines,  I  cannot  think  this  the  beau 
ideal  of  hmnan  perfection.  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
schooners  of  Harwich,  nndar  slaveholding  banting,  catch 
fish  and  keep  them  or  not;  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
mills  of  Abbott  Lawrence  make  him  worth  two  millions  or 
one,  whether  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of  Pennsjrivania  are 
profitable  ot  not,  if,  in  order  to  have  thenl  profitable,  we 
must  go  down  on  our  marrow-bones  and  thank  Daniel 
Webster  for  saving  his  JJnion,  call  Major  Bigelow  an 
bonoraUe  man  and  Mayor,  and  acknowledge  Francia 
Tnkej  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth.  I  prefer 
honger  and  the  woods  to  the  hopeless  task  of  maintaining 
tlie  sinoerity  of  Daniel  Webster,  or  bending  under  the 
chain  of  Francis  Tukey.     [Tremendous  cheering.] 

Sir,  I  have  sometUng  to  saj  of  this  old  Commonwealth. 
I  went  up  one  daj  into  the  Senate-chamber  of  Massachu* 
setts,  in  which  the  Otises,  the  Quincjs,  and  the  Adamses, 
Parsons  and  Sedgwick,  Sewall  and  Strong,  have  sat  and 
qwke  in  times  gone  by,  —  in  which  the  noblest  legislation 
in  the  worid,  on  many  great  points  of  human  c<mcem,  has 
made  her  the  noblest  State  in  the  world,  — the  good  old 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, — and  I  stood  there  to 
see  this  impudent  City  Marshal  tell  the  Senate  of  Massa- 
chnsetta  that  he  knew  he  was  trampling  on  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  he  intended  to  do  so,  as 
Mayors  told  him  to!  And  there  was  not  spirit  enough 
in  the  Free  Soil  party,  —  no,  nor  in  the  Democratic 
party, — there  was  not  self-respect  enough  in  the  very 
Senators  who  were  sworn  to  maintain  these  laws,  to  de- 
fend them  against  this  insolent  boast  of  a  city  constable. 
Now,  feUow-dtiasens,  you  may,  and  probably  do,  think 
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me  a  fanatic ;  till  you  judge  men  and  thinof^  on  dlffL-rent 
principles,  I  do  not  care  much  what  you  tliink  me ;  I 
have  outgrown  that  interesting  anxiety :  but  I  tell  yoa 
ihiB,  if  I  see  the  Commonwealth  npeide  down,  I  mean 
to  keep  mj  neck  free  enough  firom  ccdlan  to  mj  to;  and 
I  think  it  is  npnde  down  when  a  city  eoDstaUe  dictates 
law  in  the  Senate-chamber  of  Maiwachniififta.  [lou  I 
cheers.] 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  one  thing  more.  For  Franda 
Tukey  I  have  no  epithet  of  contempt  or  of  indignation. 
He  may,  and  does,  for  aught  I  know,  peribrm  his  duties 
as  City  Marshal  efficiently  and  well.  I  know  he  would, 
had  he  been  present,  have  done  his  du^,  and  his  deputy 
flood  ready  to  do  it  that  night  in  GFeoige  Thompson's 
presence,  if  we  had  really  had  a  Mayor,  and  not  a  lackey 
in  die  Mayor*8  chair.  [Oreat  laughter  and  cheering.]  I 
find  Kttle  fimlt,  comparatively,  with  ih»  City  Marshal  of 
Boston,  that  he  did  the  infamous  duty  which  the  merchants 
of  Boston  set  him.  The  &ult  that  I  rather  choose  to  note 
is,  that  the  owner  of  the  brig  Acorn  can  walk  up  State 
Street,  and  be  as  honored  a  man  as  he  was  before ;  that 
John  H.  Pearson  walks  our  streets  as  erect  as  ever,  and 
no  merchant  shrinks  from  his  side.  But  we  will  put  the 
fact  that  he  owned  that  brig,  and  the  infiunous  uses  he 
made  of  it,  so  blackly  on  record,  that  his  children  — yes, 
HIS  afnTJ)Rmr  —  will  ^adly,  twenty  yean  hence,  forego 
all  the  wealth  he  will  leave  them  to  blot  ont  that  single 
recorcL  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  The  time  shall  come 
when  it  will  be  thought  the  unkindest  thing  in  the  world 
for  any  one  to  remind  the  son  of  that  man  that  his  &ther*s 
name  was  John  H.  Pearson,  and  that  he  owned  the  Acorn. 
[Renewed  dieering.] 

[At  this  point  a  voios  called  oat,  '^  Three  cheen  for  Jobn  H.  F^sr> 
SOD."  After  whet  had  been  eaid  from  the  pUtftrm,  tnch  a  call  w« 
not  likely  to  be  Tery  warmlj  responded  to ;  but  one  or  two  voices, 
were  raised,  and  Mr.  Phillips  oontinaed.] 
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Yes,  it  18  fitting  that  the  cheer  should  be  a  poor  one^ 
when,  in  the  presence  of  that  merchant  [pointing  to  the 
portrait  of  John  Hancock],  of  that  merchant  who  led  the 
noblest  movement  for  civil  liberty  ever  made  on  this  side 
the  ocean,  —  when  in  his  presence  yon  attempt  to  cheer 
this  miserable  carrier  of  slaves,  who  calls  himself,  and  alas ! 
according  to  the  present  average  of  Sitate  Strefet,  has  a 
right  to  call  himself,  a  Boston  merchant. 

I  want  to  remark  one  other  change,  since  we  were  shut 
oat  of  Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  this.  Within  a  few  months,  I 
stood  in  this  hall,  when  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  on 
the  platform;  —  a  noble  representative,  a  worthy  son,  let 
me  say  in  passing,  of  the  two  Adamses  who  hong  here 
above  him.  While  here  he  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  Daniel  Webster,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  to-night, 
and  it  was  received  with  cheer  on  cheer,  four,  five,  and 
six  times  repeated  during  the  course  of  his  speech.  In  foct, 
he  could  hardly  go  on  for  the  noisy  opposition.  That  was 
at  a  lime  when  some  men  were  crazy  enough  to  think  that 
Daniel  would  yet  be  nominated  for  the  Presidency ;  but 
those  gaudy  soap-bubbles  have  all  burst  [^^  Three  cheers 
for  Daniel  Webster."]  Yes,  three  cheers  for  Sir  Pertinax 
M'Sycophant,  who  all  his  life  long  has  been  bowing  down 
to  the  Slave  Power  to  secure  the  Presidency ;  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  manhood  for  the  promise  of  a  mess  of  pottage, 
and  destined  to  be  outwitted  at  last.  [Cheers.]  Three 
cheers  for  the  man  who,  after  *^  many  great  and  swelling 
words "  against  Texas,  when  finally  the  question  of  the 
Mexican  war  was  before  the  Senate,  did  not  dare  to  vote, 
but  dodged  the  question,  afraid  to  be  wholly  Southerner 
or  Northerner,  and  striving  in  vain  to  outdo  Winthrop  in 
fiu^ing  both  ways.  [Cheers.]  Three  cheers  for  the  man 
who  went  into  Virginia,  and,  under  an  "  October  sun  "  of 
the  Old  Dominion,  pledged  himself — the  recreant  New- 
Englanderl  —  to  silence  on  the  slave  question;  a  pledge 
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infiunons  enoo^  in  itself,  but  whose  infiuny  was  doubled 
when  he  broke  it  only  to  speak  against  the  slave  on  the 
7tfa<^  March,  1850.  Three  cheers  for  him  I  [They  were 
given,  but  so  fiiintly,  that  a  shout  of  derision  went  up  firom 
the  whole  audience.]  Three  cheers  for  the  statesman  who 
said  on  the  steps  of  the  Revere  House  that  ^^  this  agitation 
must  be  put  down,*'  and  the  agitationists  have  entered 
Faneuil  Hall  before  him.  [Ghreat  ajqplanse.}  Three 
cheers  for  the  man  who  could  aSord  no  better  name  to 
the  Abolitionists  than  *^  mb-ardub  agitators^"  till  Kossuth 
found  no  method  but  theirs  to  chain  the  millions  to  him- 
self;  and  then  this  &r-sighted  statesman  discovered  that 
^^  there  were  people  inclined  to  underrate  the  influence  of 
public  opinion."  [Laughter.]  Three  cheers  for  the  maa 
who  gave  the  State  a  new  motive  to  send  Horace  Mann 
back  to  Washington,  lest  we  should  be  thought  guilty 
abroad  of  shocking  bad  taste  in  the  did  imperial  Umgue 
of  the  Romans.  [Laughter.]  Three  cheers  for  the  man  — > 
(O,  I  like  to  repeat  the  Bode  of  Daniel  1}  —  three  cheera 
for  '^the  Whig,  the  Massachusetts  Whig,  the  FaneuO 
Hall  Whig,"  who  came  home  to  Massachusetts,  —  his  own 
Massachusetts,  the  State  he  thought  he  owned,  body  and 
soul,  —  who  came  home  to  Massachusetts,  and  lobbied  so 
e£Sciently  as  to  secure  the  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     [Loud  cheers.] 

[A  TQtc«:  **  Three  cheen  far  Chaita  Sunaer.*  OrerwkeliBBiig 
applauM.    **  Three  cheera  for  Wefaiter.*    Mr.  Fkillips eontiviMd:— ] 

Faintly  given,  those  last;  but  I  do  not  nrach  care, 
Mr.  Chairman,  which  way  the  balance  of  cheers  goes  in 
respect  to  the  gentleman  whose  name  has  just  been 
mentioned  [Mr.  Webster].  It  is  said,  you  know,  that 
when  Washington  stood  before  the  surrendering  army 
of  Comwallis,  some  of  the  American  troops,  as  Com* 
wallis  came  forward  to  surrender  his  sword,  began,  in  very 
bad  taste,  to  cheer.     The  noble  Virginian  turned  to  them 
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and  laid,  ^*  Let  posterity  cheer  for  as " ;  and  thej  were 
silent.  Now,  if  Daniel  Webster  has  done  anything  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  which  posterity  will  not  have  the 
kindness  to  forget,  may  he  get  cheers  for  it,  fifty  years 
hence,  and  in  this  hall ;  using  my  Yankee  privilege,  how- 
ever, ^  I  rather  guess  "  some  future  D'Israeli  will  be  able 
to  put  that  down  in  continuation  of  his  grandfather's 
chapter  of  *^  events  that  never  took  place.'*  I  much,  I 
very  much  doubt,  whether,  fifty  years  hence,  Massachu- 
setts will  not  choose  men  with  back*bones  to  send  to  Wash- 
ington; not  men  who  go  there  to  yield  up  to  the  great 
temptations,  social  and  political,  of  the  capital,  the  interests 
and  the  honor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England.  I  be- 
lieve, no  matter  whether  the  Abolitionists  have  done  much 
or  little,  tliat  the  average  of  political  independence  has 
risen  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I  know  that 
strange  sounds  have  been  heard  firom  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years :  that  the  old  tone  so  often  breathed  there  of  North- 
em  submission  has  very  much  changed  since  John  Quincy 
Adams  vindicated  fi'ee  speech  on  the  floor  of  that  House. 
I  read  just  now  a  speech  worthy,  in  some  respects,  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  firom  the  lips  of  Robert  Rantoul,  in  rebuke 
of  a  recreant  Abolitionist  fix>m  the  banks  of  the  Connecti- 
cut (George  T.  Davis).  I  know  not  what  may  be  the 
future  course  of  Mr.  Rantoul  on  this  question ;  I  know 
not  how  erect  he  may  stand  hereafter ;  but  I  am  willing 
to  give  him  good  credit  in  the  future,  so  well  paid  has 
been  this  his  first  bill  of  exchange.  [Great  cheering.] 
He  has  done,  at  least,  his  duty  to  the  constituency  he 
represented.  He  looked  North  for  his  instructions.  The 
time  has  been  when  no  Massachusetts  representative 
looked  North ;  we  saw  only  their  backs.  They  have 
always  looked  to  the  Southern  Cross ;  they  never  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  North  Star.     They  never  looked  back  to 
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the  Massachusetts  that  sent  them.  Charles  AHen  and 
Horace  Mann,  no  matter  how  fiur  they  may  be  fram  the 
level  of  what  we  call  antiskvery,  show  us  at  least  this 
cheering  sign.  While  speaking,  they  have  tamed  their 
fiu^es  toward  Massachnsettk  They  reflect  the  paUic  ofnn- 
ion  of  the  State  they  represent.  They  look  to  Faneoil 
Hall,  not  to  ''the  October  son  of  the  Old  Dominioii." 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  can  come  to  this  halU  year 
after  year;  if  we  can  hold  these  meetings;  if  we  can 
sustain  any  amount  of  ridicole  for  the  sake  of  antistavery ; 
if  we  can  fill  yonder  State-House  with  legislatiye  action 
that  shall  vindicate  the  old  £une  of  the  State ;  if  we  can 
fill  every  town-house  and  school-house  in  the  State  with 
antislavery  agitation,  —  then  the  eyes  of  every  caucus  and 
every  political  meeting,  and  of  Congress,  will  all  torn 
North,  and,  God  willing,  they  shall  see  a  North  worth 
looking  at.  We  will  have  better  evidence  than  the  some* 
what  apocryphal  assurance  of  Mr.  Webster,  at  Marsh- 
field,  in  '48,  that  the  North  Star  is  at  last  discovered. 
There  will  not  only  be  a  shrine,  but  worshippers. 
[Cheers.] 

I  have  not  the  voice  to  detain  this  meeting  any  longer. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  find  myself  again  in  Faneuil  Hall.  I  am 
glad  it  has  so  happened  that  the  very  first  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society  since  April  12th,  1851, 
has  been  within  these  walls,  and  that  the  first  note  of  their 
rebuke  of  the  city  government,  and  of  the  Milk  Street 
interest  whose  servant  it  stooped  to  be,  has  been  firom  the 
platform  of  Faneuil  HalL     [Applause.] 
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R.  CHAIRMAN:   There  is  a  resolution  on  your 
table  to  this  effect :  — 

^Retobfedf  7%erefarey  That  we  advise  all  colored  persons, 
liable  to  these  arrests,  to  leave  the  United  States,  unless  they 
are  fnlly  resdved  to  take  the  life  of  any  officer  who  shall  attempt, 
mider  any  pretext,  to  seize  them ;  and  we  urge  the  formation  in 
every  town  of  vigilance  committees,  prepared  to  secure  to  every 
person  claimed  as  a  slave  the  fullest  trial  possible,  and  to  avail 
themselves  fearlessly,  accordmg  to  their  best  judgment,  of  all  the 
means  God  and  Nature  have  put  into  their  hands,  to  see  that 
aobetantiftl  justice  be  done.** 

To  this  Mr.  (Harrison  moves  as  an  amendment  the 
following:  — 

«  Reiolvedy  That  if  *  resistance  to  tyrants,'  by  bloody  weapons, 
'  Is  obedience  to  God,'  and  if  our  Revolutionary  fathen  were  justi« 
fled  in  wading  through  blood  to  freedom  and  independence,  then 
every  fugitive  slave  is  justified  in  arming  himself  for  protection 
and  defence,  —  in  taking  the  life  of  every  marshal,  commissioner, 
or  other  pers(m  who  attempts  to  reduce  him  to  bondage ;  and  the 
millions  who  are  clanking  their  chains  on  our  soil  find  ample 
warrant  in  rising  en  masie^  and  asserting  their  right  to  liberty,  at 
whatever  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  their  oppressors. 

^  Ruohed^  That  the  State  in  which  no  fugitive  slave  can 
remain  in  safety,  and  from  which  he  must  flee  in  order  to  secure 

*  Speedi  at  the  Melodeon,  on  the  First  AnniveFBarj  of  the  Bendition  of 
Sims,  AprU  IS,  1S59. 
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liis  liberty  in  another  land,  is  to  be  held  reflponsiblo  fbr  all  the 
crimes  and  horrors  which  duster  aboat  the  skure-system  and  the 
slave-trade, — and  that  State  ia  the  Ckmimonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts." 

I  incline  to.the  first  form,  radaer  than  to  thift  au^ested 
by  my  friend,  though  such  is  mj  conviction  of  the  soond- 
ness  of  his  judgment  and  his  rare  insight  into  all  the  bear- 
ings of  our  cause,  that  I  distrust  my  own  deliberate  judg- 
ment, when  it  leads  me  to  a  different  conclusion  firom  his* 

I  am,  however,  strongly  impressed  with  the  convictioQ, 
that  the  friends  of  tlic  cause  and  the  fugitives  among  ua 
need  some  advice  ;  and  that  we  cannot  make  a  better  use 
of  this  occa^on  than  to  discuss  what  that  advice  shall  be. 
Mr.  Garrison's  amendment  seems  to  me  too  ambiguous ; 
it  contents  itself  with  announcing  an  important  principle, 
but  suggests  nothing,  and  advises  nothing* 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  assemble  here  on  such  a 
melancholy  occasion  as  the  present  ?  This,  instead  of  last 
Thursday,  should  be  our  Fast  Day,  if  there  were  any 
reason  for  us  to  fast  at  all,  —  for  on  this  day,  twelve 
months  ago,  the  Abolitiomsts  of  tlie  Commonwealth  suf- 
fered a  great,  a  melancholy  defeat.  On  that  day,  unex- 
pectedly to  many,  a  man  was  carried  back  to  slavery  from 
the  capital  of  the  State.  It  was  an  event  which  surprised 
some  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  all  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land, which  relied  too  fondly  on  the  reputation  Massachu- 
setts had  won  as  an  antislavery  community.  Either  the 
flavor  of  our  old  religion,  or  some  remnant  of  the  spirit  of 
1649  and  1776,  had  made  the  city  of  the  Puritans  a  house 
of  refuge  to  the  fugitive.  They  had  gathered  here,  and 
in  our  neighborhood,  by  hundreds.  There  are^  traditions 
of  attempts  to  seize  one  now  and  then,  —  sometimes  of 
trials  in  open  court ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  general 
indifference,  a  few  may  have  been  carried  back  quietly  by 
some  underling  official,  though  we  have  no  certain  knowl- 
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edge  of  any  case  where  the  yictim  was  not  finally  savecL 
Thomas  Sims  is  the  first  man  that  the  city  of  Boston  ever 
openly  boond  and  fettered,  and  sent  back  to  bondage.  I 
bave  no  heart  to  dwell  on  so  horrible  an  outrage:  —  that 
Mid  procession,  in  the  dim  morning,  through  our  streets,  — 
the  poor  youth, — his  noble  effort  to  break  his  chains,—* 
mocked  with  one  short  hour  of  freedom,  and  then  thrust 
bock  to  the  hell  he  had  escaped,  by  brother  men,  in  the 
proBtitated  names  of  justice  and  religian.  We  sit  down 
with  the  single  captive,  and  weep  with  him  as  the  iron 
enters  into  his  soul, -^  too  sad  to  think,  for  the  moment, 
of  the  disgrace  of  our  city,  or  even  the  wickedness  of  its 
rulera.  Pity  swallows  up  indignation.  We  might  be  for- 
given if  for  the  moment  we  mistook  our  sadness  for  despair, 
and  even  fancied  the  event  disastrous  to  others  than  the 
victim.  But  not  so.  Liberty  knows  nothing  but  victories. 
In  a  cauae  like  ours,  to  which  every  attribute  of  the  Most 
High  is  pledged,  ^everything  helps  us."  Selfish  com- 
merce, huckstering  politics,  and  the  mocking  priest,  might 
turn  from  aoch  a  scene  and  congratulate  each  other,  say* 
ing,  **  Our  mountain  stands  strong " ;  but  we  knew  that 
emodoDB  were  stronger  than  statutes,  more  lasting  than 
ledgers,  and  not  to  be  frozen  down  even  by  creeds,  and 
that  all  New  England  would  erelong  gather  itself  to 
answer  the  last  sad  question  of  this  hapless  victim,  as  he 
stepped  cm  the  piratical  deck  of  the  Acorn,  —  "Is  this 
Massachusetts  fiberty  ?  " 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  use  of  such  a  celebration  as  this  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  only  possible  use  that  could,  in  any  oir- 
ctimstances,  be  made  of  such  an  occasion,  would  be  to  record 
oar  protest  against  the  deed,  with  an  indignant  rebuke  of 
its  perpetrators,  and  to  direct  our  eyes  forward  to  see  what 
we  can  now  do  for  men  in  Kke  jeopardy  with  Sims.  Our 
protest  and  our  rebuke  have  been  already  uttered.  It  is 
needless  to  repeat  them.    The  individuals  who  so  infa- 
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mouslj  misused  their  little  brief  aatliority  have,  some  of 
them,  faded  from  the  public  eye, — melted  back  into  tlie 
mass  of  their  fellow-slaves.  Their  names  are  not  worth 
recalling,  for  they  are  not  of  mark  enough  to  point  a  moral* 
Let  them  pass,  all  of  them  ;  —  the  judge  who  stood  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest  in  brutal  bearing  and  the  arts 
of  a  demagogue  ;  the  commissioner,  whom  the  atmosphere 
of  noble  enthusiasm  about  him  never  betrayed,  during  all 
that  eventful  week,  into  even  the  semblance  of  an  honora- 
ble emotion ;  the  counsellor  who  pledged  a  word,  till  then 
undoubted,  to  that  lie  for  which  no  guaranty  but  his  could 
have  won  even  a  momentary  credence,  and  the  belief  of 
which  8napi>ed  the  last  tiny  thread  of  hope  that  bound 
the  hapless  victim  to  the  altar  of  Massachusetts  criminal 
law. 

Yes,  let  them  pass.  The  few  whom  charity  may  hope 
sinned,  imable  to  ^^  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  hand,"  and  the  many  who  did  just  right  enough 
to  prove  they  knew  their  duty,  but  wallowed  in  the  wrong 
80  greedily  as  to  show  how  much  they  loved  it.  Let  His- 
tory close  the  record.  Let  her  allow  that  "  on  the  side  of 
the  oppressor  there  was  power,"  —  power  "  to  frame  mis- 
chief by  a  law  "  ;  that  on  that  side  were  all  the  fonM  of 
law,  and  behind  those  forms,  most  of  the  elements  of  con- 
trol :  wealth,  greedy  of  increase,  and  anxious  for  order,  at 
any  sacrifice  of  principle,  —  priests  prophesying  smooth 
things,  and  arrogating  to  themselves  the  name  of  Chris- 
tknity,  —  ambition,  baptizing  itself  statesmanship,  —  and 
lliafc  unthinking  patriotism,  child  of  habit  and  not  of  roa- 
■01I9  which  mistakes  government  for  liberty  and  law 
fat  justioe.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  let  her  allow  that, 
tihoiigh  the  Abolitionists  were  heedful  of  the  hour,  and 
I  against  the  prelates  of  the  Church, 

to  piMl  IMT  CMM, 

fbficsii  dM  Iswiy** — 
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whfle  they  "  did  not  spare  the  tyrant  one  hard  word,"  — 
they  were  strictly  law-abiding  citizens.  While  judges 
and  executives  deserted  their  posts,  the  Abolitionists  vio 
lated  no  law.  They  begged  for  nothing  but  the  law,  — 
they  wearied  themselves  to  obtain  the  simple  legal  rights 
guaranteed  to  them  and  to  all  by  the  State.  The  city 
government,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  statute  of  1843, 
aided,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  in  the  arrest  and  deten- 
tion of  a  person  claimed  as  a  slave.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
they  violated  the  commonest  rights  of  the  citizens,  —  shut 
them  out  of  their  own  court-house,  —  subjected  them  from 
day  to  day  to  needless,  illegal,  and  vexatious  arrests. 
Judges  were  "Artful  Dodgers,"  and  sheriffs  refused  all 
processes.  The  Abolitionists  exhausted  every  device,  be- 
sieged every  tribimal,  implored  the  interference  of  every 
department,  to  obtain  the  bare  execution  of  the  law  of  the 
Commonwealtli.  And  let  History  say  beside,  that  mean- 
time they  fearlessly  declared  that  resistance  would  be 
better  than  submission ;  while  not  so  absurd  as  to  throw 
<NDe  man,  or  a  score  of  men,  against  a  government  in  arms, 
they  proclaimed  that  they  would  have  been  j^ad  to  see  the 
people  rise  against  the  law,  —  that  nothing  which  a  hand- 
ful of  men  could  do  for  such  an  end  was  wanting,  —  that 
they  denounced  the  church  sanctioning  the  deed  as  "a 
synagogue  of  Satan,"  and  the  law,  whether  constitutional 
or  not,  as  mere  tyranny  and  wickedness,  its  executioners 
worse  than  murderers,  —  that,  knowing  the  value  of  a  true 
law  and  real  order,  they  said  and  believed,  that  rather 
than  one  man  should  be  sent  back  to  slavery,  better,  far 
better,  human  laws  should  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the 
order  of  society  broken  every  day. 

When  the  pulpit  preached  slave-hunting,  and  the  law 
bound  the  victim,  and  society  said,  "  Amen  I  this  will  make 
money,"  we  were  "fanatics,"  —  "enthusiasts,"  —  "sedi- 
tious, —  "  disorganisers,"  —  "  scomers  of  the  pulpit,"  — 
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"  traitoi*s."  Genius  of  tlie  Past !  drop  not  from  tliy  tablets 
one  of  these  honorable  names.  We  claim  them  all  as  our 
aureflt  title-deeds  to  the  memory  and  gratitude  of  mankind. 
We  indeed  thought  man  more  than  constitutions,  humanity 
and  jnsticb  <^  more  worth  than  law.  Seal  up  the  record  I 
If  Boiten  is  proud  of  her  part,  let  her  rest  assured  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  onrsi 

All  this  has  been  said  so  often,  that  it  is  useless  to  dwell 
on  it  now.  The  best  use  that  we  can  now  make  of  this 
occasion,  it  seems,  to  me,  is  to  look  about  us,  take  our 
bearings,  and  tell  the  fugitives,  over  whom  yet  hangs  tliis 
terrible  statute,  what  course,  in  our  o[»nion,  they  should 
pursue. 

And,-in  Ae  first  place,  it  is  neither  frank  nor  honest  to 
keep  up  the  delusive  idea  that  a  fugitive  slave  can  be  pro* 
tected  in  Massachusetts.  I  l^ope  I  am  mistaken ;  I  shall 
be  glad  to  be  proved  incorrect ;  but  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  such  antislaveiy  sentiment  here  as  la  aUe  ta  protect 
a  fugitive  on  whom  the  government  has  once  laid  its  hand. 
We  were  told  this  afternoon,  from  this  jdatfbrm,  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  one  town  ready  to 
come  with  their  muskets  to  Boston, — all  they  waited  for 
was  an  invitation.  I  heard,  three  weeks  before  the  Sims 
case,  that  there  were  a  hundred  in  one  town  in  Plymouth 
County  pledged  to  shoulder  their  muskets  in  such  a  cause. 
We  saw  nothing  of  them.  Iheard,  three  weeks  after  the 
Sims  rendition,  that  there  were  two  hundred  more  in  the 
city  of  Worcester  ready  to  have  come,  had  ihey  been 
invited.  We  saw  nothing  of  them.  On  such  an  occasion, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  cannot  be  much  previous 
concert ;  the  people  must  take  their  own  cause  into  their 
own  hands.  Intense  earnestness  of  purpose,  pervading 
large  dasses,  must  instinctively  perceive  the  crisis,  and 
gather  all  aponlaneo«sty  £nr  the  fi^t  act  which*  is  to  oigan* 
ize  revobtiom  .  WkMhAf^Jonrt^lPMillJ^ 
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Hampden,  we  are  not  told  that  the  two  thousand  men  who 
roda  up  to  London  the  next  morning,  to  stand  between 
their  representative  and  a  king's  frown,  waited  for  an 
invitation.  They  assembled  of  their  own  voluntary  and 
individual  purpose,  and  found  themselves  in  London. 
Whenever  there  is  a  like  determination  throughout  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  will  need  no  invitation.  When,  in  1775, 
tlie  British  turned  their  eyes  toward  Lexington,  the  same 
invitation  went  out  from  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Me* 
chanics  in  Boston,  as  in  our  case  of  April,  1851.  Two 
lanterns  on  the  North  Church  steeple  telegraphed  the  fact 
to  the  country ;  Revere  and  Prescott,  as  they  rode  from 
house  to  house  in  the  gray  light  of  that  April  morning, 
could  tell  little  what  others  would  do,  —  they  flung  into 
each  house  the  startling  announcement,  ^^The  red-coats 
are  coming  I  "  and  rode  on.  None  that  day  issued  orders, 
none  obeyed  aught  but  his  own  soul.  Though  Massachu- 
setts rocked  from  Barnstable  to  Berkshire,  when  the  wire 
flashed  over  the  land  the  announcement  that  a  slave  lay 
chained  in  the  Boston  court-house,  there  was  no  answer 
from  the  antislavery  feeling  of  the  State.  It  is  sad,  there- 
fore, but  it  seems  to  me  honest,  to  say  to  the  ftigitive  in 
Boston,  or  on  his  way,  that,  if  the  government  once  seize 
liira,  he  cannot  be  protected  here.  I  think  we  are  bound, 
in  common  kindness  and  honesty;  to  tell  them  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  that  promise  any  refuge  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  return  to  bondage :  one  is  to  fly,  —  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  that  government, 
which,  with  all  her  faults,  has  won  the  proud  distinction 
that  slaves  cannot  breathe  her  air,  —  the  fast-anchored  isle 
of  empire,  where  tyrants  and  slaves  may  alike  find  refuge 
from  vengeance  and  oppression.     And  this  is  the  course 

I    WOUIJ)   ADVISE   EVERY   MAN    TO    ADOPT.        ThIS,    UNLESS 
THERE  ARE,  IN  HIS  PARTICULAR  CARE,  IMPERATIVE  REASONS 

lO  THB  oowTRARY,  IS  HIS  DUTY.     If  this  coursc  be  impos- 
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sible,  then  the  other  way  is  to  arm  himself,  and  hj  resist- ' 
ance  secure  in  the  Free  States  a  trial  for  homicide,  —  trust- 
ing that  no  jury  will  be  able  so  far  to  crush  the  instincts 
of  humanity  as  not  to  hold  him  justified. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  Why  countenance,  even  by  a 
mention  of  it,  this  public  resistance,  —  you,  whose  whole 
enterprise  repudiates  force?  Because  this  is  fL  very 
difierent  question  from  that  great  issue,  the  abolition  o( 
slavery.  On  that  point,  I  am  willing  to  wait.  I  can  be 
patient,  no  matter  how  often  that  is  defeated  by  treach- 
erous statesmen.  The  cause  of  three  miUions  of  slaves, 
the  destruction  of  a  great  national  institution,  must  pro- 
ceed slowly ;  and,  like  every  other  change  in  public  senti- 
ment, we  must  wait  patiently  for  it,  and  there  the  best 
policy  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  policy  of  submission ;  for 
that  gains,  in  time,  on  public  sympathy.  But  this  is  a 
different  case.  Who  can  ask  the  trembling,  anxious  fugi- 
tive to  stop  and  submit  patiently  to  the  overwhelming 
chances  of  going  back,  that  his  fate  may,  in  some  indirect 
manner,  and  far-off  hour,  influence  for  good  the  destiny 
of  his  fellow-millions  ?  Such  virtue  must  be  self-moved. 
Who  could  stand  and  ask  it  of  another  ?  True,  Thomas 
Sims  returned  is  a  great  public  event,  calculated  to  make 
Abolitionists ;  but  the  game  sickens  me  when  the  counters 
are  living  men.  We  have  no  right  to  use  up  fugitives 
for  the  manufacture  of  antislavery  sentiment.  There  are 
those  who  hang  one  man  to  benefit  another,  and  to  create 
a  wholesome  dread  of  crime.  I  shrink  from  using  human 
life  as  raw  material  for  the  production  of  any  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  however  valuable.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a 
right  to  use  up  fugitive  slaves  in  this  pitiless  way,  in  order 
to  extend  or  deepen  an  antislavery  sentiment.  At  least,  I 
have  no  right  to  use  them  so,  without  theii  full  consent. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  tell  those 
who  have  taken  refuge  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 


t 


what  tliey  must  expect  here.     Tlie  time  wm  wUen  w« 

honestly  believed  they  might  expect   protection,      Thftt 

time,  in  my  opinion,  has  passed  by*     I  do  not  certainly 

know  that  there  will  be  any  taken  this  year  or  next    I 

do  not  know  when  they  may  choose  again  to  take  anodittr 

msLn  from  Bost4)n.     But  I  do  know,  that  just  ao  aoon  at 

any  other  miscreant  Webster  [hisses  and  cheers j  diaD 

think  it  necessary  to  Uy  another  fngitivc  slave  on  the  ahar 

of  Ills  Presidential  chances^  just  so  soon  will  another  be 

taken  from  the  streets  of  Boston.     I  note  those  hiss^ 

Do  not  ondcrstand  me  that  Mr*  Webster  himself  will  erer 

find  it  worth  wliik  again  to  ask  this  act  of  vassal  service 

from  his  retainers,     O  no  1   wait  a  few  months,  and  his 

£ite  will  be  that  of  Buckingham  t  — 

*•  wicked  bat  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
Ho  left  not  Action,  bnt  of  that  was  left." 

But  eren  though  he  die  or  be  shelved,  the  race  of  traitors 
will  not  be  extinct ;  and  it  is  a  sickening  dread  for  these 
two  or  three  hundred  men  and  women  to  live  with  this 
kw,  worse  than  the  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  over 
their  heads.  I  believe  the  Abolitionists  of  the  country 
owe  it  to  their  brethren  to  tell  them  what  policy  should 
rule  their  conduct  in  the  present  crisis.  To  be  sure,  you 
may  ask  them  to  stay,  and,  when  they  are  taken,  to  sub- 
mit, and  let  the  fiatct  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  coun- 
try, which  will  residt  in  kindling  public  indignation ;  and 
if  they  choose,  from  deep  religious  convictions,  to  make 
themselves  thds  the  food  of  antiskvery  growth,  God  bless 
them  for  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  which  dictates  such  a 
course.  Bnt  I  cannot  ask  of  a  poor,  friendless,  broken- 
hearted fellow-creature  such  a  momentous  sacrifice.  I  do 
say,  in  private,  to  every  one  that  comes  to  me,  "  But  one 
csourae  is  left  for  you.  There  is  no  safety  for  yon  here  ; 
there  i^  no  law  for  you  here.  The  hearts  of  the  judges 
are  stone ,  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  stone.    It  is  in 
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vain  thsb  yon  appeal  to  the  Abolitionists.  The j  may  Im 
ready,  may  be  able,  ten  years  hence."  But  the  "  brace 
of  Adamses,"  to  which  our  friend  [Theodore  Parker] 
alluded  this  morning,  if  they  had  mistaken  1765  for  1775, 
would  have  ended  at  the  scaffold  instead  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  treaty  of  1783,  We  must 
bide  our  time,  and  we  must  read,  with  anointed  eyes,  the 
signs  of  our  time.  If  public  opinion  is  wrong,  we  want  to 
know  it ;  know  it,  that  we  may  remodel  it.  We  will  our- 
selves trample  this  accursed  Fugitive  Slave  Law  under 
foot.  [Great  cheering.]  But  we  are  a  minority  at  pres- 
ent, and  cannot  do  this  to  any  great  practical  effect ;  we 
are  bound  to  suggest  to  these  unfortunates  who  look  to  us 
for  advice,  some  feasible  plan.  This,  in  my  view,  should 
be  our  counsel :  "  Depart  if  you  can,  —  if  you  have 
time  and  means.  As  no  one  has  a  right  to  ask  that  you 
stay,  and,  if  arrested,  submit,  in  order  that  your  case  may 
convert  men  to  antislavory  principles ;  so  you  have  no 
right,  capriciously,  to  stay  and  resist,  merely  that  your 
resistance  may  rouse  attention,  and  awaken  antislavery 
sympathy.  It  is  a  grave  thing  to  break  into  the  bloody 
house  of  life.  The  mere  expectation  of  good  conse- 
quences will  not  justify  you  in  taking  a  man's  life.  You 
have  a  perfect  right  to  live  where  you  choose.  No  one 
can  rightfully  force  you  away.  There  may  be  important 
and  sufficient  reasons,  in  many  cases,  why  yon  should  stay 
and  vindicate  your  right  at  all  haxards.  But  in  c<»nmon 
cases,  where  no  such  reasons  exist,  it  is  bettef*  that  you  sur- 
render your  extreme  right  to  live  where  you  choose,  than 
assert  it  in  blood,  and  thus  risk  injuring  the  movement 
which  seeks  to  aid  your  fellows.  Put  yourselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  flag ;  appeal  to  the  humanity 
of  the  world.  Do  not  linger  here."  Does  any  friend  dT 
the  cause  exclaim,  **  You  take  away  the  great  means  <rf! 
antislavery  agitation  1    The  sight  of  a  slave  carried  back  to 


to  dbe  wymap^iie^  of  oe  ] 
Jt  woo  dear  whemk 

'.  hetaem  ke  incre«iii  in  rwifwig.  I  wr  t»  kiiB.  ^a* 
Tlsre  k  ft  coane  left,  if  70a  kvne  &e  com^to  fr»  k. 
There  k  ooe  appeal  kft»  wUcti  has  doC  Tccfaeemtned;  k 
■BtramS  7^0*  r  I  cannol  nnvre  tot  eves  dm.    It  hat 

BOW  reached  tbst  pees  wfaea  erca  &e  dance  of  a 
ghctet  nBKT  be  no  pratectnoo  finooi  a  Geufgia  plant 
hnt  f  I  were  ia  joor  place^  I  wmU  trr !     [Tien 

:.  j  The  srmpalhies  of  the  people  wiQ  gather 
jvn,  tf  pot  on  trial  tar  sack  an  act.  The  mortal 
which  wooU  aet  the  honncb  of  the  law,  thirstf 
fir  oar  blood,  on  keener  scent,  if  we  stood  charged  with 
hffl  ofleneea,  wooM  not  reach  ]roa.  I  do  not  know  that 
die  tfate-priaon  would  be  anr  refinge  firom  the  jaQ  at 
Sataauah  or  Charleston ;  bat  diere  may  be  something 
in  an  appeal  to  a  Massachusetts  jnrr  impanelled  to  try  m 
omn^s  OTALIESIABLE  right  to  liberty*  the  porsnit  of  h^ppi- 
■eas  and  to  protect  himaelf ;  and  I  hope — I  dare  noi 
hope  much,  bnt  I  do  hope  —  that  there  k  still  humanitj 
enoogfa  to  bring  joa  in  ^^  not  gnilty.*'  There  is  another 
point.  I  reaOj  believe  if  a  jury  of  Boston  merchants 
aiwiQld  steel  themselves  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  that  a  Gov* 
emor  sitting  in  the  seat  of  Samuel  Adams  or  Henrj  Vane 
would  never  dare  to  ^gn  the  warrant,  until  he  had  secured 
a  pas^ar^e  on  board  a  Cunard  steamer.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  U  possible  an  appeal  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  might  save  a  man.  Perhaps  it  might  be  just 
that  final  blow  which  would  stim  this  drunken  nation  into 
aabrietj,  and  make  it  hee^U  at  last,  the  claims  of  the  slave. 
Maik  mel  I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  take  the  life  of 
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his  fellow, — to  brave  the  vengeance  of  the  law,  and  run' 
the  somewhat,  after  all,  unequal  risk  of  the  hard  tech- 
nical heart  of  a  Massachusetts  jury.  Such  an  act  must  be, 
after  all,  one's  own  impulse.  To  burst  away  from  all 
civil  relations,  to  throw  one's  self  back  on  this  great  primal 
right  of  self-protection,  at  all  hazards,  must  be  the  growth 
of  one's  own  thought  and  purpose.  I  can  only  tell  the 
suflFerer  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  him, — tell  him 
what  I  would  do  in  his  case,  —  tell  him  that  what  I  would 
do  myself  I  would  countenance  another  in  doing,  and  aid 
him  to  the  extent  of  my  power. 

The  antislavery  cause  is  a  wonder  to  many.  They 
wonder  that  it  does  not  succeed  faster.  We  see  William 
Cobbett,  with  his  Political  Register,  circulating  seventy 
thousand  copies  per  week,  appeal  to  the  workingmen  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  a  few  years  he  carries  his  measures 
oVer  the  head  of  Parliament.  Cobden  talks  the  farmers  of 
England,  in  less  than  ten  years,  out  of  a  tyranny  that  had 
endured  for  generations.  The  difference  is,  we  have  no  such 
selfish  motives  to  appeal  to.  We  appeal  to  white  men, 
who  cannot  see  any  present  interest  they  have  in  the 
slave  question.  It  is  impossible  to  stir  them.  They  must 
ascend  to  a  level  of  disinterestedness  which  the  masses 
seldom  reach,  before  we  can  create  any  excitement  in 
them  on  the  question  of  slavery.  I  do  not  know  when 
that  point  will  be  gained.  If  we  shall  ever  be  able  fo 
reach,  through  the  press,  the  millions  of  non-slavehblding 
white  men  in  the  Southern  States,  I  think  we  shall  have 
a  parallel  then  to  the  course  of  English  agitation ;  for  we 
can  then  appeal  to  the  selfish  interest  of  white  men,  able 
to  vote,  to  speak,  and  to  act  on  this  subject.  Bat  at 
present  we  have  to  make  men  interested,  indignantf  eih> 
tlmsiastic  for  others,  not  fqr  themaelveB.  Tba'  ibMi  i 
tion  halts  and  lingers,  becsnae  it  cimibt-jii' 
of  men  on  its  side  ;  and  Ibitir  flftitl 
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Irr  which  the  p'eatest  political  questions  have  been  car- 
ried. 

Tiiere  is  one  other  motrre  :  that  is.  fear.  Cohl»ett  and 
his  fellows  iiatiiered  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  public 
meetinirs  of  twci  hundred  thousand  men  :  and  thouirfa  the 
Duke  of  Wellinrrton  ordered  ins  Sc(»tch  Grev?  n-  rimirh- 
:niud  their  swords,  as  at  Waterl(»o,  he  feared  to  order 
tii-rrm  drawn  in  the  face  of  two  hundred  thousand  Englislj- 
ni*fn.  That  patherinrr  was  for  their  own  rights.  Cross  the 
Ciiannel.  and  ynn  come  to  the  Irish  question.  How  was 
that  deal:  with  ?  By  fear.  "Wlien  Ireland  pot  no  srm- 
pathy  from  the  English  people,  she  so  ordered  her  affiurs 
tlia:  the  dread  of  anarchy,  anchored  so  ch»se  to  Liverpool 
and  Bristol,  ibrced  the  government  to  treat  the  question, 
and  they  treated  it  by  submission. 

Kow.  I  read  my  lesson  in  the  light  of  tliis  liistorical 
experience.  I  cannot  yet  move  the  selfishness  of  the 
white  man  to  help  me.  On  this  question  I  cannot  get  it 
on  my  side.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  lurritive  slave, 
takinr  his  defence  into  his  own  right  hand,  and  ap}>ealing 
t*'  the  firs:  principle  of  natural  law,  may  so  excite  the 
sympathy  of  scmie  and  the  fears  of  others,  as  to  giun  the 
attention  of  al!,  and  force  them  to  grapple  with  tliis  problem 
i^.  Slavery  and  tm  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  Tlie  time  may  come 
when  Massachusetts  may  not  be  willing  tc»  have  her  cities 
Bcenes  of  bloodshed,  in  order  that  one  over-am  bit  i(ms  man 
may  gain  his  point,  and  smooth  his  path  to  the  Presidency ; 
fir  tliat  a  human  being  should  be  hurried  into  bondage, 
tiia:  rich  men  may  add  field  to  field  and  house  to  house. 

J  have  striven  U*  yiresent  thi>  jHijut  a?  slowly,  as  fully, 
a*^  delilieiwfeely  as  possible.  beaiu<^.-  I  know  it  is  an  ini]tor- 
imt  one.    It  is,  in  saaie  sense,  the  launching  of  a  new 

enterprise,  to  cotmtenance  the 

in  VBin  every  avenue  of  escajxi,  in 

m^wmi  protecting  himself.    Bat 
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I  know  of  no  pledge  of  tlie  antishiveiy  canse  an;ainst  it. 
Our  enterprise  is  pledged  to  nothing  but  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  When  we  set  out,  we  said  we  would  do  our 
work  under  the  government  and  under  the  Chnrdi.  We 
tried  it.  We  found  that  we  oonld  not  work  in  either 
way;  we  found  it  necessary  to  denounce  the  Charch 
and  withdraw  firom  the  government.  We  did  what  we 
could  to  work  through  both.  We  saw  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  work  through  them  both,  if  we  could.  Finding 
it  impossible,  we  let  experience  dictate  our  measures. 
We  came  out.  Consistency — eansiiUncy  bade  ns  come 
out.  CoNSiBTSNCT,-— we  caauot  always  sail  due  east, 
though  cor  destination  be  Europe.  It  is  no  violation  of 
consistency,  therefore,  (if  that  were  of  any  conseqiience,> 
for  us  to  adopt  a  measure  like  this,  though  it  was  not  at 
first  contemplated. 

I  go  further.  I  do  not  believe  that,  if  we  should  live  to 
the  longest  period  Providence  ever  allots  to  the  life  of  a 
human  being,  we  shall  see  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
unless  it  comes  in  some  critical  conjuncture  of  national 
afiairs,  when  the  slave,  taking  advantage  of  a  crisis  in  the 
fate  of  his  masters,  shall  dictate  his  own  terms.  How  did 
French  slavery  go  down?  How  did  the  Flinch  slave- 
trade  gp  down  ?  When  Napoleon  came  back  from  Elba, 
when  his  &X»  hung  trembling  in  the  balance,^  and  be 
wished  to  gather  azouiid  bim  the  synpstfaiei  of  the  liberala 
of  Europe,  he  no  sooner  set  foot  in  the  Toileries  than  he 
signed  the  edict  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  a^dnst  which 
the  Abolitionists  of  England  and  France  had  protested  for 
twentjT  years  in  vain.  And  the  trade  went  down,  because 
Napoleon  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to  gild  the  dark- 
ening hour  of  his  second  attempt  to  clutch  the  sceptre  of 
France.  How  did  the  slave  system  go  down  ?  When,  in 
1848,  the  Provisional  Oovemment  fisund  itself  ia  tlia^HUr 
tel  de  Yille,  obliged  to  do  something  la  dmwK^M 


Ae  ■jrmiMtlij  and  liberal  feeling  of  the  French  nation, 
thej  signed  an  ecBct — it  was  the  firet  bom  the  nascent 
BepaUic  —  abdishing  the  death-penal^  and  shiveiy. 
The  storm  which  rocked  die  ressel  of  state  almost  to 
foundering,  snapped  finreTer  the  chain  of  the  French  slaTe. 
Look,  too,  at  the  history  of  Mexican  and  Soath  American 
emancipation ;  jon  wifl  find  that  it  was,  in  ereiy  instance, 
I  think,  the  child  of  c<mTuIsion« 

The  hoar  will  come  —  Qoi  hasten  it  I  — when  the 
American  peojde  AmU  so  stand  on  the  deck  of  their  Union, 
^  boilt  i'  th*  ecUpse,  and  rigged  with  cnrses  dark."  I£  I 
Bre  €0  see  that  honr,  I  shall  saj  to  every  slave.  Strike 
now  for  Freedom  1  [Long-continned  and  deafening 
cheers.]  The  balance  hangs  trembling;  it  is  ancertain 
which  scale  shall  kick  the  beam.  Strain  every  nerve, 
wrestle  with  every  power  God  and  nature  have  put  into 
your  hands,  for  your  place  among  the  races  of  this  Western 
world  '* ;  and  that  hour  will  free  the  slave.  The  Aboli- 
tionist who  shall  stand  in  such  an  hour  as  that,  and  keep 
silence,  will  be  recreant  to  the  cause  of  three  milliou 
of  his  fellow-men  in  bonds.  I  believe  that  probably  is 
the  only  way  in  which  we  shall  ever,  any  of  us,  see  the 
downfall  of  American  slavery.  I  do  not  shrink  from  the 
toast  with  which  Dr.  Johnson  flavored  his  Oxford  Port,  — 
*^  Success  to  the  first  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Ja- 
maica I "  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  sentiment  of  Southey, 
in  a  letter  to  Duppa,  —  ^*  There  are  scenes  of  tremendous 
horror  which  I  could  smile  at  by  Mercy's  side.  An  insur- 
rection which  should  make  the  negroes  masters  of  the 
West  Indies  is  one."  I  believe  both  these  sentiments  are 
dictated  by  the  highest  humanity.  I  know  what  anarchy 
is.  I  know  what  civil  war  is.  I  can  imagine  the  scenes 
of  blood  through  which  a  rebellious  slave-population  must 
march  to  their  rights.  They  are  dreadinl.  And  yet,  I 
do  not  know  that,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  a  scene  of  civil 
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w.ir-  In  i)i)y  iT)f>r('  <'\c\-''j\']\\'j  tli;jn  tli^-  t lion'j'lit  ()i'  a  liiin(li'''(] 
and  fifty  years  of  shivfry.  Takc^  tlic  broken  hearts,  the 
bereared  mothers,  the  infiint  wrung  from  the  hands  of 
its  paretitot  the  husband  and  wife  torn  asunder,  every 
right  trodden  under  foot,  the  blighted  hopes,  the  imbmted 
sonlfi,  the  darkened  and  degraded  millions,  sunk  below 
the  level  of  intellectual  life,  melted  in  sensuali^,  herded 
with  boasts,  who  have  walked  over  the  burning  marl  of 
iSnntlipm  slavory  to  their  graves,  and  where  is  the  battle- 
fipjcl,  howpvi»r  ghastly,  that  is  not  white  —  white  as  an 
atigiO's  wing  —  com|mred  with  the  blackness  of  that  dark- 
ness which  has  bro(Hled  over  the  Garolinas  for  two  hundred 
years  ?  [Great  sensation.]  Do  you  love  mercy  ?  Weigh 
out  the  flily  thousand  hearts  that  have  beaten  their  last 
pulse  amid  agonies  of  thought  and  suffering  fancy  faints  to 
think  of,  and  the  fifty  thousand  mothers  who,  with  sicken- 
ing senses,  watch  fbr  ftwtstejw  that  are  not  wont  to  tarry 
long  in  their  coming,  and  soon  find  themselves  Icfl  to  tread 
the  imthway  of  life  alone,  —  add  all  the  horrors  of  cities 
sacked  and  latuls  laid  \vastc,  —  that  is  war,  —  weigh  it 
now  agaitist  some  yi>ung,  trotnbling  girl  sent  to  the  auction- 
blt>ok,  some  man  like  that  taken  from  our  court-house  and 
oarriinl  l>ack  into  (Icoi^a ;  multiply  this  indi^-idual  agony 
into  three  millions  ;  multiply  tliat  into  centuries  ;  and  that 
into  all  the  relations  of  father  and  child,  husband  and 
wife ;  h^ap  on  all  the  deep  moral  degradation  both  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  opi^ressed,  —  and  tell  me  if  Waterloo  or 
Thermopylss  ca,n  claim  one  tear  from  the  eye  even  of  the 
tenderest  spirit  of  mercy,  compared  with  this  daily  system 
of  hell  amid  the  most  cmlizod  and  Christian  people  on 
the  face  of  the  e^rth ! 

No,  I  confo!5s  I  am  not  a  non-resistant.  The  reason 
why  I  advise  the  slave  to  be  guided  by  a  policy  of  pt^ace 
h  becatise  he  has  no  chance.  If  he  had  one^  — if  he  ha<l 
■m  good  a  chance  as  those  who  went  up  to  Lexingtcn. 
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seyentj-seyeh  years  ago,  —  I  should  call  him  the  basest 
recreant  that  ever  deserted  wife  and  child  if  he  did  not 
vindicate  his  liberty  by  his  own  right  hand.  [Cheers.] 
And  I  am  not  by  any  means  certain  that  Northern  men 
would  not  be  startled  —  would  not  be  wholesomely  star- 
tled —  by  one  or  two  such  cases  as  a  scoundrel  Bustced 
shot  over  his  perjured  affidavit.  If  a  Morton  or  a  Curtis 
could  be  shot  on  the  commissioner's  bench  by  the  hand 
of  him  they  sought  to  sacrifice,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  a  wholesome  effect.  [Great  applause.]  Is 
there  a  man  here  who  would,  if  he  had  arms  in  his 
hands,  either  himself  go  to  Georgia,  or  let  any  one  near 
and  dear  to  him  go  there,  without  sending  somebody 
before  him  to  a  lighter  and  cooler  place  than  a  Geor- 
gian plantation  ? 

I  am  not  dealing  with  the  cause  of  three  millions  of 
slaves.  I  am  not  dealing  with  the  question  of  a  gre^t  sin 
and  wrong  existing  among  us.  I  believe  I  understand  the 
philosophy  of  reform.  I  understand  the  policy  of  waiting. 
I  know  that,  in  reforming  great  national  abuses,  we  cannot 
expect  to  be  in  haste;  that  the  most  efficient  protection 
for  the  three  million  of  slaves  is  to  eradicate  the  prejudice 
of  the  twenty  millions  of  whites  who  stand  above  them. 
I  have  learnt  all  that.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
to  which  I  speak  is  a  very  different  one.  It  is  this.  "  I, 
William  Crafts,  an  independent,  isolated  individual  in  my- 
self, am  no  more  called  to  secure  the  safety  of  three  million 
of  slaves  than  you  are.  I,  William  Crafts,  have  succeeded 
in  getting  to  Boston.  I  have  reached  what  is  called  free 
territory.  It  happens  that  there  are  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons  why  I  cannot  leave  these  shores,  or  cannot  yet 
leave  them.  I  have  got  possession  of  arms.  I  have  in- 
quired of  the  most  intelligent  men,  and  they  tell  me  that 
the  laws  afford  me  no  protection.  I  have  asked  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  government  my  duty  in  this  emer- 
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gencj,  and  they  tell  me,  one  and  all,  from  Grotius  down 
to  Lord  Brougham,  that  when  govemment  ceases  to  pro- 
tect,  the  citizen  ceases  to  owe  allegiance.*  Very  well. 
My  case  stands  by  itself.  It  is  for  me  to  decide  to-night 
whether  I  wiU  go  back  to  Georgia  to-morrow.  It  is  no 
special  comfort  to  assure  me  that,  half  a  century  hence, 
somebody  will  go  down  to  Faneuil  Hall, — some  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  perhaps,  converted  for  the  occadon,— *and 
pronounce  an  oration  on  the  jubilee  of  American  freedom. 
It  is  no  answer  to  tell  me  that,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  con- 
sidered by  some  people  to  be  a  great  thing  tliat  the  ftigitive 
should  go  willingly  and  quietly  back  to  slavery.  There 
comes  up  to  me  a  man  who  says  he  is  an  officer,  and  has  a 
parchment  warrant  in  his  pocket.  Somebody  has  given 
him  authority  to  seize  me.  I  am  not  to  be  bullied  by 
institutions.  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  parchments. 
Forms  and  theories  are  nothing  to  me.  Majorities  are 
nothnig.  You  have  outlawed  me  from  your  law.  Ton 
have  exiled  me  from  your  protection.  I  am  a  descendant 
of  Esau, — every  man^s  hand  against  me,  my  hand  against 
every  man.  I  have  no  time  or  means  of  escape,  no  de- 
fence, except  I  make  it.  If  I  make  it,  I  secure  the  hour 
of  liberty  and  escape.  I  decide  to  make  h.  I  shoot  the 
miscreant,  and  thus  gain  time  to  pass  from  the  spot  where 
I  was  to  have  been  arrested,  to  fi^eedom  under  tlie  flag  of 
England  or  on  the  deck  of  a  veaaeL**  Let  him  who  fiiUy 
knows  his  own  heart  and  strength,  and  feela,  as  he  looks 
down  into  his  child's  cradle,  that  he  conU  stand  by  and 

*  *'  PmtectioQ,  toot  Lonislupt  are  swsre,  aflbrdiiip  seem  ill  of  pcnoa  mud 
profternr,  u  the  first  Imw  of  xht  state.  The  Le^^isktsre  hmt  no  ri^  to  cUim 
oMlioace  to  ill  k««,  the  Ootrn  hai  no  xigfii  to  detnaDd  anepanoe  from  ha 
nh^xta,  if  the  LefnsSaive  aiad  the  Qova  do  Dot  afibri.  in  ressni  for  both, 
pKHwtioa  for  penon  and  propenr.  Whhovs  proteciioii,  the  Lffisknire 
miid  abdicaae  hs  faxxtioM,  if  it  drmindrd  obedience ;  vitboai  protoctioii. 
Iha  OranrswodU  beawvper  of  ki  light  to  csforae  %:U^mx  *" -- Lum 

»*•  IM*  «■  At  M*  Ootm  ait  laa. 
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■ee  that  Ihde  nestibig  one  borne  sway,  and  snlunit,— -let 
him  cast  the  first  stone.  Bnt  all  you  whose  blood  is  won* 
to  s(pr  over  Naseby  and  Bunker  Hill  will  hold  toot  peace, 
unless  you  are  Tetidj  to  cry,  with  me.  Sic  mmper  ijfranniil 
So  may  it  ever  be  with  slare-hmiters  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  is  not 
consdentioiisly  a  non-resistant,  is  not  only  entitled,  he  is 
boond,  to  use  OTeiy  means  that  he  has  or  can  get  to  resist 
arrest  in  the  last  resort.  What  is  the  slave,  when  he  is 
once  sorrendered?  He  goes  back  to  degradation  worse 
than  death.  K  he  has  children,  they  are  to  perpetoale 
that  degradation*  He  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  himself  or 
them  to  that  extent.  These  are  considerations  which  it  is 
jnst  as  well  to  state,  and  to  bring  before  the  commnnity. 
I  know  my  firiend,  Mr.  Grarrison,  difiers  firom  me  on  this, 
qnestion.  Yon  will  listen  to  him.  I  shall  not  qoarrel 
if  yoa  agree  with  his  judgment,  and  leave  me  alone.  I 
am  talking  to*ni^t  to  the  men  who  say  they  were  ready 
to  take  up  their  muskets  in  defence  of  Thomas  Sims,  or 
Shadrach,  or  somebody  else.  It  is  very  well  for  fiction 
— for  a  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe — to  paint  a  submissive 
slave,  and  draw  a  picture  that  thrills  your  hearts.  Toa 
are  very  sensitive  over  ^^Unde  Tom's  Cabin."  Tour 
nerves  are  very  senritive;  see  that  your  consciences  are 
as  sensitive  as  your  nerves.  If  your  hearts  answered 
instead  of  your  nerves,  you  would  rise  up  every  one  of 
you  Abolitionists,  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  rather 
than  a  man  should  go  back  to  slavery.  Liet  me  see  thai 
efiect,  and  then  I  will  reckon  the  value  of  the  tears  that 
have  answered  to  the  wand  of  thb  magician ;  but  till 
then,  they  are  but  the  tears  of  a  nervous  reader  under 
high  excitement.  Would  those  tears  could  ciystallize  into 
sentiment,  crystallize  into  principle, —  into  Christian  prin- 
ciple, out  of  which  the  weapon  of  antislavery  patience  and 
perseverance  and  8etf«icrifice  is  to  be  wrought!    Ghmrd 
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yourselves,  firiends,  against  the  delosive  idea,  that  the 
tears  and  sad  eyes  you  see  about  you  are  harbingers  of  a 
better  hour  for  Massachusetts  than  this  day  twelve  months 
saw  darken  over  her  &me.  It  may  be  so ;  but  there  is 
no  certainty  that  it  will.  We  are  to  speak  to  practical 
Massachusetts.  I  do  not  shrink  from  going  before  the 
farmers,  the  mechanics,  and  the  workingmen,  —  the 
thinking  men  of  Massachusetts,  —  and  urging  upon  them 
the  consideration  that  the  State,  by  solemn  act,  has 
proclaimed  to  every  one  that  her  soil  is  not  holy  enough 
to  protect  the  fugitive,  and  that,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
the  only  thing  left,  the  only  possibility,  the  only  chance 
remaining  for  the  fugitive,  lies  in  his  own  courage  and 
good  right  arm.  The  city  of  John  Hancock  has  proved 
that  her  soil  is  not  holy  enough  to  protect  the  fugitive ; 
Faneuil  Hall,  where  '^  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes, 
bums," .  with  Otis  and  Adams,  is  not  holy  enough  to 
shelter  the  fugitive ;  Bunker  Hill,  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  fell  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  is  not  too  sacred  for  fettei*ed  feet ;  the  churches, 
planted,  as  we  have  been  told  to-day,  in  tears,  in  prayers, 
and  in  blood,  have  no  altar-homs  for  the  fugitive  ;  the 
courts,  even  that  which  first  naturalized  Lord  Mansfield's 
decision,  drawing  a  nice  distinction  between  slaves  brought 
and  slaves  tseaping^ — judges  loving  humanity  so  well, 
even  in  the  humblest  suitor,  that,  like  their  noble  pre- 
decessors in  the  great  case  of  DeVere,  they  ^^  caught 
hold  of  a  twig  or  a  twine  thread  to  uphold  it " ;  —  that, 
too,  has  shut  its  doors  on  the  fugitive, — yes,  against 
that  very  child  Med,  should  she  again  be  seized,  in  whose 
behalf  they  settled  this  proud  rule.  I  would  say  all  this 
to  the  men  about  me,  and  add,  —  There  is  one  gleam 
of  hope.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  floor  of  the  State's 
prison  may  have  a  magic  charm  in  it.  That  may  save 
the  fugitive,  if  he  can  once  entitle  himself  to  a  place 
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there.  When,  therefinre,  the  occasion  shall  demand,  let 
US  trj  it  I  [Great  cheering.]  It  is  a  sad  thought,  that 
the  possibility  of  a  gibbet,  the  chance  of  imprisonment 
for  life,  is  the  only  chance  which  can  make  it  prudent  for 
a  fugitive  to  remain  in  Massachusetts. 

You  will  say  this  is  bloody  doctrine,  —  anarchical  doc- 
trine ;  it  will  prejudice  people  against  the  cause.  I  know 
it  will.  Heaven  pardon  those  who  make  it  necessary  I 
Heaven  pardon  the  judges,  the  merchants,  and  the  clergy, 
who' make  it  necessary  for  hunted  men  to  turn,  when 
they  are  at  bay,  and  fly  at  the  necks  of  their  pursuers  I 
It  is  not  our  feult  I  I  shrink  firom  no  question,  however 
desperate,  that  has  in  it  the  kernel  of  possible  safe^ 
for  a  human  being  hunted  by  twenty  millions  of  slave- 
catchers  in  this  Christian  republic  of  ours.  [Cheers.] 
I  am  willing  to  confess  my  faith.  It  is  this:  that  the 
Christianity  of  this  country  is  worth  nothing,  except  it 
is  or  can  be  made  capable  of  dealing  with  the  question 
of  slavery.  I  am  wiUing  to  confess  another  article  of 
my  feith :  that  the  Constitution  and  government  of  tliis 
country  is  worth  nothing,  except  it  is  or  can  be  made 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  great  question  of  slavery. 
I  agree  with  Burke :  ^^I  have  no  idea  of  a  liberty  tm- 
eonneeUd  with  honesty  and  justice.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  good  eonetiitUume  of  government  or  of  freedom  can 
find  it  neceuartf  for  their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the 
people  to  a  permanent  slavery.  SuA  a  constitutian  of 
freedom^  jf  eueh  eon  le^  is  in  effect  no  more  than  anoiher 
name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest  faction  ;  and  factions 
in  republics  have  been  and  are  full  as  capable  as  monarchs 
of  the  most  cruel  oppression  and  injustice."  That  is  the 
language  of  Edmund  Burke  to  the  electors  of  Bristol; 
I  agree  with  it !  [Applause.]  The  greatest  praise  gov- 
ernment can  win  is,  that  its  citizens  know  their  rights, 
and  dare  to  maintain  them.  The  best  use  of  good  laws 
is  to  teach  men  to  trample  bad  laws  under  their  feet. 
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On  those  principles,  I  am  willing  to  stand  b'jfore  the 
community  in  which  I  was  bom  and  brought  up,  —  where 
I  expect  to  live  and  die,  — where,  if  I  shall  ever  win  any 
lepatiUini,  I  expect  to  earn  and  to  keep  it»  As  a  sane 
man,  a  Christian  man,  and  a  lover  of  mj  country,  I  am 
willing  to  be  judged  by  posterity^  if  it  shiU  ever  xemember 
either  this  meeting  or  the  counsels  which  .were  given  in 
its  conrse.  I  am  willing  to  stand  upon  this  advice. to  die 
iiigitive  slave — baffled  in  every  effinrt  to  escape,  or  bound 
here  by  sufficient  ties,  exiled  from  the  protectioD  of  the 
law,  shut  out  from  the  churches  —  to  pbotect  hdisxlf, 
and  nuke  one  last  appeal  to  the  hnmane  instincts  of  his 
feUow-men.  Friends,  it  is  time  something  should  be  said 
on  these  points*  Twenty-eix  cases  •— twenty-six  slave 
cases,  under  this  last  statute,  have  taken  phure  in  the 
single  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not  believe  one  man 
in  a  hundred  who  hears  me  supposed  there  were  half  a 
dozen  cases  ther^  So  silently,  so  much  a  matter  of 
course,  so  much  without  any  public  excitement,  have 
those  slaves  been  surrendered!  Should  the  record  be 
made  up  for  the  other  States,  it  would  probably  be  in 
proportion.  Recollect,  beside,  the  cases  of  kidnappings 
not  by  any  means  un&equent,  which  are  so  much  facil- 
itated by  the  existence  of  laws  like  this.  For  slaves  to 
stay  among  us  and  be  surrendered  may  excite  commiser- 
ation ;  but  remember,  and  this  is  a  very  important  eon^ 
sideration,  familiarity  with  such  scenes  begets  indiflSbrence ; 
the  tone  of  public  sentiment  is  lowered ;  soon  cases  pass 
as  matters  of  course,  and  the  communis,  burnt  over  with 
previous  excitement,  is  doubly  steeled  against  all  active 
sympathy  with  the  sufferers.  What  was  usurpation  yes- 
terday is  precedent  to-morrow.  When  we  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  interfere  in  Sims^s 
behalf,  on  the  gnmnd  that  the  law  of  1860  was  uncon- 
stitutional, they  declined*  because  the  law  was  much  the 
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mine  mm  Aat  of  1798,  ard  that  was  cmutitntional,  because 
80  HBLD  and  suBuriTKD  TO.  Surely,  tyranny  slionld  hare 
no  aoch  second  acquiescence  to  plead.  Tet  that  puUio 
feeling,  so  alert^  so  indignant  at  the  outset,  already  droops 
and  grows  cold*  Gkyvemment  stands  ever  a  united,  pow- 
erfiil,  and  oiganized  body,  silways  in  session,  its  tempta- 
tions creeping  over  the  dulled  senses,  the  wearied  seal,  or 
the  hour  of  want*  The  sympathies  of  a  people  for  the 
down*trodden  and  the  weak  are  scattered,  evanescent, 
now  excited,  now  asleep.  The  assembly  which  is  red-hot 
to-day  has  Tanished  to-morrow.  The  indignation  that 
lowers  around  a  court-house  in  chains  is  scattered  in  a 
month.  The  guerilla  troops  of  reform  are  now  here,  and 
now  crumbled  away.  On  the  other  hand,  permanently 
planted,  with  a  boundless  patronage,  which  sways  every- 
thing, stands  government,  Mrith  hands  ever  open,  and 
eyea  that  never  close,  biding  cunningly  its  time  ;  always 
concentrated ;  and,  of  course,  too  often  able  to  work  its 
will,  for  a  time,  against  any  amount  of  popular  indignation 
or  sympathy. 

Do  not  misunderstand  mo.  I  know  the  antislavery 
canse  will  triumph.  The  mightiest  intellects,  the  Web- 
stera  and  the  Calhouns  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties,  — they  have  no  more  effect  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  mind,  in  the  long  run,  than  the  fly*s  wei^t 
had  on  the  chariot^wheel  where  he  lighted.  But  that  is 
a  long  b^tle*  I  am  spealdng  now  of  death  €t  life,  to  be 
dealt  out  in  a  moment.  I  am  dealing  with  a  femily  about 
to  be  separated,  standing,  as  many  of  you  have  been  called 
again  and  again  to  do,  by  the  hearth,  or  at  the  table, 
where  that  fiunily  circle  were  never  to  assemble  again ; 
broken  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds;  the  wife  in 
agony,  her  husband  torn  from  her  side,  her  children 
gathering  around,  vainly  asking,  ^  Where  are  we  to  go^ 
mother ?'*     Open  those  doors!     How  many  of  them 
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might  yoa  opem  in  these  Northern  States  wiihm  the  last 
two  years  I  How  many  of  these  utterly  indescribable 
scenes  might  yon  have  witnessed  within  that  brief  period  I 
This  law  has  executed  itself.  Twenty-six  have  been  sent 
back  from  PennsylTania;  only  one  from  Boston;  only  a 
doflEen,  perhaps,  fix>m  New  York.  Tes ;  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  dread  that  they  might  be  seized  has  broken  up 
bauOi-eds  of  happy  families.  It  has  been  executed :  and 
when  I  remember  that  Northern  traitor  who  made  its 
enactment  possible,  I  sometimes  think  that  the  vainest 
man  who  ever  lived  never  dreamed,  in  the  hour  of  his 
fondest  self-conceit,  that  he  had  done  the  human  race  as 
much  good  as  Daniel  Webster  has  wrought  it  sorrow  and 
despair.  [Great  applause.]  I  do  not  think  yon  fully 
appreciate  the  state  of  dread  in  which  the  colored  popula- 
tion has  lived  for  months. 

Mark,  too,  the  infamous  characteristics  of  these  cases  t 
It  is  not  their  frequency,  after  all,  that  should  cause  the 
most  apprehension,  but  the  objectional  incidents  and  very 
dangerous  precedents  they  establish.  It  is  not  that  tlie 
slave  act  is  law.  That  is  not  half  the  enormity  of  the 
fact.  It  is,  that  not  only  is  the  slave  statute  held  to  be 
law,  but  that  there  is  really  no  law  beside  it  in  the  Free 
States,  —  to  execute  it,  all  other  laws  are  set  aside  and 
disregarded.  The  commonest  and  best  settled  principles 
have  been  trodden  under  foot.  Almost  all  these  persons 
have  been  arrested  by  a  lie.  Sims  was,  —  Long  was,  — 
Preston  was.  In  the  case  at  Buffalo,  the  man  was  ar- 
rested by  a  bloodthirsty  attack,  —  knocked  down  in  the 
streets.  The  atrocious  haste,  the  brutal  haste  of  Judge 
Kane,  in  the  case  of  Hannah  Kellam,  language  fails  in 
describing,  —  indignation  stands  dumb  before  the  cold  and 
brutal  wickedness.  Many  of  these  cases  have  been  a 
perversion,  not  only  of  all  justice,  but  of  all  law.  Take  a 
single  and  slight  instance.     The  merciful  and  safe  rule 
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has  always  been,  that  an  officer,  arresting  any  one  wrong- 
fully, shall  not  be  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  his  illegal 
act  for  the  service  of  a  true  warrant  while  he  has  the  man 
in  custody.  This  would  be  not  only  a  sanction,  but  an 
encouragement,  of  illegal  detention.  But,  in  several  of 
these  cases,  the  man  has  been  seized  on  some  fidse  pre- 
tence, known  to  be  a  sham,  and  then  the  authorities  al- 
lowed those  having  him  in  custody  to  waive  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  pretended  claim,  and  serve  upon  him  the  real 
warrant  The  same  disgraceful  proceeding  was  allowed 
in  the  Latimer  case  in  this  dly,  his  master  arresting  him 
as  a  thief,  and  afterwards  dismissing  that  process,  and 
claiming  him  as  a  slave.  This  dangerous  precedent  has 
been  followed  in  many  of  these  late  cases.  The  spirit  of 
the  rule,  and  in  some  cases  its  letter,  would  have  set  the 
prisoner  free,  and  held  void  all  the  proceedings. 

Amid  thia  entire  overthrow  of  legal  safeguards,  this 
utter  recklessness  of  all  the  checks  which  the  experience 
of  ages  has  invented  for  the  control  of  the  powerful  and 
the  protection  of  the  weak,  it  is  idle  to  dream  of  any  col- 
ored person's  being  safe.  They  stand  alone,  exposed  to  the 
whole  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  I  wish  there  existed 
here  any  feeling  on  this  subject  adequate  to  the  crisis. 
Is  there  such  ?  Do  you  point  me  to  the  past  triumphs 
of  the  antislavery  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  ?  The  Ust 
is  short,  we  know  it  by  heart.  Tes,  there  has  been 
enough  of  feeling  and  effort  to  send  Charles  Sumner  to 
the  Senate.  Let  us  still  believe  that  the  event  will  justify 
us  in  trusting  him,  spite  of  his  silence  there  for  four  long 
months,  —  silence  when  so  many  ears  have  been  waiting 
for  the  promised  words.  There  is  an  antislavery  senti- 
ment here  of  a  certain  kind.  Test  it,  and  let  us  see  what 
it  is  worth.  There  is  antislavery  sentiment  enough  to 
crowd  our  Le^slature  with  Pree-Soilers.  True.  Let  us 
wait  for  some  fruit,  correspondent  to  their  pledges,  before 
we  rejoice  too  loudly*     Heaven  grant  us  the  sight  ^ 
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some  bofore  we  be  ibrcad  to  borrow  from  onr  &ther^  a 
name  for  tlieso  legislative  committees  of  Free-Soilers.  In 
17U6  tliere  were  certain  Parliamentarj  c<Mnmittees,  to 
wluuu  wera  refe^t^d  tlie  petitions  of  the  Colonists,  and 
many  good  plans  of  relief,  and  that  was  the  last  heard 
of  either  {Petition  or  plan.  Our  fiithers  called  them 
**  ctunmittoes  of  oMivion/*  I  hope  we  may  never  neiHl 
tliai  title  a^n ;  and  wheivver  we  find  the  nntamished 
ttaino  of  Sewall,  we  need  Iiave  no  apprehension. 

Yes,  theiv  is  anii^Uvory  sontiiuont  siifticient  to  pot 
many  )¥Pnons  on  thoir  |i^>od  beha\'kHr«  —  suflioient  to 
hriua*  Orvillo  Dowey  to  his  knee««  and  make  him  at- 
tem|vi  to  lie  himself  oat  of  a  lace  delicate  embamssraent. 
[liivat  api^ause.]  That«  to  be  san?«  is  the  only  way  fiir 
a  tnie-bivd  American  to  apologise !  Some  men  blame  vs 
for  the  ivrwmality  of  our  atiacl»«  —  lor  the  bad  ta<«e  of 
actikftlly  naming  a  sinner  on  soch  a  pbtftnn  as  tfa». 
Never  diNihi  isa  benetits  ai^sin.  DiU  nee  the  npreieiid 
J\vikW  **jjeo  i«»  and  fiv  in  the  earth,  aiwl  walk  np  and 
down  in  it^**  oSrTUtf  ii>  n^^ura  hs  cvn  B»osc2&er  ra^o 
^T<l^7y  ivNT  o«Lr  disNsr  Vnx>n;  ari>i  w^ss  h<»  ecu  7>ew&rxied 
Vv  vHwr  :yi5ko»i  s^>¥H^r:uaeR5  wiii  a  vrrof  iliac  t  is  i.-e  oa- 
\Y« — as  s>MS  HfefA  ibiw^t  tv>  si^rxT^  '"^  a  ir^>  7k  z^ 
>l^e«&lemL3tf^aL«  as!>i  rep«e  i»  wvisried  Tim»?  .^  Wberv 
xNWkUd  fttbcfc  mamx-  hmcv  ;&f rcvrc^a:tfiT  xnd  ksa  cbaa  tt» 
vaoA  \trr  jf^i^  «a.  Ub^  Xj;7«e»  .>w»u  v«!«re  2s»  £iwaff  ami 
my  exennpiuur^  N^r«j«.  -Sivock^  ii£»  oiocber  a>  a  ksaiLer  iu» 
lisua  ohuu^  Oi2£!2»cujut  'Jilsaz^c  -ie^skr!ie«£  i:c  a  "-^  vraiencbue- 
TK'jsBLT^^^r  O/ttiiii  ise  22LT>t  pu^ssei  lis  ioe  jb  Banii.  r.ut 
j^oiu^  H/c  ibje  ^'ia*e  wTttiii  ba^v  }C';r..icaeti  ^lar  Tr»iii-i*«!rnnir 
a^et^  x^ni  Jiil  Jdxi  'iie^it  T^iL  Bos  iwrr  i  neruan  —  ?^n- 
jt-uub  4u:i5ucoa  '  ju&i  isya**  ?«:  ami: a  2iuii:imerl.  -ziuc  i^at 
*ui<e  VijjCixuui  ihra<;aiumiGiJii  ^^aiii:  luc  ipiiidiii  sa^  (fmimmfi 
-vanitfc  tail  le  huL  rjn^ininari  smsc  ois  iiii  mc  an&aa  3iif  •*"'*Hn^ 
^nhbi  7^ikcLine„'*  at  ixsiy  ansaDC  ma^  ant  I  5i«r  <siinr  ^e 
;  su^  "Jiiift  MB  auc  ou  scMft  4d^r7i>  »  inev  ia»ac  'lun.  — 
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Bmce  then  he  might  be  led  t~  do  what  even  his  father 
doems  inhuman,  namely,  return  iiis  "  venerable  relative  " 
into  sktverj  to  save  a  Union  !  Does  Dr.  Dewey  indeed 
think  it  "  extravagant  and  ridiculous  to  consent "  to  re- 
turn one*8  mother  to  slavery  ?  On  what  principle,  then, 
it  has  been  well  asked,  does  he  demand  that  every  colored 
son  submit  patiently  to  have  it  done  ?  Does  his  Bible 
read  that  God  did  not  make  of  one  blood  all  nations  ? 

Tes,  we  have  antislavery  feeling  and  character  enough 
to  humble  a  Dewey ;  we  want  more,  —  want  enough  to 
save  a  Sims, — to  give  safe  shelter  to  Ellen  GrafU*  ^^Hide 
the  outcast,  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth,"  is  the 
simplest  lesson  of  common  humanity.  The  Common- 
wealth, which,  planted  by  exiles,  proclaimed  by  statute 
in  1641  her  welcome  to  ^^  ant/  stranger  who  might  fly  to 
her  from  the  tyranny  or  oppresMon  of  their  fer%tcuJbor%^^  — 
the  State  which  now  seeks  ^*  psace  in  libertt,"  should 
not  content  herself  with  this :  her  rebuke  of  the  tyrant, 
her  voice  of  welcome  to  the  oppressed,  should  be  uttered 
so  loud  as  to  be  heard  throughout  the  South.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  Au&  the  outcast.  It  ought  .not  to  be 
counted  merit  now  that  one  does  not  lift  hand  against 
him.  O  no  I  fidelity  to  ancient  &me,  to  present  honor, 
to  duty,  to  God,  demands  that  the  fugitive  fix)m  the  op- 
pressions of  other  lands  should  be  able  to  go  up  and  down 
our  highway  in  peace,  —  tell  his  true  name,  meet  his 
old  oppressor  fiu»  to  fiice,  and  feel  that  a  whole  Common- 
wealth stands  between  him  and  all  chance  of  harm. 

"  Qod  save  the  Commonwealth  qf  Massachusetts ! " 
How  coldly,  often,  does  the  old  prayer  fall  from  careless 
lipsl  How  sure  to  reach  the  ear  of  Him,  who  heareth 
tlie  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  when  it  shall  rise,  in  ecstasy 
of  gratitude,  from  the  slave-hut  of  the  Carolinas,  or  from 
the  bursting  heart  of  the  ftigitive,  who,  after  deadly  peril, 
rests  at  last  beneath  the  shadow  of  her  protection  I 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  to  present,  from  the  bosi- 
neaa  committee,  the  following  resolution :  — 

^Xefohed^  That  tlio  object  of  this  society  is  now,  as  it  hair 
always  been,  to  oonvinoe  our  countrymen,  by  argaments  ad- 
dressed to  their  hearts  and  consciences,  that  slayeholding  is  a 
heinous  crime,  and  that  the  duty,  safety,  and  interest  of  all 
Qonoeraed  demand  its  immediate  abolition,  without  expatria- 
tion.** 

I  wish,  Mr,  Churman,  to  notice  some  objections  that 
have  boon  made  to  our  course  ever  since  Mr.  Garrisoa 
began  his  gareer,  and  which  have  been  lately  urged  again, 
with  consuderable  fon^o  and  emphasis,  in  the  columns  of 
the  London  Leader,  the  able  organ  of  a  very  respectable 
and  influential  class  in  England.  I  hope.  Sir,  you  will 
not  think  it  waste  of  time  to  bring  such  a  subject  before 
yout  I  know  these  objections  have  been  made  a  thousand 
times,  that  they  have  been  often  answered,  though  we 
generally  submitted  to  them  in  silence,  willing  to  let 
Insults  speak  for  us.  But  there  are  times  when  justice 
to  the  slave  will  not  allow  us  to  be  silent.  There  are 
many  in  this  country,  many  in  England,  who  have  had 
thoir  attention  turned*  recently,  to  the  antlslavery  cause. 
Thoy  are  asking*  **  Which  is  the  best  and  most  efficient 
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BMdMMl  of  UiAig  it?  **    Engaged  cimslTei  a  an  efibrt 
fisr  tb?  flhye^  which  time  has  tested  and  ancceM  hitherto 
approved,  we  are  Teiy  properly  deahxma  that  thqy  ahpnld 
jdn  as  in  onr  lahoira,  and  poor  into  this  channel  the^InU 
tide  of  their  new  seal  and  great  resoiuoes.    Thomnghly  '  *  ^"^ 
eoPTJneed  ovrselves  that  car  conrse  is  wise,  we  can  hon* 
eslly  uige  othem  to  adopt  it.    Long  experience  gives  na  a 
right  to  advise.    The  fiwst  that  oar  coorse,  more  than  all 
other  offbrtSy  has  caused  that  agitatioQ  which  has  awakened 
these  new  conTerts»  gives  ns  a  ri^t  to  counsel  thenu^'^^^  ^~ 
They  are  our  spiritual  chiMrgflo:  for  their  sakes,  we  would  ^^f^' 
fioe  the  canae  we  love  and  trust  from  everf  seeming  de* 
feet  and  plausible  objection.    For  the  sUve's  sake,  we  reit- 
erate  our  explanations,  that  he  may  lose  no  titde  of  help 
by  the  mistakes  or  misconceptions  of  his  friends. 

All  that  I  have  to  say  on  these  points  will  be  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  very  trite  and  fiuniliar ;  but  the  ikcts  may 
be  new  to  some,  and  I  prefer  to  state  them  here,  in  Bos- 
ton, where  we  have  lived  and  worked,  because,  if  our 
statements  are  incorrect,  if  we  claim  too  msu^h,  our  asser* 
'  ticms  can  be  easily  answered  and  disproved.  ^       -  '*      y^ .  _ 

The  charges  to  which  I  refer  are  these :  that,  in  deal^  ^. 
ing  with  ^slaveholders  and  their  apologists,  we  indulge  in 
fierce  denunciations,  instead  of  appealing  to  their  reason 
and  common  sense  by  plain  stafeinents  and  fiwr  ai^umenlT 
— that  we  might  have  won  the  sympathies  and  support  of 
the  nation,  if  we  would  have  submitted  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion with  a  manly  patience ;  but,  instead  of  this,  we  have 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  community  by  attacks,  unjust 
and  unnecessarily  severe,  on  its  most  valued  institutions, 
and  gratified  our  spleen  by  indiscriminate  abuse  of  leading 
men,  who  were  often  honest  in  their  intentions,  however 
mistaken  in  their  views ;  — •  that  we  have  utterly  neglected 
the  ample  means  that  lay  around  us  to  convert  jtbe  nation, 
submitted  to  no  discipline,  formed  no  pGm^  been  guidecfTy^ 
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no  fbresiglit,  bat  hurried  on  in  childish,  reckless,  blind,  and 
hot-headed  zeal, — bigots  in  the  narrowness  of  our  views, 
and  fanatics  in  our  blind  fiirj  of  invective  and  malignant 
judgment  of  other  men's  motives. 

There  are  some  who  come  upon  our  platform,  and  give 
us  the  aid  of  names  and  reputations  less  burdened  than 
ours  with  popular  odium,  who  are  perpetually  urging  us  to 
exercise  charity  in  our  judgments  of  those  about  us,  and  to 
consent  to  argue  these  questions.  These  men  are  ever 
parading  their  wish  to  draw  a  line  between  themselves  and 
us,  because  they  must  be  permitted  to  wait,  —  to  trust  more 
to  reason  than  feeling,  —  to  indulge  a  generous  charity,  — 
to  rely  on  the  sure  influence  of  simple  truth,  uttered  in 
love,  &c.,  &c.  I  reject  with  scorn  all  these  implications 
that  our  judgments  are  unchai*itable,  —  that  we  are  lacking 
in  patience,  —  that  we  have  any  other  dependence  than  on 
the  simple  truth,  spoken  with  Christian  frankness,  yet  with 
Christian  love.  These  lectures,  to  which  you,  Sir,  and  all 
of  us,  have  so  often  listened,  would  be  impertinent,  if  they 
wore  not  rather  ridiculous  for  the  gross  ignorance  they 
betray  of  the  community,  of  the  cause,  and  of  the  whole 
course  of  its  friends. 

The  article  in  the  Leader  to  wliich  I  refer  is  signed 
**  Ion,"  and  may  be  found  in  the  Liberator  of  December 
17, 1852.  The  writer  is  cordial  and  generous  in  his  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Garrison's  claim  to  be  the  representative  of 
the  antislavery  movement,  and  does  entire  justice  to  his 
motives  and  character.  The  criticisms  of  ^*  Ion  *'  were 
reprinted  in  the  Christian  Register,  of  this  city,  the  organ 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  The  editors  of  that  paper, 
with  their  usual  Christian  courtesy,  love  of  truth,  and  fair- 
dealing,  omitted  all  "  Ion's  "  expressions  of  regard  for  Mn 
Garrison  and  appreciation  of  his  motives,  and  reprinted 
only  those  parts  of  the  article  which  undervalue  his  sagar 
city  and  influence,  and  indorse  the  comioaa  olgoctions  to 
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his  metliod  and  views.  You  will  see  in  a  moment,  *Mr. '  J^^^'^^ 
President,  that  it  is  with  such  men  and  presses  **  Jon  " 
thinks  Mr.  Garrison  has  not  been  sufficiently  wise  and 
patient,  in  trying  to  win  their  help  for  the  antislavery 
cause.  Perhaps,  were  he  on  the  spot,  it  would  tire  even 
his  patience,  and  puzzle  even  his  sagacity,  to  make  any 
other  use  of  them  than  that  of  the  drunken  Helot,  —  a 
warning  to  others  how  disgusting  is  mean  vice.  Perhaps, 
were  he  here,  he  would  see  that  the  best  and  only  use  to 
be  made  of  them  is  to  let  them  unfold  their  own  charac- 
ters, and  then  show  the  world  how  rotten  our  politics  and 
religion  are,  that  they  naturally  bear  such  fimit.  "  Ion  '* 
quotes  Mr.  Garrison's  origmal  declaration,  in  the  Liber- 
ator :  — 

^  I  am  aware  that  many  object  to  the  severity  of  my  language ; 
but  is  there  not  cause  for  severity  ?  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth, 
and  as  oncompromising  as  justice.  I  am  in  earnest,  —  I  will  not 
equivocate,  —  I  will  not  excuse, —  I,  will  not  retreat  a  single 

inch, — AND   I   WILL   BE  HEARD. 

**  It  is  pretended  that  I  am  retarding  the  cause  of  emancipation 
by  the  coarseness  of  my  invective  and  the  precipitancy  of  my  "" 

measures,  ne  charge  is  not  true.  On  this  question,  my  influ- 
ence, humble  as  it  is,  is  felt  at  this  moment  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  shall  be  felt  in  coming  years,  —  not  perniciously,  but 
beneficially, — not  as  a  curse,  but  as  a  blessing;  and  posterity 
will  bear  testimony  that  I  was  right  I  desire  to  thank  God  that 
he  enables  me  to  disregard  *  the  fear  of  man,  which  bringeth  a 
snare,'  and  to  speak  his  truth  in  its  simplicity  and  power." 

"  Ion  "  then  goes  on  to  say :  — 

**  This  is  a  defence  which  has  been  generally  accepted  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  many  are  the  Abolitionists  among  us 
whom  it  has  encouraged  in  honesty  and  impotence,  and  whom  it 
has  converted  into  conscientious  hinderances.   .... 

"  We  would  have  Mr.  Garrison  to  say,  '  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  | 
progresif  as  uncompromising  as  success.'    If  a  man  speaks  for  his 
omi  grattilcaliQii,  he  may  be  as  ^  harsh '  as  he  pleases ;  but  if  he 
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speaJcB  for  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  he  must  be  content 
to  put  a  curb  upon  the  tongue  of  holiest  pa^ion,  and  speak  only 
as  hanhlj  as  is  compatible  with  the  amelioration  c^  the  evil  he 
licopoaeB  to  redieaa^  Lot  die  qaestum  be  again  repeated:  Do, 
ybq  aeek  fcr  the  alave  ^engeaoee  or  teixfm  ?  XTjooaoekretali- 
a&on,  go  on  denooBciiig.  iBat  distant  jfyiFope  honon  William 
Lloyd  Ganison  bacanae  it  credits  him  widi  seekiiBg  for  the  slave 
rimplj  redress.  We  saj,  therefore,  that  *  onoomprcKDising '  policj 
is  not  to  be  measored  bj  absolute  justice,  bat  bj  practical  ameli- 
oration of  the  slave's  condition.  Amelioration  as  fast  as  you  can 
get  it» — absolute  justice  as  soon  as  you  can  reach  it* 

■  He  quotes  the  sentiment  of  Confiicias,  that  be  woold 
ehoose  for  a  leader  ^a  man  who  would  maintain  a  steady 
▼igilanee  in  the  directian  of  affiurs,  who  was  capable  of 
forming  plans,  and  of  executing  tbem,''  and  says:  — 

^Tfae  phileaophigwaarjglitipplaciDgfnsdom  and  eiEecative 
mgrnditj  abere  eoorage;  ftr,  down  to  diia  daytovr  popular  move- 
menta  are  led  by  heroea  who  feor  nothini^  and  who  win  noth- 
mg*  •  •  •  • 

^  There  is  no  question  raised  ia  these  artides  as  to  the  woik 
to  be  done,  but  only  as  to  the  modft.Qf  rsofly  doing  it  The  plat- 
fsam  resounds  with  announcements  of  principle,  which  b  but , 
anerting  the  right,  while  nothing  but  contempt  is  showered  on 
policy,  which  is  the  reak'suUicn  of  right  The  air  is  filled  with 
all  hi|^  eriea  and  qpirilad  denunciations ;  indignation  is  at  a  pre- 
mium; and  this  ia  called  advooacj.  •  •  •  .  Bat  to  calailate^ 
to  make  sure  of  your  aimi  ia  to  be  daaeried  as  one  who  ia  too  eold 
to  feel,  too  genteel  to  strike." 

Further  on,  he  observes:  -— 

^  If  an  artillery  officer  throws  ahell  after  shell  whkh  never 
reach  the  enemy,  he  is  replaced  by  some  one  with  a  better  eye 
and  a  surer  aim.  But  in  the  artillery  battle  of  ofMnicn,  Is  anam 
to  hit  is  quite  su0eie«t  j  and  if  you  have  ft  ceilain  ^rand  iudifFtir^ 
ence  m  to  whEfther  you  hit  or  not,  you  may  couot  oo  f^ubUc  ap- 
pUuse*  «... 
^  Ij,    ^'  A  man  need  be  no  le^s  nuEt^uit^  m  the  soldior  of  facta^  i 
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M  tlie  agent  of  swords.  Bat  the  arena  of  argnrnent  oeedB  dis- 
cipline, no  less  than  that  of  arms.  It  is  this  which  the  anti- 
alavery  parfy  seem  to  me  not  only  to  overlook,  but  to  despise. 
Thej  do  not  put  their  valor  to  drilL  Neither  on  the  field  nor 
the  pla^rm  has  courage  anj  inherent  capacity  of  taking  care 
(rf*  itself." 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  make  a  quotation  firom  Mr. 
Emerson,  the  latter  part  of  which  I  will  read :  — 

^Let  us  withhold  every  reproaekftd,  and,  if  we  can,  every 
indignant  remark.    In  this  cause,  we  most  renoonce  our  temper, 
and  the  ridings  of  pridei    If  there  be  an  j  man  who  thinks  the 
nun  of  a  race  of  men  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  lasl   ^A^ 
decorations  and  completions  of  his  own  comfort,  —  who  would  i^^ 
not  so  much  as  part  with  his  ice-cream  to  save  them  from  rapine^ 
and  manacles,  —  I  think  I  must  not  hesitate  to  satisfj  that  man  * 
that  also  his  cream  and  vanilki  are  safer  and  cheaper  bj  placing 
the  negro  nation  on  a  fair  footing,  than  by  robbing  theuL     If  the 
Virginian  piques  himself  on  the  picturesque  luxury  of  his  vas- 
salage, on  the  heavy  Ethiopian  manners  of  his  house-servants, 
their  silent  obedience,  their  hue  of  bronze,  their  turbaned  heads, 
and  would  not  exchange  them  for  the  more  intelligent  but  pre- 
carious hired  services  of  whites,  I  shall  not  refuse  to  show  him 
that,  when  their  free  papers  are  made  out,  it  will  still  be  their 
int^^t  to  remain  on  his  estates ;  and  that  the  oldest  planten 
of  Jamaica  are  convinced  that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  wages  than 
to  own  slaves." 

The  critic  takes  exception  to  Mr.  Garrison's  approval  of 
the  deniinciatory  langoage  in  which  Daniel  O'Connell 
rebuked  the  giant  sin  of  America,  and  concludes  his  article 
with  this  sentence  :  — 

**When  "William  Lloyd  Garrison  praises  the  great  Celtic 
monarch  of  invective  for  this  dire  outpouring,  he  acts  the  i)art 
of  the  boy  who  fancies  that  the  terror  is  in  the  war-whoop  of  the 
savage,  unmindful  <^  the  quieter  muskets  of  the  civilized  infantry, 
whose  unostentalions  execution  blows  whoop  and  tomahawk  to 
ffaaDeviL' 
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Before  passing  to  a  consideration  of  these  remarks  of 
**  Ion,"  let  me  say  a  word  in  relation  to  Mr.  Emerson.  I 
do  not  consider  him  as  indorsing  any  of  these  criticisms 
on  the  Abolitionists.  His  services  to  the  most  radical 
antislavery  movement  have  been  generons  and  marked. 
He  has  never  shrunk  from  any  odium  which  lending  his 
name  and  voice  to  it  would  incur.  Making  fair  allowance 
for  his  peculiar  taste,  habits,  and  genius,  he  has  given  a 
generous  amount  of  aid  to  the  antislavery  movement,  and 
never  let  its  friends  want  his  cordial  "  God-speed." 

**  Ion*s  "  charges  are  the  old  one?,  that  we  Abolitionists 
are  hurting  our  own  cause,  —  that,  instead  of  waiting  for 
the  community  to  come  up  to  our  views,  and  endeavoring 
to  remove  prejudice  and  enlighten  ignorance  by  patient 
explanation  and  fair  argument,  we  faU  at  once,  like  chil- 
dren^Jbo  abusing  everything  and  everybody,- — that  we 
imagine  ze^  will  supply  tlie  place  of  common  sense, — 
that  we  have  never  shown  any  sagacity  in  adapting  our 
means  to  our  ends,  have  never  studied  the  national  char- 
acter, or  attempted  to  make  use  of  the  materials  which  lay 
all  about  us  to  influence   public  opinion,  but  by  blind, 

1  childish,  obstinate  fiiry  and  indiscriminate  denunciation, 
have  become  "libnestly  impotent,  and  conscientious 
hinderances." 

These,  Sir,  anMie  charges  which  have  unifininly  been 

brought  against  all  reformers  in  all  ages.     ^*  Ion  "  thinks 

the  same  faults  are  chargeable  on  the  leaders  of  all  the 

\      "  popular  movements  "  in  England,  which,  he  says,  "  axe 

j     led  by  heroes  ^ho^gflf  ^^^^'JJOg^^fld  who^tgin  notfiing." 

/     if  the  leaders  of  popular  movements  in  Great  Britain  for 

the  last  fifty  years  have  been  losers^  I  should  be  curious  to 

know  what  party,  in  "  Ion's  "  opinion,  have  won  ?     My 

Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  seem  to  think  Democracy  has 

made,  and  is  making,  dangerous  headway.     If  the  men 

wlio,  by  popular  agitation,  outside  of  Parliament,  wrung 
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fiom  ft  powoffful  oligurchjr  Pttriuunentaiy  Refbmif  aiid  tho 
AboVtkm  of  the  Test  Acts,  of  High  Post  Rates,  of  Catholic 
Disabilitjr,  of  N^ro  Slavery  and  the  Corn  Laws,  did  ^*  not 
win  anything,**  it  wonU  be  hard  to  say  what  winning  is* 
If  the  men  who,  without  the  ballot,  made  Peel  their  tod 
and  conquered  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  are  considered 
mnsnccessfiil,  pray  what  kind  of  a  thing  woold  success  be  ? 
Those  who  now,  at  die  head  of  that  same  middle  class, 
demand  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
Extension  of  the  BaUot,  niay  well  guess,  from  the  fluttering 
of  Whig  and  Tory  dove-cotes,  that  soon  they  will  *^  win  ** 
that  same  ^^nothhig.*'    Heaven  grant  they  may  enjoy  the 
same  fS  ntceen  with  their  predecessors  I     On  our  side  of 
the  ocean,  too,  we  ought  deeply  to  sympathize  with  the 
leaders  of  the  temperance  movement  in  their  entire  want 
of  success  I    If  ^^  Ion's  "  mistakes  about  the  antislavery  } 
cause  lay  as  much  on  the  surface  as  those  I  have  just  I 
noticed,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  reply  to  him ;  \ 
for  as  to  these,  he  certainly  exhibits  only  ^^  the  extent  and  ) 
variety  of  his  misinformation/* 

His  remarks  upon'^flie  ^anttslavery  movement  are,  how- 
ever, equally  inaccurate.  I  claim,  before  you  who  know 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  —  I  claim  for  the  antislavery 
movement  with  which  this  society  is  identified,  that,  look- 
ing back  over  its  whole  course,  and  considering  the  men 
connected  with  it  in  the  mass,  it  has  been  marked  by 
sound  judgment,  unerring  foresight,  the  most  sagacious 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  the  strictest  self-discipline, 
the  most  thorough  research,  and  an  amount  of  paiGeiit  and 
manly  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  and  inteflect  1 
of  the  nation,  such  as  no  other  cause  br  tlieTiincti  inTIng-  ' 
land  or  this  country,  has  ever  offered.  I  claim,  also,  that 
its  course  has  been  marked  by  a  cheerful  surrender  of 
all  individual  claims  to  merit  or  leadership,  —  the  most 
cordial  welcoming  of  the  slightest  effort,  of  every  honest 
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V  attempL  to  lighten  or  to  break  tbe  chain  of  the  slave.  I 
\  "roeonot  waste  time  by  repeating  the  superfluous  con- 
fesffion  that  we  are  men,  and  therefore  do  not  claim  to  be 
perfect.  Neither  would  I  be  understood  as  denying  that 
we  use  denonciatibn,  and  ridicule,  and  every  other  we^>on 
that  the  human  mind  knows.  We  must  plead  guilty,  if 
there  be  guilt  in  not  knowing  how  to  separate  the  sin  from 
the  sinner.  With  all  the  fondness  for  abstractions  at- 
tributed to  ns,  we  are  not  yet  capable  of  that.  We  are 
fitting  a  momentous  battle  at  jesperate  odds, — one 
\  against  a  thousand.  Every  weapon  that  ability  or  igno- 
rance, wit,  wealth,  prejudice,  or  &shion  can  command,  is 
pointed  against  us.  The  guns  are  shotted  to  their  lips. 
The  arrows  are  poisoned.  Fighting  against  such  an  array, 
we  cannot  afford  to  confine  ourselves  to  any  one  weapon. 
The  cause  is  not  ours,  so  that  we  might,  rightfully,  post- 
pone or  put  in  peril  the  victory  by  moderating  oiur  de- 
mands, stifling  our  convictions,  or  filing  down  our  rebukes, 
to  gratify  any  sickly  taste  of  our  ovm,  or  to  spare  the 
delicate  nerves  of  our  neighbor.  Our  clients  are  three 
millions  of  Christian  slaves,  standing  dumb  suppliants  at 
tho  threshold  of  the  Christian  world.  They  have  no 
voice  but  ours  to  utter  their  complaints,  or  to  demand 
justice.  TnSe  press,  the  pulpit,  the  wealth,  the  litera- 
ture, the  prejudices,  the  political  arrangements,  the 
'  ^present  self-interest  of  the  country,  are  all  against  us. 
'*  God  has  given  us  no  weapon  but  the  truth,  fiutlifully 
od^  uttered,  and  addressed,  with  the  old  prophets'  directness, 
to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  sinner.  The  elements 
which  control  public  opinion  and  mould  the  masses  are 
against  us.  We  can  but  pick  off  here  and  there  a  man 
fit)m  the  triumphant  majority.  We  have  facts  for  those 
who  tliink,  arguments  for  tliose  who  reason ;  but  he  who 
cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  his  prejudices  must  be  lan^ied 
out  oi*  them  ;  he  who  cannot  be  aigaod  out  of  his  aelfiah- 


\ 
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ef  it  trr  the  mgror  of  hit  hmteM 
hflld  up  wJentieigly  brfbre,  Mi_jBy»i»  We  live  in  • 
land  wkece  eveij  mn  makes  Ivoad  Ida  phjlactezj^  in- 
acrilmig  thereon,  ^All  men  are  created  eqnal,'' — ^^Qoi 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  It  aeems  to 
xm  that  in  raeh  a  land  theie  moat  be,  on  thii  qaestion  of 
skfeij,  ^^wda  to  be  awakened,  as  well  as  donbtera  to  .  ^ 
he  cminBicmC^  we  TOrily  believe,  of  the  irA  Jp j^ 

iOaui  e^tltolaat    There  axe  finr  more  dead  hearts  to  be    ^ 
qBiokenrif  than  confiised  intalkMla  to  be  cleared  up,— « 
more  ^unb  dcy  to  be  mede  to  speak,  than  doubting 
tobe  ~ 


enlJghtenJHr'TliaSI'' cheers,]  Wa 
hftTe  ose,  then,  sometimes,  for  somSething  beside  argn- 
ment. 

What  is  the  dennnciation  with  which  we  are  charged? 
It  is  endeavoring,  in  our  faltering  human  speech,  to  de- 
clare the  enormity  of  the  sin  of  making  merchandise  of  ^  ^^ 
men,  —  of  separating  husband  and  wife,  —  taking  the  ^  ^ 
infiuit  firom  its  mother,  and  selling  the  dan^ter  to  pros-  \^ , 
jtitodon,  —  of  aTpoKsedlj  Christian  nation  denying,  byT 
statute,  the  Bible  to  every  sixth  man  and  woman  of  its 
population,  and  making  it  illegal  for  **  two  or  three  "  to 
meet  together,  except  a  white  man  be  present !  What 
is  this  harsh  criticism  of  motives  with  which  we  a|*e 
chai^ged?  It  is  shnply  holding  the  intelligent  and  delib- 
erate actor  responsible  for  the  character  and  consequences 
of  lus  acts.  Is  there  anything  inherently  wrong  in  such 
denunciation  or  such  criticism  ?  This  we  may  claim,  — 
we  have  never  judged  a  man  but  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  held  him  to  account,  except  for 
acts  of  which  he  and  his  own  friends  were  proud.  All 
that  we  ask  the  world  and  thoughtful  men  to  note  are 
the  principles  and  deeds  on  which  the  American  pulpit 
and  American  public  men  plume  themselves.  We  always 
allow  our  opponents  to  paint  their  own  pictures.     Oor 
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lllimble  doty  ii  to  itAiid  by  uad  wmart  the  spectttora  that 
wimt  tbejr  would  take  for  a  knave  or  a  hypocrite  is  really, 
in  American  estinmtion«  a  Doctor  of  Divinity  or  Secretary 
of  State,* 

The  South  in  one  great  brothel,  where  half  a  million  of 
women  are  fl(>gged  to  prostitution,  or,  worse  still,  are 
degrailed  to  believe  it  honorable.  The  public  squares 
of  half  our  great  cities  echo  to  the  wail  of  families  torn 
asunder  at  tlie  auction-block  ;  no  one  of  our  fair  rivers 
tliat  has  not  closed  over  the  negro  seeking  in  death  a 
refuge  from  a  life  too  wretched  to  bear;  thousands  of 
ftigitives  skulk  along  our  highways,  airaid  to  tell  tlieir 
names,  and  trenihliiig  at  the  sight  of  a  human  being; 
free  men  art)  kidimpjted  in  our  streets,  to  be  plunged  into 
that  hell  of  slavory ;  and  now  and  then  one,  as  if  by  mir^ 

*  A  paragraph  ham  the  Nuw  RiiKUnd  Fanner,  of  thia  dtj,  haa  gone  tlia 
rottndd  iif  the  preaa,  and  id  K^iierally  U*Iicved.     It  saja  :  — 

"  We  K\ani,  on  n^lia^le  autluiritjr,  tliat  Mr.  Webater  confessed  to  a  warm 
{■oUtii'-Al  fTieut),  a  short  time  )ieft)re  his  death,  that  the  pisat  mistake  of  his 
lifo  WMS  the  famous  Seventh  of  March  Speech,  in  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
hcnxl,  hi>)  dcfcmled  the  Fugitive  Slave  I  aw,  and  fnllr  committed  himself  to 
the  (\»nipix»mide  Measures.  Bi'fikre  taking;  his  stand  on  that  Oixrasion,  he  is 
said  to  tiMve  con\<>siH>niliHl  with  lYofessor  Stuart,  and  otluT  eminent  divines, 
to  aiHvritiiu  hi»w  far  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  North  would  sm»tain 
hiiii  iu  thu  |ii»sition  ho  was  about  to  assume." 

Some  tttiv  this  **  warm  political  friend  "  was  a  ckTi;Tnuui !  Consider  a 
moment  the  language  of  this  sCaienH*ut,  the  form  it  takes  on  every  Up  and 
iu  evcrv  iiixMis.     **  The  khmU  Mi$tak9  of  his   life  ^'  1     Seventr  Tears  old, 

.  ■  I    ~^ II 1 1  »api    II'    ■.--■■  •     "  ^ 

brought  up  in  New"  En;; land  churches,  with  all  the  cultnre  of  the  world  aft 
his  c^kmuiaud,  his  soul  melted  bv  the  repeated  loss  of  those  dearest  to 
him,  a  i^n^tit  stacvftMiau,  with  a  hi*ttrt,  acwrdinj;  to  his  admiren,  vet  tendn 
and  fresh,  —  one  who  beut  in  sui*h  ao>nv  over  the  death-bed  of  his  first 
duu;;hu.'r,  —  he  ](.K>ks  ba^-k  on  this  s^KHX-h,  whi«-h  his  fnenils  sar  ehazured  the 
foeliii;^  of  ten  inilliiwui  of  pi.i»pk\  and  niaile  it  |)ossible  to  enact  and  exc^ 
eufe  the  Kjil-'Ivv  Slave  Law.  Ho  sees  thai  it  tiuotled  the  hcarth-srooes  of 
UiouiMiDiis  '4  iH^i.MvtJ  men  with  wivtehe«Iness  and  despair. — erased  the 
uioiik-i.  anil  iifke  the  heart  of  the  wife,  —  puttijig  dw  virtvi  of  woman 
auti  Liic  ltl)crf  V-  ot'  :itaa  iu  the  power  of  the  vilisst,  ^ and  afl,  at  he  at  least 
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acle,  after  long  jv«ns  rvtunii  to  iittik%«  nioM  H^ilm^l  %\(l|| 
bis  tale.  The  pnv^  mjm  ^*  It  U  nil  ri^slit "  i  m^l  0^» 
pulpit  cries,  "Aiuon."  Tlu\y  print  tlw  HiWi*  in  *»\*My 
tongae  in  which  nmn  uttom  hin  pmyoiiii  mihI  41VI  lhi« 
mcHiey  to  do  so  by  agn^ohig  novor  to  ^ivv  th(»  iHmk,  hi 
the  language  our  mothers  taught  u«,  to  any  ni^Hii*.  \W\*  or 
bond,  south  of  ^lasoii  and  Uixon^n  Imp.  Th«»  |in'«)4  ^my^, 
^^It  is  all  right** ;  and  tho  |)iil|>it  (tIm^,  '*  Amoii.''  'Mm* 
slave  lifts  up  his  imploring  oyof««  nlid  ms(«r  In  »»V(»ry  hn^H 
but  ours  the  face  of  an  enomy«  iVovo  ff4i  m<»  now  llml 
harsh  rebuke,  indignsnt  dennnrintion,  M*afhifi|c  .<ii ren^f fi, 
and  pitiless  ridicnie  are  wholly  and  alwAys  iinjiMtiniiMi*  1 
else  we  dare  not,  in  so  dcii(»(Yrftt<«  a  ra4««,  throw  nwny  soy 
weapon  which  erer  hrok<*  np  fh«>i  rrrnf  of  sn  i^ofrrnot 
prejudice,  nmsed  a  slnmbfjring  r/rtn^/i/ifi/'f*,  fdtnrofwl  a 
proud  Hnner,  or  changed,  in  any  wsy,  th#»  fffhflnff  t4  a 

■ow  wir,  (hr  rvMhinip.     T«t  mw  wfuv,  nr/wrtfii^jif  fA  hM  wf^r*h\]t)^f4,  wtm 
•die  i^nminc  smwth  of  tmr  unW  muf  Anf  inotiintioiM/'  lorvlr«M  Knf-V  ah 
nrh  iui  wrt.  miiI  •miit'— wlmt*     Wirh  atw  flv>r  in  rh^  ir^v<«,  ^nWl  vr1>itt  'if  •«  ' 
"  £  'Iwl  irrnni^  '  '     "I  <v»mniitlwl  a  f^Mil  '>fKnis(««  on  my  l>fvi«li«*f  mnn  "  ' 
**  £  <piiiti«t  'iMi   'jrolwily  with  thu  vmlfiifp*  rtf  iIh*  pntw"  <      VK^nn  i)»«*««'  iwr 
mnml  "nnm    a  rtiat  .'wait,  '*  rh«  /nudmct  ;n^»%rii  <>r  'Mir  noil  imi'I  '»f»r  ,i)«»i 
nuiiifu  "  '     til       5{f!  «iM,  '*  I  miifi«  «  mli#iflri*     *     .tfi«.    -  »   jri^  :'hIw  .^ 
mr  4i-i«mTUiiiu   V  'hm^  jimu   tjiImim   «m1    'IiIm    .ti«|{i    ^*«ir:«»'i 
Bm    in   -lir    ^mm  aiwil  of  :b«  ^mliitml  hkmi^    !    .«»Mi<4'    «    .'«' 
tliRfir  Jtfmf  mr  *mm\  n '     A  'i»Hit»lM'    :    M    ft»    ttaU-^^t^tt^    .. 
And  »  ^lam  *Umm  :•»  iShr  Jn«  tfricMmrlAf^fiMMM  .«  -'^.^tf.. *<!*••        < 

mjiiii  hiMity    #  :li»  :»nviil  i««m»    if  ;W    -ftcMMMM*!'*'        ^  *•    •  ^<•••■ 
Wf    aatcD  at  -l»  ^0^  -if  ^mt    r*    V^I^vim^    ^i^r.  .«»  ^^y      '  ^   .•     - 
d«  ^   -miM.  &    ««M«r:"     \'^  M\  nm  .<«wr- JiU.  <»>fKl<r    *«•-    •^'    l**'    ' 
iBKitrHta    TiMik    iT    lm    il^    •  ■  -  -*    im^fii 

nwnc    *•  -rn*     ■**  ji   -tj<w»  ma»   »f  ncfi*-    "i^. 

rcivftft.    .art     y^  -*wt7    HW»f    5    .mi    si**-**      •■•■' 
of   in  .iMf    4  .«p4i  Ik  •limiL     Sw*i->    4   U*    «>•  •  • 
hBPt-  :4    Mtf> 
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V  human  being.  Qar  aini  is  tg  alter  ptjljUcppinioii.  Did 
\  we  Uve  in  a  marlcet,  our  talk  fihould  be  of  dollai^  and 
cente,  and  we  would  seek  to  prove  only  tliat  slaveiy  waa 
an  unprofitable  investmL^U,  Were  the  nation  one  great, 
pure  church,  we  would  sit  down  and  reason  of  "right- 
eousneas^  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,"  Had 
slavery  fortified  iteelf  in  a  coUegej  we  Would  load  our 
rannons  with  cold  facts,  and  wing  our  arrows  with  argu- 
ments. But  w©  happen  to  live  in  the  world,  —  the  world 
made  up  of  thought  and  impulse,  of  BGlf-conceit  and  self- 
interest,  of  weak  men  and  wicked.  To  conquer*  we  must 
^#>  reach  alL  Our  object  is  not  to  make  every  man  a  Chris- 
y^^  tian  or  a  phOosopher,  but  to  induce  .everyone  to  aid  hi 
u^  the  abolition  of  slavery*  We  expect  to  accomplish  our 
object  long  before  the  nation  is  made  over  into  saints  or 
elevated  into  philosophers.  To  change  puUic  ^ttnion,  we 
use  the  very  tools  by  which  it  was  formed.  That  is,  all 
such  as  an  honest  man  may  touch. 

All  this  I  am  not  only  ready  to  allow,  but  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  think  of  the  slave,  or  to  look  into  the  face  of 
my  fellow-man,  if  it  were  otherwise.  It  is  the  only  thing 
wliich  justifies  us  to  our  own  consciences,  and  makes  us 
able  to  say  we  have  done,  or  at  least  tried  to  do,  our  duty. 

So  fiu-,  howiever  you  distrust  my  philosophy,  you  will 
not  doubt  my  statements.  That  we  have  denounced  and 
rebuked  with  unsparing  fideKty  will  not  be  denied.  Have 
we  not  ajso  addressed  ourselves  to  that  other  duty,  of  ar- 
guing our  question  thoroughly  ?  —  of  using  due  discretion 
and  fair  sagacity  in  endeavoring  to  promote  our  cause? 
Yes,  we  have.  Every  statement  we  have  made  has  been 
doubted.  Every  principle  we  have  laid  down  has  been 
denied  by  overwhelming  majorities  against  us.  No  one 
step  has  ever  been  gained  but  by  the  most  laborious 
research  and  the  most  exhausting  argument.  And  no 
Question  has  ever,  since  Revolutionary  days,  been  so  thor* 
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Mgfaly  inTestigated  or  u^giied  bore,  as  that  of  slavery. 
Of  that  research  and  that  aifpment,  of  the  whole  of  it, 
Ae  old-fashioned,  fioiatical,  crazy  Ghurrisonian  antislavery 
movement  has  been  the  anthcHr.  From  this  band  of  men 
has  proceeded  every  important  argument  or  idea  which 
has  been  broached  on  the  antislavery  question  finom  1830 
to  the  present  time.  [Cheers.]  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
extent  of  the  claim  I  make.  I  recognise,  as  fully  as  any 
one  can,  the  alulity  of  the  new  laborers,  —  the  eloquence 
and  gmins  with  which  they  have  recommended  this  cause 
to  the  nation,  and  flashed  conviction  home  on  the  con- 
science of  the  commonity.  I  do  not  mean,  either,  to 
assert  that  they  have  in  every  instance  borrowed  from  our 
treasury  their  facts  and  arguments.  Left  to  themselves, 
they  would  probably  have  looked  up  the  one  and  origi- 
nated the  other.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  however,  they  have 
generally  made  use  of  the  materials  collected  to  their 
hands.  But  there  are  some  persons  about  us,  sympathis- 
ers to  a  great  extent  with  ^  Ion,*'  who  pretend  that  tlie 
antislavery  movement  has  been  hitherto  mere  fanaticism, 
its  only  weapon  angry  abuse.  They  are  obliged  to  assert 
this,  in  cnrder  to  justify  their  past  indifierence  or  hostility. 
At  present,  when  it  suits  their  purpose  to  give  it  some  at- 
tention, they  endeavor  to  explain  the  change  by  alleging 
that  now  it  has  been  taken  up  by  men  of  thoughtfid 
minds,  and  its  claims  are  urged  by  fair  discussion  and  able 
argument.  My  claim,  then,  is  this :  that  neither  the  char- 
itj^of  the  most  timid  of  sects,  the  sa^^j^  ^  our  wisest 
converts,  nor  the  culture  of  the  ripeit  scliolars,  though  all 
have  been  aided  by  our  twenty  years'  experience,  has  yet 
struck  out  any  new  method  of  reaching  the  public  mind, 
or  originated  any  new  argument  or  train  of  thought,  or 
discovered  any  new  fact  bearing  on  the  question.  When 
once  brought  fully  into  the  struggle,  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  ad<^t  the  same  means,  to  rely  on  tlie  sunie 
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argnments,  to  hold  np  the  same  men  and  the  same  meas* 
urea  to  pablic  reprobation,  with  the  same  bold  rebuke  and 
unsparing  invective  that  we  have  used.  All  their  con- 
ciliatoiy  bearing,  their  painstaking  moderation,  their  con- 
stant and  anxious  endeavor  to  draw  a  broad  line  between 
their  camp  and  ours,  have  been  thrown  away.  Just  so 
far  as  thej  have  been  effective  laborers,  they  have  found, 
as  we  have,  their  hands  against  every  man,  and  eveiy 
man's  hand  against  them.  The  most  experienced  of  them 
are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  our  plan  has  been  wise,  our 
course  efficient,  and  that^our  unpopijaijJXrisLgp  %?1^  of 
ours,  butjflgvfsjggcessft^  posi- 

tioiu^  **  I  should  suspect,"  says  old  Fuller,  "  that  his 
preaching  had  no  salt  in  it,  if  no  galled  horse  did  wince.*' 
\Our  friends  find,  after  all,  that  men  do  not  so  much  hate 
ps  as  thQ  truths  we  utter  and  the  light  we  brings  They 
find  that  the  community  are  not  the  honest  seekers  aflcr 
truth  which  they  fancied,  but  selfish  politicians  and  secta- 
rian bigots,  who  shiver,  like  Alexander's  butler,  whenever 
tlie  sun  shines  on  them.  Ex])erience  has  driven  these 
now  laborers  back  to  our  method.  We  have  no  quarrel 
with  them,  —  would  not  steal  one  wreath  of  their  laurels. 
All  we  claim  is,  that,  if  they  are  to  be  complimented  as 
pnulont,  nuKlorate,  Christian,  sagacious,  statesmanlike  re- 
fonnors,  wo  deserve  the  same  praise  ;  for  they  have  done 
nothing-  that  wo,  in  our  measure,  did  not  attempt  before, 
[(^lioors.] 

I  ('laim  this,  that  the  cause,  in  its  recent  aspect,  has  put 
ou  nothing  but  tinmlitj;.  It  has  taken  to  itself  no  new 
>voMpoiis  of  nuvnt  yours  ;  it  has  lH>como  more  compromisr 
ini*,  -  that  is  all !  It  has  InH^onio  neither  more  persua- 
si\t\  inort*  lonrnoil,  nion>  (^hristian,  more  charitaUe,  nor 
\\\o\\*  otUviivo  tlian  tor  tho  twenty  years  preceding.  Mr. 
\\i\\k\  tho  luMiil  of  tho  Free  Soil  movement,  after  a  career 
ill  tho  Soimto  that  wuiilU  do  iHMior  to  any  mui— •! 
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fix  yean'  eonne  winch  entitlet  him  to  the  recpeet  and 
confidenee  of  die  antisfaiTerj  public,  —  can  put  his  iKune, 
within  the  hat  month,  to  an  appeal  from  the  city  of 
Washington,  signed  bj  a  Hooston  and  a  Cass,  for  a  nonaq 
ment to  be  raised  to flenrj  Claj !  If  that  be  the  test  «/\ 
charitj  and  coortesj,  we  cannot  gjre  it  to  the  wofi<L> 
[Load  cheen.]  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Vre€  b^A 
party  of  Mssmrhosetts,  after  exhansting  the  whole  eaf a^ 
aty  of  oar  language  to  paint  the  treacheiy  of  Owiel 
Webster  to  die  cause  of  fiberty,  and  the  eril  ther  thou^ 
he  was  able  and  seddng  to  dot,  —  after  that,  ecMshifeel  it 
in  their  hearts  to  parsde  them«elres  in  the  fimersl  proees^ 
sion  got  up  to  do  him  honor !  In  this  we  att9w  we  eannot 
follow  them.  The  deference  wiath  ererj  gentleman  <rwes 
to  the  proprieties  of  aodal  life,  that  aeiTHneqioct  and  re^ 
purd  to  cjowsiilrncj  which  is  ereij  man's  dntr,  —  thtu^^  if 
no  deeper  irrfingB,  wiD  ever  prerent  us  6xMn  ffrmf  mmdk 
proofii  of  this  newly4n  rented  Christian  oowte^«  [Great 
cheering.]  We  do  not  fUg  f^JBtiat ;  antulaverT  is  ao 
hatfjest  with  us;  it  i«  a  terriUe  earnest,  wish  fifeordeadi, 
worn  than  life  or  deadi,  on  the  issue*  It  is  no  lawsuit, 
where  it  nalters  not  to  the  gcKid  f&efia^  of  opp(wmgcaim> 
^sel.whjch  way  the  iwrdkt  goes,  aadiAere  affroestes  can 
dake  hands  after  the  decision  as  pleaenzdr  as  UdT'^rtr^ 
When  we  think  of  swrb  a  man  as  Heorr  Clar,  hii^  V^iog 
life,  his  Bii^tj  inflnenoe  cast  alwars  into  the  scale  a^esixHit 
the  filai^ — of  that  kr&skiQjlt  tmnfrisnAm  widi  which  he 
mookied  ereiy  one  to  Us  wxQ ;  when  we  ren»ember  that, 
his  conscieiioe  acknowledging  die  juistiee  of  ^pot  caui»e, 
and  hk  heart  open  on  ererr  other  ode  to  the  gentlest  iui- 
pals€^  he  ocmld  saerffice  so  r^-morw^lj  lri§  coo^-ictiorw^  and 
the  welftre  of  milliane  to  liis  Icrw  ambitkfD  ;  wheij  w<r 
think  how  die  dare  trembled  at  the  souud  of'  iiiti  vou^-, 
sbmI  ihsct,  from  a  muhitade  oi'  breukiug  hearth  tliere  went  ' 
hut  gatibsAt  to  God  when  it  jJeasod  hiixi  tu  • 
a 
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^o  </'/  /#.;/'  .vvf^"#r  \^j.^cA-.  4i<:.;ixi.u.«»t:  -  ?♦•  isuii*i:r  *^ 
wW  I/,  fc/.r  ^/ >■>.<*. av  &•%•  v«'i:;Ak>>c-     AA«:  lir  ---.ii!_if  jbl 

i .  ■  #  J  *  "-i '  *  ■  »^.v^/ A^x«':  -  /l.itii. ;-   :'AA^*~;    -  -"Sfcimisi:   Tr#«s"--:x'-»ni. 

t'»  |./'  '*.;*?  '#;  *^f:».^::  i..  »..►«:•;  »^rf*ii:rf^j«B.  it  'ior  ein-j.  T.-rr 
til'  !'».<:  ^,f  ^ /ti'l  ^i»;t:i.  iafc»:..:  k  ««'.»j«'«;  tjf  Uvef  wisli  znercuiii 
'JIM'  i:f.'  S3-.  f,h  Mil-  i.)^(.  A<:rfii.  iiiiyiMat  Mi  thr  Dsfcnabe  cf  no 
ihfii"  itnUitti  to  14^:  11.;^*.   HskyftaM  Mt  liit:  PuCubuc.     Whj 

jM        (fi'f^:  to  '«i«r,  afi^t  lituinkUn'MU  U>  tlit:  Other? 

II  \iit'\':  LiiMi^:  ii<:  i»c<.i;A<ary  t4«  i:4jurte«y,  I  cannot  ckum 
Mill  'f  ;in'  ' 'fill  li '/u*;.  Vi''4:  •^:«sk  ifiily  tu  U:  liuneflt  men, 
.ii.'l  i^f'-.il  Ujc  'i;ifj44;  ol  Ut«:  (iciid  aa  of  the  livini^.  If  the 
jM.i.i.  lh.«r  iMt.'i  iUitu  bofli<vB  (x>ukl  awtAllow  alst*  the  evil 
Ml' y   li.i.r   i|<iii«:    iLiitj   the   cxiiiji|fle   they  K'ave,  wt*  miirht 

•  iijiiy   111    U,i\i  iUk  luAiiiy  («f  i6j^ctliiij{  thcni.     But  the 

•  .il  tit.il  JiH-ii  (in  hvcii  ni'tAif  thf.-iii,  mihI  (.*xstinple  acquires 
i<  itlolil  iiiiiliorify  wh<Mi  it  s]M'Bkn  from  the  t^nive.  His- 
i"i  y,  iili.'i,  iv  to  hi  wilt U: II.  iiuw  Mhall  a  feeble  minority, 
wiili'iiii  \vri^lit  ni  iiillui:ii4:c  ill  tho  country,  with  no  jury 

•  if  iiiilhoiiM  lit  ii|i(uuil  Ui,  -  -  Jciiouiicod,  viliKed»  and  con- 
i<  iniH-d,  hi»w  r.h«ill  wii  iiiukn  WHy  u^aiuHt  the  over^ 
»%li>hiiiii^  Wright,  uf  siUiK*.  I'AiUihMhl  ivputation,  if  we  do 
ii>i  tdiii  fiiiiii  iliv^  idclali'ou^  |»n'iiuiil,  and  u})|»eal  to  the 
liiiiii.tii  H'l-  '  ^;i\inu  lo  viiur  idols  uf  to-day^  **  Hen*  we 
:iii-  di'fi'atrfl  ;  Iml  \\t'  will  vviii*-.  our  Jiid^^iiieiit  with  the 
ii'ii  {I'll  '>i  ;i  i-culiiry  lo  rouiu,  lUid  it  shall  never  l)e 
i;<;.</iiMi,  it  wc  can  help  it,  tliut  you  were  &Ue  in  your 
^>  ji«  jatiiiii  to  the  claiiuM  of  tlie  alavel "  [Loud cheers.] 

A I  prcbcut,  our  leading  meat  iliM^  i%thi  «V|ipQrt  oC 
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hrge  majorities,  and  counting  safbly  on  the  prejudices  of 
the  community,  can  afford  to  despise  us.  They  know 
they  can  overawe  or  cajole  the  Present ;  their  only  fear 
is  the  judgment  of  the  Future.  Strange  tear,  perhapsV 
considering  how  shcnri'ani  lo^  their  fiune !  But  however 
little,  it  is  their  all.  Our  only  hold  upon  them  is  the 
thought  of  that  bar  of  posterity,  before  which  we  are  all 
to  stand.  Thank  Qod  I  there  is  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Saxcm  race  across  the  water,  — *  there  is  the  army  of  hon- 
est men  to  come  I  Before  that  jury  we  summon  you. 
We  are  weak  here,  — *  out*talked,  out-voted.  You  load 
our  names  with  iniamy,  and  shout  us  down.  But  our 
words  bide  their  time.  We  warn  the  living  that  we  have 
terrible  memories,  and  that  their  sins  are  never  to  be  for^ 
gotten.  We  will  gibbet  the  name  of  every  apostate  so 
black  and  high  that  his  children's  children  shall  blush  to 
bear  it  Tet  we  bear  no  malice,  —  cherish  no  resentment. 
We  thank  Ood  that  the  love  of  fiune,  ^*  that  last  infirmity 
of  noble  mind,"  is  shared  by  the  ignoble.  In  our  neces- 
sity, we  seize  thiswaagon  ^m^  behalf,  and  teach 
caution  to  the  living  by  meting  out  relentless  justJce'lo 
the  dead.7^  Ho>ir  ilrang^  Ifie  chSnge*3ea'Qi  prodncesln  ffie 
way  a  man  is  talked  about  here  I  While  leading  men 
live,  they  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  mention  of  slavery, 
firom  fear  of  being  thought  Abolitionists.  The  moment 
they  are  dead,  their  friends  rake  up  every  word  they  ever 
contrived  to  whisper  in  a  comer  for  liberty,  and  parade  it 
before  the  world ;  growing  angry,  all  the  while,  with  us, 
because  we  insist  on  explaining  these  chance  expressions 
by  the  tenor  of  a  long  and  base  life.  While  drunk  with 
the  temptations  of  the  present  hour,  men  are  willing  to 
bow  to  any  Moloch.  When  their  friends  bury  them,  they 
feel  what  bitter  mockery,  fifty  years  hence,  any  epitaph 
will  be,  if  it  cannot  record  of  one  living  in  this  era  some 
lervice  rendered  to  the  slave !     These,   Mr.   Chairman, 
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are  the  reasons  why  we  take  care  that  **the  memory  of 
the  wicked  shall  rot." 

I  have  claimed  that  the  antislavery  caase  has,  firom  the 
first,  been  ably  and  dispassionately  argaed,  every  objection 
candidly  examined,  and  every  difficnl^  or  doubt  anywhere 
honestly  entertained  treated  with  respect.  Let  me  glance 
at  the  literature  of  the  cause,  and  tiy  not  so  much,  in  a 
brief  hour,  to  prove  this  assertion,  as  to  point  out  the 
sources  firom  which  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  of  its 
truth. 

^  I  will  begin  with  certainly  the  ablest  and  perhaps  the 
most  honest  statesman  who  has  ever  touched  the  slave 
question.  Any  one  who  will  examine  John  Quincy 
Adams's  speech  on  Texas,  in  1888,  will  see  that  he  was 
only  seconding  the  full  and  able  exposure  of  the  Texas 
plot,  prepared  by  Benjamin  Lundy,  to  one  of  whose 
pamphlets  Dr.  Channing,  in  his  ^^  Letter  to  Henry  Clay," 
has  confessed  his  obligation.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
those  years  will  allow  that  the  North  owes  its  earliest 
knowledge  and  first  awakening  on  that  subject  to  Mr. 
Lundy,  who  made  long  journeys  and  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation.  His  labors  have  this  attestation,  that 
they  quickened  the  zeal  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
such  men  as  Adams  and  Channing.  I  have  been  told 
that  Mr.  Lundy  prepared  a  brief  for  Mr.  Adams,  and 
furnished  him  the  materials  for  his  speech  on  Texas. 

Look  next  at  the  right  of  petition.  Long  before  any 
member  of  Congress  had  opened  his  mouth  in  its  defence, 
the  Abolition  presses  and  lecturers  had  examined  and 
defended  the  limits  of  this  right  with  profound  historical 
research  and  eminent  constitutional  ability.  So  thor- 
oughly had  the  work  been  done,  that  all  classes  of  the 
people  had  made  up  their  minds  about  it  long  before 
any  speaker  of  eminence  had  touched  it  in  Congress. 
Tlie   politicians  were   little   aware   of  this.     When   Mr* 
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Adams  threw  himself  so  gallantly  into  the  breach,  it  is 
said  he  wrote  anxiously  home  to  know  whether  he  would 
be  supported  in  Massachusetts,  little  aware  of  the  outburst 
of  popular  gratitude  which  the  Northern  breeze  was  even 
then  bringing  him,  deep  and  cordial  enough  to  wipe  away 
the  old  grudge  Massachusetts  had  borne  him  so  long. 
Mr.  Adsms  himself  was  only  in  favor  of  receiving  the 
petitions,  and  advised  to  refuse  their  prayer,  which  was 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District.  He  doubted  the 
power  of  Congress  to  abolish.  His  doubts  were  examined 
by  Mr.  William  Goodell,  in  two  letters  of  most  acute 
logic,  and  of  masterly  ability.  If  Mr.  Adams  still  re- 
tained his  doubts,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  he  never 
expressed  them  afterward.  When  Mr.  Clay  paraded 
the  same  olgections,  the  whole  question  of  the  power 
of  Congress  over  the  district  was  treated  by  Theodore 
D.  Weld  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  with  the  widest 
research, — indeed,  leaving  nothing  to  be  added:  an  ar- 
gument which  Dr.  Channing  characterized  as  ^^demon- 
stration," and  pronounced  the  essay  *^one  of  the  ablest 
pamphlets  from  the  American  press."  No  answer  was 
ever  attempted.  The  best  proof  of  its  ability  is,  that 
no  (me  since  has  pfesamed  to  doubt  the  power.  Law- 
yers and  statesmen  have  tacitly  settled  down  into  its 
full  acknowledgmeiit. 

The  inflnenee  of  the  CcdoniaBalion  Society  on  the  wel- 
fiune  of  the  eoloted  laee  was  the  fint  question  our  mov€^- 
ment  encountered^  To  the  doae  logic,  eloqaeiit  appeals, 
and  fuDy  sostamed  Aarff^  of  Mr.  Garrison^s  h&Uen  on 
that  subject  no  msmer  W9»  *^^nr  mad^.  inA-^i^  Jzr  M- 
lowed  with  a  work  fiill  and  M^.^  ^as^XvAmt^  ^^^ry  ^lear^^^ 
by  the  most  polknt  mr^^ipLtifm  ^  bittk.  It  m  n^>t  Xfin 
much  to  say  of  flMbMf  tm^  vtotem^  thaiK  th^  Vih  ihh  C^ 
onization  SocMrty  h^if^iitem  nA  tih«:  ^<«Mnth>.  lit  A»t^  nfirr^ir 
show  its  fiioe  htAgm  tdbi»  f^i^fitf^  andl  Mufy  Ji^gt^n  in  Mnum 
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kw  nooks  of  aectwMii  pride,  so  sednded  from  the  mfla- 
ence  of  present  ideas  as  to  be  almost  fossil  in  their  char- 
acter. 

The  practical  working  of  the  slave  system,  the  slaTO 
laws,  the  treatment, of _alaye%.  their  food,  the  dnration  of 
their  lives,  their  jgnprance  and  moral  condition,  and  the 
influence  of  Soathem  public  opinion  on  their  fate,  have 
been  spread  out  in  a  detail  and  with  a  fulness  q£  evidence 
which  no  subject  has  ever  received  before  in  this  countrj. 
Witness  the  works  of  Phelps,  Bourne,  Rankin,  Grimke,  the 
^^  Antislavery  Record,"  and,  above  all,  that  encyclopoedia 
of  facts  and  storehouse  of  arguments,  the  ^^  Thousand  Wit- 
nesses "  of  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Weld.  He  also  prepared 
that  full  and  valuable  tract  for  the  World's  Convention 
called  *^  Slavery  and  the  Internal  Slave-Trade  in  the 
United  States,'*  published  in  London,  1841.  Unique  in 
antislavery  literature  is  Mrs.  Child's  "Appeal,"  one  of 
the  ablest  of  our  weapons,  and  one  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  her  rare  genius. 

The  Princet(m  Review,  I  believe,  first  challenged  the 
Abolitionists  to  an  investigation  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  on  slavery.  That  field  had  been  somewhat  broken 
by  our  English  predecessors.  But  in  England,  the  pro- 
slavery  party  had  been  soon  shamed  out  of  the  attempt  to 
drag  the  Bible  into  their  service,  and  hence  the  discussion 
there  had  been  short  and  somewhat  superfidal.  The  pro- 
slavery  side  of  the  question  has  been  eagerly  sustained 
by  theological  reviews  and  doctors  of  divinity  without 
number,  from  tlie  half-way  and  timid  fidtering  of  Way- 
land  up  to  the  unblushing  and  melancholy  recklessness  of 
Stuart.  The  argument  on  the  other  side  has  come  wholly 
from  the  Abolitionists;  for  neither  Dr.  Hague  nor  Dr. 
Barnes  can  be  said  to  have  added  anything  to  the  wide 
rosoarch,  critical  acumen,  and  comprehensive  views  of 
Theodore  D.  Weld,  Beriah  6reen»  J.  Q.  Fo^  tad  Ibo. 
old  work  of  Duncan. 
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On  the  conatitational  questions  which  have  at  yarious 
times  arisen,  —  the  citizenship  of  the  colored  man,  the 
■oimdness  of  tlie  *^Pri^"  decision,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  old  Fugjitiye  Slave  Law,  the  true  construction  of 
the  slaye-surrender  clause,  —  nothing  has  been  added, 
either  in  the  way  of  fact  or  argument,  to  the  works  of 
Jay,  Weld,  Alvan  Stewart,  E.  O.  Loring,  S.  £.  Sewall, 
Bichard  HOdreth,  W.  I.  Bowditch,  the  masterly  essays 
of  the  Emancipator  at  New  York  and  the  Liberator  at 
Boston,  and  the  yarious  addresses  of  the  Massachusetts 
and  American  Societies  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The 
idea  of  the  antislayery  character  of  the  Constitution,-— 
the  opiate  with  which  Free  Soil  quiets  its  conscience  for 
TOting  under  a  proslayery  govemment,  —  I  heard  first 
suggested  by  Mr.  Garrison  in  1838.  It  was  elaborately 
argued  that  year  m  all  our  antislavery  gatherings,  both 
here  and  in  New  York,  and  sustained  with  great  ability 
by  Alyan  Stewart,  and  in  part  by  T.  D.  Weld.  The 
antislayery  constmctioB  of  the  Constitution  was  ably 
azgued  in  1830,  In  the  ^  AntisI§yeQL  Magame^"  by  Rey. 
Samuel  J.  May,  one  of  the  yery  first  to  seek  the  side  of 
Mr.  Oarrison,  and  pledge  to  the  slaye  his  life  and  efforts,  — 
a  pledge  which  thirty  years  of  deyoted  labors  haye  nobly 
redeemed.  If  it  has  either  merit  or  truths  they  are  dna 
to  BO  legal  learning  recently  added  to  our  ranks,  but  to 
some  of  the  old  and  well-known  pioneers.  This  claim 
has  nnoe  receiyed  Ae  fullest  inyestigation  firom  Mr.  Ly- 
sander  Spocmer,  who  has  urged  it  with  all  his  unriyalled 
ingenuity,  laborious  research,  and  close  logic  He  writes 
as  a  lawyer,  and  has  no  wish,  I  belieye,  to  be  ranked  with 
any  class  of  antislayery  men.  ^ 

The  influence  of  slayery  on  our  goyemment  has  re^*" 
oeiyed  the   profoundest  philosophical  inyestigation  irom 
the  pen  of  Richard  Hildreth,  in  his  inyaluable  essay  on 
■^Deyatism  in  America," — a  work  which  desenres  a 
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place  br  ibft  aide  of  die  afakst  pofitnl  dEaqaisitioiis  of 
aur  a£?f. 

Mr».  Chapman*5  sarrej  of  ^  Ten  Years  of  Andskvif  17 
£x*^H^rieuce«*^  wa5  the  fir^:  anempt  at  a  phua&ophical  dl:^- 
cus&iioD  of  the  Tarious  aspects  of  the  antislaverr  cause,  aiid 
the  pi\tbleai5  nust^i  by  its  ^trui^de*  with  sect  and  partv. 
You*  Mr.  Cbainuan*  [EJiuuihI  l^uincy,  Esq.,]  iu  the  elaV 
i^rate  Keports  of  the  Mass^achusets^  AntislawrT  Societr 
tor  the  last  ten  yearss  have  followed  in  the  »me  path, 
making  to  Auierican  lirenrure  a  ovvitribudon  of  the  higb- 
est  value«  and  in  a  d^.*j.>artaient  where  you  liave  few  rivals 
aikl  no  superior.  Whoever  shall  write  the  history  either 
of  this  moTemenU  or  any  other  attempted  under  a  re- 
imbUi'an  ^verument^  will  dnd  nowhere  else  so  clear  an 
insist  and  w  fuU  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  didkruit 
pari  of  his  subjei't. 

Even  the  vi^rous  mind  of  KantouU  the  ablest  man, 
>ivithoul  doubt*  of  the  Deimnrratic  party*  and  perhaps  the 
ripett  inJitioian  iu  New  England*  advlod  little  or  nothing 
l\k  the  stv4[>»kouse  of  aiuislaver}'  ar^ment.  The  grasp  of 
hw  iutelloi't  and  the  fuhiess  of  liis  learning  every  one 
will  aoknowKsl^,  He  never  trusted  himself  to  speak  on 
MUY  Hiibjeot  till  he  had  dug  down  to  its  primal  granite. 
Ho  laSil  a  uu^iit  generous  contribution  on  the  altar  of  the 
antiMlavi^ry  iHiuse.  Uh  speeches  on  our  question,  too  short 
utui  t\H^  fow,  aiv  remarkable  for  their  compact  statement, 
ii\Mi  K»^ic*  bi^M  denunciation*  and  the  wonderful  light 
ihixkwn  biick  \qHni  our  history.  Yet  how  little  do  they 
p)v:iont  which  was  not  lamiliar  for  years  in  our  antislavery 
inootiu>;!4 ! 

lAK»k,  iiKS  at  the  last  jjivat  eflfv>rt  of  the  idol  of  so  many 
tluuisauiK  Mr,  Scn;Uv>r  Suuiuor*  —  the  discussion  of  a  great 
luuiouiil  quvvHtion,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that  we  must 
^o  Iwick  t\>  \Vi*Ustcr*si  Keplv  to  Hayne,  and  Fisher  Ames 
vai   the  Jav  l^ivaty,  tu  find  its  equal  k 
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irhich  we  might  perhaps  qualify,  if  any  adequate  report 
were  left  us  of  some  of  tlio  noble  orations  of  Adanw. 
No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  skilful  use  he  has  nuido  of  his 
materials,  the  consummate  ability  with  which  he  has  mar- 
shalled them,  and  tlie  radiant  glow  which  his  genius  has 
thrown  over  all.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  his  reference 
to  the  antislavery  debate  in  Congress,  in  1817,  there  is 
hardly  a  train  of  thought  or  argument,  and  no  single  fact 
in  the  whole  speech,  which  has  not  been  familiar  in  our 
meetings  and  essays  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Before  leaving  the  halls  of  Congress,  I  have  great  pleas* 
nre  in  recognizing  one  exception  to  my  remarks,  Mr.  Gid- 
dings.  Perhaps  he  b  no  real  exception,  since  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  establish  his  cl^im  to  be  consi^lcred  ona  of 
the  original  Abolition  party.  But  whether  he  would 
choose  j|o  be  so  considered  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
his  long  presence  at  th^  seat  of  government,  his  whioks^ 
sooled  devotedness,  his  sagacity  and  unwearied  industry, 
have  made  him  a  large  contributor  to  our  tmtitohiY^ 
vesomces*  ^^  ^ 

The  relatioas  of  the  American  Church  to  slavery,  aiid '/      >  r 
the  dntiea  of  private  Christkas, — the  whole  casuistry  </'• .    .    - ' 
this  poftioo  of  the  qoeslicMi^  so  moineDtous  aioong  desceud- 
^  ihe  Porilans,  —  have  been  4i»i^wm^  with  great 
and  none  ouaumtm'^enm  bf  Me«sn>.  Gajiittoa^ 
G<M»dea,G€tritt5lwd^PilUwJn^«alldF  IT^yliave 

newer  attemptad  to  jad^  due  Americaa  Church  by  imy 
fltaadard  esoept  ^aal  viudb  dbe  has  heraejif  laid  di/wu,  —^ 
sever  Gbimed  duct  dbe  dboold  be  perikot,  byt  have  iocsa- 
tented  tbemaelres  hj  dfunandhag  tibtal  dbe  dbould  be  cou- 
nstent.  They  have  never  judged  her  except  out  of  her 
own  mouth*  and  on  facts  asserted  by  her  owu  pi-^hhi^h  aikd 
leaders.  The  aundtacii^  of  the  Methodist  aud  i^ayusi  dt;* 
and  lim  uuiversal  aj^tatioxi  of  iu^  r^4igious 
I -are  the  heatpruuT  uf'  the  sagacity  witL  wliich  coeir 


j 


^|h«v,  but  wMbt  »v«k  ti 

«a  s»K-l\ «  lui4>  ^  ^         .   -  -  . 

wonJl  nwartitja  Ijk*  dk««n,  udiv  «wi  pMb  kr  <i|m:  to 

iiMkk    ^-rrt  tnti  kigi  Itti^  I ^fagt  >i  In 

umI  }»t  iM>i  vtWM  out  «f  OuMkmks  kHK  tktr  «jm  vera 

Kk  eovM  «Nit  ft«M  IW  ClMifeli»  I*  haU  biic  ^  a»  ^  Wl. 

w«rV  ttf  tkvwnr^  jutat  to  mmk»  Wr  ihiwIiiMingii  &e  main 
W<4i«  of  «w  iCTinh  »  ifc»  ir'y —  t—ww^  rf  the 

<»»«»  "iieaiAHi  »»^  ftlMlK«a««»  .  Aj^  of  fre- 
(jiu'  ^'  \  iv,^^  „^  ■»«  us  Dr.  Chanaing.  But 
m.i  ^  ajuj^  rtr«ii0|i»n«l  tW  cwise^or  won  it 

uwre  wthH^a,^ ;  WHlit  fcM  k«l  rfH>  Waltluett  •fi^  on  the 
tWblt«,|t'.     tinuAChri^nUw  .nctioned 

Jtj_w)ii.wvv.-  tW  u«M  h«  -K^nS&U  ...^....a  to  them. 
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Ifr.  John  Quiiicf  Adams,  a  nan  fiur  better  aoqnainted 
with  his  own  times  than  Dr.  Channing,  recognized  the 
•cnmdness  of  our  policjr.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever 
ottered  a  word  in  paUie  on  the  definqnencj  of  the 
ehnrehes ;  bnt  he  is  said  to  have  assured  his  son,  at  the 
time  the  Methodist  Chorch  broke  asander,  that  other 
men  might  be  more  startled  by  the  UUl<i  politieal  sne- 
cess,  bat  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  promfaed  m<Mre  good,  or 
showed  more  clearly  the  veal  strength  of  the  antishtvery 
movement,  than  that  momentous  event.** 

In  1888,  the  .British  Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies 
opened  a  rich  field  for  observation,  and  a  inll  harvest  of 
important  facts.  The  Abolitionists,  not  willing  to  wajfrWb^  ' 
for  ihe  oflBcial  reports^  ^^^  gnvftyyiment,  sgnt  specml^!*^  ^  ^  ^ 
agenls  througb  those  islands,  whose  reports  they  scattered,  )^^^  \^ 
at  great  expense  and  by  great  exertion,  broadcast  through 
the  land.  This  was  at  a  time  when  no  newspaper  in  the 
conntry  woold  either  lend  or  sell  them  the  aid  of  its 
columns  to  enlighten  the  nation  on  an  experiment  so 
vitally  important  to  us.  And  even  now,  hardly  a  press 
in  the  country  cares  or  dares  to  bestow  a  line  or  com- 
municate a  fact  toward  the  history  of  that  remarkable 
revolution.  The  columns  of  the  Antislavery  Standard, 
Pennsylvania  Freeman,  and  Ohio  Bugle  have  been  for 
years  full  of  all  that  a  thorough  and  patient  advocacy 
of  our  cause  demands.  And  tlie  eloquent  lips  of  many 
whom  I  see  around  me,  and  whom  I  need  not  name 
here,  have  done  their  share  toward  pressing  all  these 
topics  on  public  attention.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  record 
of  these  labors  of  the  living  voice.  Indeed,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  there  cannot  be  any  adequate  one. 
Yet,   unable   to   command   a   wide    circulation    for   our 

•  Henry  Claj  attached  the  tame  importance  to  the  ecclesiastical  iDflnence 
and  dirisionB.  See  his  '<  Interriew  with  Bqt.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,** 
jSMhloMry  Standard,  Jnlj  14,  1860 
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nexation*'  are  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  contribution 
that  has  been  made  towards  a  history  of  the  whole  plot. 
Though  we  foresaw  and  proclaimed  our  conviction  that 
annexation  would  be,  in  the  end,  a  &tal  step  for  the 
South,  we  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  relax  our  opposition, 
well  knowing  the  vast  increase  of  strength  it  would  give, 
at  first,  to  the  Slave  Power,  I  remember  being  one  of 
a  committee  which  waited  on  Abbott  Lawrence,  a  year 
or  so  only  before  annexation,  to  ask  his  countenance  to 
some  genend  movement,  without  distinction  of  party, 
against  the  Texas  scheme.  He  smiled  at  our  fears, 
begged  us  to  have  no  apprehensions  ;  stating  that  his  cor- 
respondence with  leading  men  at  Washington  enabled  him 
to  assure  us  annexation  was  impossible,  and  that  the 
South  itself  was  determined  to  defeat  the  project.  A 
short  time  after.  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Texas 
took  their  seats  in  Congress  I 

Many  of  these  services  to  the  slave  were  done  before  I 
joined  his  cause.  In  thus  referring  to  them,  do  not  sup- 
pose me  merely  seeking  occasion  of  eulogy  on  my  prede- 
cessors and  present  co-laborers.  I  recall  these  things  only 
to  rebut  the  contemptuous  criticism  which  some  about  us 
make  the  excuse  for  their  past  neglect  of  the  movement, 
and  in  answer  to  **  Ion's  "  representation  of  our  course  as 
reckless  fimaticism,  childish  impatience,  utter  lack  ofjgood 
sense,  and  of  our  meetings  as  scenes  only  of  excitement, 
^  reckless  and  indiscriminate  denunciation.  I  assert  that 
every  social,  moral,  economical,  reli^ous,  political,  and 
liistorical  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  ably  and  pa- 
tiently examined.  And  all  this  has  been  done  with  an 
industry  and  ability  which  have  left  little  for  the  profes- 
sional 1^1,  scholarly  culture,  and  historical  learning  of  the 
new  laborers  to  accomplish.  If  the  people  are  still  in 
-^  it  is  from  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  subject,  or  a 
4  €f  fi^  not  from  want  of  it. 

f     " 
'  f       ' 
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So  far  from  tlie  atitblavery  cause  having  lacked  a  mant^ 
and  able  discussion,  I  think  it  will  be  acknowknlged  here- 
after that  this  discussion  has  been  one  of  th©  noblust  con- 
taibutions  to  a  JiteraHu'u  really  American-  Heretofore, 
not  only  lias  our  tone  been  but  an  echo  of  foreign  culture, 
but  the  very  topics  discussed  and  the  views  main  tainted 
have  been  too  often  pale  reflectims  of  European  politico 
and  European  philosophy.  No  matter  what  dresa  we 
assumed,  the  voice  wsla  ever  **^  the  voice  of  Jftcob."  At 
last  we  have  stin-ed  a  question  thoroughly  American  ;  the 
Bubject  has  been  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  entiiely 
American;  and  it  is  of  such  deep  interest,  that  it  has 
called  out  all  the  intellectual  strei  igth  of  the  nation,  For 
once,  the  nation  speaka  it^  awo  thoughts,  in  it«  own 
language,  and  the  tone  also  is  all  its  own.  It  will  hardly 
do  for  the  defeated  party  to  claim  that,  in  this  discussion, 
all  the  ability  is  on  their  side. 

We  are  charged  with  lacking  foresight,  an^  said  to 
exaggerate.  This  charge  of  exaggeration  brings  to  my 
mind  a  &ct  I  mentioned,  last  month,  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  The  theatres  in  many  of  our  large  cities  bring  out, 
night  after  night,  all  the  radical  doctrines  and  all  the 
startling  scenes  of  *' Uncle  Tom."  They  preach  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  slaves  shoot  their  hunters  to  loud 
applause.  Two  years  ago,  sitting  in  this  ball,  I  was 
myself  somewhat  startled  by  the  assertion  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  that  the  theatres  would  receive  the  gospel 
of  antislavery  truth  earlier  than  the  churches.  A  hiss 
went  up  from  the  galleries,  and  many  in  the  audience 
were  shocked  by  the  remark.  I  asked  myself  whether  I 
could  indorse  such  a  statement,  and  felt  that  I  could  not. 
I  could  not  believe  it  to  be  true.  Only  two  years  have 
passed,  and  what  was  then  deemed  rant  and  fanaticism, 
by  seven  out  of  ten  who  heard  it,  has  proved  true.  The 
theatre,  bowing  to  its  audience,  has  preached  immediate 
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dmaticipation,  and  given  us  the  whole  of  ^^  Uncle  Tom  "  ; 
while  the  polpit  is  either  silent  or  hostile,  and  in  the 
colomns  of  the  theological  papers  the  work  is  subjected  to 
criticism,  to  reproach,  and  its  author  to  severe  rebuke. 
Do  not,  therefore,  friends,  set  down  as  extravagant  every 
statement  which  your  experience  does  not  warrant.  It 
may  be  that  you  and  I  have  not  studied  the  signs  of  the 
time*  quite  as  accurately  as  the  speaker.  Going  up  and 
down  the  land,  coming  into  close  contact  with  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  the  community,  he  is  sometimes  a  better 
judge  than  you  are  of  its  present  state.  An  Abolitionist 
has  more  motives  fgr  watchiiyL.and  more  means  of  finding  I 
out  the  true  state  of  public  opinion,  than  most  of  those 
careless  critics  who  jeer  at  his  assertions  to-day,  and  are 
the  first  to  cry,  "  Just  what  I  said^"  when  his  prophecy 
becomes  fieict  to-morrow. 

Mr.  *^  Ion  "  thinks,  also,  that  we  have  thrown  away 
^opportunities,*  and  needlessly  outraged  the  men  and  par- 
ties about  us.  Far  from  it.  The  antislavery  movement 
was  a  patient  and  humble  suppliant,  at  jeateiy .doog^  whenea  ^ 
any  Iielp  could  possibly  be  hoped.  If  we  now  repudiate 
and  denounce  some  of  our  ihsiitutions,  it  is  because  we 
have  faithfully  tried  them,  and  found  them  deaf  to  the 
claims  of  justice  and  humanity.  Our  great  Leader,  when 
he  first  meditated  this  crusade,  did  not 

«  At  once,  like  %  snnbant,  his  b«iiiflr  nnftuL" 
O  no  I  he  sounded  his  way  warily  forward.  Brought  up 
in  the  strictest  reverence  for  church  organizations,  his  first 
effort  was  to  enlist  the  clergymen  of  Boston  in  the  support 
of  his  views.  On  their  aid  he  coimted  confidently  in  his 
eflbrt  to  preach  immediate  repentance  of  all  sin.  He  did 
not  go,  with  malice  prq>en8€^  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  up 
to  that  "  attic  "  where  Mayor  Otis  with  diflBculty  found 
him.  He  did  not  court  hostility  or  seek  exile.  He 
did  not  sedulously  endeavor  to   cut    himself  off   firom 
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the  BTinpathy  and  countenance  of  the  commnnitj  about 
him^  O  no  I  A  fervid  disciple  of  the  American  Church, 
he  conferred  with  some  of  the  leading  clergy  of  tlie 
city,  and  laid  before  them  his  convictions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.*  He  painted  their  responsibility,  and 
tried  to  induce  them  to  take  from  his  shoulders  the  bur- 
den of  so  mighty  a  movement.  He  laid  himself  at  their 
feet.  He  recognized  the  colossal  strength  of  the  Gl0tgy ; 
he  knew  that  against  their  opposition  it  would  be  almost 
desperate  to  attempt  to  reUeve  the  slave.  He  entreated 
them^  therefore^  to  take  up  the  cause.  But  the  Clergy 
turned  away  from  him  1  They  shut  their  doors  upon  him  1 
They  bade  him  compromise  his  convictions,  —  smoOTer 
one  half  of  them,  and  support  the  colonization  movement, 
making  his  own  auxiliary  to  tliat,  or  they  would  have  none 
of  him.  Like  Luther,  he  said :  "  Here  I  stand ;  God 
help  me ;  I  can  do  nothing  else  1 "  But  the  men  who 
joined  him  were  not  persuaded  that  the  case  was  so 
desperate.  They  returned,  each  to  his  own  local  sect, 
and  remained  in  them  imtil  some  of  us,  myself  among  the 
number,  —  later  converts  to  the  antislavery  movement,  — 
thought  they  were  slow  and  fidtering  in  their  obedience 
to  conscience,  and  that  they  ought  to  liave   cut  loose 

•  •<  The  writer  acoompuiied  Mr.  Gftrrison,  in  1829,  in  calling  opon  a 
number  of  prominent  miniiten  in  Boston,  to  secore  their  co-operotion  in 
this  cause.  Our  expeetaUotm  ^  mporteaA  amstanoB  fiam  titm  wen,  at  that 
time,  very  tangmne,**  —  Testimony  of  William  Gsodtlll,  fn  a  recent  work 
entitled  "Slavery  and  AsdslaTery." 

In  an  address  on  Slavery  and  Cotonization,  delivered  by  Mr.  Garrison 
in  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  July  4,  1829,  (wfaidi  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  Natlftnal  Philanthropist,)  be  said :  «« I  call  on  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ,  everywhere,  to  nHdB»-known  this  proclamation,  'Thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  tho  Africans,  Lot  this  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me.'  I  ask  them  to  '  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  the  opening 
of  tho  prison  to  thorn  that  are  bound.'  I  call  on  tho  churches  of  the  living 
God  to  LEAD  in  this  great  enterprise." 
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much  sooner  than  they  did.  But  a  patience,  which  old 
sympathies  wonid  not  allow  to  be  exhausted,  and  associa* 
tions,  planted  deeply  in  youth,  and  spreading  over  a  large 
part  of  manhood,  were  too  strong  for  any  mere  argument 
to  dislodge  them.  So  they  still  persisted  in  remaining  in 
the  Church.  Their  zeal  was  so  fervent,  and  their  labors 
so  abundant,  that  in  some  towns  large  societies  were 
formed,  led  by  most  of  the  clergymen,  and  having  almost 
all  the  church-members  on  their  lists.  In  those  same 
towns  now  you  will  not  find  one  single  Abolitionist,  of 
any  stamp  whatever.  They  excuse  their  falling  back  by 
alleging  that  we  have  injured  the  cause  by  our  extravar 
gance  and  denunciation,  and  by  the  various  other  ques- 
tions with  which  our  names  are  associated.  This  might 
be  a  good  reason  why  they  should  not  work  with  us,  but 
does  it  excuse  their  not  working  at  all?  These  people 
have  been  once  awakened,  thoroughly  instructed  in  the 
momentous  clfaracter  of  the  movement,  and  have  acknowl- 
edged the  rightful  claim  of  the  slave  on  their  sympathy 
and  exertions.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  few  thousand  per- 
sons, however  extravagant,  could  prevent  devoted  men 
firom  finding  some  way  to  help  such  a  cause,  or  at  least 
manifesting  their  interest  in  it.  But  they  have  not  only 
left  us,  they  have  utterly  deserted  the  slave,  in  the  hour 
when  the  interests  of  their  sects  came  across  his  cause. 
Is  it  uncharitable  to  conjecture  the  reason  ?  At  the  early 
period,  however,  lo  which  I  have  referred,  the  Church 
was  much  exercised  by  the  persistency  of  the  Abolitionists 
in  not  going  out  from  her.  When  I  joined  the  antislavery 
ranks,  sixteen  years  ago,  the  voice  of  the  clergy  was : 
'*  Will  these  pests  never  leave  us  ?  Will  they  still  remain 
to  trouble  us  ?  If  you  do  not  like  us,  there  is  the  door  I  " 
When  our  friends  had  exhausted  all  entreaty,  and  tested 
the  Christianity  of  that  body,  they  shook  off  the  dust  of 
their  feet,  and  came  out  of  her. 
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At  tbe  outaetv  Mr.  Garnson  called  oa  the  head  of  the 
Ortfaodor  denomiiwdoii^  —  a  num  compared  with  whose 
m^nttnt^  oa  the  wind  of  New  EIngisnd  that  of  the  ^itatea- 
mma  whoae  death  yoa  have  just  monrBed  wasy  I  thinks 
bat  aa  dxMt  m  the  balance,  —  a  man  who  then  heU  the 
Orthodoxy  of  Boston  in  hia  right  hand,  and  who  has  ance 
taken  up  the  West  by  its  four  comers,  and  given  it  so 
largely  to  Poritanisn, — I  mean  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ljman 
Beecher»  Mr.  Granison  waa  one  of  those  who  bowed  to 
the  spell  of  that  matchless  eloquence  which  then  fiilmined 
over  oar  Zion.  He  waited  on  his  &vorite  divine,  and 
mged  him  to  give  to  the  new  movement  the  incalcniable 
aid  cf  his  name  and  countenance.  He  waa  patiently 
heanL  He  waa  allowed  to  nnfbld  his  plans  and  array  hi» 
fiKts.  The  reply  of  die  veteran  was,  ^^  Mr.  Granison^  I 
have  too  many  inma  in  the  fire  to  put  in  another."  My 
firiend  said,  ^  Doctor,  yoa  had  better  take  them  all  oat  and 
pot  thia  one  in,  if  yoa  mean  well  either  to  die  religion  or 
to  Ae  dvil  liberty  of  our  country."  fCheera.] 

The  great  OrtJifxlox  leader  <lid  not  nest  with  merely 
refusing  to  put  another  iron  in  hia  fire ;  he  attempted  to 
limit  the  irons  of  other  men.  As  President  of  Lane 
Theological  SeminaTy,  fc  ende&vored  to  prevent  the  atu- 
dents  frnm  investigating  die  subject  o(_aia,TeTj.  The 
result,  we  all  remember,  wvia'tL  strenuous  resistance  on 
the  part  of  a  lanve  number  of  the  students^  led  by  that  re« 
markable  man,  Theodore  D»  Weld.  Tha  right  triumphed, 
and  Lane  Seminary  lost  her  character  and  noblest  pupils 
at  the  same  time.  She  has  langaished  ever  snce,  even 
with  Auch  a  President.  Wlrf*  should  I  fi^Ilow  Dr.  Beecher 
into  those  ecclesiastical  conventiona  where  he  has  been 
triefU  and  found  wanting,  nr'  fidelity  to  the  slave  ?  He 
has  done  no  wnne^  indeed  he  has  done  much  better,  than 
most  of  his  chufl.  His  oppositian  haa  always  been  open 
and  manly. 
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Bat,  Mr*  Chairman,  there  is  something  in  the  blood 
which,  men  tell  ns,  brings  out  virtues  and  defects,  even 
when  they  have  lain  donnan4  for  a  generation.  Good  and 
o^  i|iiQi;»jp^  ntH>  liftygditar^  the  physicians  say.  The 
blood  whose  jHF^Mtf^carrentsoT  eloquent  aid  my  friend  so- 
licited J'^'^i'^Bun  in  that  generation  has  sprung  voluntarily 
jmr'fng  assistance  in  the  next,  —  both  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press, —-to  rouse  die  world  by  the  vigor  and 
pathos  of  its  appeals.  [Enthusiastic  cheers.]  Even  on 
that  great  triumph  I  would  say  a  word.  Marked  and  un- 
equalled as  has  been  that  success,  remember,  in  ezplana^ 
tion  of  the  phenomenon,  —  for  **  pncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is 
rfcther  an  event  than  a  book,  —  remember  this :  if  the  old 
antislavery  movement  had  not  roused  the  sympathies  of 
Mrs.  Stowe,  the  book  had  never  been  written;  if  that 
movement  had  not  raised  up  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
hearts  to  sympadiize  with  the  slave,  the  book  had  never 
been  read.  [Cheers.]  Not  that  the  genius  of  the  authot 
has  not  made  the  triumph  all  her  own ;  not  that'the  unri- 
valled felicity  of  its  execution  has  not  trebled,  quadrupled, 
increased  tenfold,  if  you  please,  the  number  of  readers ; 
but  there  must  be  a  spot  even  for  Archimedes  to  rest  his 
lever  upon,  before  he  can  move  the  world,  [cheers,]  and 
this  effort  of  genius,  consecrated  to  the  noblest  purpose, 
might  have  &llen  dead  and  unnoticed  in  1885.  It  is.the 
antislavery  movement  which  has  changed  1885  to  1852. 
Those  of  us  familiar  with  antislavery  literature  know 
well  that  Richard  Hildreth*s  "  Archy  Moore,"  now  "  The 
White  Slave,"  was  a  book  of  eminent  ability;  that  it 
owed  its  want  of  success  to  no  lack  of  genius,  but  only  to 
the  fiict  that  it  was  a  work  bom  out  of  due  time  ;  that  the 
antislavery  cause  had  not  then  aroused  sufficient  num- 
bers, on  the  wings  of  whose  enthusiasm  even  the  most 
delightful  fiction  could  have  risen  into  world-wide  influ- 
ence and  repute.     To  the  cause  which  had  changed  1835 
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of  reputation,  ease,  property,  even  life  itself.  Tlie  only 
blood  that  has  ever  been  shed,  on  this  side  the  ocean,  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  was  the  blood  of 
Lovejoy,  one  of  their  nmnber.  In  December,  1836,  Dr. 
Channing  spoke  of  their  position  in  these  terms :  — 

**  Whilst,  in  obedience  to  conscience,  they  have  refrained  from 
opposing  tooe  to  force,  they  have  still  persevered,  amidst  menace 
and  insult,  in  bearing  their  testimony  against  wrong,  in  giving 
utterance  to  their  deep  convictions.  Of  such  men,  I  do  not  hes- 
itate to  say,  that  they  have  rendered  to  freedom  a  more  essential 
aervioe  than  any  body  of  men  among  us.  The  defenders  of 
freedttsn  are  not  those  who  claim  and  exercise  rights  which  no 
one  assails,  or  who  win  shouts  of  applause  by  well-turned  com- 
pliments to  Libecty  in  the  days  of  her  triumph.  They  are  those 
who  stand  up  for  i%hts  which  mobs,  conspiracies,  or  single 
tjnmtB  put  in  jeopardy ;  who  contend  for  liberty  in  that  fiarticu- 
lar  form  which  is  threatened  ai  the  moment  by  the  many  or  the 
few.  To  the  AboUdcmists  this  hiAor  belongs.  The  first  sys- 
tematic efibrt  to  strip  the  citizen  of  fii^eedom  of  speech  they  have 
met  with  invincible  resolution.  From  mj  heart  I  thank  them. 
I  am  myself  their  debtor.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  this  mo- 
ment write  in  safety,  had  they  shrunk  firom  the  cooS^  had  they 
shut  thdr  lips,  imposed  silence  on  their  presses,  and  lad  them- 
selves before  their  ferocious  assailants.  I  know  not  where  diese 
outrages  would  have  stopped,  hai  they  not  met  resistance  frote 
their  feal  destined  victims.  The  newspaper  press,  with  a  few 
exoeptaona,  uttered  no  genuine  indignant  rebuke  of  the  wrong- 
doers, but  rather  countenanced  by  its  gentle  censures  the  reign 
of  foTpe.  Tbe  mass  of  the  people  looked  supinely  on  this  new 
tyranny,  under  which  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citizens  seemed  to 
be  sinking.  A  tone  of  denunciation  was  be^nning  to  proscribe 
all  discussion  of  slavery ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  violence,  which 
selected  associationB  as  its  first  objects,  succeeded  in  tliir^  pre]>Hr- 
atorv  enterprise,  it  might  liave  been  easily  turned  against  any 
and  every  individual,  who  might  presume  to  agitate  the  unwel- 
come subject.  It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  outnige  the  fettered 
prasb  of  the  country  might  not  have  boen  reconciltML     I  thank 
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Uie  Abolitionisb  tliat,  in  this  evil  daj?,  they  were  Irtie  io  die 
ri^lite  wbit^h  tho  mviltimde  were  ready  to  betray*  Xhelr  pur* 
poge  to  sugtT^  to  (lie,  nither  thiiii  b uiTendei^ their  jgart^jt  Hbbrtlc^ 
taiigbt  tlie  lawT^s^tlmt  ilu?y  hml  m  foe^  to^nlenJ^ith  iihofli  it 
was  not  safe  to  profiS^  wliibt,  like  all  manly  npjieiilfS  it  raJled 
forth  roflectioa  and  eympathy  in  tlie  l>ett£r  portion  of  the 
coinmtinity,  la  the  &ame  of  freedom  and  humanity,  I  thank 
them/' 

No  one,  Mr.  Cliiuniian,  deserves  more  of  that  honor 
than  he  whose  chair  ytJU  now  occupy.  Our  youthful  city 
can  boast  of  but  few  places  of  historic  renown  ;  but  J 
knaw  of  no  one  which  coming  time  is  more  likely  to  ke^p 
in  nieraory  than  tlje  roof  which  Fi'ancis  Jack^o^i  oftbrcd 
to  the  antislavcry  women  of  Boston,  whew  Mayor  Ljman 
confessed  he  was  unable  to  protect  their  meeting,  and 
when  the  only  protection  the  \fkv%  could  afford  Mr,  Garri- 
son was  the  shelter  of  the  cpminon  jail. 

Sir,  when  a  nation  seU  itself  to  do  evil,  and  all  its  lead- 
ing forces,  wealth,  party,  and  piety,  join  in  the  career,  it 
is  impossible  bu*  that  those  who  offer  a  constant  opposi- 
tion should  hQ  hated  and  maligned,  no  matter  how  wise, 
cautious^  itnd  well  planned  their  course  may  be.  We  are 
peculiar  sufferers  in  this  way.  The  community  has  come 
ia  hate  its  reproving  Nathan  so  bitterly,  that  even  those 
whom  the  relenting  part  of  it  is  beginning  to  regard  as 
standard-bearers  of  the  antislavery  host  think  it  unwise 
to  avow  any  connection  or  sympathy  with  him.  I  refer 
to  some  of  the  leader^  of  tlie  political  movement  against 
slavery.  They  feel  it  to  be  their  mission  to  marshal  and 
use  as  effectively  as  possible  the  present  convictions  of  the 
people.  They  cannot  afford  to  encumber  themselves  with 
the  odium  which  twenty  years  of  angry  agitation  have 
engendered  in  great  sects  sore  from  imsparing  rebuke, 
parties  galled  by  constant  defeat,  and  leading  men  pro- 
voked by  unexpected  exposure.     They  are  willuig  to  con- 
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ftfli,  privitelj,  that  qor  moTement  prodnced  thein,  and 
ibat  its  oontintied  eadstence  is  the  yeiy  breath  of  their 
life.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  fiun  walk  on  the 
road  without  being  soiled  by  top  close  contact  with  the 
ron^  pioneers  who  threw  it  up.  They  are  wise  and  hon- 
orable, and  their  sflence  is  Yerj  expressive. 

When  I  speak  of  their  eminent  position  and  acknowl- 
edged ability,  another  thoo^t  strikes  me.  Who  con** 
Tertod  these  men  and  their  distinguished  associates  ?  It  • 
is  said  we  have  shown  neither  saptcitv  in  plans,  nor  V 
candor  in  discnsaoni  nor  sklity.  Who,  than^  nr  wh«t^  1 
conrertea  isnrlingame  and  Wilson,  Sumner  and  Adams,  ^ 
Palfrey  and  Mann,  Chase  and  Hale,  and  Phillips  and 
Giddings  ?  Who  ta^^t  the  Christian  Register,  the  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  that  class  of  prints,  that  there  were  such 
things  as  a  slave  and  a  slaveholder  in  the  land,  and  so 
gave  them  some  more  intelligent  basis  than  their  mere 
instincts  to  hate  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ?  [Shouts  and 
langhter.]  What  magic  wand  was  it  whose  touch  made 
the  toadying  servility  of  the  land  start  up  the  real  demon 
that  it  was,  and  at  the  same  time  gathered  into  the  slave's 
service  the  professional  ability,  ripe  culture,  and  personal 
integri^  which  grace  the  Free  Soil  ranks?  We  never 
argue!  These  men,  then,  were  converted  by  simple 
denunciation  I  Tliey  were  all  converted  by  the  '*  hot,'* 
•*  reckless,"  **  ranting,"  "  bigoted,"  "  fanatic  "  Garrison, 
who  never  troubled  himself  about  facte,  nor  stopped  to 
aigue  with  an  opponent,  but  straightway  knocked  him 
down  I  [Roars  of  laughter  and  cheers.]  My  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Simmer,  often  boasts  that  he  was  a 
reader  of  the  Liberator  before  I  was.  Do  not  criticise 
Ujo  much  the  agency  by  which  such  men  were  converted. 
That  blade  has  a  double  edge.  Our  reckless  course,  our 
empty  rant,  our  &naticism,  has  made  Abolitioniste  of  some 
of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  land.     We  are  inclined 
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to  go  on,  and  see  if  even  with  such  poor  tools  we  cannol 
make  bo  me  more.  [Enthusiastic  applause,]  Antislaver^ 
zeal  and  the  roused  conscience  of  the  *' godless  comii- 
outers  "  made  the  tremhUng  South  demand  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "provoked" 
Mrs»  Slowe  to  the  good  work  of  "  Uncle  Tom."  That  iii 
something  I  [Cheers.]  Let  me  b  ij^  in  passing,  that  you 
will  nowhere  find  an  earlier  or  more  generous  apprecia- 
tion, or  more  flowing  eulogy,  of  these  men  and  tiieir 
labors,  than  in  the  columns  of  the  Liberator.  No  one, 
however  feeble,  has  ever  peeped  or  muttered,  in  any  quar^ 
ter,  that  the  vigilant  eye  of  tlie  Pioneer  has  not  recog- 
nized him.  He  has  stretched  out  the  right  hand  of  a 
most  cordial  welcome  the  momert  any  man's  face  was 
turned  Zionward,     [Loud  cheers.] 

I  do  not  mention  these  things  to  praise  Mr,  Garrison  , 
I  do  not  stand  here  for  that  purpose.  You  will  not  deny 
—  if  you  do,  I  can  prove  it  —  that  the  movement  of  the 
Abolitionists  converted  these  men.  Their  constituents 
were  converted  by  it.  The  assault  upon  the  right  of 
petition,  upon  the  right  to  print  and  speak  of  slavery,  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  Congress  over  the  District,  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  were  meas- 
ures which  the  antislavery  movement  provoked,  and  the 
discussion  of  which  has  made  all  die  Abolitionists  we 
have.  The  antislaxery_cause,  then^  converted  these  men ; 
it  gave  them  a  constituency  ;  it  gave  them  an  opportunity 
to  speak',"aiid  it  "gave  Iheai  a  public  to  listen.  The  anti- 
slavery  cause  gave  them  their  votes,  got  them  their 
offices,  furnished  them  their  facts,  gave  them  their  audi- 
ence. If  you  tell  me  they  cherished  all  these  principles 
in  their  own  breasts  before  Mr.  Garrison  appeared,  I  can 
only  sajjE^-if  the  antislavery  movement  did  not  give  them 
their  ideas,  it  surely  gave  the^ourage  to  utter  them. 

In  such  circumstances,  is  it  not  singular  tliat  the  name 
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of  WnBun  Uoyd  Gmrrisoii  has  nerer  been  pranonmced  on  . 
tbe  flow  of  the  United  States  Congress  linked  with  any 
epithet  but  that  of  >sontemptI  No  one  of  those  men  who 
owe  their  ideas,  their  station,  their  audience,  to  him,  have 
ever  though  it  worth  their  while  to  utter  one  word  in 
gmtefid  recognition  of  the  power  which  called  them  into 
being.  When  obliged,  by  the  course  of  their  argument,  to 
treat  the  qnest&m  historically,  they  can  go  across  the  water 
to  dackson  apd  Wilberfince,  — •yes,  to  a  safe  salt-water  I 
distance.  [LtfB|^te£f]  As  Daniel  Webster,  when  he  was 
talking  to  thenurmers  of  Western  New  York,  and  wished 
to  contrast  sbtve  labor  and  firee  labor,  did  not  ,dare  to  comr 
pare  New  York  with  Virginia,  — r  sister  States,  under  the 
ssme  government,  pMaited  by  the  same  race,  worshipping 
at  die  same  altar,  speaking  the  same  language,  —  identi- 
cal in  all  respects,  save  that  one  in  which  he  wished  to 
seek  the  contrast ;  but  no  ;  he  compared  it  with  CSuba,  — 
[cheers  and  laughter,]  —  the  contrast  was  so  close  I  [Re- 
newed cheers.]  Catholic  —  Protestant ;  Spanish  —  Sax- 
on ;  despotism  —  municipal  institutions ;  readers  of  Lope 
de  Vega  and  of  Shakespeare ;  mutterers  of  the  Mass  — 
children  of  the  Bible  I  But  Virginia  is  too  near  home  I 
So  is  Garrison  I  One  would  have  thought  there  was  i 
something  in  the  human  breast  which  would  sometimes 
break  through  policy.  These  noble-hearted  men  whom  I 
have  named  must  surely  have  found  quite  irksome  the 
constant  practice  of  what  Dr.  Gardiner  used  to  call  ^^  that 
despicable  virtue,  prudence  "  I  [Lau^terJ  One  would 
hsve  thought,  when  they  heard  that  name  spoken  witli 
contempt,  their  ready  eloquence  would  have  leaped  from 
its  scabbard  to  avenge  even  a  word  that  threatened  him 
with  insult.  But  it  never  came,  —  never  I  [Sensation.] 
I  do  not  say  I  blame  them.  Perhaps  they  thought  tliey 
ibould  serve  the  cause  better  by  drawing  a  broad  black 
Ime  between  themselves  and  him.     Perhaps  they  thought 
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Ae  Dcwl  coold  be  cheated;  —  I  do  sot  Amk  ke  ouu 
[Lra^ter  juid  cbeeTs>] 

We  are  perfectly  williiig  —  I  am,  fijr  one  —  to  be  diff 
dead  lumber  that  sfaaD  make  a  patk  ibr  dwse  bkii  inlo  lim 
light  and  k>Te  of  die  people.  We  liope  Sat  nothiiig  better. 
Use  us  freelfv  ia  aaj  waj,  far  die  ila^e.  Wben  the  tem- 
ple is  fiaiJifwi^  iim  took  w3I  mot  complam  that  thejr  are 
thrown  aaide,  lei  who  w31  lead  up  the  natiQO  to  ^pat  od 
the  topstone  with  dioatmgs.^  But  while  wo  mock  re- 
mains to  be  done,  while  our  little  camp  is  bdeagnered  all 
aboot,  do  nodm^  to  weaken  his  infinence,  whose  ngadtjr, 
mote  than  anj  other  singW  man'%  has  led  ns  np  hither, 
and  whooe  name  is  idottified  with  that  moTenml  which 
the  North  adll  heeds,  and  the  Sooth  stOl  fears  dv  most. 
After  aQ,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  no  hard  task.  We  know 
Terj  wdl,  that,  notwithstanding  this  lood  clamor  abo«t 
our  harsh  jn^ment  of  men  and  things*  our  opinioBS  difl^ 
mefj  little  from  those  of  oar  Free  SoQ  fiirnds,  or  of  intel* 
ligent  men  generaDj,  when  voa  reaDf  get  at  them.  It 
has  even  been  said,  that  one  of  that  fiunilj  which  has 
made  itself  so  infiunooslj  con^Mcnoos  here  m  execnting 
the  FngitiTe  SbiTe  Law,  a  jndge,  whose  earnest  defence 
of  diat  bw  we  an  heard  in  Fanenil  Hall,  did  hinueii^  bat 
a  little  while  befiore,  arrange  fer  a  fiig^Te  to  be  hid  nil 
porsoit  was  orer.  I  hope  it  is  true,  —  it  wnnld  be  an 
honorable  inconsistencj.  And  if  it  be  not  trae  of  him, 
we  know  it  is  of  others.     Yet  it  b  base  to  incifes  ednrs  to 

at  which,  whencTer  we  are  hiddea  firoas  pobilc 
mr  own  hearts  recofl  I  Bnt  thns  we  see  diat 
when  BKn  laj  aade  die  judicial  ermine,  die  senator's 
robe,  or  the  partr  coQar,  and  sit  down  in  prirate  fife,  ji>a 
can  hardljr  distingni^h  their  tones  from  owfi^     TWeir  ejes 

\  anointed  as  oar  own.     As  in  Pope*s  daj,  — 
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Caution  is  not  always  good  policy  in  a  cause  like  onrs^ 
It  IS  said  that,  when  Napoleon  saw  the  day  going  against 
him,  he  used  to  throw  away  all  the  rules  of  war,  and 
trust  himself  to  the  hot  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers.  The 
masses  are  governed  more  by  impulse  than  conviction; 
and  even  were  it  not  so,  the  convictions  of  most  men  are 
on  our  side,  and  this  will  surely  appear,  if  we  can  only 
pierce  die  crust  of  their  prejudice  or  indifference.  I  ob- 
serve that  our  Free  Soil  friends  never  stir  their  audience 
so  deeply  as  when  some  individual  leaps  beyond  the  plat- 
form, and  strikes  upon  the  very  heart  of  the  people.  Men 
listen  to  discussions  of  laws  and  tactics  Mrith  ominous  pa- 
tience. It  is  when  Mr.  Sumner,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  avows 
Ids  determination  to  disobey  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
cries  out,  **  I  was  a  man  before  I  was  a  Commissioner,"  — 
when  Mr.  Giddings  says  of  the  fall  of  slavery,  quoting 
AdamSf  ^*  Let  it  come  ;  if  it  must  come  in  bloody  yet  I  say 
let  it  come  I  '*  —  that  their  associates  on  the  platform  are 
sure  they  are  wrecking  the  party,  —  wliile  many  a  heart 
beneath  beats  its  first  pulse  of  antislavery  life. 

These  are  brav^  words.  When  I  compare  them  with 
the  general  tone  of  Free  Soil  men  in  Congress,  I  distrust 
the  atmosphere  of  Washington  and  of  poUtics.  These 
men  move  about,  Sauls  and  Ooliaths  among  us,  taller  by 
many  a  cubit.  There  they  lose  port  and  stature.  Mr. 
Sumner's  speech  in  the  Senate  unsays  no  part  of  his 
Faneuil  Hall  pledge.  But,  though  discussing  ihe  same 
topic,  no  one  would  gather  from  any  word  or  argument 
that  the  speaker  ever  took  such  ground  as  he  did  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  It  is  all  through,  the  law^  the  manner  of 
the  surrender,  not  the  surrender  itself,  of  the  slave,  that 
he  objects  to.  As  my  friend  Mr.  Pillsbury  so  forcibly 
says,  so  far  as  anytliing  in  the  speech  shows,  he  puts  the 
slave  behind  the  jury  trial,  behind  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
and  beliind  the  new  interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
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MjB  to  the  fbiTe  Ghimant :  **  Yoa  mmt  get  through  all 
tl^fejl^ore  yoa  reach  him  ;  but  if  you  caw  ^t  throng 
aU  these,  yoa  may  have  him  I  "  It  was  no  tone  l&e  this 
which  made  the  old  Hall  rock  I  Not  if  he  got  through 
twelve  jury  trials,  and  forty  Kabea$  eorpu  acts,  and  con- 
stitutions bailt  high  as  yonder  monument,  would  he  per- 
mit so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  little  finger  of  the  slave 
claimant  to  touch  the  slave  I  [Loud  applause.^  At  least, 
so  he  was  understood.  In  an  elaborate  discussion,  by  the 
leader  of  the  political  antislavery  party,  of  the  whole 
topic  of  fugitive  slaves,  yon  do  not  find  one  protest  agaimfl 
the  surrender  itself,  one  firank  expression  on  the  con- 
stitutional clause,  or  any  indication  of  the  speaker's  final 
purpose,  should  any  one  be  properly  claimed  under  that 
provision.  It  was  under  no  such  uncertain  trumpet  that 
the  antislavery  host  was  originally  marshalled.  The  tone 
is  that  of  the  German  soldiers  whom  Napoleon  routed. 
They  did  not  care,  they  said,  for  the  defeat,  but  only  that 
they  were  not  beaten  according  to  rule.  [Laughter  and 
cheers.]  _  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  speech  of  February  15, 1850, 
MtysT  ^  2%e  SUjAe9  hdng  $eparatedy  I  would  as  soon  re^ 
•turn  my  own  brother  or  sister  into  bondage,  as  I  would 
retnm  a  iugitive  slave.  Before  God,  and  Christ,  and  all 
Christian  men,  they  are  my  brothers  and  sisters."  What 
a  condition  I  from  the  lips,  too,  of  a  champion  of  the 
Higher  Law  !  Whether  the  States  be  separate  or  united, 
neither  my  brother  nor  any  other  man's  brother  shall,  with 
my  consent,  go  back  to  bondage.  [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 
So  speaks  the  ^eor^  — Mr.  Mann's  version  is  that  of  the 
politician. 

Mr.  Mann's  recent  speech  in  August,  1852,  has  the 
same  non-committal  tone  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  Mr. 
Sumner's.  While  professing,  in  the  most  eloquent  terms, 
his  loyalty  to  the  Higher  Law,  Mr.  Sutherland  asked: 
^*  Is  there,  in  Mr.  Mann's  opinion,  any  conflict  between 
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that  Higher  Law  and  the  Constitution  ?  If  so,  what  is 
it  ?  K  not  so,  why  introduce  an  irrelevant  topic  into  the 
debate  ?  "  Mr.  Mann  avoided  any  reply,  and  asked  not 
to  be  interrupted !  Is  that  the  frankness  which  becomes 
an  Abolitionist  ?  Can  such  concealment  help  any  cause  ? 
"The  design  of  Mr.  Sutherland  is  evident.  I£  Mr.  Mann 
had  allowed  there  was  no  conflict  between  the  Higher 
Law  and  the  Constitution,  all  his  remarks  were  futile  and 
out  of  order*  But  if  he  asserted  that  any  such  conflict 
existed,  how  did  he  justify  himself  in  swearing  to  support 
that  instrument  ?  —  a  question  our  Free  Soil  friends  are 
slow  to  meet.  Mr.  Mann  saw  the  dilemma,  and  avoided 
it  by  silence  I  rM^^^    ^^ 

The  same  speech  contains  the  usual  deprecatory  asser-  i 
tioiis  that  Free-Soilers  have  newish  to^  interfere  with  - 
slavery  in  tEe  States;  that  they  "consent  to  let  slavery 
T^main  where  it  is.*^  If  he  means  that  he,  Horace  Mann, 
a  moral  and  accountable  being,  "  consents  to  let  slavery 
remain  where  it  is,"  all  the  rest  of  his  speech  is  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  If  he  means  that  he,  Horace 
Mann,  as  a  politician  and  party  man,  consents  to  that,  but, 
elsewhere  and  otherwise,  will  do  his  best  to  abolish  this 
"  all-comprehending  wickedness  of  slavery,  in  which  every 
wrong  and  every  crime  has  its  natural  home,"  then  he 
should  have  plainly  said  so.  Otherwise,  his  disclaimer  is 
unworthy  of  him,  and  could  have  deceived  no  one.  He 
must  have  known  that  all  the  South  care  for  is  the  action, 
not  in  what  capacity  the  deed  is  done. 

Mr*  Giddings  is  more  careful  in  his  statement ;  but, 
judged  by  his  speech  on  the  "  Platforms,"  how  little  does 
he  seem  to  understand  either  his  own  duty  or  the  true 
pliilosophy  of  the  cause  he  serves !     He  says :  — 

"  We,  Sir,  would  drive  the  slave  question  from  discussion  in 
this  halL  It  never  had  a  coDstitutional  existence  here.  Sep- 
arate this  government  from  all  interference  with  slavery;  let 
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the  Fetleml  |K>wer  w«sh  iU  hands  from  that  institution ;  let  VB 
purify  ourselves  from  its  ront^i^on  j  leave  it  with  the  States, 
who  alone  have  the  jxjwer  to  sustain  it,  —  then,  Sir,  will  agita- 
tion cea^e  in  regard  to  it  Lere  ;  ti;en  we  »Uall  hare  nothing  more 
to  do  with  it ;  our  time  will  be  no  more  occupied  with  it  i  and, 
like  a  hand  of  freemen,  a  hand  of  brothers,  we  could  meet  here, 
and  legislate  for  the  prosperity,  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
for  the  elevation  of  our  race." 

Mr-  Sumner  speaJcs  in  the  same  strain.     He  says:  — 

**  Tlie  time  will  eome  when  court»  or  Congress  will  declare, 
that  now  1) ere  ondor  the  Constitution  ^in  maj^  hold  pmpeitj  in 
man-  For  the  rcpuhlic,  such  a  decr^j  will  he  the  way  of  peace 
"arid  safety.  As  slavery  is  banisheil  from  the  nati^tttal  jurlsdie- 
tion,  it  will  oesBe  to  vex  our  national  politica.  It  may  linger  in 
the  States  os  a  local  institution,  hut  It  will  no  longer  endanger 
national  animosities  when  it  no  longer  demands  national  sup- 
port  For   himi^olf,    he    knows    no  hetter  aim  under   the 

Constitution  than  to  bring  the  government  back  to  the  precise 
position  which  it  occupied  **  when  it  was  launched. 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  mistaken  strain.  Whengxer 
slavery  is  banished  from  our  national  jurisdiction,  it  will 
be  a  momentous  gain,  a  vast  stride.  But  let  us  not  mis- 
take  the  half-way  house  for  the  end  of  the  journey.  I 
need  not  say  that  it  matters  not  to  Abolitionists  under 
what  special  law  slavery  exists.  Their  battle  lasts  while 
it  exists  anywhere,  and  I  doubt  not  Mr.  Sumner  ah3  Mr. 
(jiddinga  feel  themselves  enlisted  for  the  whole  war.  I 
will  even  suppose,  what  neither  of  these  gentlemen  states, 
that  their  plan  includes,  not  only  that  slavery  shall  be 
abolished  in  the  District  and  Territories,  but  that  the  slave 
basis  of  representation  shall  be  struck  from  the  Constitu- 
tTonTanH  the  slave-surrender  clause  constiued  away.  Uut 
even  then,  does  Mr.  Giddings  or  Mr.  Sumner  really  be- 
lieve that  slavery,  existing  in  its  full  force  in  the  States, 
"will  cease  to  vex  our  national  politics"?     Can  they 
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point  to  any  State  where  a  powerful  oligarchj,  possessed 
of  immense  wealth,  has  ever  existed,  without  attempting  to 
meddle  in  the  government  ?  Even  now,  docs  not  manufac- 
turing, banking,  and  commercial  capital  perpetiiallj  vex 
our  politics?  Whj  should  not  slave  capital  exert  the 
same  influence  ?  Do  thej  imagine  that  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  possessed  of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
which  thej  feel  tlie  spirit  of  the  age  is  seeking  to  tear 
from  their  grasp,  will  not  eagerlj  catch  at  all  the  support 
they  can  obtain  by  getting  the  control  of  the  govern-* 
ment?  In  a  land  where  the  dollar  is  almighty,  ^*  where 
the  sin  of  not  being  rich  is  only  jatoned_  for  by  the  effort 
to  become  so,"  do  they  doubt  that  such  an  oligarchy  "Will 
generaDy  succeed  ?  Besides,  banking  and  manufacturing 
stocks  are  not  urged  by  despair  to  seek  a  controlling  in- 
fluence in  politics.  They  know  they  are  about  equally 
safe,  whichever  party  rules, -—that  no  party  wishes  to 
legislate  their  rights  away.  Slave  property  knows  that  its 
being  allowed  to  exist  depends  on  its  having  the  virtual 
control  of  the  government.  Its  constant  presence  in  pol* 
itics  is  dictated,  therefore,  by  despair,  as  well  as  by  the 
wish  to  secure  fresh  privileges.  Money,  however,  is  not 
the  only  strength  of  the  Slave  Power.  That,  indeed, 
wera  enough, 'Tii  an  age  when  capitalists  are  our  feudal 
barons.  But,  though  driven  tntirely  from  national  shelter, 
the  slaveholders  would  have  the  strength  of  old  associa- 
tions, and  of  peculiar  laws  in  then*  own  States,  which 
gives  those  States  wholly  into  their  hands.  A  weaker 
prestige,  fewer  privileges,  and  less  comparative  wealth, 
have  enabled  the  British  aristocracy  to  rule  England  for 
two  centuries,  though  the  root  of  their  strength  was  cut 
at  Naseby.  It  takes  ages  for  deeply-rooted  institutions  to 
die  ;  and  driving  slavery  into  iJie  States  will  hardly  be  our 
Naseby.  Whoever,  therefore,  lays  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  that,  while  slavery  exists  anywhere  in   the 
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States,  OTir  legislators  will  sit  down  **  like  a  band  of  broth- 
ers,'* —  unless  they  are  all  sTaveliolding  l>n>tlnirs,  —  is 
doomed  to  find  himself  wofully  mif^taken.  Mr.  AtLims, 
ten  years  ago,  rcirised  to  sanction  this  doctrine  of  Ids 
friend,  Mr-  Giddings,  combating  it  ablj  and  eloquently  in 
his  well -known  reply  to  IngereolK  Thougli  Mr  Adams 
tonches  on  but  one  fvoint,  the  principle  he  lays  down  has 
many  other  applications* 

Bnt  is  Mr,  Giddings  willing  to  sit  down  with  slave- 
holders, **  like  a  band  of  brothers  and  not  seek,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  they  are  jjra.  i  at  home,  to  use  the 
common  strength  to  protect  theii  ictims  ?  Does  lie  not 
knowUfatlTis  impossible  for  Free  States  and  Slave^S tales 
to  unite  under  any  form  of  Constitution,  no  matter  how 
clean  the  parchment  may  be,  without  the  compact  re- 
sulting in  new  strength  to  the  slave  system  ?  It  is  the 
unimpaired  strength  of  Massachusetts  and  N^^w  York, 
and  the  youthful  vigor  of  Ohio,  that,  even  now,  enable 
bankrupt  Carolina  to  hold  up  the  institution.  Every 
nation  must  maintain  peace  within  her  limits.  No  gov- 
ernment can  exist  which  does  not  fulfil  that  function. 
When  we  say  the  Union  will  maintain  peace  in  Carolina, 
that  being  a  glav^  Stjit/>^  what  d^^ft  *^  peace  "  mean.?  It 
means  keeping  the  slave  beneath  the  heel  of  his^  master. 
Now,  even  on  the  principle  ^  two  wrongs  making  a  ngHt, 
if  we  put  this  great  weight  of  a  common  government  into 
the  scale  of  the  slaveholder,  we  are  bound  to  add  some- 
thing equal  to  the  slave's  side.  But  no,  Mr.  Giddings  is 
content  to  give  the  slaveholder  the  irresistible  and  organic 
help  of  a  common  government,  and  bind  liimself  to  utter 
no  word,  and  move  not  a  finger,  in  his  civil  capacity,  to 
help  the  slave  I  An  Abolitionist  would  find  himself  not 
much  at  home,  I  fancy,  in  that  "  band  of  brothers  "  I 

And  Mr.  Sumner  "  knows  no  better  aim,  under  the 
Constitution,  than   to   bring   back   the  government "    to 
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vkere  it  "wis  in  1789!  Has  the  voyage  been  so  very 
honest  and  pro^roas  a  one,  in  his  opinion,  that  his  only 
wish  is  to  start  again  with  the  same  sliip,  the  same  crew, 
Bni  the  same  sailing-orders  ?  Grant  all  he  churns  as  to 
the  state  of  pnblic  opinicm,  the  intentions  of  leading  men, 
and  the  form  of  onr  institutions  at  that  period ;  still,  with 
all  these  checks  on  wicked  men,  and  helps  to  good  ones, 
here  we  are,  in  1863,  according  to  his  own  showing^  ruled 
< .  by  slavery,  tamted  to  the  core  with  slavenr,  andjanding  the 
rmfii[MH»  Fogigve  Slave  Law  BKe  an  honorable  fctmtlet  j 
on  onr  brows  I  The  more  accurate  and  tmthfiil  his  glow- 
Hig^pictare  of  the  pnblic  virtue  of  1789,  the  stronger  my 
argument.  If  even  dl  those  gjreBt  patriots,  and  all  that 
enthusiasm  for  justice  and  liberty,  did  not  avail  to  keep  us 
safe  in  such  a  Union,  what  will  ?  In  such  desperate  cir- 
cumstanoes,  can  his  statesmanship  devise  no  better  aim 
than  !•  try  the  saaie  experiment  over  again,  under  pre- 
cisely die  same  eonditions  ?  What  new  guaranties  does 
he  jntipoee  to  prevent  the  voyage  from  being  again  turned 
into  a  piratical  slave-trading  cruise  ?  None!  Have  «3rty 
years taug^ us  nothing?  In  1660,  the  En^h  thought, 
m  recalkhg  Chailei'll:;  that  the  memory  of  that  scaffold 
which  had  once  darkened  the  windows  of  Whitehall 
would  be  guaranty  enough  fivr  his  good  behavior.  But, 
spite  of  the  spectre,  Cfaarlea  II.  repeated  Charles  L,  and 
James  outdid  hin^  Wiser  by  tlus  experience,  when  the 
nation,  in  1689,  gfA  another  chance,  they  trusted  to  no 
guaranties,  but  so  arsanged  the  very  elements  of  their 
«^)vemment  that  WSIiam  IH.  eoutd  not  repeat  Charles  I. 
Let  us  profit  by  the  lesson.  These  mistakes  of  leading 
men  merit  constant  attention.  Such  remarks  as  those  I 
have  quoted,  uttered  from  the  high  places  of  political  life, 
however  carefully  guarded,  have  a  sad  influence  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party.  The  antislavery  awakening 
has  cost  too  many  years  and  too  much  labor  to  risk  letting 
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ite  euergr  ht  turned  iiitr-  u  wrong  clunrniil.  or  Infi^Rtl  "br 
fruitiest  expitrimmttb.  yuiiiwr  tiit  aiiTvt  nor  liit  coumnr 
muiit   bt  cheatec  u  bbc^uiic!  timu. 

Mr.  Chaimiuu.  when  1  rumeniber  ti*e  ^mnc  port  of 
theK  men  ekewherb.  and  witueae  tiitf  confoBion  of  id^*efu 
and  yelling  of'  tlieir  proud  crestt  to  purrr  neceBhie&,  tliev 
8(5eni  tc  me  to  lose  in  "W'ttsliingtoii  «onu*.t'ning  ai'  their  old 
giant  proportionb.  Bow  oftuii  iutvt  we  witneaiefl  tiii^ 
cliaiige  !  It  seem^  tht  inevituhie  resuh  of  political  liiie 
uiidei'  any  goyemment.  but  especiaUr  under  our  ;  and 
we  are  fturprised  at  it  in  tbeae  men.  only  becan§e  we 
fondly  hoped  they  would  be  exceptions  to  the  genend  rule. 
It  wnK  Clmmi'ort.  I  think,  who  first  likened  &  republican 
senate-house  to  MiltonV  Pandemonium  : — another  proof 
of  the  rare  insight  French  writers  have  shown  in  criticising 
republican  institutions.  Tiie  Capitol  at  Washington  al- 
ways brings  to  my  mind  tiiat  other  Capitol,  which  in  Mil- 
ton's great  epic  *'ro«e  like  an  exludation^"  **'fipom  the 
burning  marl,"  —  that  towering  palace,  *'  with  starrr 
lamp  and  blazing  cressets  *'  hung« — with  ^^roof  of  fretted 
gold  "  and  stately  height,  its  hall  *^  like  a  covered  field." 
You  rememl>er,  Sir,  the  host  of  archangels  gathered  round 
it,  and  how  thick  the  airy  crowd 

"  SfWArmed  and  wore  ttxahanwl ;  till,  the  lipTMd  kH«i» 
B«bold  a  wonder !     They  bat  nofw  who  namtd 
lu  higmas  to  aorpaw  aarth'a  giant  aona, 
Now  laM  than  amaUait  dwarid,  in  nanow  rooin 
Thron}^  numberleae,  like  that  pjgnMan  nwe 
Berond  the  Indian  moant ;  or  fiurj  eWw^ 
Whoae  miduifcht  nreht,  br  a  foieat  aide 
Or  foontaiu,  aomts  belated  peaaant  aeea. 

Thai  incorporeal  apiritfi  to  amalleat  forma 
Hadneed  their  ahapea  immenac,  and  were  at  large, 
l*hon|eh  without  mimber  atill,  amid  the  hall 
or  thai  ittfenkal  court." 

Mr.  Ohairuian,   tliey   got  no  further  than   the   ball 
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[Cheers.]  They  were  not,  in  the  current  phrase,  "a 
heaUhy  party  *'  /  The  healthy  party  —  the  men  who 
made  no  compromise  in  order  to  come  under  that  arch  — 
Milton  describes  further  on,  where  he  says : 

*<  Bat  far  within. 

And  in  their  own  dimensions,  like  themselTei^ 

The  great  seraphic  lords  and  chembim, 

In  dose  recess  and  secret  conclave,  sat ; 

A  thonsand  demigods  on  golden  seata 

Freqoent  and  loll." 

These  were  the  healthy  party !  [Loud  applause.]  These 
are  the  Casses  and  the  Houstons,  the  Footes  and  the 
Soid&9,  the  Clays,  the  Websters,  and  the  Douglases,  that 
bow  no  lofty  forehead  in  the  dust,  but  can  find  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  under  the  Constitution.  Our 
firiends  go  down  there,  and  must  be  dwarfed  into  pygmies 
before  they  can  find  space  within  the  lists  I     [Cheers.] 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  we  grant  the  entire 
aincerity  and  true-heartedness  of  these  men.  But  in 
critical  times,  when  a  wrong  step  entails  most  disastrous 
consequences,  to  ^^  mean  well  "  is  not  enough.  Sincerity 
is  no  shield  for  any  man  from  the  criticism  of  his  Jellow- 
laboreiil  I  do  not  tear  that  such  men  as  these  will  taEe 
offence  at  our  discussion  of  their  views  and  conduct. 
Long  years  of  hard  labor,  in  which  we  have  borne  at  least 
our  share,  have  resulted  in  a  golden  opportunity.  How 
to  use  it,  friends  differ.  Shall  we  stand  courteously  silent, 
and  let  these  men  play  out  the  play,  when,  to  our  think- 
ing, their  plan  will  slacken  the  zeal,  balk  the  hopes,  and 
waste  the  efforts  of  the  slave's  friends  ?  No  I  I  know 
Charles  Sumner's  love  for  the  cause  so  well,  that  I  am 
sure  he  will  welcome  my  criticism  whenever  I  deem  his 
counsel  wrong ;  that  he  will  hail  every  effort  to  serve  our 
common  client  more  efficiently.  [Great  cheering.]  It  is 
not  his  honor  nor  mine  that  is  at  issue  ;  not  his  feeling  nor 
mine  that  is  to  be  consulted.    The  only  question  for  either 
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cf  ui  Ut  What  in  these  golden  moments  can  be  done  ? 
\  i  where  caii  the  Hvdftlt  hhrn  bfi  .struck  ?  [  Loud  applause.] 
.  1  I  nope  I  am  ju^t  to  Mr.  Sumner ;  I  liave  known  him  long, 
and  honor  hun.  I  know  hb  genius,  I  honor  his  virtues ; 
yet  if)  from  his  high  place,  he  8ends  out  counsels  which  I 
think  dangerous  to  the  cause,  I  am  bound  to  raise  my 
voice  against  them.  I  do  my  duty  in  a  private  communi- 
cation to  him  first,  then  in  public  to  his  friends  and  mine. 
The  frieudsliip  that  will  not  bear  this  criticism  is  but  the 
ihxit-work  of  a  wiuter^s  morning,  which  die  son  looks 
upon  and  it  is  gone.  His  friendship  will  surriye  all  that 
I  say  of  Un,  and  mine  will  survive  all  that  he  shall  say 
of  me  ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  antislaveiy 
cause  can  be  served.  Truth,  success,  victory,  triumph 
over  the  obstacles  that  beset  us,  —  this  is  all  either  of  us 
wants*     [Cheers.] 

If  all  I  have  said  to  you  is  untrue,  if  I  have  exag- 
gerated, explain  to  me  this  &ct.  In  1831,  Mr.  Garrison 
commenced  a  paper  advocating  the  doctrine  of  inunediate 
emancipation.  He  had  against  him  the  thirty  thousand 
churches  and  all  the  clergy  of  the  country,  —  its  wealth, 
its  commerce,  its  press.  In  1831,  what  was  the  state  of 
tilings  ?  There  was  the  most  entire  ignorance  and  apathy 
uu  the  slave  question.  If  men  knew  of  the  existence  of 
slavery,  it  was  only  as  a  part  of  picturesque  Yii^nia  life. 
No  one  preached,  no  one  talked,  no  one  wrote  about  it. 
No  whi^r  of  it  stirred  the  surface  of  the  political  sea. 
The  Church  heard  of  it  occasionally,  when  some  coloniza- 
tion agent  asked  iunds  to  send  the  blacks  to  Africa.  Old 
:$chool»books  tainted  with  some  antislavery  seltdctioDS  had 
passed  out  of  use,  and  new  ones  were  compiled  to  suit  the 
times.  Soon  as  any  dissent  from  the  prevailing  faith  ap- 
poiu-ed,  every  uue  set  himself  to  crush  it.  The  pulpits 
prtiiehed  at  it  ;*  the  press  denounced  it ;  mobs  tore  down 
houses,  threw  presses  into  the  tire  and  the  stream*  and 
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shot  the  editors ;  religions  conventions  tried  to  smother  it ; 
puties  arrayed  themselves  against  it     DanieJ  Welgtor .  ^ 
boasted  in  the  Senate,  that  he  had  never  introductMl  the 
salyect  of  slaveiy  to  that  body,  and  never  woold.     Mr. 
Clay,  in  1839,  makes  a  speech  for  the  Presidency,  in  ^ 
which  he  says,  that  to  discuss  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
moral  treason,  and  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  introchice 
the  sn^<^  into  Congress.     Mr.  Benton,  m  1844,  ]ai<t 
down  his  platform,  and  he  not  only  denies  the  right,  but 
asserts  that  he  never  has  and  never  will  discuss  the  sub- 
ject.   Yet  Mr.  Clay,  from  1889  down  to  his  death,  hardly 
made  a  remarkable  speech  of  any  kind,  except  on  jlavery, 
Mr.  Webster,  having  indulged  now  and  then  in  a  little 
easy  rhetoric,  as  at  Niblo's  and  elsewhere,  opens  his  mouth 
in  1840,  generously  contributing  his  aid  to  both  sides,  and 
stops  talking  about  it  only  when  death  closes  his  lips.   ^r. 
Benton^s  six  or  eight  speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate 
have  all  been  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Southwestern 
¥^on  of  the  country,  and  form  the  basis  of  whatever 
claim  he  has  to  the  character  of  a  statesman,  and  he  owes 
his  seai  in  the  next  Congress  somewhat,  perhaps,  to  anti- 
slavery  pretensions  I    The  Whig  and  Democratic  parties 
pledged  themselves  just  as  emphatically  against  the  anti- 
slavery  fscQWon,  —  against  agitation   and  free  speech. 
These  men  said :  ^  It  sha'n't  be  talked  about,  it  won't  be 
talked  about!''    These  are  your  gtaUimm!  —  men  who 
understand  the  pfesent,  that  is,  and  mould  the  future  I 
The  man  who  imdeniands  his  own  time,  and  whoae  genius 
moulds  the  fntnre  to  his  views,  he  is  a  statesman,  is  he 
not?     These  men  devoted  themselves  to  banks,  to  thii 
tariff,    to   internal   nnprovements,   to    constituti^jfia!    ami 
financial  question*.     They  said  to  slavery :    "  IWk  !  u<j 
entrance  here  !    Wc  pledge  ourselves  a<rainst  you."    AikI 
then  there  came  np  a  humble  printcr-W.  wi.o  whipjAiii 
them  into  tiie  traces,  and  made  them  talk,  iik<;  iiou>pur  «i 
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..^-^tBuriUL  haiil'^  o<mHBniRinnJ 
AiwiftHiii  ^^QiKidimiw — ami  mbi^^sj-^  Hat  3t«  ^jkvi^  hmim 

ibMraMtt: !  HEni^uatiaibaii;  jmSuiw.^  T<fC  viaTEmsclwauBBi- 
Iwr  hat.  »  Vftft  :&  iOuxiMiiiiaL  r  itt^  i»  «  -^^iamscJ^    Sf-  aas  n» 

&k  i»ie  ^tmOHncamc  lis^  j^»n  inm^ — in-  ££  mm ! 
Airiuucv^  "viif  II  y^H. — 'te  "vafr  mm  lOdt  ii*  Anv  ^ — ^ 

ir^dNOHT  iHwik.  *^lliMK9*iiF««riimni&iBiid^iv«i^iBLJaia 
twwHT  wJlL^— ^joid  -And  brnkaih-iiBHncic  3iBantMi>  ^itlafl 
m«  Jmmii  jd^  Tf  I  !■&  «iimiirb  Biinm  ii.  iteam  si^ -^I 
wQi  mHRflr  ^jtet^  MJf  A^bi^'  and  ii^»  tr>  ^MnmL  -wa&i 

win  '**  Sfi  intmdiiRc  !dtf'  im^rau?  hm>  «Ciiii|n»K.  mfl  Bfsii  :tD 
«i«fe  <dll^KleR»  turmd  imr>  m  antskmsTT  JBlMOhi^HiBCfBt^ 
"tftmA^Atjiurfait  of  one  -^iiv>7inwBrBi]  indmdiml^" ! 

TbsMr'Wfin-iitatMnisii.iuD'kyni)'!  Twp  nf ':dtsm  Isw 
pnnt'  -Vf  thnir  ,pniv»  Rnvfirad  "wifli  soIq^  :  «nd  nor  tbk 
tiuiui]  mmi  nf  HlnqnmiRc-  »:  all  mfmBbism  tr>  deaosrOve  }um 
^imimnid  and  ior^Ttiachhifr  ^^>vw  the  injvwRitr  nf  Dfeminl 
l^jdHQarl  Somsinhfir'idir)  k'lvwihat^ua.iTilfra.  ^I 
OBJ  in  «arnMt, — Q  '^pdD  mm  «i}ahriiratB. — 3  'will  mnt 
iioRiMH^^--]  wiUmmrnitiwttaainpie  inch,  —  9mlJ[  mWie 
imrdf"  flto]ieati»d  ehsarR.]  Tbm  tjmmkm  im  imtd 
lmduby«twr)  ^yeoiv.  and  "the  cmnpluitt  of  1wfiwift<4hrRe 
miiUiin»  aT^imopk'  k,  ^Sfaoll  mre  mei^vsr  iimcr  of  anvthtnjr 
Inti  ^▼srv  ?  "  [OhiwrR.]  3  hoard  3>r.  Xirk.  «r  lirKtnn, 
«iy  in  hs  iifwn -piipiu  whcm  hr  Tetnni«d  -frimi  I^rvndon. — 
whan-  hi'  hul  hwm  «5  &  Teprrtwntativr  to  thi?  ♦*  l?Ttini»plr- 
cttl  jMlitmrai/'  —  ♦•J  ^em  Of.  to  Lcmdcin.  and  lfcc*T  n^ked 
mt  whai  J  limii^HtT  of  thr  qnettimi  of  imm^^iiitic^ttWMtfrifii- 
tton.     Thov  examined  ab  all.    Jfe«i  JItawwiwiii  ^viyvffv  tv> 
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traTel  anywbere  in  the  world  but  men  will  throw  this 
tnmblescHne  qoestion  in  his  face?"  Well,  it  is  all  his 
fimlt  [pcnnting  to  Mr.  Grarrison].     [Enthusiastic  cheers.] 

Now,  when  we  come  to  talk  of  statesmanship,  of  sagacity 
in  choosing  time  and  measures,  of  endeavor,  bj  proper 
means,  to  right  the  public  mind,  of  keen  insight  into  the 
present  and  potent  swaj  over  the  future,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Abolitionista>,yho  have  taken  —  whether  for  good 
or  for  ill,  whether  to  their  discredit  or  to  their  praise  — - 
this  country  by  the  four  comers,  and  shaken  it  until  you 
can  hear  nothing  "but  slavery,  whether  you  travel  in  rail- 
road or  steamboat,  whether  you  enter  the  hall  of  legislar 
tion  or  read  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  —  it  seems  to  me 
that  such  men  may  point  to  tlie  present  aspect  of  the 
nation,  to  their  originally  avowed  purpose,  to  the  pledges 
and  efforts  of  all  your  great  men  against  them,  and  then 
let  yon  determine  to  which  side  the  credit  of  sagacity  and 
statesmanship  belongs.  Napoleon  busied  himself,  at  St. 
Helena,  in  showing  how  Wellington  ought  not  to  have 
conquered  at  Waterloo.  The  world  has  never  got  time 
to  listen  to  the  explanation.  Sufficient  for  it  that  the 
Allies  entered  Paris.  In  like  manner,  it  seems  hardly 
the  province  of  a  defeated  Church  and  State  to  deny  the 
skill  of  measures  by  which  they  have  been  conquered. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  some,  this  claim  for  Mr.  Garri- 
son of  a  profound  statesmanship.  Men  have  heard  him 
styled  a  mere  fematic  so  long,  that  they  are  incompetent  to 
judge  him  fiurly.  ^*  The  phrases  men  are  accustomed,*' 
says  Goethe,  "to  repeat  incessantly,  end  by  becoming 
conviction.%  and  ossify  the  organs  of  intelligence."  I 
cannot  accept  you,  therefore,  as  my  jury.  I  appeal  from 
Festns  to  Caesar ;  from  the  prejudice  of  our  streets  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  world,  and  to  your  children. 

Every  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  mind  must  see  tliat 
such  an  evil  as  slavery  will  yield  only  to  the  most  radical 


tut  TBE  rmLOKffms  of 


V  rim  eonBifar  iSb^^wnAweiaM^^AiMtjoa 

mB  akUi  tluuk  ui  iKHidlewilT  i^ngreonFc,  «r  ihat  ne  di^ 
ivim  «mHiwuuMrilT  dav^  xb  Ibtii^  -d>e  fttmifalioM  of  our 
«iid«y]«t«^    A  1BMH7  pwer  of  two  ihwuMwi  ■Mnk—  of 

WJr  vf  dbite  «Eid  dtsnfKme  acsD  ;  tluil  bodj.niied  mto  m 
INubuoil  ariilatniicj  bjr  ffnciil  i  mmiiiniitmui  prorkioiis; 
(is*4Um^  tim  prwlttct  «f  fkre  bbur,  ftmyiag  the  bass  of  our 
irl»vkr  lunrtj(n  c^MiiiiiKfrcie*  and  the  coamercnd  claas  thus 
wikuMlMrd;  th«  pre«<  hcHigfat  iq»,  the  pulpit  redoeed  to 
reniwiUt[:i\  the  heart  uf  the  cummon  peofde  chilled  bj  a 
hitter  prrjttiice  epuiwt  the  bbck  race ;  our  leading  men 
brilwd*  bjr  ambitioot  either  to  nlence  or  open  hostility ; — 
in  »«U'h  a  huul,  on  what  shall  an  Abolitionist  relj  ?  On 
a  few  cold  prayerst  mere  iip-servioe,  and  never  firom  the 
himrt?  On  a  church  resohition,  hidden  often  in  its  rec- 
onU«  and  mi*ant  only  as  a  decent  cover  for  servility  in 
daily  prtti*ti(H)  ?  On  )K)Iitical  parties,  with  their  superficial 
itiHmMKH)  at  best,  and  set^king  ordinarily  only  to  nse  ex- 
UlitiK  pn'jutlicos  to  the  best  advantage  7  Slaveij  has. 
d\H«|K'r  riKit  horo  timn  any  aristocratic  .iasjdtal3!m..hM  in 
Kuiv^HN  and  iK>Utics  is  but  the  common  pulse-beat,  of 
wTuvh  revolution  is  the  fe\'er-spasm«  Yet  we  have  seen 
KuiM)HHiu  art^j^tiK'nicy  survive  storms  which  seemed  to 
r\Mioh  down  lo  the  primal  strata  of  European  life.  Shall 
WW  thon«  tru^  to  mer^  politics^  where  even  revohitioii 
ha«  fWihHl?  How  shall  the  stream  rise  above  ita  fism- 
tain  ?  \Vh%«ro  sliall  our  chuivh  organixaticns  or  parties 
l^'l  slnc^Ujitth  to  attack  their  great  parent  and  mouMer.  the 
SUve  IVw^r?  Shall  the  thing  formed  sar  to  him  that 
iiiMVkiJi  ii^  Why  ha»t  thim  made  me  thus?  The  oU  jft»c 
^  •u«M  wh«>  ified  to  UA  him^h^  in  h»  own  basket,  is  bos  a 
u»u»-.  ;.u  Hmj*  ^  tin:  man  who  imai:::ine«  ikau  by  wvtiancr 
bJxzis^  iji.'.w^'w  <t«*a«ft4  acrtft  aad  parting  he  caa  ow&j'jy 
du«*  vvy        yd^KT'Xm/^^j^   mj^  aMtloi^   hwt   aa   ettrtLkeuaatt^ 
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Strong  enough  to  move  all   K^|>N  ^'*^i^  iiiin;.'  ii«i\Mi  ilti* 
Pynunids. 

£>perieiice  has  confinue<I  iIu-m*  vii'ws.  'rin-  Al.oli 
tionists  who  have  acted  on  thciii  Iiuv(r  a  ^'hlmrt  nicthoil  " 
with  all  uubelievers.  They  have  hut  to  |iuiat  lo  tluir 
own  Bucce.ss,  in  couU-a.st  with  eve  rv  oth»'r  man's  fiiilm*-. 
To  waken  tlie  nation  to  \l>.  rial  .sla!«  ,  nu<]  <'l.:ilii  it  totIi«- 
consideration  of  tliis  one  dutv,  i>  Lill' tli«  worl-.  So  riiii<-li 
we  iiave  don«:.  Slavery  lias  hccii  nia'Ir  tiji  <jM<-^tion  of 
tliis  jseneration.  To  startle  the  South  to  iii:uln('s<,  »o  thu.1. 
every  step  siie  takes,  in  her  blind m.-hs,  is  one  «t<']»  ii)«;ii- 
toward  ruin,  l^  iiiu(.'li.  Tin-  wr  !i:iv<'  don«».  Witn«vsh 
Tezas^  and  tiie  Fugitive  Siavi*  I^aw,  'lu  ];:!.<  «lahora!t'l 
for  the  nauoa  Uie  only  plan  oi  ii.'ii::ji|ri-.'  .  ;.'.i!»t«"l  ou»  li*- 
<mly  exouus  irom  this  --hca  of  tioulli.-- "  i  jr-.j'-l-  Ti:*.- 
we  chuui  to  jiavc  cionc  in  our  uvtW^  *>*'  J.v.vj  :..    u-.  f."> 

O&IIIIIIIUNAX.    L^LANUi'A'liO.V     ON     iJlh    Sf;If..       'J:.«      «1'-  •  i 

any  stiUe&iiiiajJik<.'  mind  look^'  into  t}i>    '^-^   '*'.■-'  .  ^'.<-  n.  ->• 
iavor  vui    ^iian  jjiiu.-  wiii,  i:.     T;i..    '"•  :\-'o.'     i.  r-    U   ■ 
of  tiie  uiiia*-'..  -  i:   :..i.-  i-  ji^ 
you  espiui:.  j:-   ii^uiii^'i..  a::..' 
centun*'^ 

not    i>CCU    V\i>-: 

liii»t<irv  o:    i.i-. 
li^hl   Lu   Ma.: 
SUCCetib  IL  iu^u 

it  in  umcf,  jia 
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REMOVAL  OF  JUDGE  LOEING/ 


MB.  CHAIRMAN  AND  GENTLEMEN:  The  peti- 
tioDB  offered  joa  on  anj  one  topic  are  usnaDj  all  in 
the  tame  words.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  obsenre  on 
jour  table  twelve  or  fourteen  different  forms.  This  is 
rerjr  significant.  It  shows  they  do  not  proceed  from  a 
eentral  committee,  which  has  been  organized  to  rouse  the 
Commonwealth.  They  speak  the  instinctive,  irrepressible 
wish  of  all  parts  of  the  State.  It  is  the  action  of  persons 
of  different  parties,  sects,  and  sections,  moving  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  but  seeking  the  same  object  Some 
persons  tiave  sneered  at  these  petitions  because  women  are 
found  among  the  signers.  Neither  you,  Grentlemen,  nor 
the  Legislature,  will  maintain  that  women,  that  is,  just 
one  half  of  the  Commonwealth,  have  no  right  to  petition. 
A  civil  right,  which  no  one  denies  even  to  foreigners,  will 
not  certainly  be  denied  to  the  women  of  Massachusetts. 
And  is  there  any  one  thoughtless  enough  to  affirm  that 
this  is  not  a  proper  occasion  for  women  to  exercise  their 
rights  ?  These  petitions  ask  the  removal  of  a  Jud^e  of 
Probate.  Probate  judges  are  the  guardians  of  widows 
and  orphans.  Women  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
character  of  such  judges.  He  chooses  an  exceedingly  bad 
occasion  to  laugh,  who  laughs  when  the  women  of  the 

*  Arf^Qinont  before  the  Ck>minittee  on  Federal  Reladons  of  the  Massa- 
diuiKitu  Lcf^islatoro,  in  8npi)ort  of  the  Petitions  for  the  Bemorai  of  Edward 
"^y  Loriug  from  die  Office  of  Jodge  of  Flobate,  Febmarj  S0«  1S55. 
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Commonwealth  ask  jou  to  remove  a  Judge  of  Probate, 
who  has  shown  that  he  is  neither  a  humane  man  nor  a 
good  lawyer.  In  the  whole  of  my  remarks,  Gentlemen,  I 
beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we,  the  petitioners,  are  ask- 
ing you  to  remove,  not  a  judge  merely,  but  a  Judge  of 
ProbaU.  A  magistrate  who  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the 
counsellor  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  family,  in  the  moment  of  terrible  bereavement  and 
distress,  must  first  stand  before  him.  To  his  discretion  and 
knowledge  are  committed  most  delicate  questions,  large 
amounts  of  property,  and  very  dear  and  vastly  important 
family  relations.  Surely,  that  should  not  be  a  rude  hand 
which  is  thrust  among  chords  that  have  just  been  sorely 
wrung.  Surely,  he  should  be  a  wise  and  most  trustworthy 
man  who  is  to  settle  questions  on  many  of  which,  from  tha. 
nature  of  the  case,  there  can,  practically,  be  no  appeal. 
His  court  is  not  watched  by  a  jury.  It  is  silent  and 
private,  and  has  little  publicity  in  its  proceedings.  He 
should  be,  therefore,  most  emphatically  a  magistrate  able 
to  stand  alone ;  whose  rigid  independence  cannot  be  over- 
awed or  swayed  by  cunning  or  able  individuals  about  him ; 
one  skilfiil  in  the  law,  and  who,  while  he  holds  the  scales 
of  justice  most  exactly  even,  has  a  tender  and  humane 
heart;  one  whose  generous  instincts  need  no  prompting 
from  without. 

Some  object  that  this  petition  asks  you  to  do  an  act  fa- 
tal, they  say,  to  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The 
petitioners  are  asked  whether  they  do  not  know  the  value 
and  importance  of  an  mJependlent^judiciary.  Mr.  Chair- 
miin,  we  are  fully  aware  of  its  importance.  We  know  as 
well  as  our  fellow-citizens  the  unspeakable  value  of  a  high- 
minded,  enlightened,  humane,  independent,  and  just  judge ; 
one  whom  neither  "  fear,  favor,  affection^  nor  hope  of  re- 
ward "  can  turn  from  his  course.  It  is  because  we  are 
BO  fully  impressed  with  this,  that  we  appear  before  you. 


w:d,  m  xrsx  :x/s 


«av«cir    I   -tij    jL-v^    LiTjjtr  1  zr^-t-^TTzixtsr*   Ibe*  onw  —  tit* 

^nmt>   ft    "UKj^fr  •rr-ox'f'.t'i   i   snxt^    9r  irfrrt^-   c   Tr^RRCi  — 

. .  mip'Ji  taxn-r  juc  in-  'r:^3r,rjA  iz  tit:  name  A  tw  r.txuzr^- 
^.  ftjiiMiir-^aKt-'tu  ir/ii  wat^  Vz:-  tnA  im  sue  r  th  h: 
tfJi'^  ta  vtfixu  -Tit  fftr.Ru  TaasiM  vnr  ^v«  jisrsb  nm 
«  Aiiri  aui^  ..  ftxuL  lai^  «x!niiiQia  &  ctt■^  rr  juii  rk\ 
jX  T.mKfJU  -.  n-I]  rinv  9ulu  toA  v  y  ^»Ai  ji  .TeTHST  -a.iv«.. 
mcrc^T  rw.nAJHt-  it  H'Jict  rron  n  ai  tixt  Ymeftrjoi  c  bia^- 
m'y    txu    tr  ^ic    n«    Tfari'^iVA.     .1    s    tic    M'  4B   Jiuncft    o 

ric    JLH     MrtF    iJiftPrf^jr.K'    €     OfOniai    tAA    ^v«   juc    i',     mu. 

t«'  Mb    mulI    inrmc»rur    ttfid  ^^roMua  ^  :ftut%    tc  tu    otne- 

tifciav^    V  YtnrftMcr    t    «.r  »  :3iinn*,  41    rtyir    iua    iikt 

hRA::cuib    axt   ^wuj  :  t  "Tftpncr :.  tr     tn     tAnfUm,    r 

Tooi  ii«i   iM»*     1     th'     priCT«      f.     rr»     rnmflrhr 
kAoArlmaHift.  lUa  innumiHinfi    ha  -uihnii.    i     thi.    vrr 
It— I  iiipjiiMi    hQM% 
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all  ask  yoa  to  ^  take  proper  steps  for  the  removal  of  Edward 
Gteely  Loiing  fifom  office/'  —  ^proper  glgmJ*^  It  is  for 
the  Legislatiire  to  decide  wbat  the  ^^  proper  steps "  are. 

In  oflbring  some  remaria  on  the  proper  method  of  pro* 
eednre  in  this  case,  yon  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  neces- 
mxSjj  periiaps,  go  oTer  more  gnmnd  than  the  prepress  of 
this  discosflion  maj  show  to  haTe  been  necessary ;  because, 
of  coarse,  I  most  be  entirely  ignosant  what  ground  the 
reuKmstrant,  or  his  counsel,  will  take.  I  must,  therefore, 
eover  «B  the  ground. 

Toa  are  of  coarse  aware.  Gentlemen,  that,  origmally,  all 
judges  woe  i4>pointed  fay  the  king,  and  held  their  c^ces 
as  long  and  on  such  conditions  as  he  pleased  to  prescribe. 
Some  heU  as  kng  as  they  behaved  well,  —  during  good 
Wttuiir,  as  oar  Coostitntion  translates  the  old  law  Latin, 
fiutmdim  m  bene  geiwerimi;  others  held  during  the  pleasure 
ofthekin^  —  AvonIs  Acne  jiAuAo,  as  the  phrase  is.  This, 
of  coarse,  made  the  judges  entirely  the  creatores  of  the 
long.  To  prevent  this,  and  secure  the  independence  of 
die  judges,  after  the  Eng^  Revolution  of  1689,  it  was 
find  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  as  it  k  called,  that  the 
king  should  not  have  the  power  to  remove  judges,  but  that 
they  should  hold  their  oflfees  ^Ammg  good  bekamorr 
They  were  stiD,  however,  removaUe  by  the  king,  on  ad- 
dress from  both  Hooaes  of  Parliament, 

Halhun,  in  his  Coiwtitiirional  HisUny,  stales  very  tenely 
the  esact  slate  of  the  En|^bh  law,  and  it  is  precise^  the 
kw  of  Ais  Commonwealth  also,  in  these  wosdss  "^No 
judee  can  be  dinnisscd  from  office  except  in  consequence 
of  a  conviction  for  some  offence,  on  ike  addren  of  Ukk 
SoMon  of  PmUamad^  which  is  tantamount  to  an  act  'jf 
Legtsfauure.**     (Conft.  Hist.,  Am.  edit.,  p.  597.) 

To  come  now  to  our  Commonwealth.  Tliere  are.  a*  I 
just  intimaied,  two  ways  of  remoTinir  a  yoAf^  known  to 
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V  smndr  tn  sot  "fluES  lir  cmnnt  hp  indieied.  S^  ne 
had  vinbofid  a  lam^.  m-  rmiic  bp  xndined  :  hs  comet  tr  ifak 
iMHMP  snc  n^K  in  efi^nt,  ^  CTSTTiicnie&.  i  cmnnt  ik*  iih 
Siawd  :  thffrmmu  1  tmstr  jitr  it  in  Tsmrrred.'*  Tap  repbr 
t£  lim  jfemkimdTF  k.  A  nuir.  nurr  im-  imii:  far  a  jndii^  lone 
)wrfinmt  hc:  bacomab^fSir  thf*  £Xiab:^aB38gii.  Their  Tcnrr  kw 
(Insxinir  te-  thr  tinip  all  qnestiiir.  of  innvactiiiieii;.  •  Ix  i^ 
Tim  nflfH  mil  I  ixmx  a  indcF  dmniid  I'cnder  imnml:  liafair  tn 
htdimncnL  m  order  tr  tv  iinhie:!:  tr  xk  Tcmnved  in-  ^  aii- 
dTMK.^'  Hf  ram  m-  rnmnvpc  -  of  tet  hnmier^wiin  uivuedt^d 
mr  rSfltr.  Vciiii.  .lr«  ^^J  ^bf  -wtsE  aud*>  -far  airr  taoBK* 
^wbicOi  thr  LopHiaxinvi.  ir  iv  dMcn*tian.  tninEF  a  iiuiuc' 
csnHr  fnr  fav  jemrwal.  Jsver.  £  he  llll^  no:  ViolsisS  airr 
ai^  of  thf*  OommnnwesaltH.  wrilLcr.  or  uiiwriLCfsn.  "Stui  lip 
laser  iir  Tain(Wf*d.  if  tiir  l^istsMcart  thmki^  tm  miiiiir  ixt- 
temc  domandf:  n.  Tm-  motisr  v  cxiirrvrr  Trittur  ynizr 
diArrmtion.  iAv  Tirnof  of  this-  is.  iirsu  thi  ioiuruairc  of  tin* 
C  nnjoitixtion.  Tm*  Constmniar.  isiiyf  :  ^  Tiit  fnasnT  -snaH 
hf'  a  roxm  witJ:  iul.  miiiuirirv  Tr  hear  oiil  dfitormxiif  aL 
hnTHwrtmicnt^  nam  m  thr  Sana-  tr.  3lenr»iciittizivcF 
iU7su]Y«  arT  ofiir^cT'  or  offirscrr^  a:  tiir  CammanwGattt;.  frir 
iiiH:*niiniirT:  rnir:  mar-amxmiixtnixiar.  ir  -their  ofiir»fc/' 
i^Oiuu*  .1  rwc.  L.Ari.  fe.  ^  Jin^.  mnDnft'  it  tnu:.  a>  miiik 
riaiiu.  tiuiT  «id.  mwoimmiet  mns:  am<m»;  tf^  n  ^otaiior.  o: 
ivwitivi  aw:.  thE  Tintnnu:  snan  of  tba:  xiW.  instxh-imiiQaxTit- 
mtrriT:  tm  "men  htr:  ttoc  "thr  OaiKtminar  ximTutsf  ait> 
ntiYflfr  ^wp  wnniL  iv  wrtmr  Tirefr  ovutenra  Uuii  r  mnai:  w^ 
in^  ii  ormadtFr  tnandatinT:  tor  Tvann^vu' :  «>iiB».  -vrh^  »/*• 
metiind-  *  ih.  n:  tii^  affino.  hr  hacl  mnn^vr'Jr:  tdtt  lnv^  o' 
tiM  ficoDu.  m  roniL  hi  inm»ishi»/.  Ii>  iwi;  aki  Tranod- 
^nfh^toir  '  Vir  am^  thi  vT'on^titiiTiiii  Tn»vntt  anAth<r  ' 
3W??SQ«  -iai  TvoBK..  ttimiuTi  ther  ir:nin<nnmm«  nw^n:  tj 
«f^.  *  Vi  ^il  TUT  navi  muptsf  thu:  .mnTui;  hr  TMHovf** 
nuiafr  :tit*T«  jM!cn  ^muaeet  a  x&niih:.  l^t  iril'  tsrt^rirf 
ji.  saft  af  anr  3nHC9awhB*u  am-  nntiuhij:  v^luiaKAt^. 
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anj  incapacity  or  loss  of  confidence,  the  supreme  povTer 
of  the  Iiegislatiire  may  interrene  and  remoTe  tliem."  If 
impeachment  applies  only  to  official  miacondact,  expressly 
paohibited  by  statute,  as  seems  to  be  claimed,  then,  firom 
the  ezbtence  of  another  additional  method  in  the  Consti- 
tution, one  would  naturally  infer  that  this  other  power 
referred  to  mtsoonduct  nai  official,  and  nU  expressly  pro- 
hilnted  by  statute.  In  addition  to  the  mere  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  inference  from  the  &ct  ci  two  pow- 
ers being  granted,  we  have  the  action  of  the  Connnon- 
wealth  in  times  past.  I  have  not  time  for  historical  de- 
tails, but  the  power  of  address,  whenever  it  has  been  used 
in  this  Commonwealth,  has  been  used  to  remote  judges 
who  had  not  violated  any  law.  Judge  Bradbury  was  re- 
moved, I  think,  for  mental  incapacity,  resulting  from 
advancing  age*  Of  course,  intellectual  inefficiency  is  not 
impeachable ;  it  is  not  such  ^^  misconduct  or  mal-administrar 
tkm"  as  renders  a  man  liable  to  impeachment;  but  the  Con- 
stitution, in  order  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  has  \eh  with 
the  Legislature  the  power  to  remove  an  inefficient  judge, 
—  a  judge  who  has  grown  too  old  to  perform  his  duties. 
But  it  happens  that  tliis  clause  of  the  Constitution  has 
been  passed  upon,  —  not,  indeed,  by  the  Su]»reme  Court, 
but  I  may  say  by  equally  high  authority.  It  has  been 
expounded  by  some  of  the  ablest  men  the  Commonwealth 
ever  knew,  and  in  curcumstances  which  preclude  the  idea 
of  prejudice  or  passion.  It  is  fortunate  for  these  petition- 
ers, in  regard  to  this  claim  of  the  power  of  the  Legislature 
(which  it  is  said  Mr.  Loring's  friends  intend  to  deny,  and 
which  his  remonstrance  does  practically  deny),  — it  is 
fortunate  for  them,  that  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1820,  this  clause  of  the  Constitution 
was  deliberately  discussed.  It  was  discussed,  Gentlemen, 
not  when  there  was  a  case  before  the  Commonwealth, 
when  men  were  divided  uito  parties,  when  personal  sym- 
11 
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ptdqr  or  wti|MitliT  »^^  lias  meii*s  jodi^ineiits,  bit  when 
tlw  delMileis  vei«  in  the  most  unimpsasioBed  state  of 
Wtiadl ;-— st«tcsBBiMi»  endeaiToring  to  found  the  kws  of  the 
GuBunoBweahh  on  the  hest  hasi&  The  discasBioii  was 
loiig  and  ahie,  I  shall  read  toq  the  sentiments  of  differ- 
ent gentlemen  who  took  part  in  that  c&cuaMun,  for  this 
ffufoe^y —  to  show  you  that  this  Le|[feslatnre  has  an  nn- 
hwitifd  power  of  removal  for  anr  rause, — whether  the 
hm  has  bet^n  riulated  or  not^ — whether  acts  were  done 
hv  a  jud^  in  hibi  official  capacttr  or  anr  other.  AUow  me 
to  remind  tou^  Crentlenien*  that  there  are  tww  qneatioiis 
Ton  are  bonnd  to  ask.  The  first  is^  Cmm  we  remore  a 
judj^  who  is  not  gniltY  of  anr  official  immvmdmfi,  of  anj 
viofaitiott  of  sfeatnfee  fatw^  in  anj  capacitr  ?  The  second  is 
If  we  haTo  the  power»  ^^l^  we  to  exercise  it  in  the 
pgeeent  case?  1st.  HaTe  we  th»  power  ?  3d.  Ought  we 
to  exercise  it? 

I  propose  to  read  ron  extracts  firom  die  speeches  in  the 
Massachusetts  ConTention  of  18S0>  to  show  that  Ao 
Legislature  has,  in  the  judgment  of  oar  ablest  lawyers  and 
statesmen^  an  unlimited  aatfaoritr  to  ask  the  remoTal  of 
judges  whenever  it  sees  fit»  and  for  any  canse  the  Legis- 
lature thinks  sufficient;  that  the  Pbopls^  the  original 
source  of  all  power,  have  not  parted  with  their  soTereignty 
in  this  respect,  —  £d  not  intend  to  part  with  it,  and  did 
not  part  with  it.  When  I  have  convinced  yovu  if  I  diall 
succeed  in  convincing  yovu  that  yoa  have  tfab  authorilv, 
I  shalU  with  your  permisaon,  say  a  few  words  to  enforce 
the  other  point,  that  you  ought  to  exercise  it  according  to 
the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

In  the  first  place,  I  read  the  clause  of  tbe  Constitution : 
**  The  Governor,  with  consent  of  the  Council,  may  remove 
them  [judicial  officers]  upon  the  address  of  hotfa  houses 
of  die  Legiblacure.'*  The  Consdtational  Coovetntion, 
wliich  met  in  1S20,  apnoinfead  a  eoanttttoa  tn  take  thia 
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datise  iDto  conaidenition.  That  committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Story  of  Salem  (Judge  Stoiy,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States),  John  Phillips  of  Boston 
(Judge  of  the  Common  Plcaa  Court  of  Massaclmsetts,  and 
President  of  the  Senate),  Martin  of  Dorchester,  Cum- 
mings  of  Salem  (Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas),  L*fvi 
Luicoln  of  Worcester  (iifterwards  Judge  of  our  Supreme 
Court  and  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth),  Andi-ewa 
of  Newburyportj  Holmes  of  Rochester,  Hills  of  Pitt.'i field, 
Austin  of  Charlestown  (High  Sherifl'  of  Middlesex  Coun- 
ty), Leland  of  Roxbury  (afterwards  Judge  of  Probate 
for  Norfolk  County),  Kent  of  West  Springfield,  Shaw  of 
Boston  (present  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Commonwealth), 
Marston  of  Barnstable,  Austin  of  Boston  (since  Att^iimey- 
Geneml  of  the  Commonwealth),  and  Bartlett  of  Medford, 
—  a  committee  highly  respectable  for  the  ability  and 
position  of  its  members*  Permit  me  to  read  a  section  of 
then*  Report  (p,  136)  :  — 

•*  By  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution,  any  ju^ge  may  be 
removed  from  \m  oflice  by  tlie  Govemori  with  the  advk^e  of  tbe 
Council,  upon  tbe  mldresi  of  a  bare  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Ibe  Lei^Islature.  The  committee  are  of  o]ibion  that  iliifl  pro- 
virfion  baa  a  tt^ndt^iicy  mnteriallv  to  impair  tlie  iniJejKjndiint'e  of 
the  judLft^s,  and  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  clause  which  declares 
they  shall  hold  tbuir  offices  during  good  bebavior,  Tbe  tenure 
of  gootl  behavior  seems  to  tbe  committee  indispensable  to  guai-d 
judges,  on  the  one  bimd,  from  tbe  effects  of  euddcn  ruaentmcnta 
and  temporary  prejudices  entertained  by  the  people,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  influence  which  ambitious  and  powerful 
I  men  naturally  exert  over  those  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
Lgpod-wUl.  A  ppoviEiion  wiiich  should  at  once  secure  to  the 
people  a  power  of  removal  in  cases  of  palpable  misconduct  or 
I  incapacity t  and  at  tbe  same  time  secure  to  tlie  judges  a  reason- 
able j)ermancncy  in  thtiir  offices,  acenis  of  the  greatest  utility; 
and  such  a  provision  will,  in  the  opinion  of  tbii  committco,  be 
obtained  by  rt^quiring  that  the  removal    lustead  of  bviug  upon 
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tlM  uddraas  of  a  nmforiiif,  thsR  he  upon  the  addreas  of  iwo  Mrdt 
of  the  membett  preeieDt  of  each  Home  of  the  Legielatore.* 

The  committee,  yoa  see,  Gentlemen,  acknowledge  that 
there  is  unlimited  power ;  tliey  think  that  power  danger- 
ous ;  they  adrise  tliat  it  should  be  limited  —  how  ?  Ob- 
serve, even  this  committee,  although  they  say  they  think 
it  dangerous,  do  not  advise  it  should  be  stricken  out ;  but 
they  advise  it  should  be  limited  by  requiring  a  two-thirds 
vote,  and  this  is  alL 

Remember,  Gentlemen,  that  I  read  the  fioUowing  ex- 
tracts, not  to  show  the  opinion  of  this  Conventioii  as  to  the 
value  or  the  danger  ci  this  power ;  I  merely  wish  to  show 
you  that,  in  the  opfaiion  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State^ 
the  Constitution,  as  it  then  stood^  (and  it  wUmdM  now  frt- 
ciw^  OS  a  sCsmI  lAca,)  gave  to  this  Legislature  unlimited 
auth<»rity  to  remove  judges,  for  any  cause  they  saw  fit ; 
and  that,  while  all  the  speakers  were  fiiUy  aware  of  ka 
liability  to  abuse,  no  speaker  denied  its  unlimited  extent^ 
or  proposed  to  strike  the  power  firom  the  Constitntion. 
After  that  report  had  been  put  in,  the  Ccnvendon  pro- 
ceeded to  take  it  up  for  discussioii. 

The  first  gentleman  who  joins,  to  any  purpose,  in  the 
debate,  is  Samuel  Hubbard,  Esq.,  peilmpa,  beyoiid  all 
comparison,  the  fiuresl-minded  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  of  the  Sufiblk  bar  ;  and  let  me  add,  that,  after  a 
fife  passed  in  the  most  re^Mmstbie  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  finished  it  on  the  bench  of  ths  Supreme  Court. 
His  tesdmony  is  the  more  valuable,  because  Mr.  Hubbanl 
thought  ths  provision  eminently  dangerous^  But  be 
savs:  — 


''The  GonstitadBo  was  defective  ia 
the  iittfepevieiiee  of  judges.     Heasked  if  aja^e  was  free  wl 
the  Legislatore  might  have  him  leaawed  wktm  k 
The  tenure  of  office  of  JM%ea  was  and  to  he 
hamr.    Was  this  the  eM%  ates  A 
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them  of  tlw^  office,  although  they  had  eommxUed  no  crime  f  . . . . 
Kg  jnstioe  of  the  peace  was  allowed  to  be  deprived  of  his  office 
without  a  hearing,  but  here  the  judges  of  the  highest  court  might 
be  dismisaed  without  an  opportunity  of  sajing  a  word  in  their 
defence.'* 

Then  comes  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw :  — 

**  The  general  principle  was,  that  thej  should  be  independent 
of  the  other  persons  during  good  behavior.  What  is  meant  by 
good  behavior?  The  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
office.  If  not  faithful,  thej  were  liable  to  trial  bj  impeachments. 
But  cases  might  arise  when  it  might  be  desirable  to  remove  a 
judge  from  office  for  other  causes^  He  may  become  incapable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office  without  faults  He  roaj 
lose  hb  reason,  or  be  othemnse  incapacitated.  It  is  the  theory 
of  oar  government,  that  no  man  shall  receive  the  emoluments  of 
office  without  performing  the  services,  tliough  he  is  incapacitated 
by  the  provideoce  of  God.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  provision  for  this  case.  But  in  cases  when  it  applies, 
the  reason  will  be  so  ^lanifest  as  to  command  a  general  assent. 
It  must  be  known  so  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  if  a  judge  has  lost 
his  reason,  or  become  incapable  of  performing  his  duties.  As  it 
does  not  imply  misbehavior,  if  the  neason  cannot  be  made  mani- 
fest so  as  to  command  the  assent  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Legis- 
latare,  <^  two  thirds  at  least,  there  eaa  be  no  necessity  4br  the 
removaL  By  the  GtmttUutum  as  it  stemdtj  ihe  judges  hM  their 
offices  id  the  toill  of  the  majority  of  ihe  Legislature,  He  con- 
fessed with  pride  and  pleasure  that  the  power  had  not  been 
abused.  But  it  was  capable  of  being  abused.  If  so,  it  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  That  could  be  done  by  requiring  the  voice 
of  two  thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature." 

Then  comes  William  Prescott,  a  name  well  known  here 
and  the  world  over.  He  was  a  man  of  English  make  ; 
taciturn,  of  few  words,  no  diffuse  American  talker.  He 
spoke  little,  but  each  word  was  worth  gold.  His  rare  civil 
virtues,  great  ability,  and  eminently  judicial  mind  added 
lustre  to  a  aam^  that  was  heard  in  the  van  of  Bunker 
HiU  fight. 
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*'Wlml  tieourit/  1mv«  Uiey  pudges]  by  the  Constitiitioii  ? 
TIm)^  hiUd  ihoir  utlliHM  «»  luiig  a»  Uiey  Ufhave  well,  mod  nc 
ku\^«>k\  TUoy  aro  iuipemrUed  wUeft  guilt j  of  uusconducL  It  is 
the  Uuty  vU'  iW  UouiM>  of  Ke^Mnwi»iteiti\  em  constituting  the  grand 
iuijuivkt  ckt'  iho  (\\iu]iumwt^th»  to  uuike  iuquirj.  —  for  the  Senate 
to  trY«  AiuU  it'  guiltYt  to  ivuiove  Un^m  tiom  office.  There  maj  be 
i^ilior  v%'*tvi  iu  wliioh  they  im^t  to  I*  rviooved,  when  not  guilt j 
\4'  uusKxunhK't  iu  lOlk'^  but  Kir  indrmicy.  Ptorision  ia  made  for 
tK<*«t0  K'tiaetik  that  the  two  bii»Hrhe(»  oft*  the  Legfehtuxe*  coDcmring 
xk  iih  ttio  i«ovetiK»r  aud  i.VHin^*il«  uiay  reniore  jinlgw  from  oAccl 
Ho  did  uot  object  to  thb  ptrvAuioiu  if  k  wav  L-«K»rained  so  a»  to 
|M>w^rvo  the  iude^ideuce  oft*  the  jud^^^w*  They  ^mli?  be  inde^ 
l^eudettl  oft*  tlie  Legidiature  aiid  oc'  ihe  Governor  aud  CoonaL 
ttut  uow  liiere  u^  uo  Mcui'ity.  The  two  odier  departmenitt  may 
remove  iheui  widuxiC  tu«{uirv«  —  wieiiout  putting  any  reason  on 
nxvrd.  h  i»  iu  their  power  fio  ;»y  tttac  the  jmijfes  ;ihall  no 
hMi^er  hold  Ukeir  oiBcetk  ami  that  oiiiers  more  3(p:««MbIe  shall  be 
put  ill  their  piacea.     &le  a^ed»  wsb»  Lhi»  iuJepeuiienee  ?  "* 

Thci-e  lifaiy  be  •"^^dier  ca&e*"*  iu  which  chej  oogjic  to 
be  IV moved  wheu  uoc  guilty  of  mibcbuiiucc  ia  oifice.  hue 
froiu  uiaruiity.  L>  uoc  xlmL  c:uu:tiy  wbac  die  petiduners 
claim  .*  There  beiu«^  uo  mL^couducc  iu  oiHce^  au  viuiadun 
oi  die  pr^A:idti  >cauue:>>  of  die  Comutouwealdi*  oume:*  die 
ea»e  vie^jccibeu  by  Mx.  I^i»6Coct^  whec^  a  judiea  ougiiic  ai 
be  distiUNied  tiir  *^  iuoruuty  * ;  fur  we  maiiicmu  diac  diem 
W4ftfr  heoi  ;*  cruel  **  iudniiitY/*  ^  lie  did  not  object  cu  dii5 
(ll»vi^iol^'  if  pc^»|ieny  iv^ttmued«  ^diac  waas^  :he  lid  Feuer- 
uiisc  ;  the  uuiu  wiio  tievt;r  w&u>  iuciiued  vat  traec  die  peo{iie 
tu^  tkr :  :fie  man  wiio  was>  in  mvor  of  4  ^cran^  j^vem- 
mvuc !":  —  *"  .le  did  uofi  object  to  diis  piuvi^iton'' :  ill  lie 
:^ed  wa»  ^  :wo*;.tu£xis  vute. 

t^beu  couie;^  Mr.  Uaiiivi  D^vis  it  BoKun.  Y<ju  'jfity 
HOC  iiavQ  kikv»Mu  luiu»  ij«.uueuieu  :  but  cthKe  ot*  ub»  vtio  ire 
•juiei*  :-euftvuiber  iiim  ^  um  SetUjL'Uur-ijettenu  cur  die  Cotm- 
'ji^^iiwc:iACu  A  Mufrsiita.  *jua»«uaii.     Hu  a<iiyat>:  — 

'*  ii    liM  reboAuiMMfr  «eiifr  biMa  th»  etfanilM*  ia  ^ 
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which  admitted  of  amendment^  be  would  propose  to  alter  it  in 
such  manner  that  the  officer  to  be  removed  should  have  a  right 
to  be  heard*  No  reason  need  now  be  given  for  the  removal  <^  a 
judge,  but  that  the  Legislature  do  not  like  him." 

He  did  not  deny  the  power,  did  not  question  its  utility ; 
all  he  wanted  was,  that  the  officer  should  be  heard.  ^^  No 
reason  need  be  given,  but  that  the  Legislature  do  not  like 
him."  Is  not  this  unlimited  power  7  The  claim  of  Mr. 
Loring  is,  substantially,  that  you  abuse  your  power,  unless 
you  charge,  and  prove,  that  he  has  offended  against  a 
statute  ^^in  such  ease  made  and  provided."  Mr.  Daniel 
Davis  says:  "No  reason  need  be  given  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge,  but  that  the  Legislature  do  not  like  him." 
That  is  his  idea  of  the  power  of  this  Legislature. 

Then  comes  Mr.  Henry  H.  Childs  of  Pittsfield.  I  do 
not  know  his  history.  He  did  not  want  the  Constitution 
changed  at  all ;  he  did  not  ask  even  the  two-thirds  vote. 
Mr.  Childs  says :  — 

^  It  was  in  violation  of  an  important  principle  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  majority  of  the  Legislature,  together  with  the 
Governor,  should  not  have  the  power  of  removal  from  office. 
This  power  was  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  It  was  imperative  in  the  advocates  of  this  resolution  to 
show  that  it  was  necessary  to  intrench  this  department  of  the 
government  for  its  security.  They  had  not  shown  it;  on  the 
contrary,  we  were  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  experiment  The 
founders  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  put  the  judiciary  on  the 
footing  <^  the  fullest  independence  consistent  with  their  respon- 
sibility. " 

"  Tliis  power  was  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights."  What  are  tliese  ?  Section  V.  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  reads  thus  :  — 

"All  power  residing  originally  in  the  people,  and  being  de- 
rived from  them,  the  several  magistrates  and  officers  of  govern- 
ment, vested  with  authority,  whether  legislative,  executive,  or 
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^||||klntiire,  but  wllk  tlie  condeut  of  the  OiuneiL  Was  not  ih'is 
n  suffii^ient  guard  ?  Anaihcr  part  of  tlie  Cotistitution  protects 
thtm  when  acuaed  of  crimes*  T\m  pro^ion  is  not  intended  to 
embrace  ca^es  of  crimei  —  it  ia  only  for  cases  when  they  becoma 
incompetent  to  di^-harge  tliexr  dutiea.  ^lay  not  the  people,  hf  a 
majority,  determine  whether  judges  are  incompetent  ?  " 

Mr.  Lortng  says,  *'^  Shaw  nne  my  crime  !  "  Mr,  Cum- 
mings  sajs,  **■  This  provision  h  not  intended  to  embrace 
cases  of  crime." 

Levi  Lincoln  of  Wnrcestor  comes  next.  He  was  then 
a  Democrat,  —  since  Governor,  and  Judge  ; 

"  H«  was  entirely  Batisiied  with  the  Constitution  as  it  was. 
lie  liad  never  heard  till  now,  and  was  now  surprised  to  heafp 
that  there  was  any  wnnt  of  inde|)endence  in  the  judiciary.  He 
had  heard  it  spoke  a  of  in  elmrges,  sermons,  and  discourses  m  the 
Btreets,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  Constitutmn, 
that  it  eptablislied  an  independent  judieisry*  He  inquired,  Was 
it  dependent  oti  the  Le^^ihiture  ?  It  was  not  on  the  Legmlatare 
nor  on  tlje  Executive.  No  judge  coTild  be  removed  but  by  the 
concurrent  a<^.t  of  four  coorflinate  branches  of  the  government,  — 
the  House  of  Repre^ntMivcs,  the  Senate,  with  a  different  or- 
gauij^tiaii  from  the  House,  the  Goveiiior,  and  the  CounciL 
Was  it  lo  he  supposed  that  all  tliesc  si  ion  W  eonspire  togetlier  to 
remove  a  Uieful  judge  ?  But  it  wns  argued  that  future  Logiala- 
tuiies  ought  be  corrupt  This  ua^  a  monstrous  supposition.  He 
ivould  ratlier  suppose  LliHt  a  judge  might  be  corrupt  It  was 
more  natural  tluit  a  single  person  should  be  corrupt  tliao  a  nu- 
merous bo<ly.  The  proposed  amendment  wa^  said  to  ho  ainiiiar 
to  provisions  of  other  governments,  Tljere  was  no  analogy, 
1«? cause  other  governments  are  not  constituted  like  ours.  It  was 
fifdd  that  judges  have  estates  in  their  offices,  —  he  did  not  agree 
to  this  doctrine*  The  ofiice  was  not  made  for  tlie  judge,  nor  the 
judge  for  the  office  ;  but  both  for  the  people*  There  was 
aiiother  tenure,  —  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was  that 
which  had  hitlierto  occurred  here.  Have  we,  then,  less  reason 
to  confide   in   posterity  than   our  ancegtora   had  to  confide  in 


ing  any  reascni  whatever,  vote  a  judge  out  of  office,  and 
Bend  liim  word  tliat  he  is  out,  —  the  Constitution  does  not 
guai-antee  him  anything  else  than  that,  Webster  wanted 
it  amended ;  the  Convention  suhmitted  a  proposition  for 
amendment  i  but  the  people  declined  to  accept  it*  This 
absolute  Bovereignty  of  Massachusetts,  which,  ever  since 
tlie  Colonies,  had  been  held  on  to  hy  the  people,  —  of  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  yield  a  whit. 

The  debate  continues,  and  Mr*  Childs  again  joins  in  it, 

*'Tbe  object  in  giving  tbe  powur  lo  the  Legislature  was^  that 
jiidgt:^  miglit  be  removed  when  it  was  the  univerjsai  Meniirrient 
pf  tht  community  that  the^  were  dUquaiiJied  for  ihe  office  al' 
though  they  could  not  be  convicted  ou  impcachmeiiL" 

Can  yon  ask  anything  more  definite  than  that?  No- 
body denied  it.  "  The  object  in  giving  this  [>ow€r  to  the 
Legislature  was,  that  judges  might  be  removed,  when  it 
was  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  community  that  they 
were  disqualified  for  the  office,  although  they  could  not  be 
convicted  on  inii>eachment/* 

Gentlemen,  I  would  not  weary  your  patience  with  long 
exti'acts ;  I  am  giving  you  only  the  general  current  of  the 
dUcussioUp  The  next  speaker  ia  Janiea  Treco thick  Aus- 
tin, —  the  name  of  one  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  being 
too  favorable  to  the  rights  of  the  people  ;  it  is  not  often 
tliat  I  have  an  opportunity  to  quote  him  on  ixij  side. 
**  Nobody  objects  to  this  provision,"  said  Mn  Austin- 
There  sat  Prescott,  Sliaw,  Webster,  Story,  Lincoln, — 
the  men  whom  you  look  np  to  as  the  lights  of  this  Com- 
monwealth J  but^ —  '*  nobody  objects  to  this  provision  "  I 

**  Nobody  objects  to  this  provision.  Tlie  House  of  Represent- 
advea  ia  the  nrrand  inquest,  —  they  are  tried  by  the  Senate,  and 
have  the  right  of  bemg  heanl  Btil  the  Constitution  admits  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  judges  miiy  be  removed  without 
suppoeiJig  a  crime.  But  how  is  it  to  be  done  by  this  reaohitiort  ? 
There  aie  to  be  two  triab,  whea  for  the  greater  chai^  of  a 
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Ugh  erime  ke  Ihh  ooIj  ooe.  Il  so  obrtniels  tlie  emine  of  |ho- 
ffding^  tint  it  will  nerer  be  lued.  He  would  sopiMMe  the  cMe, 
not  of  mental  doabilitj,  but  the  km  of  public  oanfidenoe.  He 
kaew  that  nich  caaea  were  not  to  be  anticipated.  But  he  would 
iook  to  timea  when  the  principle  might  be  brought  into  operatioii, 
when  the  judge;,  bj  indulging  strong  partj  feelings,  or  from  anj 
other  cause,  should  so  fiu-  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  conuno- 
nitj  that  his  usefulness  should  be  destroyed.  He  ought  in  such 
cases  to  be  remored ;  but  if  witnesses  were  to  be  summoned  to 
prove  specific  charges,  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove  him.  A 
man  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  uHschief,  and  jet  evade  the  penaltj 
of  the  law,  —  a  judge  maj  act  in  soch  a  manner  that  an  intelli- 
gent emnnranity  mi^  think  their  rights  in  danger,  and  yet  com- 
mit no  ofienee  i^ainst  any  written  or  unwritten  law.  Men  are 
more  Efcely  to  act  in  soch  manner  as  to  render  themselves  un- 
worthy to  be  trusted,  than  so  as  to  subject  themselves  to  trial. 
The  great  argument  for  tlie  amendment  is,  that  it  is  neoessarj  to 
Becure  the  independence  of  Uie  judiciary.  He  was  in  favor  of 
the  principle,  but  it  bad  its  limitations.  While  we  secure  the  in- 
dependence o£  the  judges,  we  should  remember  that  thej  are  but 
men,  and  sometimes  mere  partisans.'' 

The  remonstrant  here  says,  I  have  not  toached  a 
statute.  Mr.  Austin  says.  No  matter  whether  you 
liave  or  not ;  ^^  a  man  may  do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief,  and 
jet  evade  the  penalty  of  the  law."  Then  he  says  he  has 
heard  a  great  deal  of  the  weakness  of  the  judiciary.  He 
says  the  judiciary  is  not  weak.  Should  you  chance  to  see 
the  remonstrant  appear  here,  attended  by  eminent  legal 
relatives  and  friends,  you  will  remember  this :  — 

^The  court  were  besides  attended  by  a  8|>lendid  and  powerful 
retinue,  -^  the  bar.  They  have  great  influence  from  their  talents, 
learning,  and  uprit  de  corp$^  and  as  an  appendage  to  the  court, 
they  give  them  a  great  and  able  support  He  did  not  admit 
that  the  judiciary  was  a  weak  branch  of  the  government,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  stroxig  branch." 

Then  comes  Judge  Story.     If  anybody  ever  was,  I 
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f  ,  a  litde  enzf  OD  llie  solgect  of  the  independeiice  of 
die  judges,  it  was  the  kte  abk  aiid  learned  Judge  Storjr,  — • 
atkastdoringthelastlialfofhisltfe.  What  does  he  saj? 
He  sajs:  — 

•ThBGofenaraadCoaicaiiiii^  remove  tfaeas[>dgBo]  as 
the  mUrem  of  a  nujantj  of  the  Ticgiilatnre,  not  for  crions  aad 
mmilrmmmtm,  lor  that  was  pnnrided  for  in  anotficr  SMoner,  bat 
for  ao  caose  whatever, — no  reason  wm  to  be  giveo.  A  power- 
fal  iadividaaly  who  has  a  caose  in  eooit  whidi  he  is  nnwilfing  te 
trost  to  an  npri|^  jodge,  inaj,  if  he  has  inflnfgioe  enoog^  to  ex- 
cite a  momentaij  pngo&e^  and  enmmand  a  majogitj  of  the 
T<cgislatnrB^  obtain  his  remorsL  He  does  not  hold  the  office  bj 
the  tenure  ef  good  behavior,  hot  at  the  win  of  a  nujontfidttm 
,  and  thejr  are  not  bound  to  assign  an j  reason  for  the 
of  their  power.  Sie  woio,  tie  j^beo^  tUi  fro  mdiome 
(Ihas  I  wish  it;  thus  I  order :  let  mj  will  stand  for 
a  reaaoa.)  This  is  the  provision  of  the  Gonsdtotion,  and  it  is 
oalj  gnanied  bf  the  goo^  sense  of  the  people.  He  had  no  foar 
of  the  voiee  of  the  people^  when  he  eoold  get  their  delibersta 
voieOp — bat  he  did  fear  froai  the  T<rgifilstnre,if  thejndgehasno 
1^  tobeheaid." 

That  is  the  opiakm  of  the  learned  Jodge  Stoty  as  to 
the  power  of  the  LegiskUue,  ^  I  have  no  fear  of  the 
Toice  of  the  people,**  ai^B  Judge  Stoiy .  AD  he  piD- 
posed  was,  tihat  the  judge  ahoold  have  an  opporUinity  to 
be  heaid. 

What  was  die  resnk  of  this  disciiBBi<Hi  ?  Hie  Conren- 
tioQ  proposed  to  the  people  —  what?  Tliat  no  jodge 
should  ever  he  removed  withoot  notioe.  Hie  people  Toted 
on  that  amendment,  voted  kat,  and  declined  to  insert  it  in 
the  ConsHtotacm. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  what  is  mj  argument?  Here  is  a 
debate  on  this  danse,  not  hj  men  heated  with  passion^  not 
br  men  with  paitr  porposes  to  serve*  but  bj  men  acting 
as  ststrwiim,  in  the  eocJest,  most  deliberate^  and  temperate 
p — moL  fdrmnooM  parties.  Whig  and  DcaiuLiatie,^ 
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and  eTorj  one  cf  them  asserts,  without  a  dissenting  Toice, 
that  this  provision  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Legislature  the  power  to  remove  a  judge,  when  he  has  not 
violated  any  law  of  the  Commonwealtli.  In  addition  to 
this.  Gentlemen,  I  will  read  the  remark  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  when  he  was  counsel  for  the  House  against  Judge 
Prescott,  of  Groton,  who  was  removed  on  impeachment, 
you  will  recollect,  in  1821.  On  that  occasicm.  Judge 
Shaw  was  counsel  for  the  House  <^  Representatives,  and 
made  some  comments  on  this  provision,  which,  as  his  opin- 
ion  has  a  deserved  weight  in  matters  of  constitutional  law, 
it  is  well  to  read  here*    He  says :  — 

*  It  ii  tro^  that^  by  another  eomrse  of  proeeedmg,  waiiauted 
by  a  difl^FMit  provisioii  of  the  Ooostitiition,  any  officer  may  be 
renoved  by  the  £zeeQtiTe»  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  bare 
minority  of  the  Legislature  ;  a  wiD  which  the  Executive  in 
most  cases  would  have  little  pow^r  and  indinatioii  to  itaeL 
The  Legislatore^  without  either  aU^^tkxi  or  proof,  has  but  to 
pffonounce  the  tie  vo&s  «tc  jui^o^  and  the  officer  is  al  once  de» 
prived  of  his  place^  and  of  all  the  rank,  the  powers  and  emofai- 
nmts,  bekMiging  to  it  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  provisaoa  (whether 
wise  ornot  I  will  not  now  stop  lo  eoosider)  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  justify  the  extraonfinary  alarm  which  has  been  so  eloqnendy 
ejyreesed  lor  the  Ebertj  and  secaritj  of  the  people,  or  to  affix 
upon  the  CbostitutioQ  the  diarge  of  cootaining  features  more 
odious  and  oppressive  than  tiioee  of  IWkish  despodsm.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  security  of  our  rights  depends  rather  upon  the 
gjittcial  teuK  and  character,  tiian  upon  particniar  provisions  of 
our  Constitution.  The  love  of  freedom  and  of  justice,  —  so 
deepfy  engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  interworen 
in  the  whole  texturu  of  our  social  institutions^ — a  ti^orongh  and 
intelhgent  acquaintance  with  their  rights^  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation to  maintain  them, — in  short,  those  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  widKxii  which  soeial  liberty  cannot  exut,  and  over 
which  despotism  can  obtain  no  control^ — these  stamp  the  duufw 
acter  and  give  secuiiij  to  the  Bghla  of  the  ftee  people  of  this 
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Oommonwedth.  So  long  as  such  a  chomctor  in  miiintAimMl,  no 
danger  periiapa  need  be  apprehended  from  the  arbitmry  roiiino 
of  proceeding^  under  the  provision  of  tlio  Constitution,  to  whidi  I 
have  alluded.  But,  Sir,  we  have  never  for  a  moment  imnginod 
thai  the  proceedings  on  this  unpcaohmcnt  could  bo  influen(»od  or 
affected  bj  that  provision.  The  two  modes  of  pro(*eodlng  aro 
altogether  distinct,  and,  in  mj  humble  a)>prahonsioti,  wore  de- 
signed to  effisct  totally  distinct  objects.  Mo,  Air ;  had  the  llouso 
of  Representatives  expected  to  attain  their  object  by  any  means 
short  of  the  all^ation,  proof,  and  conviction  of  criminal  miscoii- 
duct,  an  address,  and  not  an  impeachment,  would  have  been  tha 
ooune  of  proceeding  adopted  by  them*'' 

These  well-considered  and  weighty  sentences  of  Chiaf 
Justice  Shaw  show  his  idea  of  the  extent  of  yoar  p<Jwori 
and  win  relieve  your  minds  of  any  undue  apprehension  as 
to  tlie  danger  of  its  exercise* 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  always  chr^sen  to 
keep  tiwir  judges,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on  the 
popular  wilL  It  is  a  Colonial  trait,  and  the  sovereign 
State  baa  preaenred  it.  Under  the  King,  thrmgli  be 
appointed  tlie  judges,  the  people  jealously  preserved 
their  hold  on  the  bench,  by  keeping  the  salaries  year 
hy  jtar  dependent  oo  the  ruCe  of  the  p^^iular  branch 
of  the  Leyilsiim ,  This  control  was  oft«;n  exer^rised. 
When  Jvdgt  OBrrr  took  pay  of  the  King,  tJMry  im- 
(See  Washbam*s  /udicial  Uistory  of 
Ua,  140.)  When  the  Coostitutiou  was 
people  ciMoe  to  keep  the  saaae  sovereignty 
m  \\wmh  Lsdepeodence  of  judges,  tUrc- 
fice.  in  Masaa'iiwMs,  GentM^ien,  WMOit.  is.  ti*«:  ^w^r<i-. 
of  Mr-  Ck^if^  -^Sffle  JnSsre:  jad*rj^i«dfcw-*  coiiftie;*^ii*  urfA 


T^  ^QCsBoooft  I  fta."7*  r%ad  yifli  (i»^riv-  aciiir.wiui.  ..cj^fi 
tmoL  cte  JM8.i  ^^^  aH  the  s^^^sak^rrr  \\':.\-  «!.-'•«».:  g*  tiiij 
ffX9^  wa/Boe^  of  chia  power;  suuc  apmu^  ■^itu.i-,,^- .  .:.  j^s,^w^ 


i> 


wawoNA*  m  jinw;i-  i-OKwa 


1,  ^j*i.:  f,  ;',ui  %.\i.  Tit;  TO.iS  tti;xiiU)>  onlr  asktfid  to 
.ai;^.-i   I.  1*  ■^^.ll.■.  «>u  »■  TV  ••  iJiiTii*  v4\Ti.     Th»  Tirnpffidnim 

..  ju  wv.  ',^;i,  •  %■.•-.  'til'  ^»u**it,-4,  iC*.k  „tuiiv.':Tii"ii»'J,  til. 
4A....4A-.  -,.:;.>...  •-•.  .r.',-.v.,  i'.jA.  i  v^-^fc^  a^^  auu.  wri^  Ij 
;*»-  *.-N,    . -*»  •  ;.:  -  ..  .-...■:  »  -ftiiv/ -s: *<f 'It  Ai   iii.S'  "^x^i^'v.rri,       ^  ill. 

.1.    .:•-    :' ■-  v^  .\   ■'»-;«:':    --■.  -^    ■-    ■*i.i:;"-t    i_ii  r.    •^. T  '*.-»t-.- 

.\*^i;  i.  .:«  :  Xfi  «'  '1  •••  ii-:*  l-"l*  .  >  X't  ;- j»^m*" -. -_ ^ 
*•;_  ■>;.■■»*-.■_  -     J».        ^*     -  ■-     .>;     .'••«*?y.     !!•:''    -4l-m    T    :.rr?*  ""• 

J'-.*^  .n.. •••;:*•,•=    .£.'_«:     :fci2«_:r. 

.'-■.-^i*.   1.--    •-•^Ci"'  ."*  .1    'j«ir  i  »:-<.  ^^  •..    t'i   •^•^mot^ 

-     ■  ■  '■'^— *       •■         ■:  '■     —         :.•■...   .i        .-  • '!      •-•l'*:!^ '•'      ii'* 
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inuUd  to  manage  their  own  af&irs.  The  peoplei  with 
their  practical  common-sense,  instinctive  feeling  of  riglit 
and  wrong,  and  manly  lore  of  £dr  plaj,  are  the  true  con- 
servative element  in  a  jnst  government.  It  is  true,  the 
pe<q>le  are  not  aiwajs  right ;  bat  it  is  true,  also,  that  the 
people  are  not  often  wrong,  —  less  often,  surely,  than  their 
leaders.  The  theory  of  our  government  is,  that  the  purity 
of  the  bendi  is  a  matter  which  concerns  every  individual. 
Whenever,  therefore,  guilt,  recklessness,  or  incapacity 
shield  themselves  on  the  bench^  by  technical  shifts  and 
evasions,  against  direct  collision  with  the  law^  it  is  meant 
that  the  reserved  power  of  the  people  shall  intervene,  and 
save  the  State  ftam  harm. 

It  IS  easy  to  eonoeive  many  occasions  fiir  the  exerdse  of 
mcli  a  power.  How  many  men  among  us,  by  gross  mis* 
eondnct  m  nilroad  or  hanking  companies,  have  incurred 
the  giatest  dieaf^nxihalioo,  and  yet  avoided  VtfgiX  convic* 
tkm?  Snppow  such  men  had  been  at  the  same  tiflM 
judges,  wiD  any  one  say  they  dioald  have  been  eonttntied 
on  tiie  bench  ?  Tet,  on  the  remoostrant's  tbeofy^  it  would 
bean  ^abese  of  power  *^  to  impew^  or  ^address  ^*  tbeas 
off  the  bench !  Suppose  a  jud^  by  great  private  immo-' 
lafity  lamrB  vtter  eumUsmpt^ — is  dnmk  every  day  in  ihm 
week  exoept  Probate  Court  day« — shall  he,  because  he  is 
fiimiing  enoag^  to  evade  statutes,  stOi  hide  himself  ui*d«r 
tlie  enoane  ?  Siqspoae  a  Judge  of  Probate  should  ope» 
his  oonrt  cm  liK  dvfs  ppeacnbed  by  liie  statota,  and  c^oae 
it  in  balf  aai  lioar^  j»  yeur  Jwdge  Loinig  HA  when  he  shut 
up  the  Prubafee  Court  of  Suffolk  om  Moaaday^  the  29tb  «f 
Mar,  to  liurrr  iorw^ard  the  kidnappin;^  of  Authoi)}'  Burui. 
Suppose  some  jud^sc  tibould  tkuB  keep  Iuk  court  open  ojulr 
iixe  minuter  eacL  pmbat*?  diir  tiitf  wLofe  rear  throu^rL 
He  TJuiaies  no  statute^  tiiouirb  iie  jirrt^  a  stup  to  alJ  buiii- 
ness  ;  vet,  accurdiiif:  tu  tlie  ar;pimyiitb  uf  tiie  pnisfc  and  the 
it  wunld  be  m,  i^rvm  dnm  if  jf(mtr  y^  mx^'otA 

IS. 
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kiiu,  or  ftiklroria  the  Goveriutr  fur  his  removal,  since  he  has 
viulatiul  mi  law  I 

Mut  A\w\\  wad  tho  gsM\d  old  doctrine.  In  the  Prescott 
i'4iAiS  Judgo  Shaw  wont  »o  tUr  as  to  contend  that  a  judge 
lui^ht  luit  only  be  ri^movod  by  address,  but  ittgipeadtid 

''  lor  nii^'ouduct  and  nial-adunnistration  in  office, 

i»t'  duch  a  natniv  that  the  oixUnary  tribunals  would  not 
Uiko  notii't^  ot*or  punish  thom«  in  their  usual  course  of  pro- 
ooodiu^  and  a<\vi\lin^  Co  the  laws  o(  tlie  land*  and  for 
whiclu  lheivlort\  iho  ortvnder  would  not  be  indictable/' 

You  may  thiuk>  Gendeiuen^  that  I  have  occupied  too 
uiuch  tiiiio  in  (Hwiii^  ihc  unliniited  extent  of  yoor  power. 
But  it  s*K^UKsl  iKvessary^  since  the  press  ^  iiich  Jetends  the 
cvmou^u-Hiii,  and  he  aIso«  though  they  do  not  in  wonis 
deny  your  unlimited  authority «  do  ^^o  in  etR*ct.  They 
claim  that  yvu  JesUoy  :he  iiidvpeiidence  of  die  bench, 
and  u/Uft^  NX'ur  '^k>w^i\  ii'  you  exerci^t;  -t  in  joiy  esse  bur  :i 
cleai*  viviatioii  oi  law.  This  Isf'  ji  t practical  aunihilacion  *}X 
the  |)owvr.  rSi>  v.'iaiiu  iose*  sii^iit  of  "Jie  very  iiacure  ind 
intent  ot  :iio  jowe r.  wiucii  is  wtll  seated  i?v  ilr.  .Viccin, 
wiK'U  :ie  >;vvn  :ii;i£  .i  jud^e  wiio  lbu»  iot»c  the  ot»nriuenctf 
of  tile  oouinnuiity  <ju;^iic  :u  be  removed,  though  yt>u  -an 
]>rov«;  no  sp%.vthc  'jiiar^es  .msaiu^c  iiiuu  —  dioujpi  !ie  :uav 
flaw  >iuia£ifd  !io  law«  written  'ir  unwritten.  Or,  in  vorU 
>aid  -o  iiave  'h:cu  iised  jy  Mr.  Huhio  Choace  ix  .1  rtrrt^iic 
caM;,  "  A  utiiciiii  aiicer  Tuay  w  rvmovtrd.  f  touiiu  u- 
reilet:tu«iAiy  iK'a|.4ioie«  jv  i'  \its  ia»  .hsch  mci  :o  .'niuuiit 
>knu*i  ^r«:«i«  ^iioiimcy,  hi  ju>  :o  >4iuw  iuuiacif  'Jioraiiv  le- 
:'aug%:U.  ' 

I'riis  '.Uii;iui£t^u  ;«ii^«:r«  'livn,  Liendein«n«   >  MUtr  ':iac   '^'U 
Liidoui/tcfvJy    >..-?«; >js^      !t    ^    'lit   -tiat   ::iv     trMjue    ieiil»*rr- 

■K    ».:u  i     !i«.    luLuiT  "4   'lit?  :^vei'UUi«'UC   :iMuike»  :t     icrctri?- 
SM^^      VIA  -u<.-ui\i  [•%.'9d«:aB>  iUki  tiia&t  tlU   dtUU^  'JVL-aMuU,  vvu 
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dumld  have  the  counge  to  use.  True,  it  is  a  grave 
power.  But  what  is  all  govemment  bat  the  exercise  of 
grave  powers  ?  ^  When  the  sea  is  calm,  all  boats  alike 
show  mastership  in  floating.*'  The  merit  of  a  govemment 
is,  that  it  helps  us  in  critical  times.  All  the  checks  and 
ingenuity  of  our  institutions  are  arranged  to  secure  for  us 
in  these  haUs  men  wise  and  able  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  grave  powers,  and  bold  enough  to  use  them  when 
the  times  require.  Let  not,  then,  this  bugbear  of  the 
lialnlitj  of  this  power  to  abuse,  deter  jou  from  using  it  at 
all.  Lancets  and  knives  are  dangerous  instruments.  The 
usefulness  of  surgeons  is,  that,  when  lancets  are  needed^ 
somebody  may  know  how  to  use  them  and  save  life. 

Has,  then,  a  proper  case  occurred  for  the  exercise  of 
this  power  ?  In  other  words,  ought  you  now  to  exercise 
it  7  The  petiticmers  think  you  oi:^t,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

First.  When  Judge  Loring  issued  his  warrant  in  the 
Bums  case,  he  acted  in  defiance  of  the  solenm  convictions 
and  settled  purpose  of  Massachusetts,  —  convictions  and 
purpose  oflScially  made  known  to  him,  with  all  the  solem- 
nity of  a  statute. 

In  order  to  do  him  the  fullest  justice  on  this  point,  allow 
me  to  read  a  sentence  finom  his  remonstrance :  — 

«« And  I  TCspedfallj  submit,  thai  when  (while  acting  as  a  Com- 
nammmer)lMiBmdmy€maBUBaan  as  Judge  of  Pnibaie,  no  ob- 
jectioq  was  made  by  tlM  £]»eative  of  the  Commoowealtb,  or  bjr  aof 
other  braneb  of  the  gw eiumcut,  tp  my  fbrtbcr  ^uAargb  of  the 
dutSesofaConninooer;  nor  at  the  pMsage  of  the  act  of  1850, 
when  the  jurisdictioo  aforesaid  was  given  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Grcnit  Caarts  of  the  United  States,  nor  at  any  time  rinoe, 
was  I  DQCified  that  the  goremment  of  3Li9Mw*hasptt^.  or  either 
the  executive  or  legiftlatiTe  branch  thereoC  rejrarded  the  two 
0!&rt»  mt^  iDOomjutilile,  or  were  of  opinioD  that  tlie  eame  qualities 
and  expexienoe  whM-h  were  emplojed  for  the  rights  and  iDU'rests 
of  our  owa  W«'««*^«'«  siMHild  aoi  be  ^aaqtkijtd  for  the  pralectioo  of 
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-^  1  itoi^T  i^iiwit  IinScc  Tymnet  ab^  ihr  ^N'  jm^nBe  «f  1 

j^;^  VAilit:^  ;fte  ^x?««me  Ji^^im^r  JOi£  ^viaas  if  ^«qii«t  Aat  wold 
W  ^n  x'.N*;^  'jt  fW  Twnu^^fal  K  %  ^hpt  £sa&  iAm.  ier  dw  past 
< jteirbar^  x  j&kc  fdlcisMi  ham^  luc  Vr  Imr  ib»Af  i>tfi|Mlihift 
with  Vi&  itiCM  ii»  ^A^f^^  JtiWttC  )»  -rvfrmr  i€  ^ittdk  ■»  ofirial 
^A^Oi/a  binl  «v«c  S:vtt  »M^  ttit  i^ftidk  iiBRt  CNMKi  tmd  im- 
>M*^j:  «}u  rum  >v  :aAi»  ii«  -x  :3i»  Hutl  vftkft  » i5»  m^ichb  liv 

911^  *ji  ber  iiiagfescra£e»  m  a^fib^j:  fit  i:^  rvcar!t  >]f  &  t^^^cfne 
slk¥«  as  »iiiiec{uii^  aisG7m>HuI  jo«i  'nnimiinis..  He  &id 
ikA»mn  and  jHicud  ttDmiCLiTa  of  xhis^  Xj  prr^f  is  :^ 
sianiti?  jt  >fc»rch  ik  l>43w  ^fadtiifd^  "*  Aa  Av.t  nirtker  to 

BiiK<«  *K  rrnnt  %  ^^rtiSesa  iii  -nwi^  that  nuiv  mw  miier  tb» 
tiiini  ?«^'tioa  -x  in  jct  n  Coosrnsw..  piwis^^  Fe^mMr^  :««&&. 
i«fv<:flcv%»i  ItiuiiiMil  and  atiK^-chms^  and  midtied,  **  Azr  ,^i:c  !^^ 

:i«r%ici»  uft"  uittir  owMttiv  ^  «»7  pasMa  itoa  ciaiia*  angr  other 
pvKuu  Ji^  :&  tii^dvi)  ;»iaira  mibuk  fibo  jtinMicOMB  at  dM  CaaaEaa^ 

-  Sk*.  r.  i.  No  soerilF,  kputy  doariC  c^muar.  oohm  ' 
or  Mker  -ifiufT  'j/  chU  Comm^mmstmik  ^xmH  harvader 
'fefiaio.  or  aid  in  tba  amart  or  iecendm  «ir  nuiiiiHiaiaMi 
jail  'X*  >xher  builuins  ^)i«leo<eins  to  tlus>  CoamuBiwaltk  <ir  to  anr 
Hiunfiir.  ^nty.  'jr  town  tber«url  'j£  any  p«R*aa»  tW  tim  roaaoo  :faat 
he  >»  rlaiiaetl  oift  a  r^ieitive  <lavak 

--  SctJT.  ^K  \aw  jiisdca  9t  cfae  paace^  ^uenC  deputy  »mi!^ 
<»n>u«r.  »Qa4acMe.  «  jailar;  wiia  dhail  oiftBd  9fgmxmi  tba  praTi:^ 
tufia   jt'  ati»  law,  -ly  iu  attjr  way  adta^  JinKtiy  or  iuduaetiy 
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under  the  power  conferred  bj  the  third  section  of  the  turi  of  Con- 
gresB  aforementioiiedy  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  tliuu- 
aand  dollars  for  every  sncb  offence,  to  Uie  use  of  tlie  county  where 
said  ofience  is  oommitted,  or  shall  be  subject  to  iniprisoninent  not 
ezeeeding  one  year  in  the  county  jaiL"  (Approved,  March  S4, 
1843.) 

The  intent  of  that  statnte  is  clear  and  unmistakable;* 
It  expresses  the  determined  will  of  tlio  Commonwealth, 
that  no  magistrate  of  hers  shall  accept  from  tlu5  Uniti^ 
States  anj  authority,  or  take  any  part,  directly  or  in- 
direct!/,  in  returning  fbgitiTe  slaves  to  tikeir  masters*  It 
means  to  set  a  stagma  on  slaveniatching  in  this  Comtrnm" 
wealth.  It  thunders  forth  its  commawl,  that  no  oflieer 
shall  bold  the  broad  seal  of  the  State  in  one  ha#id^  and 
reach  forth  the  other  for  a  siaTe-catclier's  fee*  Tb«s  is 
die  heart  and  ^st  of  the  slatate.  Ue  that  ruoM^etli  may 
read. 

TechnicaBT  conctracMl,  it  aoar  be  said  only  to  forbid 
that  a  jndjee^  mdimg  at «  y*d^  should  issue  a  iJbtve  wmr- 
rant;  aikd  it  mar  be  dbimed  that  Mr*  Lorixig  did  u^it 
tn&s;zrc»«  it,  mnce  be  isened  bisi  wajnuH,  not  as  a  f^tdj^ 
Wi  as  a  slave  comausoaner.  Teeluucally  sfieakinis;,  this 
max  be  sou  and  an  infierior  court  of  justice  would  Ur  buuud 
ao  to  rejgard  it.  But  rou  are  not  atttin;^  ai>  aeua  yriMS 
lawTors^  boond  br  quiddlaig  tedmicalittes  ;  you  are  ictati;^ 
men^  looking  with  jdasu,  jnaeQlr  aenae  at  the  easeuoe  si 
tiun^  Have  tuu  any  doubt  what  Maasaidbusetfes  iu 
aended  when  abe  enacted  thai  alatnte?  Have  yuu  any 
d4mbt  thas  Mr.  Lorinie:  knew  what  MaMadbuaetto  uKeaist  ? 
Wbr  does  X\i^  CunstitutiuD  jjive  you  tait  power  \A  r^miuv- 
in«:  jndir«'  br  address  ?  Ti»  m<?«t  just  buch  ca^rf  w^  tuit^  ; 
wber  Boro*:  iudiridual  bat  viokned  tiit  Bjiirit  aud  <j:w»eiict 
^  «>  iaw.  inr.  cannm  bt  t«*:miically  u*Au  ov  'mi\j^^r\Mix*tii\^ . 
K^r-member  wtia:  Mr.  Austin  bays.  dt;y:ri!.»ifii.'  ju?:  tui^  ca*e 
m  tbtr  extract  I  have  iwktr  quoieu  iruui  kot  b}»^c';L  iij  tbe 
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v\'4r\v«;*v*iu  b"  wtt  JL Vw  vourstfl'of*  to  be  diverted  from 
iJk*  cwtv^a'C  .V  :lu*  ;v>*«;'r  b;*  sacti  r^'Oaicrftlz&es.  rou  forget 
tiH^   \vr^    yu'^^*5<'  '^r  h-iat-i  :c  ws*  ji^-en*  acni  practically 

t:  ^8^  'tv'C  :ruv\  :-K*rr^  a>  Mr.  Iv^rrrti:  miliar*,  that«  when  he 

*xNVJ^v\:  K>  .x*iri.ii.?^v*i[*  "  *ri.'  .  o-.v::».*n  was  sxzide  bv  the 
Kwun^c  ,*»  '.V  OiUi«v>H^-:rAl:a»  jr  j£  ^ny  ochtr  branch 

V'!v'    >  :i.u.v    .»    l>f-\      :v  ?    ft  ril[  -iictre  ind  eeSivr,  wus 

'!ii>  **Hs  ivs   It  iVa^tttvx'    '.I  \>«t>*  li^.  \:-.  l»r:ii:'>  iL'rioa 

^■Kv'T  V-.  '-..•■'.;  .•;i>v  '.'■,\\.-^  >i.:u  »  *«.  i'.:*  ■:!■?  icc  >t  IS";*) 
,•  tiv.  :.'.:.:■.  iju-,  X'.'iits*  I  >  '^  "^'!c*';  i!x:=  "lit  u.'^  r  1  *•> : 
Ail'..   V"     L.»*'.';^,    tt    .!:>  '_n;.:**'>    luii^Mu'ic.    :Lai^>    ::*!   ruine 

'iK-iJti!ii;  Ail*.:   iict'iL  A  .>ur  <3.ma'    -i  1"^-.'. 

'iUi   itio-i!>i:i.Ui:vira*:'-'     .'c'    tit   iv    u    Ixv,    n     ::^    ^n\:*i 

'.V '>.*i  Hr.  L,f?!:i;-  r-'i'i'-.'s-  ^'-uj.-;  >.■  ^:-:i:  '  •:.  ::t:;':  :.»:*v- 
•*•  UL'>  U"*f  -*^  :  "V -^'r-,,  :  :u  a:"  d  «  i  l^^--  'ui  .:  v 
•  T  •  ::-r  Ti"*<        V     .•lU.ti;;'?  ui  iiii«. *:•:•»:   iiHi    r^»-    niiLi    .£\i 

iii-V?  •i;L  »','"•.     tijiiu»4  .art    -UIU   ,:  *  lU,t  JIv.'V*     ilt?>4:    ?UIt« 
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utes  are  just  alike ;  to  save  Judge  Lorini;  from  the  a<!t 
of  1843,  they  are  different  as  white  and  blu(*k  I  ^ 

But  even  this  technicality  is  of  no  avail.  The  offlmal 
action  of  the  State  has  forever  closed  tliis  door  of  eiK!a|ie. 

While  Congress  was  discussing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Kill, 
which  was  finally  passed  September  18,  ISSO,  our  I^^giit- 
latnre  passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  the  Gov- 
emor  approved.  May  1,  1850  :  — 

**  Rescihedj  That  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  MflMMu^hiiMrtlM, 
as  expressed  in  their  legal  enactments,  in  relation  to  tins  t\t-\\sf'.r' 
ing  up  of  fugitive  slaves,  remain  nnchangf*d ;  and  inaiimii^rh  m 
the  legislation  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  claims;  #if  Uiis  iUn%^ 
Btitotion  relative  to  this  subject  is  within  the  tixi-iimyc.  )nnn4li> 
tion  of  Congress,  we  hcdd  It  to  he  the  duty  <if  th;it  \tf0/iy  I//  (kum 
such  laws  only  in  regard  thereto  as  will  lie  MtutUuhM  l/y  iitu 
public  sentiment  of  the  Free  Statai,  wher»:  siifrh  law*  Mn:  t/#  Ia 
enforced,  and  which  shall  especially  secure  Uf  all  i>^n^fftkf  Vfhmn^ 
flurrender  may  be  claimed  as  having  f:ivafA/l  (rfnn  Ul/^r  kfA  c^r- 
lice  in  other  States,  the  right  of  having  the  w;Aidity  //  MU:it  t-Mm 
determioed  bv  a  jury  in  the  State  wh#:re  ftn^h  fisum  m  rauA^., 

^Rtmktd,  That  the  ptoplt  of  3faM>»»rfatjAHttA,  in  tfi#;  nauttu-y 
nazKe  c€  these  their  weH-ki^wn  awl  inrinnhU:  i^rui^fU*.  ^rx'^jif, 
that  an  their  oflScen  axui  reprenentatrv^  will  iMfh^nt  to  tk^M.  m*. 
wH  tzmea.  on  all  orraaioQS.  and  under  all  ^^f^ttUBMfjMiftAae.^  '  A;^ 
proved,  Maj  L.  18*Vi.) 

•  I  mdt^  Imtm  pnheil  din  $r:rwauat  tarrhMir,     Torn,  wx'd  \^^  ^  <  .- ' 
•"  Am  Aa  m  wmm4.  tad  ampp^mentanf  6»,  liut  JUt  <»ndf:«t  *  Ac  Aa'.  £^>  .- 

c#  ths  as  if  ITIO.  mt  artfoip  oiinric  u  one  40^7  MUMMK^k./  n^;- .. 
pmidhisr;«  -^  tnr  manmt  if  l*«J  Hue  ?«fii«?«  j«   -•  -^b^*^'  — '     -*  —  - 
Chc:  ;ir.fi::ri=j.n_      X:  1x17  :tin».  inw  ir.  •»«  irMMfot  '^     'r.  —     - : .      - 
la  ITiri.  '^nfr>9»  ^nwavi  iiat  w-ain  •«a«»»  .**•«::  ^  <-■► 
caSi-aezaL     itkiii<9Br::nH>;nL   n  .  4<:   'r.t^juw  *»'■'  i««^~.>.- 

•epsraa*  "i-rs:  i»vn  -n  'nntU*  uni  '1.    :«.  ■    t*-*-  .  —  . 

iiB'   irtieBa.     i:    irfbnm  if  -iua^..  •'wai.'-  l—--* 
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Observe,  die  Commonwealth  reaffinns  the  principle  of 
bar  former  Itgti  maehmmU^  —  that  k,  the  act  of  1843; 
and  eiqpecti  all  her  ***  officers  to  adhere  to  them  aC  aU  tunes, 
on  aB  ttmritftw,  4otd  uwdtr  afl  fimiiti tf mtms. ** 

What  shall  we  say  now  to  Mr.  Loring's  daun,  diat 
neither  when  he  receiyed  the  commission  as  Judge  of 
Probate,  nor  at  any  time  since,  was  he  notified  ^  by  the 
goTemment  of  Massachusetts,  or  bj  die  execntiTe  or 
leg^tiTe  branch  thereof,'*  that  sbiTe-catching  and  bear- 
ing office  under  Massachusetts  were  incompatiUe  I  Are 
not  these  reaoluti(ms  substantially  a  re-enactment  ni  the 
statute  of  1843,  distinctly  applying  to  the  FugiUye  Slave 
Bill  of  ISoQ,  and  officially  warning  all  officers  that  the 
Stale  ea^feeted  tbteok  to  abstain  firom  taking  part  in  the 
execution  of  that  act,  as  much  as  of  the  act  of  1793  ? 

Look  at  the  case,  Crentlemen.  A  sovereign  State  issues 
her  mandate,  that  no  magistrate  of  hers  shall  aid  in  catch- 
ing slaves.  Seven  years  later,  she  solemnly  reiterates  the 
order,  and  directs  her  officers  to  remember  it  on  all  occa- 
sions. In  open,  contemptuous  defiance  of  all  this,  one  of 
her  judges  adjourns  his  own  court  to  hold  one  diat  dooms 
a  man  to  bondage.  The  Legislature  meet  and  talk  ct  re- 
moving him.  But  the  judge,  in  a  tone  of  indignant  inno- 
cence, exclaims :  ^  What !  turn  me  out  for  a  mere  differ- 
ence of  opinion !  Have  I  not  evaded  the  law  ?  If  you 
remove  such  an  innocent  and  law-abiding  judge  as  I  am, 
you  win  destroy  the  independence  of  the  bench  I  *'  Yes, 
truly ;  that  sort  of  independence  which  c<msists  in  defying 
the  State  in  order  to  serve  a  party,  or  minister  to  the 
ambition  of  firiends. 

Some  men  allege  that  the  same  reasoning  would  con- 
demn Judge  Shaw  for  refusing  to  set  Sims  firee,  by  IMeaM 
eorpuMy  from  the  grasp  of  the  claimant.  But  surely  he 
miL^t  be  stone  blind  who  sees  no  di£krence  between  a  judge 
like  Shaw,  who,  thinking  ha  haa  no  power  to  arrest  tlie 
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Skire  Act  when  onee  let  in  modon,  rdFiuies  to  interfete, 
and  a  judge  like  Loring,  who  actually  sets  the  Slare  Act 
in  motion^  and  penonallj  executes  it  I  The  atatnte  of 
1848  onlj  ordeis  our  officers  not  to  aid  in  catching  slaves* 
It  does  not  order  them  to  prevent  everybody  else  from 
catrhing  slaves.  Loring  actually  honted  a  shive,  and  sent 
him  to  Virginia.  Shaw  only  declared  himself  miauthorized 
to  prevent  George  T.  Cortis  from  hunting  fugitive  slaves. 
Surely,  there  is  some  slight  .diflference  here. 

In  consenting,  then,  to  act  as  a  Slave  Commisflioner, 
while  hdding  the  oflice  of  a  Probate  Judge^  Mr.  Loring 
defied  the  well-known,  settled,  religioos  ooovictions  of  the 
State,  ^ffiaoBff  made  known  to  him.  The  question  was 
one  of  vitsl,  practical  morality  of  the  gravest  importance  ; 
one  where  jostioe  was  on  one  aide  and  infiuny  on  the 
other.  He  cannot  com]dain  if  yon  consider  this  heedless 
or  heartless  dioioe  of  the  in£unoos  side,  this  open  de« 
fiance,  on  so  moBsentons  a  matter,  sufficient  cause  fen*  his 
removaL 

My  second  reason  is,  ihat  the  very  method  of  the  trial 
of  Anthony  Burns  diows  Mr.  Loring  unfit  to  be  continued 
longer  on  the  bench*  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  the 
point  that  he  did  act ;  I  have  ssid  that  his  mere  acting  in 
the  case  was  a  defiance  of  the  Commonwealth ;  but  I 
now  aay,  that  the  moMMer  of  his  acting  is  another  ground 
for  which  he  ought  to  be  itfaMnred,  and  shows  him  to  be 
unfit  for  the  office  of  a  judge. 

Anthony  Bums  was  arrested  at  eight  o*cIock  on  Wed- 
nesday eveninp  He  was  hurried  to  the  courtrhonse, 
and  concealed  there  within  four  walls.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  see  anybudj  but  the  slare  claimant,  the  Marshal, 
and  the  police.  At  nine  o'clcKrk  on  Thursday  morning, 
our  Judge  of  Probate,  Mr.  Ed^^ard  G.  Loring,  the  Slave 
Commififdoner,  appeared  in  his  court-room,  with  tlie  slave 
claimant  and  his  witnesses,  the  alleged  fugitive,  the  Mar- 
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wvBt  to  9KT  or  wI|]eTf^  tt>  iook^  ukaft  whippy  BaBy  Bomsy 
at,  kauKkvSed^  wiA  a  ^mfiri  i—  on  cndk  ade.  The 
Ccmminioner  proceeded  to  tnr  Iibb.  Bt  accMenl,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  IXnta,  Jr.  kad  heard  fibai  sack  a  tnai  was  to 
be  held,  and  bad  reached  &e  conrt-ffoom.  Br  accidnity 
another  learned  coansel,  who  sita  br  mj  ade  (Cbarles  U. 
Elfis^  l£^-)v  beard  diat  snch  a  acene  was  eiin  rin^  and 
bnrried  Id  &e  coort-honse.  I  heard  of  il  ia  Ae  street. 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker  was  nodfied,  ani  we  wait  to  Ae 
coart-room.  We  toand  Robert  Monis,  Es^i.,  abcadf 
there.  Mr.  Monis  a  member  of  die  bar,  bad  atfcemptad 
to  speak  to  Boms  —  die  poficemen  fiNrbade  bim.  The 
mrlanrhnly  fiurce  bad  proceeded  fior  about  half  an  boor. 
Id  two  boors  more,  so  fiu-  as  anr  one  conbi  tfaen  see,  the 
jodgment  wooU  bare  been  giTen,  die  certificate  s^;ned9 
die  irictim  bejond  oar  reach.  There  sat  die  Judge  of 
Probate,  clothed  with  the  ermine  of  Massachusetts ;  be- 
fixe  him  cowered  the  heI{JesB  oigect  of  cmel  legislation, 
—  the  cn»hed  victim  of  an  rnhmwan  system.  Mr.  Dana 
had  moved  the  court  befiire  to  defer  die  trial ;  bat  the 
CommnsiDner  proceeded  to  examine  die  witness.  After  a 
sbort  time,  Mr.  Dana  rose,  (he  bad  no  right  to  rise, 
technicallj  speakings — he  rose  as  a  citiaen  merelj,  not  as 
counsel,}  and  I  read  joa  what  he  sakl :  — 

'^Maj  it  please  joar  Honor:  I  rise  to  address  die  eoort  ss 
amtems  evrutj  for  I  cannot  saj  that  I  am  regabuij  of  eoonsel  for 
the  peisoD  at  the  bar.  Indeed,  from  the  few  words  I  have  been 
enabled  to  hold  with  him,  and  from  what  I  can  kam  from  others 
who  hare  talked  with  him,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  is  not  in  a 
eonffitkm  to  determine  whether  he  will  have  eoonsel  or  noC  or 
whether  or  not  and  how  he  shall  appear  for  his  defence.  He 
de<;Iines  tr>  say  whether  anj  one  ahaU  appear  §at  him,  or  whether 
he  win  defend  or  noL 
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*  Under  these  drcomatances,  I  sabmit  to  jour  Honor*8  jndg- 
meaty  that  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  prisoner  to  recover  him- 
self from  the  stapefaction  of  his  sadden  arrest,  and  his  novel  and 
distressing  sitoation,  and  have  opportuni^  to  consult  with  friends 
and  members  of  the  bar,  and  determine  what  coarse  he  will  pur- 
aae. 

^  He  does  not  know  what  he  is  saying.  I  saj  to  jour  Honor, 
as  a  member  of  the  bar,  on  my  personal  responsibilitj,  that  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  man,  and  what  I  have  learnt  from  others 
who  have  seen  him,  that  he  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  decide  for  him- 
self what  he  will  do.  He  has  just  been  arrested  and  brought  into 
this  scene,  with  this  inmiense  stake  of  freedom  or  slavery  for  life 
at  issue,  surrounded  by  strangers,  —  and  even  if  he  should  plead 
guilty  to  the  claim,  the  court  ought  not  to  receive  the  plea  under 
such  drcumstanoes. 

**  It  is  but  yesterday  that  the  court  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building  refused  to  receive  a  plea  of  guilty  fi-om  a  prisoner.  The 
court  never  will  receive  this  plea  in  a  cajHtal  case,  without  the 
fullest  proof  that  the  prisoner  makes  it  deliberately,  and  under- 
stands its  meaning  and  his  own  situation,  and  has  consulted  with 
his  friends.  In  a  case  involving  freedom  or  slavery  for  life,  this 
ooort  will  not  do  less. 

^  I  know  enough  of  this  tribunal  to  know  that  it  will  not  lend 
itself  to  the  hurrying  off  a  man  into  slavery  to  accommodate  any 
man's  personal  convenience,  before  he  has  even  time  to  recover 
his  stupefied  fiiculties,  and  say  whether  he  has  a  defence  or  not 
Even  without  a  suggestion  frt)m  an  amicus  curia^  the  court  would, 
of  its  own  motion,  see  to  it  that  no  such  advantage  was  taken. 

^  The  counsel  for  the  claimant  says,  that,  if  the  man  were  out 
of  lus  mind,  he  would  not  object  Out  of  his  mind !  Please  your 
Honor,  if  you  had  ever  reason  to  fear  that  a  prisoner  was  not  in 
full  possession  of  his  mind,  you  would  fear  it  in  such  a  case  as 
this.  But  I  have  sidd  enough.  I  am  confident  your  Honor  will 
not  decide  so  momentous  an  issue  against  a  man  without  counsel 
and  without  opportunity." 

Again,  in  his  argument,  alluding  to  the  same  scene,  Mx, 
Dana  says :  — 
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*  Bania  was  arrested  sodcleiily,  on  a  fidse  pretence^  ooming 
lioaie  at  nightfall  iran  his  daj^'s  woriu  and  hnrried  into  costody, 
among  strange  men,  in  a  stiange  place,  and  saddenly,  whether 
elaimed  rightiullj  or  claimed  wrongfiillT,  he  saw  he  was  daimed 
as  a  slaye*  and  his  oonditiQn  burst  upon  him  in  a  flood  of  terror. 
This  was  at  night  Yon  saw  him.  Sir,  the  next  daj,  and  700 
remember  the  state  he  was  then  in.  Yon  remember  his  stopefii^ 
and  terrified  oonditioii.  Too  remember  his  hesitalioo*  his  timid 
glanee  about  the  room,  even  when  looking  ia  the  mild  face  of 
justice.  How  little  jour  kind  words  reassured  him.  Sir,  the 
day  after  the  arrest,  joo  felt  obliged  to  pot  off  his  trial  two  dajs, 
because  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  know  or  decide  what  he 
would  do." 

Mr.  Ellis  rose  also,  and  protested  against  the  trial. 
Gentlemen,  what  a  scene !  A  man  clothed  in  the  ermine 
of  Massachusetts  has  before  him  a  helpless  man,  —  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Dana,  "  terrified,  stupefied,  intimidated,'*  — 
and  begins  to  try  him.  If  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
monwealth should  find  the  veriest  vagrant  firom  the 
streets  indicted  for  murder  bj  twenty-three  jurora,  and 
solemnly  and  legally  set  before  him,  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  proceed  to  trial  witboot  the  man  had 
counsel,  —  every  lawyer  knows  this.  And  yet  thia  man, 
who  ought  to  have  shown  the  discretioii  and  humanity  of 
a  judge,  was  proceeding  in  a  trial  so  enormous  and  fear- 
ful, that  counsel  coming  in  by  accident  felt  urged  to  rise 
in  their  places  and  interrupt  him,  protesting,  as  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  that  this  mockery  of  justice  should  not  go 
on.  You  have  a  Judge  of  Probate  who  needs  to  have 
accident  fill  his  court-room  with  honest  men,  to  call  him 
back  to  his  duty.  The  petitioners  say  that  such  a  man  is 
not  fit  to  sit  upon  the  Bench  of  Massachusetts.  Do  we 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  occasion  ?  Let  me  read 
a  single  sentence  from  Dr.  Channing :  — 

<"  This  Coostittttioa  was  not  eitahlfshed  to  send  hack  slaves  to 
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We  JW  €te  IwitoM y  rf  Jmimj^  to  wiiy  the 

IMijiMMjip  Hie  karftr  JOHgiHg  IIm»  4/inf 

Gbder  1luB,jHAaJfeK,lwniiy  am  oiljr  tbe  aane  iwt- 


Dl4f  OiaigRaB  on  lliii  point  Aeeordini^  to  the  laar  of  nature 
m  g^«tftar  caobne  agaiDBt  a  fanman  beii^  eao  be  eominitted  tboa 
I  sifce  juJoa  a  daviL  •  .  •  «  . 

*Td  onnflwnn  a  anm  to  pcsrpetual  daverr  Ib  m  tolemo  a  sen- 

■BPaalPfwnflHimi  Ima  io  ^eaflt    Bdbre  being  tliuB  doomedt 

ekvaii^toall'fteaMaDBof  dflfenee  whidi  are  granted  to  a 

I  fife.    All  the  raleB,  forma,  aoleHmhieBt 

ran  being  eanfonnded  wMi  giiilt» 

I  a  si^  to  demand.    In  the  praoent  eeee,  Ifae  pfio€i|ife  k 

finman-^ofinnr'  isef  loo  fiunt  a  tinker  to  be  eoen  bgr  eome 
nfiha  Jbit  esFBk  idiikl  ttai  ef  Mikvii^  tl«  £pee  » 


Or.  Cfaammig  would  have  all  flie  fonns  and  eolemnitiee 
«f  jnflioB,  unnd  in  eaeee  whefe  life  liangR  on  the  ieeue, 
Ti^iSj  flheerved,  wben  a  dave  case  is  to  be  detennined. 
Tour  JvifSB  of  Profaafce  arrette  a  naan  at  n^t;  do  one 
knoiPB  of  it ;  at  liie  earliest  boor  in  tiie  morning  that  a 
coiirt  ewer  rits,  he  <q;>enB  Lis  court ;  this  poor,  tremblini^r^ 
firiendless  victim,  who  hardly  dared  to  look  up  and  meet 
faiE  eve.  is  brought  before  Lmi,  aiid  he  proceed*^  to  try 
him.  Strangers  come  in  and  aay.  he  i>  too  stupefied  to  be 
tried.  Btil]  the  judge  ^oes  on.  and  tiiey  sit  awhil^j.  their 
Uoud  bciilillg  within  them,  till  they  feel  compelled  w  rise, 
and  nolemnly  {irotieBt  agginst  tins  inaolt  to  all  the  forms  of 
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jattiee ;  and  the  court,  after  the  lepeaied  protests  of  two 
niemben  of  the  bar,  at  length  consents  to  put  off  that  trial, 
allow  the  nnhappjr  man  to  recover  himself,  consok  with 
friends,  and  decide  what  coone  to  porsae. 

Whj,  Gentlemen,  if  a  man  has  committed  mnrder,  and 
has  been  indicted  bj  a  jnrjr,  the  statnte  proYides  that  he 
shall  have  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his  defence, 
have  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
against  him ;  and  when  it  is  all  done,  the  Supreme  Conrt 
would  not  touch  the  case  until  they  had  assigned  him 
counsel.  Tliey  would  fear  to  draggle  their  ermine  in 
blood.  But  here  is  a  Massachusetts  Judge  of  Probate  with 
whom  it  is  but  the  accident  of  an  accident,  but  the  impu- 
dence of  counsel,  so  to  speak,  that  prevents  such  an 
outrage  as  Mr.  Dana*s  protest  describes.  Now,  your  peti- 
tioners ask,  in  the  name  of  Massachusetts,  for  a  judge 
who  can  be  safely  trusted  in  a  private  chamber  with  an 
innocent  man. 

I  recall  tlie  scene  in  tliat  court-room,  while  our  hope 
that  the  judge  would  postpone  that  case  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance.  We  were  none  of  us  sure  that  even  the 
indifi^ant,  unintermitted  protests  of  these  members  of  the 
bur  would  secure  the  postponement  of  that  trial.  Think 
of  the  difference  in  this  case !  You  are  trying  Mr.  Lioring 
for  continuance  in  his  office.  He  comes  here  with  all  the 
advantages  of  education,  wealth,  social  position,  profes- 
sional discipline,  everytliing  on  his  side,  and  can  choose 
when  ho  will  be  tried.  Around  him  are  troops  of  iriends. 
Influential  journals  defend  his  rights.  But  that  poor  vic- 
tim—  what  a  contrast!  According  to  Dr.  Channing,  it 
was  as  much  as  life  that  hung  in  the  balance.  The  old 
English  law  says  that  the  judge  is  counsel  for  the  prison- 
ers* There  were  no  such  promptings  here  as  led  the 
judge  to  say,  *^I  shall  not  try  that  man  unless  he  has 
counsel,  and  all  the  safeguards  and  checks  of  a  judicial 
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The  Iuq>le88  yictim,  too  ignorant  at  the 
to  know  his  own  rights  or  how  to  defend  them,  was 
i  stunned  bjr  the  overwheldiing  blow, — bj  the  arrest,. 
■ad  the  sight  of  the  horrible  fit  into  which  he  was  to  be 
pfamged*  Orer  his  prostrate  "hoAj  tins  Massachusetts 
jndge  of  the  fiitherless  and  widow  opens  his  court,  ard 
beg^  to  hold  the  mockery  of  a  trial  I  If  jou  continue 
Um  in  office,  you  should  appoint  some  one, — some  **flap- 
per^"  as  Dean  Swift  says, — some  humane  man,  to  wait 
upon  his  courts  and  tor  the  honor  of  the  State  remind 
Idm  when  it  will  be  but  decent  to  remember  justice  and 
mercy,  fbr  he  is  not  fit  to  go  alone. 

Do  you  ask  us  what  course  Mr.  Loring  should  have 
adopted  ?  We  answer,  the  same  course  that  any  merely 
decent  judge  would  adopt  in  such  a  case.  Here  was  a 
man  arrested  some  twelve  hours  before  on  a  false  pre- 
tence, and  kept  shut  up  firom  all  his  firiends.  All  this 
Mr.  Loring  knew,  or  was  bound  to  know,  since  such  has 
been  the  constant  practice  in  all  shiye  cases,  here  and  else- 
where. The  first  duty  of  a  just  judge  was  to  tell  the 
man,  truly  and  plainly,  what  he  was  arrested  for, — see 
that  his  finends  had  firee  access  to  him,  and  fix  some  future 
day  to  commence  his  trial,  leaving  time  sufficient  to  con- 
sult and  prepare  a  defence.  This  is  what  the  statutes  of 
eveiy  civilized  state  ordain,  in  cases  where  even  ten  dol- 
lars are  in  dispute.  The  first  word  that  William  Brent, 
the  witness,  was  allowed  to  speak  on  the  stand  in  such  cir- 
comstanoes  was  the  death-knell  to  any  claim  Mr.  Loring 
might  have  to  be  diought  a  humane  man,  a  good  lawyer, 
or  a  just  judge.  A  statute  which  the  whole  civilized 
world  regards  as  the  most  infamous  on  record  is  executed 
by  men  who  claim  to  be  lawyers,  judges,  and  Christians, 
with  a  violence  and  haste  which  doubles  its  mischief. 
These  slave  commissioners,  while  constantly  prating  of 
the  **  painftd  duty"  their  allegiance  to  law  entails  on  them. 
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respectfully  be  it  said^ — ^it  is  not  in  the  power  of  tLi$ 
Legtslahire  to  command  the  respect  of  this  Common- 
wealth for  a  Bench  on  wliich  sits  Edward  Greelj'  Loring, 
You  maj  refuse  to  remove  hira  i  but  you  cannot  make  the 
people  respect  a  Bench  upon  which  he  sits.  If  any  man 
here  loves  the  judiciary,  and  wislies  to  secure  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  influence  with  th  people,  let  him  aid  us  ta 
cut  off  the  offending  member 

Thirdly.  Gentlemen,  wher  s  your  Judge  next  heard 
of?  He  is  next  heard  of  at  dnight,  on  Saturday,  tlie 
27th  of  May,  drawing  up  a  nill  of  sale  of  Anthony  , 
Burns,  wliich  now  exists  in  his  own  liand writing  1  Be- 
fore the  trial  was  begun,  he  sits  down  and  w^ritea  a  bill 
of  sale :  — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  pneaenfa,  —  That  I,  Charles  F,  SuttJe, 
of  Alexaiidriai  in  Virginia,  in  coti  8  J  deration  of  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  to  me  paid,  do  hereby  release  and  discharge,  quitclaim 
and  convey  to  Antony  Byrnes,  his  liberty ;  and  I  hereby  manu- 
mit and  release  him  from  all  claims  and  services  to  me  forever, 
hereby  giving  him  his  liberty  to  all  intents  and  effects  forever. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal, 
this  twenty-seventh  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty-four." 

Gentlemen,  suppose,  while  Dr.  Webster  sat  in  the  dock, 
before  the  trial  commenced,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  had  sum- 
moned Mrs.  Webster  to  his  side,  and  said,  "  I  advise  you 
to  get  a  petition  to  the  Governor  to  have  your  husband 
pardoned ;  I  think  he  will  be  foimd  guilty  I  **  Why,  he 
would  have  been  scouted  from  one  end  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  other.  Suppose  a  deed  of  land  was  in 
dispute,  and  before  the  case  began,  the  judge  should  call 
one  of  the  claimants  before  him  and  say,  "  I  advise  you  to 
compromise  this  matter,  for  I  think  your  deed  is  not  worth 
a  straw ! "  Who  would  trust  liis  case  to  such  a  judge  ? 
But  here  is  a  man  put  before  a  judge  to  be  tried  on  an 
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kmae  which  Dr.  Channing  says  is  as  solemn  as  that  of  life 
or  death,  and  the  judge  is  found  at  midnight,  with  the 
pregnant  intimation  that  that  man  must  be  bought,  or  he 
is  not  safe  I  What  right  had  he  to  say  that  ?  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  case  may  have  been  so  clear  ef  en  then,  before  it 
was  half  begun,  that  every  man  in  the  Commonwealth, 
save  one,  would  have  been  obliged  to  say  that  Bums  was 
a  fugitive ;  but  there  was  one  pair  of  lips  that  honor  and 
official  propriety  ought  to  have  sealed,  and  those  were  the 
lips  of  the  judge  who  was  trying  the  case.  Tet  he  is  the 
▼ery  man  who  is  found  babbling!  He  seemed  to  be  utterly 
lost  to  all  the  proprieties  of  his  position.  Colonel  Suttle 
selling  Bums  on  the  27th  of  May !  What  even  legal  right 
in  Bums  had  Colonel  Suttle  then  to  convey  ?  None.  No 
law  knew  of  any.  Yet  the  very  judge  trying  the  case  vol» 
unteers  to  supj)ose  a  title  based  on  his  own  decision,  which 
onght  then  to  have  been  unknown,  even  to  himself.  Suf- 
folk Court-House  is  turned  into  a  slave-auction  block; 
and  the  Slave  Commissioner,  the  trial  hardly  commenced, 
jumps  upon  the  stand,  —  not  needing  to  lay  aside  what- 
ever judicial  robes  a  Slave  Commissioner  may  be  supposed 
to  wear  I 

Fourthly.  The  Commissioner  knew  how  general  was 
the  opinion  among  lawyers,  that  a  writ  of  replevin  might 
be  served  after  his  judgment  and  before  the  affidavit  of 
the  claimant  was  made.  He  knew  the  anxiety  of  the 
friends  of  Bums  to  test  the  possibility  of  thus  legally  se- 
curing his  release  by  Massachusetts  law.  But  in  the  Com- 
missioner's hot  haste  and  obstinate  determination  to  have 
every  law  except  those  of  this  Commonwealth  obeyed  to 
the  letter,  he  arranged  and  conspired  with  Colonel  Suttle 
and  the  United  States  Marshal  to  have  all  the  papers  exe- 
cuted in  such  secrecy,  and  so  exactly  at  the  same  moment, 
as  to  deprive  Bums  of  all  chance  from  this  measure. 
How  eminently  worthy  such  plotting  as  this  of  a  Massa- 
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chuietti  judge! — of  one  who  aasares  70a  diat  be  hag 
•ernpoloiialj  obeyed  the  lam$  cf  Maam^MadU! 

WeD,  Gkntlenieii,  it  is  laid,  —  I  cannot  state  it  on  anj 
thing  but  nuDor,  —  that,  as  the  crowning  act  of  his  nnjo- 
dieial  condnct,  h^  comnnmicated  his  decision  to  one  partj 
twen^  boors  before  he  commnnicated  it  to  the  other,  so 
that  Messrs.  Smithy  HaDett,  Thomas,  Satde^  ft  Co.  IdMi 
time  to  send  down  into  Dock  Square  and  have  boDets  cast 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  emi^oyed  to  aasirt  the 
shire-hnnter ;  had  time  to  inform  the  newipapera  in  the 
citj  what  they  intended  to  do;  —  while  Messrs.  Dana  and 
Ellis,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  were  allowed  to  go  to  their 
homes  in  otter  ignorance  whether  that  decision  woold  be 
one  way  or  another.  Where  can  yoo  find,  in  the  whole 
catalogoe  of  judicial  encnrmities,  an  instance  when  a  jndge 
rerealed  his  dedsion  to  one  party  and  concealed  it  fyna 
the  other?  If  he  thought  it  necessary,  on  any  groonds  of 
poUic  secority  or  from  private  reasons  of  prqfnriety,  to 
inform  them  what  his  decision  was  to  be,  he  shoold  have 
said :  **  Gentleman,  I  can  meet  yoo  only  in  open  court, 
in  the  presence  of  counsel  on  both  sides.  I  cannot  speak 
to  you,  Mr.  Thomas,  unless  Mr.  Dana  or  Mr.  Ellis  is 
here.  Call  them,  and  then  I  will  tell  yoo  what  my  decis- 
ion is  to  be."  At  four  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  Com- 
missioner made  known  his  decision  to  the  slaTe-claimant's 
counsel ;  on  Friday,  at  nine  o'clock,  to  Messrs.  Dana  and 
Ellis,  and  the  world !  I 

What  a  picture  I  Put  aside  that  it  was  a  slave  case ; 
forget,  if  you  will,  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  committing 
an  act  which  the  Commonwealth  says  is  ipm>  facto  infa- 
mous, and  declares  that  no  man  shall  do  it  and  hold  office. 
The  old  law  of  Scotland  declared  that  a  butcher  should 
not  sit  upon  a  jury ;  he  was  incapacitated  by  his  profession. 
Tlie  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  the  statute  of 
1848,  says  that  any  Slave  Commissioner  is  unfit  to  sit 
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upon  die  bench.  Mr.  Loring  cannot  tee  h,  although  it 
waa  written  and  signed,  re-enacted  and  ngned  again, — 
altboQgfa  he  was  doing  an  act  which  the  botchen  of  onr 
citf  ,  to  their  honor  be  it  nid,  wonU  not  aanction,  two 
dajB  afterwaids.  He  puts  this  man  into  a  room,  bewil- 
dered, terrified,  nnfiriended, — lo  nnfit  for  trial,  that  ftnuH 
gers  deem  it  their  duty  repeatedly  to  protest  agunst  the 
prooeedingi  of  the  coort.  Having  gone  throogfa  that 
mockerjr  of  half  an  bourns  trial,  he  takes  oocasicm  to  ex- 
press his  deliberate  opnion  of  what  the  resnh  is  to  be  to 
coonseL  Having  done  that,  he  makes  his  conduct  st31 
more  flagrant  hy  drawing  np  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  man  who 
was  still  <Mi  trial  befixe  him.  lliere  was  bat  one  man  in 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  who  conld  not  have  drawn  that 
Un  of  sale,  as  I  before  said ;  yet  he  was  the  man  to  draw 
iti  After  that,  he  proceeds  to  coUogoe,  to  conspire,  with 
one  par^,  and  teU  them  his  decision,  twenty  hoars  before 
he  informs  the  other.  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  yoo,  as  a 
dtiaen  of  Massachusetts,  that  this  is  condact  unfitting  for 
the  bench ;  that  there  is,  not  to  speak  of  inhumanity,  an 
utter  unfitness  to  try  questions  of  any  kind,  an  utter  reck- 
lessness of  judicial  character  and  regard  for  profuriety  in 
such  conduct,  which  mi^t  cause  the  very  stones  in  the 
street  to  rise  and  plead  for  the  majesty  of  the  laws  against 
such  a  judge.  The  petitioners  say  to  you,  that  such  a 
man  k  not  fit  to  wear  the  ermine  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  Do  they  say  too  much  ?  I  am  to  die 
in  this  city;  many  of  the  petitioners  are  to  die  here.  Our 
wills  are  to  go  into  his  hands.  Our  children  and  widows 
are  to  go  before  him.  We  cannot  trust  him ;  and  we  ask 
you  to  remove  him,  under  that  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  you  unlimited  power  to  remove  a  judge 
who  is  unfit  for  the  duties  of  his  office. 

It  is  not  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  detain  yon 
long  on  the  charge  that  Mr.  Loring  ^^  wrested  the  law  t# 
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the  support  of  injustice »  tortured  avi<IeTiee  to  help  the 
strontT  against  the  weak,  anci  administered  a  merciless 
statute  in  a  merciless  manner."  You  have  in  jQnr  hands 
the  able  arguments  of  Messrs.  EIHs  and  Dana,  as  well  as 
that  n^niarkable  ^'  Decision  which  Judge  Loring  might 
have  given,"  originally  published  in  the  Boston  Atlas. 
These  make  it  needless  for  me  to  enlarge  on  the  law 
points.     Allow  me,  however,  a  few  brief  remarks, 

1st*  To  use  my  own  statement  prepared  for  another 
occasion,  "  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  leaves  the  party  claim- 
ant his  choice  between  two  processes ;  one  under  its  sixth 
section  ;  the  other  under  the  tenth, 

"  The  sixth  section  obhges  the  claimant  to  prove  three 
pouits ;  (1.)  that  the  person  claimed  owes  service ;  (2,) 
that  he  has  eseaped;  and,  (3,)  that  the  party  before  the 
court  is  the  identical  one  alleged  to  be  a  slave* 

"  The  tenth  section  makes  the  claimant's  certificate  con- 
clusive as  to  the  first  two  points,  and  only  leaves  the  iden- 
tity to  be  proved. 

"  In  this  case,  the  claimant,  by  offering  proof  of  service 
and  escape,  made  his  election  of  the  sixth  section. 

"  Here  he  failed,  —  failed  to  prove  service,  failed  to 
prove  escape.  Then  the  Commissioner  allowed  liim  to 
swing  round  and  take  refuge  in  the  tenth,  leaving  iden- 
tity only  to  be  proved ;  and  this  he  proved  by  the  pris- 
oner's confession,  made  in  terror,  if  at  all ;  wholly  denied 
by  him,  and  proved  only  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  was  contradicted 
by  several  witnesses  as  to  the  only  point  to  which  he 
Affirmed,  capable  of  being  tested." 

2d.  As  to  the  point  of  identity.  Colonel  Suttle  proved 
that  the  person  at  the  bar  was  his  Anthony  Bums  by  the 
testimony  of  one  witness.  Of  this  witness,  it  may  be  em- 
phatically said,  we  knew  nothing.  He  was  never  in  the 
State  before,  and  we  hope  he  never  will  be  again.     He 
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swore  that  Boms  escaped  from  Richmond,  March  24, 
1854.  To  contradict  him,  six  witnesses  yolunteered  their 
testimonj.  Thej  were  not  sought  ont ;  thcj  came  acci- 
dentaDy  or  otherwise  into  court,  and  offered,  unsolicited, 
their  testimonj,  that  they  had  seen  the  man  at  the  bar  in 
Boston  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  day  of  alleged 
escape.  These  were  witnesses  of  whose  daily  life  and  un- 
impeached  character  ample  evidence  existed.  Everybody 
knew  them.  Six  to  one  I  They  were  Boston  mechan- 
ics and  bookkeepers ;  one  a  city  policeman,  one  an  officer 
in  the  regiment,  and  member  of  the  Common  Council. 
Surely,  it  was  evident,  either  that  the  recoi'd  was  wrong, 
that  the  Virginia  witness  was  wrong,  or  that  this  prisoner 
was  not  the  man  Colonel  Suttle  claimed  as  his  slave.*  Out 
of  either  door,  there  was  chance  for  the  judge  to  find  his 
way  to  release  Bums.  At  any  rate,  there  was  reasonable 
doubt,  and  the  person  claimed  was  therefore  entitled  to  his 
lielease.  But  no ;  Mr.  Loring  lets  one  unknown  sUve- 
hunter  outweigh  six  well-known  and  honest  men,  tramples 
on  the  rule  that  in  such  cases  all  doubts  are  to  be  held 
in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and  surrenders  his  victim  to 
bondage. 

Observe,  Gentlemen,  in  this  connection,  the  exceeding 
importance  of  granting  time  to  prepare  for  trial,  the  omis- 
sion of  which,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Loring,  I  have  com- 
mented on.  If  this  case  had  been  finished  on  Thursday, 
as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  interference  of  others, 
these  witnesses  would  not  have  been  heard  of  till  after 
Bums  was  out  of  the  State.  But  afler  the  two  efforts  of 
his  counsel  had  succeeded  in  getting  delay  till  Monday, 
the  facts  of  the  case  became  known  through  the  city,  and, 

*  Alter  the  surrender  of  Bams,  it  was  discovered  that  the  statements  of 
these  six  witnesses  were  exactly  correi*t.  Bums  came  to  Boston  earlj  in 
Febnuuy,  and  Suttle's  witness  made  a  mistake  of  a  month  in  the  date  of 
Bums's  exit  from  Virginia. 
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eicape,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  If  taken  at  all, 
the  whole  confession  must  be  taken.  If  the  whole  be 
taken,  then  the  claimant  himself  has  proved  that  his 
alleged  slave  did  not  escape.  If  not  taken  in  the  whole, 
then  it  cannot  be  taken  at  all,  not  even  under  the  tenth 
section,  and  then  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  identity ;  and 
the  whole  case  falls  to  the  ground. 

Surely  somewhere  among  all  these  wide  gaping  chasms 
in  the  claimant's  case,  this  poor  judge,  who  pleads  he  was 
obliged  to  do  infamous  work  and  accept  the  case,  might 
have  found  chance  of  escape,  if  he  were  a  learned  and 
humane  man  I 

Mr.  Loring  contends  that  he  was  obliged  to  issue  the 
wairant  in  consequence  of  the  oath  he  took  when  ap- 
pointed Judge  of  Probate,  to  support  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     He  says :  — 

*^  When  I  was  appointed  Judge  of  Probate,  I  was,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  bound  by  an  official  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  this  is  to  be 
done  only  by  fulfilling  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  of 
those  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are  constitutionally  made 
to  cany  the  Constitution  into  effect.  And  on  the  authority  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  I  confidently  claim 
that,  in  my  action  under  the  United  States  Act  of  1850, 1  exactly 
complied  with  the  official  oath  imposed  on  me  by  the  authority 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts." 

A  simple  illustration  will  show  the  absurdity  of  this 
claim.  If  the  "  official  oath  "  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  he  says  Massachusetts  required  him 
as  Judge  of  Probate  to  take,  really  binds  him  to  execute 
all  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  every  capacity,  then  such 
execution  becomes  a  part  of  his  official  duty,  since  it  was 
as  a  Judge  of  Probate,  and  only  as  such,  that  he  took  the 
"  official  oath."  It  follows,  then,  tliat  if  Marslial  Freeman 
should  direct  Judge  Loring  to  aid  in  catching  a  slave,  and 
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the  hollowneas  of  all  the  rest :  ^^  In  this  conviction,  the 
Commissioners,  rtfuring  all  pecuniary  compensation^  have 
performed  their  daties  to  the  Constitution  and  the  law.*' 
If  the  "  pieces  of  silver  "  are  clean,  and  have  no  spot  of 
bloody  why  do  all  our  Commissioners  refuse  to  touch  them  ? 
And  why,  when  accused  of  executing  this  merciless  stat- 
ute, (all  men  seem  to  think  it  an  accusation^')  does  each 
one  uniformly  plead  in  extenuation  or  atonement  that  he 
refused  the  fee  ?  Is  it  any  real  excuse  for  doing  an  in- 
famous act,  that  one  did  it  for  nothing  ?  There  is  some- 
thing strange  in  this.  Ah,  Gentlemen,  not  all  the  special 
pleading  in  the  world,  not  ^^all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia, 
can  sweeten  "  that  accursed  gold. 

There  is  one  paragraph  in  this  remonstrance  which  de- 
serves notice,  as  showing  either  great  ignorance  or  great 
heedlessness  in  one  who  claims  to  sit  on  a  judicial  bench. 
Mr.  Loring  says :  — 

^  Li  the  year  1851,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1850  was  declared, 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  Congress  in  execution 
of  the  fourth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such  the  supreme  law  of  Massachusetts  (7  Cush.  Bep.  285)  ; 
and  in  exposition  of  the  subject,  afler  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  a  compromise  of  mutual 
rights,  creating  mutual  obligations  and  duties,  it  was  declared 
(page  319)  :  'In  this  spirit  and  with  these  views  steadily  in 
prospect,  it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  all  judges  and  magbtrates  to 
expound  and  apply  these  provisions  in  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  this  spirit  it  behooves  all  persons 
bound  to  ol>ey  the  laws  of  the  United  Stiites  to  consider  and  re- 
fTRrd  them.'  And  this  authoritative  direction  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  magistrates  and  people  of  Massachusetts  was  given  in  direct 
reference  to  the  fc^urth  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  Act  of  1850,  and  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  they  then  were  and  have  ever  since  been.'' 
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Observe  the  language;  "It  was  de dared,""  bj  the 
oonrt,  of  course,  and  it  is  an  **  autliaritative  direction  as  to 
the  duties  of  ma^strates."  Yon  conclude.  Gentlemen, 
as  every  reader  would,  and  would  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude, that  this  sentence,  qnoted  from  the  319tli  page  of 
Gushing* a  Reports,  is  part  of  a  deeisian  of  our  Supreme 
Court.  Not  at  all.  Gentlemen  ;  it  is  only  a  note  to  a  de- 
cision, written,  to  be  sure,  by  Judge  Shaw,  but  on  hia 
private  responsibility,  and  no  more  an  "  authoritative  di- 
rection '*  to  magistrates  and  peoph  than  any  casual  remark 
of  Judge  Shaw  to  bis  next-door  neighbor  oa  tJiey  stand 
together  on  the  sidewalk.  In  his  decision  in  the  Bonis 
case,  Mr*  Loring  refers  to  the  Sims  case,  above  cited,  (7 
Gushing,  286,)  **  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judgei 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetfe,'*  and  then  quotes 
this  same  sentence  as  part  of  the  opinion,  terming  it  "  the 
wise  words  of  our  revered  Chief  Justice  in  that  case." 
Could  this  important  mistake,  twice  made,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, be  mere  inadvertence  ?  If  he  knew  no  better,  he 
seems  hardly  fit  for  a  judge.  If  any  of  his  friends  should 
claim  he  did  know  better,  then,  surely,  he  must  have  in- 
tended to  deceive,  and  that  does  not  much  increase  his 
fitness  for  the  bench. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  view  of  the  Bums  case 
which  has  not,  I  believe,  been  suggested.  It  is  this. 
Massachusetts  declares  that  the  ftigitive  slave  !s  constitu- 
tionally entitled  to  a  juiy  trial.  It  is  the  general  conviction 
of  the  North.  Mr.  Webster  had  once  prepared  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  securing  jury  trial.  A 
Commissioner  of  humane  and  just  instincts  would  be 
careful,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  present  act, 
on  the  contrary,  made  hini  both  judge  and  jury.  Now 
does  any  man  in  the  Commonwealth  believe  that  a 
jury  would  have  ever  sent  Burns  into  slavery  with  six 
witnesses  against  one  as  to  his  identity,  and  his  confession 
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Tk  friendi  of  Xr.  Lornzg.  in  die  streets^  telt  t»  ft  fe 
krd  to  ImU  hm  jccoontabie  tor  tii^  decisioB ;  ^baX  ;fttl  dK» 
worid  kaorws  Be  (fii  not  make  it, — pow«r6J  cvlakdvv«  and 
firiendi  cSctiled  it  to  him.  Gnsntlemen,  the  api)ki|;7'  se^MBis 
wont  eren  dum  oar  accusation.  A  man  whiwe  own  hiMurt 
does  not  lead  him  to  be  a  slaTe-catcher  allow  himself  li> 
be  made  the  tool  of  others  for  sneh  business !  Besides» 
doea  this  excuse  psore  him  so  very  fit,  after  adi,  to  sit  un 
the  Probate  Bench  ?  What  if  he  should  allow  able  rela* 
tirea  to  dictate  his  decisions  there  aLM>  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  haye  not  enlarged,  as  I  might  have  done, 
on  the  general  principle  that,  without  alleging  special  mi»- 
conduct,  the  mere  &ct  of  Mr.  Loring's  consenting  to  ac^t 
at  all  as  a  Slave  Commissioner  is  suiRciont  cause  fur  his 
removal  from  the  office  of  a  Massachusetts  judge.  'I\»  con- 
sent actively  to  aid  in  hunting  slaves  here  and  now  shows 
a  hardness  of  heart,  a  merciless  spirit,  a  moral  blindness,  an 
utter  spiritual  death,  which  totally  unfit  a  man  for  the  jndi- 
cial  office.  No  such  man  ought  or  can  expect  to  preHerva 
the  confidence  of  the  community,  which  is  esHcntial  Ut 
his  usefulness  as  a  judge.  Neither  can  Mr.  L<»rin|(  claiiri 
that  he  had  not  full  warning  such  would  be  th()  ramii.  'i*o 
our  shame  we  must  confess,  that  ttic  8tati)  has  siihriiitf^td 
to  the  execution  of  the  Slave  Act  within  her  h'iri!t«i,  lint, 
thank  God!  we  are  justified  in  claiming  timt  t\\it:  ciihrriift'-d 
in  sad,  reluctant,  sullen  silence ;  timt  wtjil<;  nhf  hihrt'tl  ui$ 
resistance  to  the  law,  as  surrh,  »h«?  jir/K|jiifii«r/|,  in  f.h«:  ia/t$ 
of  the  world,  her  loathing  and  (U-.U-ninliou  *ff  a  nlnvt*  UttnU'.r, 
In  die  words  of  Channing :  — 


•Mi  M  '&0t  ^rtidkr  ^  4ut  CwwfimithiL  jfiuuiijug  ^r 

m  to  unrtfiff  «»  ^K«  ^ittk  «»  ifir 

««»  JE  SDf  WLT-  T^j^wst  lis  itiliw-cnattirv  i»  k     Tke 
#>TiHI^  dbwt  .Motf  K  ibtr  fnatt  cbdnc  ^iT  •  maLaai 
iBiAifr  SMtt  4itenK6faiu  .  «  .  .  Ji^MaB«flHnf 
dUrwoCer.  irnirf^  4»/  d^   rfiirn  liiiMirr,      Jk 

ImmJ^  m  tdUt  ImI  vttdb  i»  hm  M,  nd  tfcoft,  «r « 

»9  jMQihne  Ink  dbe  ■rihdi^iwriii  l0f«  «f  | 

Mil;  jk4  wUm  dbef  tfbidk  4f 

pAiC^  'ir<k9v  tf«l  fir  ^mu  dbef  Mmr  k.  mi/  wadtf  Mf  £/)  c 

Jmfer  u  ntfimet  dkjlfimf  i  i  ■  liia  ■■  fcartirt  ifcr  jwifcT 

friratm  fifef  er^Tf  breeae  tfcat  fvnepc  from  Berkshire  to 
BmmftMtf  ffwlue  eonteinpt  fcr  tbe  Ivmnd  who  joimsd  dast 
Mi>i?ml*^«%  piHb  Ereiy  man  vly>  Uiwrlied  the  Fmpdwe 
fShtY^  A/^  ira«  ffamnk  from  a«  a  kf^rr.  Ereiy  one  who  d^- 
fi^Miwitid  it  wauf  prffimfsi  to  our  hearts.  Political  bb§  v^ere 
alm/M  f'/fj^/tttfOt  ff  a  man  wcmld  but  echo  the  deep  reS^ 
ioiM  e#/nvktioD  of  the  State  on  this  p^iiut.  When  Charles 
Btmmer,  hiauelf  a  Commhukmerj  proclaimed  befefefaand 
his  iitterminatifm  not  to  execute  the  FogitiTe  Skre  Act, 
etchiming^  in  Fanenil  Hall,  ^  I  was  a  man  befere  I  was  a 
Cffmmhmumer  I  ^*  all  MaiMachosetts  rose  op  to  Mess  hint, 
and  Mjf  Amen !  The  other  Slare  Commissioner  who 
l/urdens  the  crtty  with  his  presence  cannot  be  said  to  have 
lost  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  communitr,  seeing 
lie  never  had  eith#fr.  But  slare-hunting  was  able  to  sink 
even  iiim  u\U}  a  biwer  depth  than  he  had  before  reached. 
Tiie   hiintifi;;  tif  stares  is,  then,  a  sufficient  canse  for 
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TemoTal  from  a  Massachnsetts  bench.  Indeed,  I  should 
bhiRh  for  the  State  if  it  were  not  so.  I  am  willing  this 
case  should  stand  forever  as  a  precedent.  Let  it  be  con- 
ndered  as  settled,  that  when  a  judge  violates  the  well- 
known,  mature,  religious  conviction  of  the  State  on  a  grave 
and  vital  question  of  practical  morality,  having  had  full 
warning,  such  violation  shall  be  held  sufficient  cause  for 
his  removal.  This  principle  will  do  no  shadow  of  harm  to 
the  independence  of  the  bench.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  the  bench  is  weakened  when  we  retain  a 
bad  judge,  not  when  we  remove  him. 

I  am  glad  that  the  facts  of  this  case  are  such  that  we 
can  remove  Mr.  Loring  without  violating  in  the  least  tittle 
the  proper  independence  of  the  judiciary ;  that  Massachu- 
setts can  fix  the  seal  of  her  detestation  on  the  Slave  Act 
by  so  solemn  a  deed,  without  danger  to  her  civil  polity. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  confess  that,  if  the  case  had 
been  otherwise,  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  choose  between 
two  alternatives,  (while  I  value  as  highly  as  any  man  can 
an  independent  judge,)  better,  far  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  for  judges  jlependent  honest  men,  than  indepen- 
dent slave-catchers. 

Dr.  Channing,  sitting  in  his  study,  says  that  ^*no  man 
among  us  who  values  his  character  would  aid  the  slave- 
hunter."  We  ask  you  to  remove  from  judicial  office  the 
man  who  has  done  it,  —  done  it  unnecessarily,  done  it  in  hot 
haste,  done  it  against  law.  We  ask  you  not  to  have  slave- 
hunters  on  the  bench  of  our  old  Commonwealth.  Read 
Channing's  last,  dying  words :  —    • 

'^  There  is  sometliiDg  worse  than  to  be  a  slave.  It  is  to  make 
other  men  slaves.  Better  be  trampled  in  the  dust  than  trample 
on  a  fellow-creature.  Much  as  I  shrink  from  the  e\dls  inflicted 
by  bondage  on  the  millions  who  bear  it,  I  would  sooner  endure 
them  than  inflict  them  on  a  brother.  Freemen  of  the  moun- 
tains !  as  far  as  you  have  power,  remove  from  yourselves,  from 


I  die  fietmre  et  m 
mmuu  mun  karai 

ffMii  Wi0rfiijr  dbe  1 

TMMiMlhftreMc^ir  j« 

•^  M  Unilc4  States  Sb^e 

«M  CMKI  s  United  Scstei 

T#v  Mf  pile  joor  ftatvlee 

wiD  idBee  te  Jmgnice  Am  Sceie,  tbej  caxmoi 

Skre  CoflMDimnoer  a  leepecteUe  aan. 

We  tttre^  it  feems  to  us,  a  i%fat  to  Mk  of  lfi«irhaietl» 
tlmaet,  —  k  being  clearijr  within  ho' jost  aatboritj,  —  m 
a  neee«iarjr  and  lif^dmooM  expremkm  of  the  feeling  of  tbe 
fttate*  The  timea  ate  critiod.  Sooth  Candina  records 
bef  ofsjnsofi  of  timrerj  m  a  thonwinfl  wajs.  Sbe  Tiolatea 
the  United  States  Constitotion  to  do  it,  ezpdEag  Mr. 
Hoar  frooi  her  borders,  and  barring  him  out  with  fine  and 
frnfffuionnient.  Young  Wisconrin  nndEes  the  first  psge  of 
her  State  btstorj'  giorions  bj  throwing  down  her  gannttet 
sgainst  this  slare^hnnting  Union,  in  defence  of  justice  and 
bomanitj.  Some  of  oi  had  hoped  that  oar  beloTed  Com- 
monwealth would  hare  pbced  that  crown  of  oak  on  her 
own  brow*  Her  jonngest  daughter  hm  earned  it  first. 
God  qieed  bar  on  her  brig^  padnn^  to  snccefls  and  im- 
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mortal  honor  I  Shall  MasaachoBetts  alone  be  mute,  when 
the  world  gathers  to  this  great  protest  against  a  giant  sin, 
to  this  holy  cmsade  of  humanity  7 

Say  not,  we  claim  something  extreme  and  fiinatical* 
We  say  only,  what  the  State  enacted  in  1848  and  reiter- 
ated m  1850,  that  to  be  a  Massachusetts  magistrate  and  a 
alave-hunter  are  incompatible  offices.  Surely,  public  opin- 
ion has  not  gone  back  since  1850.  Surely,  the  Nebraska 
outrage  has  not  reconciled  you  to  the  Slave  Power,  We 
dare  be  as  much  opposed  to  slavery  and  slave-hunting 
now  as  we  were  before  that  insult  Tell  the  nation  that 
Massachusetts  throws  no  sanction  around  the  Slave  Law 
by  allowing  her  officers  to  join  in  executing  it.  She  marks 
her  tense  of  its  merciless  nature  by  refusing  her  broad 
seal  to  any  one  who  uphoMs  it 

Judge  Loring  says,  **  I  only  obeyed  the  United  States 
law  in  returning  the  fugitive.''  Let  Massachusetts  say  to 
Um,  ^^  Do  it  I  do  it  freely  I  do  it  as  often  as  you  please  I 
Return  a  fugitive  slave  every  day  I  But,  when  you  do, 
remember  you  shall  skulk  through  the  streets  like  a  leper 
from  whose  side  every  man  shrinks.  Remember,  yon 
shall  hold  no  commission  of  mine.  No,  the  humblest  work 
that  the  lowliest  official  performs,  since  it  is  honest,  is  too 
holy  to  be  polluted  by  you.  We  do  not  deny  your  right 
It  is,  unfortunately,  your  right,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  your  part  in  slave  hunts ;  but  the  Common- 
wealdi  has  also,  we  thank  God,  still  the  right  to  say  that 
her  judges  shall  be  decent  men,  at  least  Make  your 
choice  I  You  wish  to  be  United  States  Commissioner?  — 
be  it ;  but  no  longer  be  officer  of  mine  I "  What  1  shall 
our  judges  be  men  whose  names  it  makes  one  involuntarily 
shudder  to  meet  in  our  public  journals?  —  whose  hand 
many  an  honest  man  would  blush  to  be  seen  to  touch  in 
the  streets? 

Lideed,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  exaggerate.  Grant  that 
u 
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Bums  was  Colonel  Sut tie's  slave ,  and  what  are  the  facts  f 
A  brave  J  noble  man,  bom,  unhappily,  in  a  Slave  State,  has 
shown  his  fitness  for  fi^eedom  better  than  most  of  ua  have 
done*  At  great  risk  and  by  great  effort  obtained  he  this 
freedom  ;  but  we  were  only  free  bom.  He  hides  himself 
in  Boston,  By  hard  work  he  earns  his  daily  bread. 
With  patient  assiduity,  he  sits  i  ;he  feet  of  bumble  teach- 
ers, in  school  and  ]>ulpit,  and  ti  to  become  really  a  man. 
The  heavens  smile  over  him,  3  feels  that  all  gCMxi  men 
must  wish  hira  success  in  his  ameless  efforts  to  make 
liimself  more  worthy  to  stand  at  their  side.  Weeks  roll 
on,  and  the  heart  which  stood  still  with  terror  at  every 
lifting  of  the  door-latch  begins  to  grow  more  c^hn.  He 
baa  finished  his  day's  work  ;  ai  d,  under  the  free  stars« 
wearied,  hut  fuU  of  joyful  hope  that  words  could  never 
express,  he  seeks  his  home,  —  happy,  however  humble,  as 
it  is  his,  and  it  is  free.  In  a  moment,  the  cup  is  dashed 
from  his  lips.  He  is  in  fetters,  and  a  slave.  The  dear 
hope  of  knowledge,  manhood,  and  worthy  Christian  life 
seems  gone.  To  read  is  a  crime  now,  marriage  a  mock- 
ery, and  virtue  a  miracle.  Who  shall  describe  the  horrible 
despair  of  that  moment?  How  the  world  must  have 
seemed  to  shut  down  over  him  as  a  living  tomb  I  What 
hand  dealt  that  terrible  blow?  This  poor  man,  against 
mountain  obstacles,  is  struggling  to  climb  up  to  be  more 
worthy  of  his  immortality.  What  hand  is  it,  that,  in  tliis 
Christian  land,  starts  from  the  cloud  and  thrusts  him  back  ? 
It  is  the  hand  of  one  whom  your  schools  have  nurtured 
with  their  best  culture,  sitting  at  ease,  surrounded  with 
wealth ;  one  wliom  your  commission  appoints  to  protect 
the  fatherless,  and  mete  out  justice  between  man  and  man. 
Men  I  Christians  I  is  there  one  of  you  who  would,  for 
worlds,  take  upon  his  conscience  the  guilt  of  thus  crushing 
a  hapless,  strugghng  soul?  Is  the  man  who  could,  in 
obedience  to  any  human  law,  be  guilty  of  such  an  act,  fit 
to  be  judge  over  Chi-istian  people  ? 


toward  Mr.  Edvaid  6.  Idoaag.    Left  Ae  gtmujl  fOT- 

is  odIj  an  object  ot  pitr.  Time  was  an  koaor  vfcmi  «■» 
man  trenbkd  bcfiHra  kim^— vkn  ana  kapksa  Tictnai 
with  nova  tnan  fife  at  iifeilrffr>  trwUtd  kfeta  das  nan^a 
want  of  Iramamtj  and  ^norance  of  lav.  Tkal  Imnr  bas 
passed  awajr.  To-dqr  be  is  Imt  a  weed  on  die  peat 
ocean  of  humanity^  To  as  be  is  nolbiwg;  Irat  we^  wi^ 
yon,  axe  die  Coaunonwealdi  of  Masncliaaetts ;  and  ftr 
the  bonor  of  die  Stale,  for  die  sake  of  justice,  in  the  nana 
of  hnmanitj,  we  dahn  his  lemoraL  We  bare  a  right  to 
a  jndkaaiy  wordiy  of  the  leqwet  of  the  coDunonitT.  We 
oumot  respect  binu  Do  not  ghre  ns  a  man  whose  jn£cial 
character  is  made  op  of  partj  bias,  personal  predOection, 
bad  law,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  boman  rights,  and 
whose  heart  was  too  bard  to  melt  befiire  the  mate  elo-> 
<iaenoe  of  a  luqileas  and  terrified  man, — do  not  commit  to 
such  a  one  die  widows  and  orphans  of  die  Commonwealth  I 
Do  not  place  soch  a  man  on  a  bench  which  onl  j  aUe  and 
humane  and  Christian  men  have  occained  befinrel  Do 
not  let  him  escape  the  deserred  indignaticm  of  the  com- 
mon]^, bj  the  technical  construction  of  a  statate  I  The 
Constitntion  has  left  yon,  as  the  representatiyes  of  the 
original  sovereign^  of  the  people,  the  power  to  remove  a 
judge,  when  you  think  he  has  lost  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  constituents.  Exercise  it  I  Say  to  the 
United  States,  **The  Constitution  allows  the  return  of 
fbgitiye  slaves.  Find  your  agents  where  you  will ;  you 
shall  not  find  them  on  the  Supreme  or  any  inferior  Bench 
of  Massachusetts.  You  shall  never  gather  round  that  in- 
famous procedure  any  respectability  derived  from  the  r mag- 
istracy of  the  Cominonwealth.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  let  it 
be  done  by  men  whom  it  does  not  hann  the  honor  or  the 
interest  of  Massachusetts  to  have  dishonored  and  made 
infamous ! " 
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Mr.  Chairman 4  giTe  free  channel  to  the  natural  instincti 
of  the  Commcmwealth,  and  let  ns  —  let  us  be  at  liljerty  to 
despise  the  slave-hunter,  without  feeling  that  our  chil- 
dren's hopes  and  lives  are  prejudiced  thereby  !  When 
you  have  done  it,  —  when  you  have  pronounced  on  this 
hasty,  reckless,  inhuman  court  its  proper  judgment,  the 
verdict  of  official  reprobation*  -  you  will  secure  another 
thing.  The  next  Slave  Commissioner  who  opens  his  court 
will  remember  that  he  opens  it  i  MaJ^sachusetts,  where  a 
man  is  not  to  be  robbed  of  hia  rights  as  a  human  being 
merely  becau^  he  is  black*  You  vdll  throw  around  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  a  cnxel  law,  which  you  say  you 
cannot  annul,  all  the  protection  that  Maii^tachusetts  inci- 
dentally can.  And,  doing  this,  you  will  do  something  ■ 
to  prevent  seeing  another  such  sad  week  as  that  of  last 
May  or  June*  in  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  •  Al- 
though you  cannot  blot  out  this  wicked  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  you  will  render  it  impossible  that  any  but 
reckless,  unprincipled,  and  shameless  men  shall  aid  in  its 
enforcement.  Such  men  cannot  long  uphold  a  law  in  this 
Commonwealth. 

The  petitioners  ask  both  these  things;  claiming  espe- 
cially to  have  proved  that  you  can  do  this  work,  and  that, 
if  you  love  justice  or  mercy,  you  ought  to  do  it. 
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MR.  PRESIDENT :  I  feel  that  I  have  very  little 
right  on  this  platform  to-day.  I  stand  here  only 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  truly  and  properly 
•oocapy  it,  for  what  we  all  owe  them  —  the  women  and 
the  men  —  who  stood  by  our  honor,  and  so  nobly  did  our 
duties,  when  we  forgot  it  and  them  twenty  years  ago. 

At  this  hour,  twenty*  years  ago,  I  was  below  in  the 
street;  —  I  thank  God  I  am  inside  the  house  now  I  I 
was  not  in  the  street  as  one  of  the  mob,  but  as  a  spectator. 
I  had  come  down  from  my  office  in  Court  Street  to  see 
what  the  excitement  was.  I  did  not  understand  antislav- 
ery  then;  that  is,  I  did  not  understand  the  country  in 
which  I  lived.  We  have  all  learned  much  since  then ; 
learned  what  antislavery  means,  —  learned  what  a  repub- 
lican government  really  is,  —  learned  the  power  of  the 
press  and  of  money,  which  I,  at  least,  did  not  know  then. 
I  remember  saying  to  the  gentleman  who  stood  next  to 
me  in  the  street :  "  Why  does  not  the  Mayor  call  out  the 
regiment  ?  "  (I  belonged  to  it  then.)  "  We  would  cheer- 
fully take  arms  in  such  a  case  as  this.  It  is  a  very  shame- 
ful business.  Why  does  he  stand  there  arguing  ?  Why 
does  he  not  call  for  the  guns?**  I  did  not  then  know 
that   the  men  who   should   have   borne  them   were  tlie 

*  Speech  before  the  Antislavery  Meeting  held  in  Stacy  Hall,  Boston,  on 
thie  Twentieth  AnniyerBary  of  the  Mob  of  October  21, 1835. 
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mob ;  that  all  there  was  of  government  in  Boston  was  ut 
the  street  j  that  the  people,  our  final  reliance  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  were  there,  in  **^  hroadcloth  and  broad 
daylight,"  in  the  street.  Mayor  Lyman  knew  it ;  and 
the  only  honorable  and  honest  course  open  to  him  was,  ta 
have  said,  ^^  If  I  cannot  be  a  magiatrate,  I  will  not  pretenS 
to  be  one.*' 

I  do  not  know  whether  to  attribute  the  Mayor^a  dis- 
graceful conduct  to  his  confused  notion  of  Im  official  du* 
ties,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  i^erform  what  he 
knew  well  enough  to  be  his  duty,  A  superficial  observer 
of  the  press  and  pulpit  of  that  day  would  be  inclined  ta 
consider  it  the  result  of  ignorance,  and  lay  the  blame  at: 
the  door  of  our  republican  form  of  government,  which! 
thrusts  up  into  important  stations  dainty  gentlemen  like 
Lyman,  physicians  never  allowed  to  doctor  any  body  but 
the  body  politic,  or  cunning  tradesmen  who  have  wriggled 
their  slimy  way  to  wealth,  —  men  who  in  a  trial  hour  not 
only  know  nothing  of  their  own  duties,  but  do  not  even 
know  where  to  go  for  advice.  And  for  the  preachers,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  stolid  ignorance  of  civil  rights 
and  duties  may  be  pleaded  as  a  disgraceful  excuse,  leaving 
them  guilty  only  of  meddling  in  matters  far  above  their 
comprehension.  But  one  who  looks  deeper  into  the  tem- 
per of  that  day  will  see  plainly  enough  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  editors,  with  their  companions  "in  broadcloth," 
were  only  blind  to  what  they  did  not  wish  to  see,  and 
knew  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  case  well  enough,  only, 
like  all  half-educated  people,  they  were  but  poorly  able  to 
comprehend  the  vast  importance  of  the  wrong  they  were 
doing.  The  mobs  which  followed,  directed  against  others 
than  Abolitionists,  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  seed  here  planted, 
opened  their  eyes  somewhat. 

Mr.  Garrison  has  given  us  specimens  enough  of  the 
press  of  that  day.     There  was  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of 
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eonne  on  the  wrong  side,  —  respectable  when  its  oppo- 
nents are  strong  and  nnmeroos,  and  quite  ready  to  be 
acorrflous  when  scurrility  is  safe  and  will  pay,  —  behind 
whose  editorials  a  keen  ear  can  always  catch  the  clink  of  the 
ddUar,  —  entitled  to  be  called  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the 
press,  should  it  ever,  like  Rip,  wake  up ;  the  Advertiser 
condescended,  strangely  enough,  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
»urpri$ed  (I)  that  papers  abroad  considered  the  meeting 
of  mobocrats  in  the  street  below  a  riot  (I)  ;  but  the  wiser 
Advertiser  itself  regarded  it  ^^  not  90  mtich  as  a  riot  as  the 
prevention  of  a  riot "  /  It  ^*  considered  the  whoU  transaction 
a$  the  triumph  of  law  over  lawless  violence^  and  the  love  of 
order  over  riot  and  corfusion^^!!  Dear,  dreamy  Van 
Winkle  I  and  he  goes  on  to  ^^  rqfoice "  at  the  exceeding 
«« moderation  "  of  the  populace,  that  they  did  not  murder 
Mr.  Garrison  on  the  spot  I  And  this  is  the  journal  which 
Boston  literature  regards  as  its  organ,  and  which  Boston 
wealth  befools  itself  by  styling  "  respectable  "  ! 

Next  came  the  scurrilous  Gazette,  which,  it  is  said,  re- 
pented of  its  course  when  it  found  that  Northern  subscrib- 
ers fell  off  and  Southerners  continued  to  despise  it  as  be- 
fore ;  and  which,  outliving  public  forbearance  and  becoming 
bankrupt,  earned  thus  the  right  to  be  melted  into  the  Daily 
Advertiser. 

With  them  in  sad  alliance  marched  the  Courier, — 
always  strong  and  firank,  whichever  side  it  took,  and  even 
of  whose  great  merit  and  bravery  between  that  time  and 
this,  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say,  that  it  was  enough  to 
outweigh  its  great  wrong  in  1835,  and  its  vile  servility 
now. 

With  rare  daring,  the  Cliristian  Register,  the  organ  of 
the  Unitarians,  snatched  the  palm  of  infamy.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  forgetful  frankness,  remembering,  probably,  the 
coward  course  of  its  own  sect,  it  counselled  hypocrisy; 
suiting  manner  to  matter,  it  hints  to  the  Abolitionists,  that 
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they  slioaM  imitate  tte  example,  as,  with  laughable  igiio-*  j 
ranee,  it  arerB^  of  the  early  Christians  of  Trajan's  day^  i 
and  meet  in  secret,  if  the  ''  vanity  ^*  of  the  ladies  would 
allow  I  The  coward  priest  forgot,  if  he  ever  knew,  that 
the  early  Christians  met  in  secret  beneath  the  pavements 
of  Rome,  only  to  pray  for  the  martyrs  whose  crosses  lined 
the  highways,  whose  daring  deued  Paganism  at  its  own 
altars,  and  whose  humanity  st  ed  the  bloody  games  of 
Rome  in  the  upper  air;  that  tli^;j  met  beneath  the  ground, 
not  so  much  to  hide  tliemselves,  as  to  get  strength  for 
attacks  on  wicked  laws  and  false  altars. 

Infamy,  however,  at  that  day,  was  not  a  monopoly  of 
one  sect-  Hubbard  Winalow,  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees, 
strictly  Orthodox,  a  bigot  in  good  and  regular  standing, 
shortly  after  tliis  preached  a  sermon  to  illustrate  and  de- 
fend the  doctrine,  that  no  mnn^  under  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, has  a  right  to  promulgate  any  opinion  but  such 
as  "  a  majority  of  the  brotherhood  would  allow  and  pro- 
tect " ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  boasted  that  Judge  Story 
thanked  him  for  such  a  discourse  I 

The  Mayor  played  a  most  shuffling  and  dishonorable 
part.  For  some  time  previous,  he  had  held  private  con- 
ferences with  leading  AboUtionists,  urging  them  to  dis- 
continue their  meetings,  professing,  all  the  while,  entire 
fnendship,  and  the  most  earnest  determination  to  protect 
them  in  their  rights  at  any  cost.  The  AboUtionists  treated 
him,  in  return,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  They  yielded 
to  his  wishes,  so  far  as  to  consent  to  do  nothing  that  would 
increase  the  public  excitement,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  insisted  on  holding  meetings  often  enough  to  assert 
their  right  to  meet.  Yet,  while  they  were  thus  honorably 
avoiding  everything  which  would  needlessly  excite  the 
public  mind,  going  to  the  utmost  verge  of  submission  and 
ilence  that  duty  permitted,  —  while  the  Abolitionists,  with 
are  moderation,  were  showing  this  magnanimous  forbear- 
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anoe  and  regard  to  the  weakness  of  public  authority  and 
the  reckless  excitement  of  the  public,  —  the  Mayor  himself, 
in  otter  violation  at  officiid  decorum  and  personal  honor, 
aeeepted  die  chair  of  the  public  meeting  assembled  in 
Faneofl  Hall,  and  presided  over  that  assembly,  —  an  as- 
■emUj  which  many  intended  should  rouse  a  mob  against 
the  Abolitionists,  and  which  none  but  the  weak  or  wilfully 
blind  could  avoid  seeing  must  lead  to  that  result  In  his 
opening  speech  to  that  factions  meeting,  the  Mayor,  xmder 
oath  at  that  moment  to  protect  every  citizen  in  his  rights, 
and  doubly  bound  just  then  by  private  assurances  to  these 
very  Abolitionists,  forgot  all  his  duty,  all  his  pledges,  so 
fiur  as  to  publicly  Ufom  them  of  the  danger  of  their  meeting^ 
— a  warning  or  threat,  the  memory  of  which  might  well 
make  him  tremblingly  anxious  to  save  Garrison's  life,  since 
of  any  blood  shed  that  day,  every  law,  divine  and  human, 
would  have  held  the  Mayor  guilty. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  those  times.  The  ignorant  were 
not  aware,  and  the  wise  were  too  corrupt  to  confess,  that 
the  most  precious  of  human  rights,  free  thought,  was  at 
stake.  These  women  knew  it,  felt  the  momentous  char- 
acter of  the  issue,  and  consented  to  stand  in  the  gap. 
Those  were  trial  hours.  I  never  think  of  them  without 
my  shame  for  my  native  city  being  swallowed  up  in  grati- 
tude to  those  who  stood  so  bravely  for  the  right.  Let  us 
not  consent  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Boston  of  1835.  Those 
howling  wolves  in  the  streets  were  not  Boston.  These 
brave  men  and  women  were  Boston.  We  will  remember 
no  other. 

I  never  open  the  statute-book  of  Massachusetts  with- 
out thanking  Ellis  Gray  Loring  and  Samuel  J.  May, 
Charles  Follen  and  Samuel  E.  Sewall,  and  those  around 
me  who  stood  with  them,  for  preventing  Edward  Everett 
from  blackening  it  with  a  law  making  free  speech  an  in- 
dictable offence.     And  we  owe  it  to  fifty  or  sixty  women. 


il*  r3B.  jictfT^ar  via 

yjwt  IUM.I.      1:  'UA'i'rt  i  «i*t  itert  ^u:   j:Ttr?  B^iaiSiiL.  vir 

tufc  tUTMki  xauftJTfc  »  A  ajrwid  -u-Liti  xiriars  :T*r  ^iai  CLri 
Eud  trwuiiJftd  w«rt.  juid  oanufcsKfc  n?  17-  &  rrinr  nerri:  -w-hi 

tniT^sd  bv  ber  ixuipsincUA.  L*t  wtAJi.  Lta-  pressi.  «ii£  Lvr 
puijjxtj^  nei'tr  inxftfr:T  iKfired  x»er  zieck.  ki  him  jiememtK-T 
tiiaa  wt  owt  h  to  v<ni.  Sir.  [Mr.  FraDcis  Jacksun.]  who  iif- 
f«fred  t/>  tb*r  wom^fij  not  iJlowed  to  mcset  bene,  even  thoo^ 
th«:  Mxjfjr  VMK  in  tiik  knQ.  die  use  of  T<iQr  hcmse ;  and 
inifc  tieiit!mc«;  of  Tonr  letter  deserres  to  be  read  whenever 
liofitun  OKfu  are  met  t/jgetlier  to  celebrate  the  preservadon 
ciT  the  ri^it  of  free  Rpef»ch  in  the  city  of  Adams  and  Otis. 
HiKtciry,  wiiicb  a]wav§  loves  courage,  will  write  it  on  a  page 
whiter  than  marble  and  more  incormptible  than  gold. 
Ton  Haid,  Sir,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  nse 
of  your  faonse :  — 

^  If  a  large  miyoritj  of  this  commimitj  chooee  to  torn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  wron^ft  m'hicb  are  inflicted  upon  their  ocHmtxymen  in 
othfir  jKirtifJiift  of  the  land,  —  if  tbej  are  content  to  torn  awaj 
from  the  flight  id^  ojipreaaion,  and  '  jiaw  by  gd  the  other  side,'  — 
■0  it  miud.  be. 

*^  But  when  thej  nndertake  in  any  way  to  impah*  or  annul  my 
nijtit  to  Bpeak,  write,  and  puldiah  npon  any  anhjeot,  and  more 
MpaoiaiDy  upon  enormidaB  which  are  the  oonunon  ooncem  of 
cvaiy  lover  of  his  oountiy  and  his  kind. — so  it  most  not  be,  — 
aa  it  aha]]  not  be,  if  I  for  one  can  prevent  it.  Upon  thie  great 
^^]0t  na  bold  on  at  aH  hacardB.  And  should  we,  in  its  exer- 
I  ^rmn  piitiSac  haHs  to  private  dwellings,  one  hou54e 
I  to  its  preaervadon.  And  iC  in  dt^ 
pmOege,  which  man  did  not  give  me,  and 
Wip  it)  take  from  me,  this  roof  and  these  walls 
^  4«  varOu — let  them  fiJL  if  they  must 
la  tatter  eaoae.    They  wiD  appear  of 
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ynrj  Ettle  ndiie  to  me,  after  their  owner  shall  have  been  whipped 
into  alienee." 

This  was  only  thirty  days  after  the  mob.  I  need  not 
read  the  remainder  of  that  letter,  iivmch  is  in  the  same 
strain. 

We  owe  it  to  one  man  that  a  public  meeting  was  held, 
within  a  month,  by  these  same  women,  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. But  to  their  honor  be  it  rememembered,  also,*— a 
&ct  which  Mr.  Ghurrison  omitted  to  state,  —  that  when 
Mayor  Lyman  nrged  them  to  go  home,  they  feft  this  hall 
in  pnUic  procession  and  went  **  home  "  to  the  honse  of 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Chapman,  in  West  Street,  to  organize  and 
finish  their  meeting  that  very  afternoon.  To  Mrs.  Chap- 
man's pen  we  owe  the  most  living  picture  of  that  whole 
scene,  and  her  able,  graphic,  and  eloquent  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Female  Antislavery  Society,  and  spe- 
cially of  this  day,  have  hung  up  to  everlasting  contempt 
the  **  men  of  property  and  standing," — the  **  respectable  " 
men  of  Boston. 

Let  OS  open,  for  a  moment,  the  doors  of  the  hall  which 
stood  here,  and  listen  to  the  Mayor  receiving  his  lesson  in 
ciTil  duty  from  the  noble  women  of  this  society. 

Mb.  Ltmak.  —  60  home,  ladies,  go  home. 

Pbesident.  —  What  renders  it  necessaiy  we  should  go 
home? 

Mb.  Ltxan.  —  I  am  the  Major  of  the  city,  and  I  cannot 
now  explain ;  but  will  call  upon  you  this  evening. 

Pbesidbnt.  —  If  the  ladies  will  be  seated,  we  will  take  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lyman.  —  Don't  stop,  ladles,  go  home. 

President.  —  Will  tho-ladies  listen  to  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Society,  by  Francis  Jackson,  Esq.  ? 

Mr.  Lyman.  —  Ladies,  do  you  wish  to  see  a  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  confusion  ?    If  you  do  not,  go  home. 

Omb  of  toe  Lapies.  —  Mr.  Lyman,  your  personal  fiiends 
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•««•  •*!«*  -vmHiCftor*  4^  ibti*  louii;  'i&tv  --nu  "vcr  ^laed  jnor  per- 
^•itiii    itrHM*iti<«i   Ttth    hiuii 

Hht    '.  ^•t.^f,   —  i    .fiiiw     III     nff^iiiui     nt-'Rua :    Z    un.  .nufriy 
tit   'iffli'^iK     'i!«M»»»ii   iiuMw*!    "11   ntitrt  TiUT*.     Lt    a   iaagerDaa  :o 

\,, !•»-  — :r    tun    1    fm    jBi.    'tiiwTiric    •!    rredonu   ns  "nay*  ib: 

*7»vj-*».    ■«    mmui;;^  unvv*-  :!;in    txiii  a    tiu   ix&tonr  »i    nat- 
v»    tun   !^i.n.*itl    Jtu'    tn="*:iii;i  'iiv   '{   *'Qe   iunxiF  '  ^na- 

T  -If.  »?»'*. •Ti?v*'.Ss  Ml  'T»'«»tiii  r-  ^:r»  -mtu.  =ii  renic:-- 
i»f.'^>v.  juy"i<'««s,    «j^r2»»s;c^r    uyraiRtii^   jiu.   &£ucnfiiin:   s- 

itt:     "''riri.     **-^t».''  •  «      rMi.i4if.-7-w    ->«  li^f^      tHlCTC"  POuL.'  CliUoB-. 

■#•.■  JMiiv"!  — H.  "WUK  ip»^»aiu?  n-  :ito  .  ctuiutM  -  «.■:  slaver^ 
j:  -?:  ".•-«.  r;i^?fi.  I.virriiiHi^  iimviMiaL.  l  Hi:- c!^^ 
Tp<i  *"^-^^'**_'  n*?ii!?*>  11?;- '**/'H'"'  •  ■  ,.  !«'«•  "Vhimiii.  2  cmulL. 
-jjt     i^T     -r.tiicr.     2    -   *fc    «*'?^    vt^     in»nn-r-u.   mr.cmit  i*-. 

T"**  iir  !*]  "r-  -^-M^  i^i-^tjii:^  fr.  li'.i.  r>f.\  Tr»*»nniu  ifl' 
•wKii-  -w*  14?:-.  I?:  "  in!ti« •>•▼!,>  '  "H.  J^  D'rtni  tr  hi- 
tirtncn**;.    rn-pv...      mar-    <j;    t>^t«-    ^  n  -  ?n.  ■   i:    th:-  hal.   ii 

•Wfv^fjufh^^^  rfifffir  thffir  jmn^s.  and 
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iBwifed  that,  die  **  narrower  the  circle  became,  we  would 
the  dkiaer  together/*  we  envied  the  dead  their  rest. 
eeated  to  alaoder  them  in  that  sanctuary ;  and  as  we 
looked  fiirward  to  the  desolate  v^  of  calamity  and  toil 
befim  OS,  and  thought  of  the  temptations  whidh  beset  us 
on  other  side  from  worldly  prosperi^  which  a  slight  sacri- 
fice of  princq>Ie  might  secure,  or  social  ease  so  close  at 
huid  fay  only  a  little  turning  aside,  we  almost  enviecl  the 
dead  the  quiet  sleep  to  which  we  left  them,  the  harvest 
reqied,  and  the  seal  set  beyond  the  power  of  change. 
And  of  those  who  assaulted  them,  many  are  gone.  The 
Mayor  ao  recreant  to  his  duty,  or  so  lacking  in  knowledge 
of  hif  office,  is  gone ;  the  Judge  before  whom  Mr.  Gar- 
rison was  arraigned,  at  the  jail,  the  next  day  after  the 
mob,  is  gone ;  the  Sheriff  who  rode  with  him  to  the  jail  is 
gone ;  the  city  journals  have  changed  hands,  being  more 
than  once  ^ifmitg  bought  and  sold.  The  editor  of  the 
illbf,  whose  seal  in  the  cause  of  mob  violence  earned  it 
the  honor  of  giving  its  name  to  the  day, — *^the  AHom 
mob*'  many  called  it, — is  gone ;  many  of  the  prominent 
actors  in  that  scene,  twenty  years  ago,  have  passed  away ; 
the  most  eloquent  of  those  whose  voices  cried  **  Havoc  I "  at 
Fanenfl  Hall  has  gone,  —  Mr.  Otis  has  his  wish,  that  the 
grave  mi^t  dose  over  him  before  it  closed  over  the 
Union,  which  God  speed  in  his  good  time; — but  the 
same  principle  fills  these  same  halls,  as  fresh  and  vital  to- 
day, as  self-fixed  and  resolute  to  struggle  against  pulpit 
and  press,  against  wealth  and  majorities,  against  denuncia- 
tion and  unpopularity,  and  certain  in  the  end  to  set  its 
triumphant  foot  alike  on  man  and  everything  that  man  has 
made. 

Here  stands  to-day  the  man  whom  Boston  wealth  and 
Boston  respectability  went  home,  twenty  years  ago  this 
night,  and  gloried  in  having  crushed.  The  loudest  boast- 
ers are  gone.     He  stands  to-day  among  us,  these  very 
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«*not  a  whit.  The  same  paper  that  spoke  doubtful  words 
before  October  21st,  hoped  tlie  meeting  would  be  stopped, 
and  afterwards  could  not  quite  decide  whether  there  was  a 
mob  or  not,  but  was  glad  the  ladies  were  not  allowed  to 
bold  their  meeting,  —  that  same  paper  would  doze  through 
the  same  shameless  part  to-day.  That  paper,  which  repre- 
sented then  so  well  the  mobocrats  in  broadcloth,  has  passed 
fiom  a  &ther  wearied  in  trying  to  hold  Massachusetts 
back,  to  his  son,  —  whose  accession,  to  reverse  James  the 
Urates  motto,  *^no  day  followed," — and  it  is  published 
to-day  with  the  same  spirit,  represents  the  same  class, 
actuated  exactly  with  the  same  purpose.  If  there  is 
strength  outside  the  city,  in  the  masses,  enough  to  rebuke 
that  class  and  that  pi'ess  and  that  purpose,  and  give  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  more  emphatically  to  some  kind  of 
antidaTery,  it  is  still  a  struggle.  I  would  not  rejoice, 
therefore,  too  much.  We  must  discriminate.  ^*  To  break 
yoor  leg  twice  over  the  same  stone  is  your  own  fiiult," 
says  the  Spanish  proverb. 

I  came  here  to-day  to  thank  God  that  Boston  never 
wanted  a  person  to  claim  his  inalienable  right  to  utter  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  nor  a  spot  upon  which 
be  could  do  it;  —  diat  is  all  my  rejoicing  to-day.  And 
in  that  comer-stone  of  individual  daring,  of  fidelity  to  con- 
science, I  recognise  the  possibility  of  the  emancipation  of 
three  millions  of  slaves.  But  that  possibility  is  to  be  made 
actnal  by  labors  as  earnest  and  unceasing,  by  a  self-devo- 
tion as  entire,  as  that  which  has  marked  the  twenty  years 
we  have  just  passed. 

I  find  that  these  people,  who  have  made  this  day 
famous,  were  accused  in  their  own  time  of  harsh  language 
and  over-boldness,  and  great  disparagement  of  dignities. 
These  were  the  three  charges  brought  against  the  Female 
Antislavery  Society  in  1835.  The  women  forgot  their 
homes,  it  was  said,  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  men  do 


*i  TIE    .f/ATPS    JDI 

tfcir   LCiT.       t   'ni-  .   :rirjje:    iftseirt   ^"zcn    ra-   Hierr*  iiEi. 

.*.   -'■'.»i     L'r'-'    'ill    ■'Jli-r'^    Z» 

7]:tTr^.   "^ixa.-  Ai'j^zj^r    -'lacs*     r^ncra    jcunsx    zitntm.  — r 
▼ft«*    taL     LI?'-    Jia    lo    •^•■or^ficK    3r    liiinicucTjSi      IT^ 

-XX   ^jjTL^if   «  4;Ur>'jiijiiler   vitii  i.  jnu.  -nnre*   3.  ..  Tvnr   nas- 

iftM^  r  .fiij*i.  nuruiTi  .-;i3  J1&  :irc  ne  xrr.  bb  jia  ef? 
TfirsweniaLTt-si-  ih^ontL  .tr  v*iu  vul  iar*  ^rumoh  iirr 
jav»— .Tuirer-  r  Ji^  .<r"aiit  i  ztz  jav»v«inwvr,  t^el  -Off 
stmt;    ifii%iUB?^   r?uiia:is.'?-fcr  aiu.  j^naucR    i    juniinTzuSh  ail 

Tiifcn    attm   vaa  jiniiier    liarrf?    n^iiunt    4:rtiiiK   awr 

ojfiiit   '.mot  13  .iiu    ^'v^    .nil     '  ".:£:•. L    uuu7:srui!:«>      TIju    a 

i     ill    vUiizll     '.      . !»!*«--    ■■   :i.     :ii;     Ui2     lit.        J»j4L    JMII    ^^    3av 

aiit-.r?    HSU  .L'j. 

n  nis  .au  i-«iv  viifi  vr-r^r  <iic  a  at  ^jyntu  Jt  ulzuol 
nuttftcTMA.    "v»rnr'^    ■•.■ur*    4jt»,      I     icuw    ocn?    in?    '««mu 

'hmt-rMsn  '1  'HKv-sjv     r  ww*i  ^Hs  .ftu  'at«a«  .-rtir»>    ae  ^nsrf 

We  lUciDt  "a  i.ave  t  (•irriciii  i  *ajtt  -^c^  viiKu  :ir  Iav«  r 
«iown  L»  L  'ail  ~n  ~ac:  vt^^e.  .'•i^ui^  ~i  -«*  t  «min 
ur  :i»  luitionr?. — utfDkau;  iit:  nuiniuur  vimm 
fa»  aiBfiBii  wiih  'he  •^clu  urn  tMit^  ~.»t  vuiuvu  i  :iir 
:  ibmL  a  iOLfO  i2>  '.ruuLnji&ru  •  iut    v  .-^  ^ 
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But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  sad  story  to  think  of.  Anti- 
davery  is  a  sad  history  to  read,  sad  to  look  back  upon. 
What  a  miserable  refuse  public  opinion  has  been  for  the 
past  twenty  years  I  —  what  a  wretched  wreck  of  all  that 
republican  education  ought  to  have  secured  I  Take  up 
that  file  of  papers  which  Mr.  Garrison  showed  you,  and 
think.  Republicanism,  a  Protestant  pulpit,  free  schools,  the 
model  government,  had  existed  in  our  city  for  sixty  years, 
and  this  was  the  result  I  A  picture,  the  very  copy  of  that 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  held  up  in  the, British  Parliament, 
within  a  month  after  the  mob,  as  proof  that  republicanism 
could  never  succeed.  It  is  a  sad  picture  to  look  back 
upon.  The  only  light  which  redeems  it  is  the  heroism 
that  consecrated  this  hall,  and  one  house  in  HoUis  Street, 
places  which  Boston  will  yet  make  pilgrimages  to  honor. 

The  only  tiling  that  Americans  (for  let  us  be  Ameri- 
cans to-day,  not  simply  Abolitionists),  —  the  only  thing 
for  which  Americans  can  rejoice,  this  day,  is,  that  everything 
was  not  rotten.  The  whole  head  was  not  sick,  nor  the 
whole  heart  faint.  There  were  ten  men^  even  in  Sodom  I 
And  when  the  Mayor  forgot  his  duty,  when  the  pulpit 
prostituted  itself,  and  when  the  press  became  a  pack  of 
liounds,  the  women  of  Boston,  and  a  score  or  two  of  men, 
remembered  Hancock  and  Adams,  and  did  their  duty. 
And  if  there  are  young  people  who  hear  me  to-day,  let  us 
liope  that  when  this  special  cause  of  antislavery  effort  is 
past  and  gone,  when  another  generation  shall  have  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  new  topics  of  dispute  have  arisen, 
there  will  be  no  more  such  scenes.  How  shall  we  ever 
learn  toleration  for  what  we  do  not  believe?  The  last 
lesson  a  man  ever  leama  is,  that  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  is  the  right  for  all  mankind;  that  the  man  who 
denies  every  article  of  our  creed  is  to  be  allowed  to  preach 
just  as  often  and  just  as  loud  as  we  ourselves.  We  have 
learned  this,  —  been  taught  it  by  persecution  on  the  <jues- 
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tion  of  akverf-  No  matter  whose  tlie  lips  tliat  woaltl 
speak,  they  must  be  free  and  luii^agged*  Let  U8  always 
remember  that  be  does  not  reaJIy  believe  bis  own  opmicut*, 
who  dares  not  give  fre©  scope  to  bis  opponent-  Persecetion 
is  really  want  of  faith  in  our  creed*  Let  us  see  to  it,  my 
friends,  Abolitionists,  that  we  leani  the  lesson  the  whole 
circle  round.  Let  us  believe  th-"^  the  whole  of  truth  can 
nover  do  harm  to  the  whole  of  irtue<  Trust  it.  And 
rememberj  tbat^  in  order  to  get  the  whole  of  truth,  you 
must  allow  every  man,  ri^lit  or  wrong,  freely  to  utter  his 
conscience,  and  protect  bim  in  &o  doing. 

The  same  question  was  wrought  out  here  twenty  years 
ago,  as  was  wrought  in  the  protei  t  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
Abolitionists,  when  an  infidel  (Abaer  Kneeland)  was  sent 
to  Boston  jail  for  preaching  his  sentiments*  I  hope  that 
we  shall  all  go  out  of  this  ball,  remembering  the  highest 
lesson  of  this  day  and  place,  that  every  man's  conscience 
is  sacred.  No  matter  how  good  our  motives  are  in  try- 
ing to  gag  him  I  Mayor  Lyman  had  some  good  motives 
that  day,  had  he  only  known  what  his  oflBce  meant,  and 
stayed  at  home,  if  he  felt  himself  not  able  to  fill  it.  It  is 
not  motives.  Entire,  unshackled  freedom  for  every  man's 
lips,  no  matter  what  his  doctrine  ;  —  the  safety  of  free 
discussion,  no  matter  how  wide  its  range  ;  —  no  check  on 
the  peaceftil  assemblage  of  thoughtful  men  I  Let  us  con- 
secrate our  labors  for  twenty  years  to  come  in  doing  better 
than  those  who  went  before  us,  and  widening  the  circle  of 
their  principle  into  the  full  growth  of  its  actual  and  proper 
sicmificance. 

o 

Let  me  thank  the  women  who  came  here  twenty  years 
ago,  some  of  whom  are  met  here  to-day,  for  the  good  they 
have  done  me.  I  thank  them  for  all  they  have  taught  me. 
I  had  read  Greek  and  Roman  and  English  history  ;  I  had 
by  heart  the  classic  eulogies  of  brave  old  men  and  martyrs; 
I  dreamed,  in  my  folly,  that  I  heard  the  same  tone  in  my 
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jOQth  firom  ike  cuckoo  Ups  of  Edward  Everett;  —  these 
wodien  taught  me  mj  mistake.  Thej  taught  me  that  down 
in  those  hearts  which  loved  a  principle  for  itself,  asked  no 
man's  leave  to  think  or  speak,  true  to  their  convictions,  no 
matter  at  what  hazard,  flowed  the  real  blood  of  '76,  of  1640, 
of  the  hemlock-drinker  of  Athens,  and  of  the  martyr-saints 
of  Jerusalem.  I  thank  them  for  it  I  Mj  eyes  were  sealed, 
80  that,  although  I  knew  the  Adamses  and  Otises  of  1776, 
and  the  Mary  Dyers  and  Ann  Hutchinsons  of  older  times, 
I  could  not  recognize  the  Adamses  and  Otises,  the  Dyem 
and  Hutchinsons,  whom  I  met  in  the  streets  of  '85.  These 
women  opened  my  eyes,  and  I  thank  them  and  you  [turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Southwick  and  Miss  Henrietta  Sargent,  who 
■at  upon  the  platform]  for  that  anointing.  May  our  next 
twen^  yean  prove  us  all  apt  scholars  of  such  brave  in« 
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MR.  PRESIDENT:  History  tells  m  that  the  Pil- 
griiuB  at  this  season  of  the  year  1622  were  very 
hungry,  almost  starving;  but  certainly  their  descendants 
must  be  £ur  more  insatiable  tl^an  they  then  were,  if,  after 
all  the  noble  things  they  have  heard  to-day,  they  can  ask 
for  more.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  tlie  condition  of  that 
man  whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  deseribcs  in  one  of  his 
lectures.  You  remember  he  says  the  lyceum-lecturers 
held  a  meeting,  and  found,  as  a  matter  of  universal  expe- 
rience, that  at  a  certain  period  in  every  lecture  a  man 
went  out,  and  each  one  assigned  a  different  reason  for  it. 
One  thought  it  was  business,  another  the  heat,  and  a  third 
fancied  it  was  some  offensive  sentiment  uttered  by  the 
speaker.  But  Holmes,  being  a  physician,  performed  an 
autopsy,  and  found  the  man's  brain  was  full,  [Loud 
laughter  and  applause.]  Now,  Sir,  I  certainly  tliink  I 
may  claim  that  reason  for  sitting  down.  After  that  elo- 
quent and  profound  oration,  and  all  we  have  listened  to 
since,  surely  our  brains  must  be  full. 

Why,  who  can  do  anything  but  repeat  what  we  have 
heard  ?  Do  you  not  remember.  Sir,  when  we  were  little 
boys,  and  followed  the  martial  music,  our  steps  keeping 

♦  Speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Pilgrim  Society,  in  Plymouth,  December 
,  1855,  in  response  to  the  following  toast :  — 

"  The  Pilgrim  Fathers^  —  Their  fidelity,  amid  hardships  and  perils,  to  truth 
•nd  duty,  has  secured  to  their  descendants  prosperity  and  peace." 
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tiniD,  ttreel  after  street,  till  we  came  to  some  broad  way 
liMit  our  fears  or  our  mothers  forbade  us  to  enter ;  and 
when  die  music  tamed  away,  our  tiny  feet  kept  time  long 
afterwards  ?  Can  we  get  away  from  the  spell  which  took 
poasessien  of  ns  in  yonder  church?  I  can  only  think  in 
that  channel.  Who  can  get  his  mind  away  from  the  deep 
resoifiidbg  march  with  which  the  speaker  carried  us  from 
century  to  century,  and  held  up  the  torch,  and  pointed 
out  the  significance  of  each  age  ?  All  we  can  do  is  to 
utter  some  little  reflection, — something  suggested  by  that 
train  of  thought. 

How  true  it  is  that  the  Puritans  originated  no  new 
truth  I  How  true  it  is,  also,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  not 
truth  which  agitates  the  world  I  Plato  in  the  groves  of 
the  Academy  sounded  on  and  on  to  the  utmost  depth  of 
philoaophyt  but  Athens  was  quiet  Calling  around  him 
the  choicest  minds  of  Greece,  he  pointed  out  the  worth* 
lessneas  of  their  altars  and  the  sham  of  public  life,  but 
Athens  was  quiet, — it  was  all  fpeeukuian.  When  SocraF- 
tes  wicked  the  streets  of  Athens,  and,  questioning  every* 
day  life,  struck  the  altar  till  the  faith  of  the  passer-by 
faltered,  it  came  close  to  €u:tianj  and  immediately  tliey 
gave  him  hemlock,  for  the  city  was  turned  upside  down. 
I  might  find  a  better  illustration  in  the  streets  of  Jerusa- 
lem. What  the  Puritans  gave  the  world  was  not  thought, 
but  AcnOK.  Europe  bad  ideas,  but  she  was  letting  *1 
dare  not  wait  upon  /  woutd^^  like  the  cat  in  the  adage. 
The  Puritans,  with  native  pluck,  launched  out  into  the 
deep  sea.  Men,  who  called  themselves  thinkers,  had  been 
creeping  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  headland  to  head- 
land, in  tlieir  timidity ;  the  Pilgrims  launched  boldly  out 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  trusted  God.  [Loud  applause.] 
That  is  the  claim  they  have  upon  posterity.  It  was 
AciioN  that  made  them  what  they  were. 

Noy  they  did  not  originate  anything,  but  they  planted ; 


fr^mUl  iM$  Hw{  m  ih0t  mam  ^Mwmmm^  wni  vaflm^  m  die 
«»m^  i#i#iir4^  MMifi^r  «i#l  mni  dut  diev-  Sd  in  I4S0. 
f  f  i«  Ik  mu<fmlu>f.  Tn0t  n^^mm  «£  VtM  wnuU  be.  m  1355^ 
tuvt  fi%  P1yiikVfsth«  Kfic  in  Cin—i,  \Z^md  dheen.}  SqIo» 
nv^'f  T^rmpi^,  th#r7  e^  tM^  iwl  the  Imik  mfiun  of  Eg{BD- 
fm<f'r^m  ^tr^  mr^mMfi,  —  be  antidpefied  FnniESn.  Do 
jrnt  Mi^jfMr,  a  fifJUimtm  i^iA  mivm^  be  wimld  stop  at  Eghfi* 
»?    Ma, be* 


ai 


,  Mb  to  mmi  awnaepn  bodi  wstf  at  the  mm 
amd  wi^re  cmfy  he  who  went  and  hn  vho  reeeired  ihoiikl 
knovr  what  ihe  mtemmfgtm  were. 

Do  70a  woffum  tiui,  if  Elder  Brewster  ooold  oome  np 
froB  Us  gnve  to-daj,  be  would  be  eontented  with  the 
CcngirtgK&mMl  Church  and  the  fire  pointo  of  Calrin? 
Not  Sir;  be  would  add  to  hit  creed  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law,  the  Uodergroond  Bailraad,  and  the  thousand  Sharpens 
Biflea,addmied'' Kama*,'*  and  labelled ''Books.*'  [En- 
thosiastic  and  long-continued  applause.]  My  idea  is,  if  he 
took  his  staff  in  his  hand  and  went  off  to  exchange  pulpits, 
yon  mi^  hear  of  him  at  the  Music  Hall  of  Boston  [where 
Ber.  Thbodorb  Pabkeb  preaches]  and  the  Plymoudi 
Church  at  Brooklyn  [Rev.  Hbkrt  Ward  Beechbe*b]« 
[Renewed  applause.] 

We  should  bear  in  mind  development  when  we  criticise 
the  Pilgrims,  —  where  they  would  be  to-day.  Indeed,  to 
be  as  good  as  our  fitthers,  we  must  be  better.  Imitation  is 
not  discipleship.  When  some  one  sent  a  cracked  plate  to 
China  to  have  a  set  made,  every  piece  in  the  new  set  had 
a  crack  in  it.  The  copies  of  1620  and  1787  you  com- 
monly see  have  the  eradk^  and  very  large,  too.  Tliee  and 
thou,  a  stationary  hat,  bad  grammar  and  worse  manners, 
with  an  ugly  coat,  are  not  George  Fox  in  1855.  You  will 
recognise  him  in  any  one  who  rises  from  the  lap  of  artificial 
life,*fliiigs  away  its  softness,  and  startles  you  with  the  sight 
of  a  MAN.  Neither  do  I  acknowledge,  Sir,  the  right  of 
Plymouth  to  the  whole  rock.  No,  the  rock  underlies  all 
America;  it  only  crops  out  here.  [Cheers.]  It  has  cropped 
out  a  great  many  times  in  our  history.  You  may  recognize 
it  always.  Old  Putnam  stood  upon  it  at  Bunker  Hill,  when 
he  said  to  the  Yankee  boys,  "  Don't  fire  till  you  see  the 
wliites  of  tlieir  eyes."  Ingraliam  had  it  for  ballast  when 
he  put  his  little  sloop  between  two  Austrian  frigates,  and 
threatened  to  blow  them  out  of  the  water,  if  they  did  not 
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respect  thfi  broad  eagle  of  tlia  United  States,  in  the  case 
of  Koszta*  JcfR'rson  had  it  for  a  writing*desk  when  h& 
drafted  the  Dcclamtion  of  Indt^|>endence  and  the  "Statute 
of  Religiona  Liberty'*  for  Virginia.  Lovejoy  rested  his 
musket  upon  it  when  they  would  not  let  him  print  at  Al* 
ton,  and  he  said,  "  Death  or  tipce  speech  I  "  I  reco^izt?d 
the  clink  of  it  to-day,  when  tlie  apostle  of  the  "^^  Higher 
Law'*  came  to  lay  his  garland  of  everlasting — none  a 
better  ri^lt  than  he  —  upon  the  monument  of  the  Pil- 
grims. [Euthusiaiittc  cheering*]  He  says  he  is  not  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrinia.  That  is  a  mistake*  There  h 
a  pedigree  of  the  body  and  a  pedigree  of  the  mind,  [Ap- 
plause.] Ho  Iviiowa  so  much  about  the  Maj^lower,  thiit, 
as  they  say  in  the  West,  I  know  he  was  **  tkar.^^  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause,]  Ay,  Sir,  the  rock  cropped  out  again* 
Garrison  had  it  fur  an  imposing-stone  when  he  looked  in 
the  faces  of  seventeen  millions  of  angrj*^  men  and  printed 
his  sublime  pledge,  "  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch,  and 
I  will  be  heard."     [Great  cheering.] 

Sir,  you  say  you  are  going  to  raise  a  monument  to  the 
Pilgrims.  I  know  where  I  would  place  it,  if  I  had  a 
vote.  I  should  place  one  corner-stone  on  the  rock,  and 
the  other  on  that  level  spot  where  fifty  of  the  one  hun- 
dred were  buried  before  the  winter  was  over.  In  that 
touching,  eloquent,  terrific  picture  of  what  the  Pilgrims 
passed  through,  rather  than  submit  to  compromise,  which 
the  orator  sketched  for  us  to-day,  he  omitted  to  mention 
that  one  half  of  their  number  went  down  into  the  grave  ; 
but  the  remainder  closed  up  shoulder  to  shoulder,  as  firm, 
unflinching,  hopeful  as  ever.  Yes,  death  rather  than  the 
compromise  of  Elizabeth.  [Loud  applause.]  I  would 
write  on  their  monument  two  mottoes  :  one,  "  The  Right 
is  more  than  our  country  I  "  and  over  the  graves  of  the 
fifty,  ''  Death,  rather  than  Compromise  !  '*  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  dclest  that  word.     It  is  so  dangerous,  I  would  not 
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Iiave  it  even  in  matters  of  expediency.  As  the  Irishman 
said  in  Jefierson's  day,  when  the  ^^  tme-blne  "  Democrats 
took  him  from  the  emigrant  ship,  naturalized  him  at  once, 
then  harried  to  the  hallot-box,  urging  him  to  vote  the 
tnxe  Democratic,  gwemvMvA  ticket,  *^  The  gwemmeni !  I 
never  knew  a  government  which  was  not  the  devil.  Give 
me  the  opposition  I "  [Laughter.]  The  very  word  is 
misleading,  —  out  with  it  I  I  would  never  have  a  com- 
promise for  anything. 

My  friend,  Governor  Boutwell,  says  the  Puritans  had 
no  taste  in  architecture.  I  remember  the  first  vote  passed 
after  they  landed ;  it  was,  that  each  man  build  his  own 
house.  [Cheers.]  I  am  for  having  each  man  build  his 
own  mental  house  now,  without  having  too  much  uni- 
formity in  the  architecture,  and,  at  any  rate,  keeping  clear 
of  compromises  and  smothering  phrases,  and  all  shams  and 
delusions. 

What  did  the  Pilgrims  do  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  was  a  great 
question  at  that  day  which  course  to  take.  Cromwell  and 
Hampden  stood  on  one  side.  Carver  and  Bradford  on  the 
other.  Which  would  best  reform  the  English  government, 
staying  at  home  or  going  away  ?  History  answers  which 
efibcted  the  most.  Which  has  struck  the  heaviest  blows 
at  the  English  aristocracy,  the  efforts  of  those  who  stood 
nearest,  or  the  sight  and  exnaple  of  America,  as  she 
loomed  up  in  gigantic  proportions  ?  Mr.  President,  they 
say  that  Michael  Angelo  once  entered  a  palace  at  Rome 
where  Raphael  was  ornamenting  the  ceiling,  and  as  An- 
gelo walked  round,  he  saw  that  all  the  figures  were  too 
small  for  the  room.  Stopping  a  moment,  he  sketched  on 
one  side  an  immense  head  proportioned  to  the  chamber ; 
and  when  his  friends  asked  him  why,  his  reply  was, 
**  I  criticise  by  creation,  not  by  finding  fault."  Carver 
and  Bradford  did  so.  They  came  across  the  water, 
created   a  great  model  state,   and    bade   England    take 
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warning.  The  EJmturgli  Reviewer  may  be  seen  mnning 
up  and  doivn  tlie  aides  of  tbc  Pilgrmis,  and  taking  tlieir 
measure, —  where  does  lie  get  hi  a  yardstick?  He  get^  it 
from  the  very  institutioiis  tliey  made  for  himp  [Applatift©,] 
He  would  never  liave  known  how  to  criticise,  if  their 
creations  had  not  taught  liim. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  have  aires-'"  detained  yau  much 
longer  than  I  would »  Surely  to  ay  the  Puritans  have 
received  their  fit  interpreter.  "We  know  them-  Their 
great  principles  we  are  to  carry  v  itli  ua  ;  that  one  idea» 
persistency,  —  that  was  their  polar  star,  and  it  is  the  key 
to  all  their  success.  They  never  lost  sight  of  it.  They 
sometimes  talked  for  Buncombe  ;  tlney  did  it  when  they 
professed  allegiance  to  Eliseabeth.  Our  fathers  did  it  when 
they  professed  allegiance  to  George  lll.^  —  it  was  only  for 
Buncombe  1  [Laughter-]  Put,  concealed  under  the  vel- 
vet phrase,  there  was  the  stem  Puritan  muscle,  which  held 
on  to  individual  right. 

The  Puritans  believed  that  institutions  were  made  for 
man.  Europe  established  a  civilization,  which,  like  that 
of  Greece,  made  the  state  everything,  the  man  nothing. 
The  man  was  made  for  the  institutions  ;  the  man  was 
made  for  the  clothes.  The  Puritans  said,  "  No,  let  us  go 
out  and  make  clothes  for  the  man  ;  let  us  make  institutions 
for  men  !  "  That  is  the  radical  principle,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  runs  through  all  their  history.  You  could  not 
beguile  them  with  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  "  charm  he 
never  so  wisely";  but  down  through  all  the  weary  years 
of  colonial  history  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Puritan  pulse  beat  in  unquailing,  never-faltering  allegiance 
to  this  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  man.  Let  us  hold  on 
to  it ;  it  is  to  be  our  salvation. 

Mr.  President,  the  toast  to  which  you  called  upon  me 
to  respond  says  our  fathers  have  secured  prosperity  and 
peace.     Yes,  "  secured  '*  it.     It  is  not  here  ;  we  have  not 
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jet  got  it|  bat  we  shall  have  it.  It  10  all  *'  secured,"  for 
th^  planted  so  wisely,  it  will  come.  They  planted  their 
odt  or  pfaie  tree  in  the  broad  lines  of  New  England,  and 
gave  it  room  to  grow.  Their  great  care  was,  that  it  should 
grow,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  Ooethe  says,  that,  if  you 
plant  an  oak  in  a  flower-vase,  either  the  oak  must  wither 
or  the  yase  crack :  some  men  go  for  saving  the  vase.  Too 
many  now«ardays  have  that  anxiety  s  the  Puritans  would 
here  let  it  crack.  So  say  I.  If  there  is  anything  thkt 
cannot  bear  free  thought,  let  it  crack.  There  is  a  class 
among  us  so  conservative,  that  they  are  afraid  the  roof 
will  come  down  if  you  sweep  off  the  cobwebs.  As  Doug- 
lass Jerrold  says,  "  They  can  never  fiilly  relish  the  new 
moon,  out  of  respect  for  that  venerable  institution,  the  old 
one."     [Great  merriment  and  applause.] 

Why,  Sir,  the  first  constitution  ever  made  was  framed 
in  the  Mayflower.  It  was  a  very  good  constitution, 
parent  of  all  that  have  been  made  since,  —  a  goodly 
family,  some  bad  and  some  good.  The  parent  was  laid 
aside  on  the  shelf  the  moment  the  progress  of  things  re- 
quired it.  I  hope  none  of  the  children  have  grown  so 
strong  that  they  can  prevent  the  same  event  befalling 
themselves  when  necessity  requires.  Hold  on  to  that  idea 
with  true  New  England  persistency,  —  the  sacredness  of 
individual  man,  —  and  everything  else  will  evolve  from  it. 
The  Phillipses,  Mr.  President,  did  not  come  from  Ply- 
mouth ;  they  made  their  longest  stay  at  Andover.  Let  me 
tell  you  an  Andover  story.  One  day,  a  man  went  into  a 
store  there,  and  began  telling  about  a  fire.  "  There  had 
•never  been  such  a  fire,"  he  said,  "in  the  county  of  Essex. 
A  man  going  by  Deacon  Pettingill's  bam  saw  an  owl 
on  the  ridge-pole.  He  fired  at  the  owl,  and  the  wadding 
some  how  or  other,  getting  into  the  sliingles,  set  tlie  hay 
on  fire,  and  it  was  all  destroyed,  —  ten  tons  of  hay,  six 
head  of  cattle,  the  finest  horse  in  the  country,*'  &c.     The 
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Deacon  waa  nearly  crazed  by  it.  The  men  in  the  store 
began  exclaiming  and  com oien ting  upon  it,  **  What  a 
loss  I  "  says  one.  "Why,  the  Deacon  willwellmgL  break 
down  under  it,"  says  another.  And  so  thej  went  on, 
speculating  one  after  another,  and  the  conversation  drifted 
on  in  all  sorts  of  conjee tures.  At  last,  a  quiet  man,  who 
sat  spitting  in  the  lire,  looked  u  and  asked,  "  Did  hti 
hit  the  owi?'*  [Tumultuous  appkuse.]  That  man  wm 
made  for  the  sturdy  reformer,  of  one  idea^  whom  Mr* 
Seward  described* 

No  matter  what  the  name  of  the  thing  be  ;  no  natter 
what  the  sounding  phrase  is,  what  tub  be  thrown  to  the 
whale,  always  ask  the  politician  ajid  the  divine,  **  Did  he 
hit  that  owl  ?  "  Is  liberty  safe  ?  Is  man  sacred  ?  They 
say,  Sir,  I  am  a  fanatic,  and  so  I  am.  But,  Sir,  none  of 
us  have  yet  risen  hi^ch  enough-  Afar  off,  I  eee  Carver 
and  Bradford,  and  I  mean  to  get  up  to  them.  [Loud 
cheers.] 


LETTER 

TO  JUDGE   SHAW  AND   PRESIDENT  WALKER.* 


TmUSMXSEL  SHAW,  CtdtfJudkt  if  MoMtackmeUa,  md 

JAHES  WALKEB»  PrmdaU  of  Harvard  UmmnUg, 

GENTLEMEN:  Now  that  the  press  has  ceased  its 
ridicnle  of  jonr  homage  to  Morphj  at  the  Revere 
Honae,— a  criticism  of  little  importance,  —  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent liie  scene  to  70a  in  a  different  light. 

Yon,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  represent  the  law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ;  to  70a,  Mr.  President,  is  committed  ihe 
moral  gnardianship  of  the  joung  men  of  her«  University. 
Tet  I  find  yon  both  at  a  table  of  revellers,  under  a  roof 
whose  chief  support  and  profit  come  from  the  illegal  sale 
of  intoxicating  drink,  and  which  boasts  itself  the  champion 
and  head  of  an  organized,  flagrant,  and  avifwed  contempt 
of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  No  one  was  surprised 
to  see  at  your  side  a  Mayor  who  owes  his  office  to  the 
votes  of  that  disorderly  band  whose  chief  is  the  Revere 
House.  Few  wondered  at  the  presence  of  a  Professor 
placed  by  private  munificence  to  watch  over  the  piety  and 
morals  of  your  College,  Mr.  President ;  though  a  manly 
protest  against  fashionable  vice  might  do  something  to  re- 

♦  The  hotels  of  Boeton,  with  the  connivance  of  the  City  Goyernment, 
refoao  to  obey  the  Bilaine  Liquor  Law  of  Massachosetts.  The  Rerere  House, 
the  moat  fashionable  of  our  hotels,  was  chosen  to  ofTer  a  public  dinner  to 
Morphy,  at  which  were  present  Judge  Shaw,  President  Walker,  the  Mayor, 
Profesaor  Huntington,  and  other  dignitaries. 
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deem  the  o£Bce  from  seeming  only  an  eavos-dropping  spy 
on  the  opinions  and  manners  of  young  men. 

But  you,  Mr,  Cliief  Justice,  know  that,  three  quarters, 
if  not  four  fifths,  of  all  crime  result  from  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion ;  that  nine  tenths,  at  least,  of  all  the  murderers  you 
have  sent  to  the  gallows  had  never  been  murderers  Imd 
tliey  not  first  been  drunkards  You  can  look  round  you, 
and  back  for  fifty  years,  and  s<  places  at  the  bar  and  on 
the  bench,  once  filled  by  geniuji  nd  hope,  now  vacant, — 
their  tenants  in  drunkards*  gravt  i.  Yon  know  how  fear- 
ful the  peril  which  modem  ilimtion,  and  especialty 
popular  institutions,  encounter  f^  n  the  clieapness  of  liquor, 
and  the  habits  of  indulgence  ii  all  our  great  cities ;  yuu 
know  the  long  and  earnest  lal  s  of  noble  men,  for  fifty 
years,  in  both  hemispheres,  aga*ust  this  evil^  and  tlie  mo- 
mentous experiment  they  are  trymg  of  legal  prohibition  to 
arrest  it,  resulting  here  in  a  stringent  law  against  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  You  know  also  that  the  Revere 
House  is  the  insolent  leader  of  that  heartless  and  selfish 
faction  which,  defeated  before  tlie  people,  seeks,  by  un- 
blushing defiance  of  law,  to  overbear  opinion  and  statute. 

And  you,  Mr.  President,  the  moral  guardian  of  the 
young  men  of  our  University,  well  know  its  venerable 
statutes  and  unceasing  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  wine 
within  its  walls.  You  know  how  many,  often  the  bright- 
est, names  on  your  catalogue,  too  early  marked  with  the 
asterisk  of  death,  owe  their  untimely  end  to  wine.  Both 
of  you  know  that  the  presence  of  men  holding  such  offices 
as  yours  goes  as  far  as  recreant  office  and  reputation  can 
to  make  a  bad  roof  respectable. 

Yet  I  find  you  both  at  a  midnight  revel,  doing  your 
utmost  to  give  character  to  a  haunt  which  boasts  its  open 
and  constant  defiance  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  State,  sol- 
emnly expressed  in  its  statutes. 

No  one  denies.  Gentlemen,  your  right  to  indulge  what 
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social  habita  joa  please  in  the  privacj  of  your  own  dwell- 
ings ;  or,  in  travelling,  to  use  the  customary  accommoda- 
tions of  an  inn^  even  though  intoxicating  drink  is  sold  on 
its  premises.  Few  will  care  to  criticise,  if,  choosing  some 
decent  roof,  you  join  your  fellows  and  mock  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  community  by  a  public  carousal.  But 
while  you  hold  these  high  offices,  we,  the  citizens  of  a 
Commonwealth  whose  character  you  represent,  emphati- 
cally deny  your  right  to  appear  at  illegal  revels  in  a  gilded 
grog-shop,  which,  but  for  the  sanction  of  such  as  you,  had 
long  ago  met  tlft  indictment  it  deserves.  How  can  we 
expect  the  police  to  execute  a  law  upon  which  the  Chief 
Justice  pours  contempt  by  his  example  ?  How  shall  the 
grand  jury  indict  the  nuisance  of  which  the  Supreme 
Bench  has,  for  an  hour,  made  a  part?  We,  the  citizens, 
have  a  ri^t  to  claim  that,  should  public  opinion,  by  our 
labofSi  reach  the  point  of  presenting  these  gorgeous  grog- 
shops at  the  criminal  bar,  we  shall  not  find  their  fi^uent- 
en  on  the  bench. 

Again  and  again,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  have  I  heard  yoo, 
at  critical  moments,  in  a  voice  whose  earnest  emotion  half 
checked  its  utterance,  remind  your  audience  of  the  sacred 
duty  resting  on  each  man  to  respect  and  obey  the  law; 
assuring  us  that  the  welfare  of  society  was  bound  up  in 
this  individual  submission  to  existing  law.  How  shall  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  reconcile  the  grave  sincerity  of  the 
nu^uftrate  with  this  heedless  disregard  by  the  man  of  most 
important  laws  ?  If,  again,  the  times  should  call  you  to 
bid  us  smother  justice  and  humanity  at  the  command  of 
statutes,  we  may  remind  you  with  what  heartless  indiffer- 
ence you  treated  the  law  you  were  sworn  and  paid  to 
uphold,  and  one  on  which  the  hearts  of  the  best  men  in 
the  State  were  most  strongly  set.  Was  it  not  enough  that 
you  let  History  paint  you  bowing  beneath  a  slave-hunter's 
chain  to  enter  your  own  court-room  ?  but  must  you  also 
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present  yourself  in  public,  lifting  to  your  lips  the  wine- 
cup,  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  State  over  whose  courts 
you  preside,  it  is  an  indictable  offenca  and  a  nuisance  to 
sell  you? 

And  let  me  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  even  your 
young  men  sometimes  pause  amid  scenes  of  tern  potion,  or 
in  our  streets,  where  every  tenth  door  opens  to  vice, — 
pause  at  some  chance  thought  of  home  or  rising  regard  for 
the  sentiment  of  the  community.  And,  Sir,  should  such 
frail  purpose  of  even  one  youth  falter  before  the  sight  of 
his  President  in  a  circle  of  wine-bibbers,mnd  that  fall  lead 
to  an  unhonored  gmve,  you  will  be  bouird  to  remembL»r 
that,  in  the  check  and  example  you  promised  and  were 
expected  and  set  to  hold  upon  him,  yon  wholly  failed; 
that  in  the  most  impressible  moments  of  his  life  he  saw  the 
virtue  of  the  State  struggling  with  its  sensual  indulgence, 
its  lust  of  dishonorable  gain,  its  base  pandering  to  appetite, 
already  too  strong;  and  in  that  struggle  he  saw  your 
weight  ostentatiously  thrown  into  the  scale  of  open  and 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  moral  sense  of  the  State. 
I  remember  well  when,  from  a  pulpit  constantly  boasting 
that  its  new  creed  had  thrown  away  a  formal  and  hollow 
faith  and  brought  in  the  wholesome  doctrine  of  works, 
you  painted,  so  vividly,  how  hard  it  is  for  young  men  to 
say  "  No."  Is  this.  Sir,  the  method  you  choose  to  illus- 
tmte  the  practical  value  of  the  new  faith,  and  this  the  help 
you  extend  to  the  faltering  virtue  of  your  pupils,  giving 
the  sanction  of  your  character  and  oiBce  to  the  prince  of 
mmsellers  and  law-breakers,  and  flinging  insult  on  one 
of  the  noblest  reforms  of  the  age  ? 

I  admit  the  right  and  duty  of  minorities  to  disregard  im- 
moral or  unconstitutional  laws.  But  no  one  ever  thought 
the  prohibitory  law  immoral,  and  you,  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
have  aiBrmed  its  constitutionality.  Neither  do  I  now  ar- 
raign you,  Gentlemen,  for  your  private  habit  of  wine-drink- 
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ing*  I  do  not  complain  that  a  judge,  who  sees  so  niuch 
crime  come  from  it,  still  gives  it  his  countenance ;  that  a 
clergyman  —  the  chief  apostle  of  whose  faith  declared  he 
would  eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stood,  if  so  doing  made 
bis  brother  to  ofiend  —  still  tlu'ows  that  stumbling-bluck 
in  the  way  of  his  pupils.  But  I  arraign  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  President  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, because,  when  the  rum  interest  of  the  State  is  mar- 
slialling  its  strength  to  beat  down  a  good  and  constitutional 
law  by  gross,  open,  and  avowed  disobedience,  they  are 
found  lending  their  names,  character,  and  o£5ce  to  give  re- 
spectability to  the  grog-shop  whose  wealth  enables  it  to 
lead  that  dishonorable  and  disloyal  effort.  As  a  citizen,  I 
claim  that  you  disgraced  your  places,  if  not  yourselves ; 
and  I  hope  the  day  will  come  when  such  insult  by  such 
high  oflScers  to  any  statute  of  the  Commonwealth,  much 
more  to  one  representing  its  highest  moral  purpose,  will 
be  deemed  cause  enough  to  impeach  the  one  and  remove 
the  other. 

WENDELL   FfllLLIFS. 
AogM  1,  1859. 
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TICK.  PRESIDENT  AND  LADIES  AND  GENTLE- 
ifX  MEN:  I  feel  half  indined  to  borrow  a  little  wit 
from  an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
— ^  Mj  DooUe,  and  how  he  undid  me," — and  a^,  ^I 
agree  entire! j  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  taken  his 
feat.^*  [Laughter.]  ^^So  mnch  has  been  said,  and  so 
well  said,  diat  I  feel  there  is  no  need  of  mj  oocnpjing 
y<mr  attention/*  [Renewed  laughter.]  But  then  I  should 
lose  the  hearty  satis&ction  it  gires  me  to  saj  with  what 
delight  I  stand  upon  this  platform,  and  how  sincerelj  I 
appreciate  the  honor  yon  do  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  allow- 
ing me  to  aid  in  opening  this  course  of  lectures.  I  know. 
Sir,  that  you  hoped,  as  I  did,  that  this  post  would  be  filled 
by  our  great  Senator,  who  seeks  health  on  a  foreign  soiL 
No  one  laments  more  sincerely  than  I  do  that  he  felt  it 
impossible  and  inconsistent  with  his  other  duties  to  be 
here.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  a  word  eren  from  Charles  Sumner.  [Hearty 
applause.] 

Appreciating  the  lyceum  system  as  I  do,  looking  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the  national  school,  truly 
American  in  its  origin,  and  eminently  republican  in  its 
character  and  end,  I  feel  how  eloquently  his  voice  would 
have  done  it  jtmticc.  For  this  is  no  common  evening,  Mr. 
President     The  great  boast  of  New  England  is  liberal 

•  Tnimvky  Lectare  deiiTWBd  in  Botcon,  Odolwr  4, 1859 
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eultond  and  toleration.  Easier  to  preach  than  to  practise  I 
Manj  lycemns  ha^e  opened  their  doors  to  men  of  different 
shades  cS  opinion,  and  some  few  have  even  granted  a  fiur 
amount  of  liberty  in  the  choice  of  sabject,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  individnal  opinion.  None  of  us  can  forget,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  the  eminently  catholic  spirit  and  brilliant 
success  of  that  course  of  Antislavery  Lectures  in  the  winter 
of  1854  and  1855,  which  we  owed  chiefly  to  the  energy 
and  to  the  brare  and  liberal  spirit  of  Dr.  James  W.  Stone. 
But  you  go.  Gentlemen,  an  arrow's  flight  beyond  all  ly- 
ceums;  for,  recognizing  the  essential  character  of  civiliaaa- 
tion,  you  pkce  upon  your  platform  the  representatives  of 
each  sex  and  of  both  races.  Tes,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
you  will  listen  to  consummate  eloquence,  never  heard  in 
Boston  before  from  the  lyceum  platform,  because  ^*  guilty 
of  a  skin  not  colored  like  our  own."  [Applause.]  And 
yon  will  listen,  besides,  to  woman,  graceftilly  standing  on 
a  platform  which  boasts  itself  the  source  of  national  educa- 
tion. For  decent  justice  has  not  been  done  to  woman,  in 
regard  to  her  influence,  either  upon  literature  or  society ; 
and  I  welcome  with  inexpressible  delight  the  inauguration 
of  a  course  of  lectures  national  and  American  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  words. 

^  There  are  men  who  prate  about "  nationality,"  and  "  the 
empire,"  and  *^  manifest  destiny," — using  brave  words^ 
when  their  minds  rise  no  higher  than  some  petty  mass  of 
white  States  making  money  out  of  cotton  and  com.  My 
idea  of  American  nationality  makes  it  the  last  best  growth 
of  the  thoughtful  mind  of  the  century,  treading  under  foot 
sex  and  race,  caste  and  condition,  and  collecting  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  what  deserves  the  name  of  an  empire, 
under  the  shelter  of  noble,  just,  and  equal  laws,  all  races, 
all  customs,  all  religions,  all  languacres,  all  literature,  and 
all  ideas.  I  remember,  a  year  or  two  ago,  they  told  us  of 
a  mob  at  Milwaukie  that  forced  a  nian  to  bring  out  the 
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deserves  the  name  of  the  most  controlling  element  in  the 
history  of  the  two  centuries  just  finished  ?  And  yet  this 
is  the  realm  of  woman^  the  throne  which,  like  a  first  con- 
queror, she  finmded  and  then  filled. 

So  with  literature.  The  literature  of  three  centuries 
ago  is  not  decent  to  be  read :  we  expurgate  it  Within 
a  hundred  years,  woman  has  become  a  reader,  and  for  that 
reason,  as  much  or  more  than  anything  else,  literature  has 
sprung  to  a  higher  leveL  No  need  now  to  expurgate  all 
you  read.  Woman,  too,  is  now  an  author  ;  and  I  under- 
take to  say  that  the  literature  of  the  next  century  will  be 
richer  than  the  classic  epochs,  for  that  cause.  Truth  is 
one  forever,  absolute ;  but  opinion  is  truth  filtered  through 
the  moods,  the  blood,  the  disposition,  of  the  spectator. 
Man 'has  looked  at  creation,  and  given  us  his  impressions, 
in  Ghreek  literature  and  English,  one-sided,  half-way,  all 
awry.  -  Woman  now  takes  the  stand  to  give  us  her  views 
of  Qod's  works  and  her  own  creation  ;  and  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  woman,  though  equal,  is  eternally  difierent  from 
man,  just  in  that  proportion  will  the  literature  of  the  next 
centmry  be  doubly  rich,  because  we  shall  have  both  sides. 
Tou  might  as  well  plant  yourself  in  the  desert,  under  the 
changeless  gray  and  blue,  and  assert  that  you  have  seen 
all  the  wonders  of  God's  pencD,  as  maintain  that  a  male 
literature,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Asiatic,  can  be  anything  but  a 
Iialf  part,  poor  and  one-sided ;  as  well  develop  only  mus- 
cle, shutting  out  sunshine  and  color,  and  starving  the  flesh 
from  your  angular  limbs,  and  then  advise  men  to  scorn 
Titian's  flesh  and  the  Apollo,  since  you  have  exhausted 
manly  beauty,  as  think  to  stir  all  the  depths  of  music  with 
only  half  the  chords.  [Applause.]  The  diapason  of  hu- 
man thought  was  never  struck  till  Christian  culture  sum- 
moned* woman  into  the  republic  of  letters  ;  and  experience 
as  well  as  nature  tells  us,  ^^  what  God  hath  joined,  let  not 
man  put  asunder."     [Applause.] 
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I  welcome  woman,  tlifirefoi^e,  to  the  platform  of  the 

world *s  teachers,  and  I  look  upon  the  world,  in  a  very 
impoi'Umt  sense,  as  one  great  school.  As  Humboldt  said, 
ten  years  ago,  "  Governments,  religion,  property,  books, 
are  nothhig  but  the  scafiblding  to  build  a  man.  Eailh 
holds  up  to  her  Master  no  fruit  but  the  finished  man,*^ 
Education  h  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  control- 
ling anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man.  To  change  Bryant  a 
little: 

"  The  UillB» 

Kodc.nbbed  and  axicicnt  ft«  the  sun, 

The  Tenemblo  woods,  riwra  ihat  moTO 

Id  iiL^jvfltjp  And  cl]<^  cH>iTiplftJt]mj^  hrookfl 

Timt  m»ke  die  mciu1i>WEi  grccn,  and,  poun^  nmud  ftU 

Old  OLfaii'i*  i£vny  nrnl  mclflnolioly  wai»t£!, 

Ans  hut  the  fiolomn  dccoratiuaB  all  ♦  ■ 

Of  the  gT«at  $c/iooi  of  man." 

It  is  in  this  light  and  for  this  value  that  I  appreciate  the 
lyceura.  We  have  four  sources  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try, —  talk,  literature,  government,  religion.  The  lyceum 
makes  one  and  the  most  important  element  of  each.  It  is 
a  church,  without  a  creed,  and  with  a  constant  rotation  of 
clergymen.  [Applause.]  It  teaches  closer  ethics  than 
the  pulpit.  Let  lyceum  committees  debate  whether  they 
shall  invite  Theodore  Parker,  or  theological  papers  scold 
because  Beecher  stands  on  your  platform,  and  out  of  such 
debate  the  people  will  pick  a  lesson  of  toleration  better, 
more  real,  and  more  impressive  than  Locke's  Treatise  or 
a  dozen  sermons  could  give  them.  Responsibility  teaches 
as  nothing  else  can.  That  is  God's  great  motor  power. 
When  your  horse  cannot  move  his  load,  throw  a  sack  of 
grain  on  his  back  and  he  draws  easily  on.  He  draws  by 
weight,  not  by  muscle.  Give  the  masses  nothing  to  do, 
and  they  will  topple  down  thrones  and  cut  throats ;  give 
them  the  government,  as  here,  and  they  will  make  pulpits 
useless  and  colleges  an  impertinence.     It  is  the  best  part 
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of  literature,  too,  for  it  is  the  onlj  part  tliat  is  vital.  I 
value  letters.  I  thank  God  that  I  was  taught  for  many 
years ;  enough  to  see  inside  the  sham. 

The  upper  tier  of  letters  is  mere  amateur;  does  not 
understand  its  own  business.  William  H.  Prescott  would 
have  washed  his  hand  twice,  had  Walker  the  filibuster 
grasped  it  unwittingly ;  but  he  sits  down  in  his  study  and 
writes  the  history  of  filibusters,  respectable  only  because 
they  died  three  hundred  years  ago!  He  did  not  know 
that  he  was  the  mere  annalist  of  the  Walkers  and  Jefier- 
aon  Davises  of  that  age.     [Applause.] 

[In  this  connection,  Mr.  Phillips  referred  to  Bunyan  and 
to  Shakespeare,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  point  tliat  the 
literature  which  is  of  use  is  the  literature-  that  is  not  hon- 
ored as  such  when  it  is  written.] 

So  it  is  with  government.  Government  arrogates  to  it- 
self that  it  alone  forms  men.  As  well  might  the  man  down 
here  in  the  court-house,  who  registers  the  birth  of  children, 
imagine  that  he  was  the  father  of  all  the  children  he  regis- 
ters. [Loud  laughter.]  Everybody  knows  that  govern- 
ment never  began  anything.  It  is  the  whole  world  that 
thinks  and  governs.  Books,  churches,  governments,  are 
what  we  make  them.  France  is  Catholic,  and  has  a  pope ; 
but  she  is  the  most  tolerant  country  in  the  world  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  New  England  is  Protestant,  and  has 
toleration  written  all  over  her  statute-book ;  but  she  has  a 
pope  in  every  village,  and  the  first  thing  that  tests  a  boy*s 
courage  is  to  dare  to  difier  from  his  father.  [Applause.] 
Popes  1  why,  we  have  got  two  as  signal  popes  as  they  had 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago,  —  there  is  Bellows  at 
Avignon  and  Adams  at  Rome.  [Great  merriment,  fol- 
lowed by  loud  applause.]  So  with  government.  Some 
think  government  forms  men.     Let  us  take  an  example. 

Take  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Webster  as  measures  and 
examples  ;  two  great  men,  remarkably  alike.     Neither  of 


U't-fff  C'«ri*r  Wl  dti  #^i^ifi«J  idf'A.  [I^AOghter.^  Neither 
V«.i,<  |<ffi|/  Atpv  <'!''«  !>■'  IvrtTnwcrl.  Both  borrowed  tp^iu 
oi.y  .|.tcff  i^f^  Im^'Ii  mv  low,  ficifth  or  iKiuth,  friend  or  enemy. 
1^,1  If  •*c.fi'  woAilioncH  k«,  noi  %iin<lii  ;  rn*alureft,  not  crea- 
fi.f»       V*-*   V^*'\  ilu'i   I'fii^liiii'i'fi  idol.  —  the  unqaestioiieJ 

)«i.4fi)    if<    \\^u    H«lf-afi|fii  o(    fill*  «;^r  ;    WflMiT  thc  dUp^CcJ 

fff,.!  lH«iiVfM|)«  iliul  «»<  «  lirokrn  niul  niiiu-d  j>sirty.  Why? 
|.  •niifiMi.  Hii'  «Ii<Kt«ii«p.  WoliMrr  lK»rrci\vrd  free  trade  of 
c  .lUfiuii.  ntui  tniiO  tif  riuv  ;  took  \\\s  constitutional  pri»- 
•  i|ili»  Infill  Mnrt»h(ill«  Ium  roMHlitutioua]  U^aminpr  from 
^^.IM,  n»ii!  hif  «lti«hnip  of  iri'UMon  frtim  Mr.  George  Tick- 
iitii  c'mHi«  (liMiiiliiPi]  i  mid  ho  fi»llowc«d  Cluuming  and 
C^(n'(»on  ft  litn*»  «»iv^  Uu»n  Inniod  dnughfare  in  tlie  wake 
o(  n.iMul'in  nnd  l>n\i«  |n|i|»lHn«r  and  a  few  hisses]  :  at 
Iti  .f,  \\\\\\  .Mv^.^•n«ln  Sidiu'x  (?n\  lJ«H»d  UiiU  yot  as:  I  think 
hti«  I  nw»d  r.^  fK«<*)Non  i<>.  hr  dm^laiv*!  \\\v  U»st  logacT  he 
frit! Id  IfihVf  hi*  i'hild«s»«  ^vRv  Tivr  M|MH»oh  and  tlic  e.uim]tlc 
f»1  fii-tni,;  II  :  t>i*»«  r^  r»s*»»ton  S.  U rooks  an<l  Lc^rive  lie 
ff\f«li  If »><>««?«>:  iM  >iinoih««rM)^  «htt^iiv-xioii  Ann  hin^tinx:  slavt^. 
\^y  y\'H\,  n-1t.>ii  r1ti<  nw^i*!*!  ^h*-  hv'K^^u.  \\v  nduikcui  tJir  siavi^ 
tt*it^  :  ii»  iVxA.  vlioii  Hi.  I^Httlr  was  hfWre.AU  he  le; 
V*  ,.ii»f«    i^«»iM    r-Nvoi    hiv   voA-v   «)".    thr    K*st   antisUivt»."n   UK 

i;:.    I^.Osmh    \\^^\    x^-*«v    tir*,    lit-i     inm        Vlr    •*  rhaiurt*«- 
iiN-i^-N    ii»^U»<i%»>.    ^•*^\li•♦4V.  "    j^-tr-  ■'iiiN'v   nnr    o'    the    Ili»view^ 
.  ,  v,s*^A   mI,v|^«i».  K«t*lf<    %\^   4»^rn;«^   nw^fA'.  am.  di^wTte*!  ovi^r^ 

^ri^  "■  |i,\>M»r«4  l»t*  ^fr**?  ^-«v  <«s-ji'!  nr>\-nTi:  :  Jw  hwn  i- 
yiTAffii       ^'^sv»^«^   .«Ua»^«i    ^v-4%  t,  ««t.*rih.'*{-.  an«     hi     ^'*a7U     tY".' 
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Our  task  is  uftilike  that  of  smne  recent  meetings,  —  JBt- 
lofy,  not  flattery.  [Applause.]  Webster  moved  by  com- 
pidsion  or  calculation,  not  by  conviction.  He  sunk  iVom 
free  trade  to  %  tariif;  from  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to 
Mr.  (3eorge  Ticknor  Curtis ;  from  Oarrison  to  Douglas ; 
from  Algernon  Sidney  to  the  slave  overseers.  I  read  in 
this  one  of  the  dangers  of  our  form  of  government  As 
Tecqueville  says  so  wisely,  *^  The  weakness  of  a  Democ* 
FBcy  is  that,  unless  guarded,  it  merges  in  despotism." 
Such  a  life  is  the  first  step,  and  half  a  dozen  are  the 
Niagara  canying  us  over. 

But  both  ''builded  better  than  they  knew."  Both 
forced  the  outward  world  to  think  for  itself,  and  become 
statesmen.  No  man,  says  D'Israeli,  ever  weakened  gov- 
ernment so  much  as  Peel.  Thank  Heaven  for  that  I  —  so 
much.«gained.  Changing  every  day,  their  admirers  were 
forced  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves.  In  the  country 
once  I  lived  with  a  Democrat  who  never  had  an  opinion 
on  the  day's  news  till  he  had  read  the  Boston  Post. 
[Laughter.]  Such  close  imitation  is  a  little  too  hard. 
Webster's  retainers  fell  off  into  the  easier  track  of  doing 
their  own  thinking.  A  German,  once  sketching  a  Mid- 
dlesex County  landscape,  took  a  cow  for  his  fixed  point  of 
perspective  ;  she  moved,  and  his  whole  picture  was  a  mud- 
dle. Following  Peel  and  Webster  was  a  muddle  ;  hence 
came  tlie  era  a^  outside  agitation,  —  and  those  too  hzy  to 
think  for  themselves  at  least  took  a  fixed  point  for  their 
political  perspective,  —  Garrison  or  Charles  Sumner,  for 
instance. 

[Mr.  Phillips  continued  by  remarking  that  all  the  peo- 
j)le  had  ever  asked  of  government  was,  not  to  take  a  step 
ahead,  not  to  originate  anything,  but  only  to  undo  its  mis- 
takes^ to  take  its  foot  from  off  its  victim,  take  away  its 
custom-houses,  abolish  its  absurd  and  wicked  legislation 
and  free  the  slave.     He  then  proceeded  to  urge  upon  his 


iBsarvet  "ita  iawfrnmv.^  'O?  4?mf  ■iiid'^iaiuL  "fmnufin.. — *iiH 
guefftimiiur  <l*  •vSuneww   'Jimu-  'mriiir*   m..  -v-ni   ai   ihiw.hc 

^t-  iiluiL  iiFvt  «uiiu£!i  11  a»  i'  y*-  tii  nir  dirx.  Tm 
•wiEJit  »  iK^iititi.  —  «imit  •viiiil''^  uiii  «imit  0117-  noli. 
1Bl«i- "V*!!!- iwflier  tiwr  inrmwniS"  H'timihiH  lud  yliwi  uiinir 
TiLun  Viim  "iiwir  luln^wt  iifrar  ii  crair***  frmnanrr  iir  ^1H 
irar-^wf!  «';iiuiixr  aiit  tww:  'Cliiriinmi  mniwiti?  "iiw  iliwiL 
5t"v  liiu«laiii'  iwm  inuw.. — -thwH  imut  iniK  frnuif  niuui 
cUii»7"  "wnruur  n  tiit  luurKtn-iiiu*!*-.  •j'^'inr  iii?  l  Ji^ntc' 
Ciuur-Ji..  L  l^iiUrJ  Oiiir-JK. —  unt  oik  viii  l^'tj*-  Trr-vai^ 
turnir  L  kiuid  tiwirT-  ti-tiHrr.  uiit  flittnidiui  iinmiKTov  n. 
tkkhig  i:  bauk.  'ihtdiiig  tirar  in-  iiiff  iiee£ 
-'■  jltQinmip  tnsDBfr  iBOi'  ciiijiv  wvli^. 
JbJUi  pxonttBp  oiii  m  dniviiiip  mttikiwp  mc. 

nHiuTBF  Trmi  -tbttt  ii  k  nsn  Rtiwurdifsii.  inc  iuut  nf  amdttv 
mid  al  b  Itmr^..  tiuc  mukw  iiim  iMuksi-  :  luiu.  iiiiitihKnutcil 
moii/lit  iifiuliicixift.  and  inp^  is^iiir  ti  m  mnnieci  vhi  tiH- 
iitxHii|!i*  Tipw  -^H*v?>.  iur^it  Jjv«t;  »i  ioiir  h:  till  tiiii.  urr  of 
li»  own  ^nnir^  tiuc  ih  liiwi"  iiii:  fciiov  wi*  iuT.vv  hat  »  irrnud 
Olmrdii  'iiir  iihtttn.>  ytjuwi.  —  fanwd  tnioiu?!!  ior  ul  rsin^  mid 
f(ulaB!<h.  uL  w.rr^.  cre«[k.  mid  -punitHk.  im-  iiuacir  aiu  ii'iu'Tf 
tiK'.:  hruud  eiuiujrii  iv  iimi'  tht  iioor.  teatn  tut  uniorain^ 
«hiiikl  iiit  ^iveiik.  -xuiM  titt*  iuliexu  mid  Iih  tiu-  nurt.  iiurtwr. 
teBumarAafland  oHsu  ite  iia&  d  bod  men. — mmHtorvd 
teBsrome^hiiiK  innauiduKiHtt  »  iionndfid  oii  ihk'  nortt.  m* 
jffe  Qiadfr  oi!'  iuibhiiblt  knid.  tosb^  -wem  whti  cfvibzatinit. 
tad  «■&  twitii  ilttr  lEntfdwL  ]aii|riw£ft:.  and  on  iIh-  «mTtt: 
liliwutrnf^  :u.  -x^Hr  lint  wiiun  hidu  «io]'  thii^iiur  ani:  i'vt 
iBi|r  tB»  BnoBiiie  and  ti*  «teaL     ]ljnad  iqipinom:  .1 

D^  BnH&AQfaiirufa  Tehanar  knnwfi  liif^  ^kiam-  «(•  iittit;. 

JQ  -apiritiudiBii]  and  itftciulkm.  »   **viri^ 

^Qhtiu  JED  iioiHMi  tifiiiru  liriw(«v<er 

aiS  ZHBB  ndialVr  and  -reaiix  bratiustfi  m 

■B  Ae  •o&Bc«  'that  Twefaing 
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die  knd  of  spirit  which  has  stirred  the  heart  and 
lansed  the  brain  of  the  best  men  of  all  ages,  and  given  to 
litentnre  its  sonl.  Does  he  give  no  Jieed  to  that  profetind 
.  of  Coleridge,  —  **  There  are  errors  which  no  wise 
will  treat  with  rudeness  while  there  is  a  probaUli^ 
that  they  may  be  the  refraction  of  some  gileat  truth  still 
below  the  horizon ''  ? 

Tes,  this  **  Broad  Church ''  I  —  humanity  would  weep 
if  it  oyer  came,  for  one  of  its  doctrines  is,  that  the  statute- 
bode  is  more  binding  than  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
that  the  rights  of  private  judgment  are  a  curse.  Save  us 
from  a  Church  not  broad  enough  to  cover  woman  and  the 
slave,  all  the  room  being  kept  for  the  grog-shop  and  the 
theatre, -— provided  the  one  will  keep  sober  enough  to 
make  the  responses,  and  the  other  will  lend  its  embroid- 
ered rags  for  this  new  baby-house.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.] 

The  honors  we  grant  mark  how  high  we  stand,  and 
they  educate  the  fiitnre.  The  men  we  honor,  and  the 
maxims  we  lay  down  in  measuring  our  &vorites,  show  the 
level  and  morals  of  the  time.  Two  names  have  been  in 
every  one's  mouth  of  latci  and  men  have  exhausted  lan- 
guage in  trying  to  express  their  admiration  and  their 
respect.  The  courts  have  covered  the  grave  of  Mr. 
Choate  with  eulogy.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  idea  of  a 
great  lawyer.  We  are  told  that  ^*he  worked  hard," 
"he  never  neglected  his  client,"  "he  flung  over  thp 
discussions  of  the  forum  the  grace  of  a  rare  scholarship," 
"  no  pressure  or  emergency  ever  stirred  him  to  an 
unkind  word."  A  ripe  scholar,  a  profound  lawyer,  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  client,  a  gentleman.  This  is  a  good 
record  surely.  May  he  sleep  in  peace  1  What  he  earned, 
God  grant  he  may  have  1  But  the  bar  that  seeks  to  claim 
for  such  a  one  a  place  among  great  jurists  must  itself  be 
weak  indeed ;  for  this  is  only  to  make  him  out  the  one-eyed 
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monarch  of  the  bli&d.  Not  one  high  monJ  tmit  specified  ; 
not  one  patriotic  act  mentioned  ;  not  one  patriotic  service 
even  claimed.  I^ook.at  Mr.  Webster's  idea  of  what  a 
lawyer  should  be  in  order  to  be  called  great,  in  the  sketch 
he  drew  of  Jeremiah  Mason,  and  notice  what  stress  he 
lays  on  the  religious  and.  moral  elevation,  and  the  glorious 
and  high  purposes  which  crowned  his  life  I  Nothing  of 
this  now  I  I  forget.  Mr*  Hallett  did  testify  for  Mr, 
Choate's  religion  [laughter  and  applause]  ;  but  the  law 
maxim  is,  that  a  witness  should  be  trusted  only  in  matters 
he  imderstands,  and  that  evidence^  therefore,  amounts  to 
nothing.  [Merriment.]  Incessant  eulogy ;  but  not  a 
word  of  one  effort  to  lift  the  yoke  of  cruel  or  unequal 
legislation  from  the  neck  of  its  victim  ;  not  one  attempt  to 
make  the  code  of  his  country  wiser,  purer,  better ;  not  one 
effort  to  bless  his  times  or  breathe  a  higher  moral  purpose 
into  the  community  ;  not  one  blow  struck  for  right  or 
for  liberty,  while  the  battle  of  the  giants  was  going  on 
about  him  ;  not  one  patriotic  act  to  stir  the  hearts  of  his 
idolaters  ;  not  one  public  act  of  any  kind  whatever  about 
whose  merit  friend  or  foe  could  even  quarrel,  unless  when 
he  scouted  our  great  charter  as  a  "  glittering  generality," 
or  jeered  at  the  philanthropy  which  tried  to  practise  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  I  When  Cordus,  the  Roman  Sen- 
ator, whom  Tiberius  murdered,  was  addressing  his  fellows, 
he  began  :  "  Fathers,  they  accuse  me  of  illegal  words  ; 
plain  proof  that  there  are  no  illegal  deeds  with  which  to 
charge  me."  So  with  these  eulogies,  —  words,  nothing 
but  words ;  plain  proof  that  there  were  no  deeds  to 
praise. 

The  divine  can  tell  us  nothing  but  that  he  handed  a 
chair  or  a  dish  as  nobody  else  could  [laughter]  ;  in  poli- 
tics, we  are  assured  he  did  not  wish  to  sail  outside  of 
Daniel  Webster;  and  the  Cambridge  Professor  tells  liis 
j3Uj)ils,  for  tlicir  special  instruction,  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
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tliiiik  in  religion,  for  fear  he  should  differ  from  South-8ide 
Adams.  I  [Loud  laughter  and  applause.]  The  Professor 
strains  his  ethics  to  prove  that  a  good  man  may  defend  a 
bad  man.  Useless  waste  of  labor  I  In  Egypt,  travellers 
tell  OS  that  the  women,  wholly  naked,  are  very  careful  to 
veil  their  faces.  So  the  Professor  strains  his  ethics  to 
cover  this  one  fault.  Useless,  Sir,  while  the  whole  head 
is  sick  and  the  whole  heart  faint. 

Yet  this  is  the  model  which  Massachusetts  offers  to  the 
Pantheon  of  the  great  jurists  of  the  world  I 

Suppose  we  stood  in  that  loffy  temple  of  jurisprudence, 
— on  either  side  of  us  the  statues  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
every  age  and  clime,  —  and  let  us  see  what  part  New 
England — Puritan,  educated,  free  New  England  —  would 
bear  in  the  pageant  Rome  points  to  a  colossal  figure  and 
■ays,  "  That  is  Papinian,  who,  when  the  Emperor  Cara- 
calla  murdered  his  own  brother,  and  ordered  the  lawyer 
to  defend  the  deed,  went  cheerfully  to  death,  rather  than 
sully  his  lips  with  the  atrocious  plea ;  and  that  is  Ulpian, 
who,  aiding  his  prince  to  put  the  army  below  the  law,  was 
massacred  at  the  foot  of  a  weak,  but  virtuous  throne.*' 

And  France  stretches  forth  her  grateful  hands,  crying, 
**  That  is  D'Aguesseau,  worthy,  when  he  went  to  face  an 
enraged  king,  of  the  farewell  his  wife  addressed  him,  — 
*GoI  forget  that  you  have  a  wife  and  children  to  ruin, 
and  remember  only  that  you  have  France  to  save.'  " 

England  says,  "  That  is  Coke,  who  flung  the  laurels  of 
eighty  years  in  the  face  of  the  first  Stuart,  in  defence  of 
the  people.  This  is  Selden,  on  every  book  of  whose  library 
you  saw  written  the  motto  of  which  he  lived  worthy, 
'  Before  everything,  Liberty  ! '  That  is  Mansfield,  silver- 
tongued,  who  proclaimed, 

«  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free.' 

This  is  Romilly,  who  spent  life  trying  to  make  law  synony- 
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Let  Ifr.  Webster's  friends  crowd  their  own  halls  and 
grounds  with  his  bast  and  statae.  That  is  no  concern  of 
onrs.  Bat  when  thej  ask  the  State  to  join  in  doing  him 
honor,  we  are  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and  claim  the 
right  to  express  an  opinion. 

It  is  a  grave  thing  when  a  State  puts  a  man  among  her 
jewels,  — especially  one  whose  friends  frown  on  discus* 
tkm,— the  gUtter  of  whose  fame  makes  doubtful  acts  look 
heroic.  One  paper,  a  tea-table  critic,  warns  a  speaker  not 
bom  in  the  State  to  cease  his  criticism  of  the  Webster 
statue.  I  do  not  know  whj  Massachusetts  maj  not  im- 
port critics  as  well  as  heroes;  for,  let  us  be  thankful, 
Webster  was  no  Boston  boy.  But  be  sure  you  exercise 
your  right  to  think  how. 

His  eulogy  has  tasked  the  ripest  genius  and  the  heartiest 
seal.  Some  men  say  his  eulogist  has  no  heart.  That  is  a 
mistake  and  cruel  injustice  I  As  the  French  wit  said  of 
Fontenelle,  he  ^^  has  as  good  a  heart  as  can  be  made  out  of 
brains."  [Laughter.]  No  matter  what  act  Webster  did, 
no  matter  how  foul  the  path  he  trod,  he  never  lacked  some 
one  to  gild  it  with  a  Greek  anecdote,  or  hide  it  in  a  blaze 
of  declamation  I  I  do  not  say  the  deed  was  always  whit- 
ened, but  surely  it  was  something  that  the  eulogist  shared 
the  stain.  They  say  in  England  that  when  Charles  X.,  an 
exile  in  England,  hunted  there,  others  floundered  through 
mud  and  water  as  they  could,  but  the  exiled  king  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  valet  who  flung 'himself  down  in  his  path  and 
Charles  walked  over  him  as  indifferently  as  if  he  had  really 
been  a  plank.  How  clean  the  king  kept,  I  do  not  know. 
The  valet  got  very  muddy.  A  striking  picture  of  Web- 
Rtt»r  and  his  eulogists  I 

His  bronze  figure  stands  on  the  State-House  Green. 
Standing  there,  it  reminds  me  of  some  lines,  written  in  an 
album  by  Webster,  when  asked  to  place  his  name  under 
that  of  John  Adams :  — 
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of  Ifr.  Edward  Everett  ?  We  have  no  such  record.  Tlie 
sfai  is  confessed,  acknowledged^  as  a  mistake  at  least ;  but 
there  *s  no  repentance  I 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  this  doctrine  of  statues  for  siiH 
ilers.  Take  Aaron  Burr.  Tell  of  his  daring  in  Canadai 
^^his  watch  on  the  Hudson,  of  submissive  juries,  of  his 
-  lOBching  feiewell  to  the  Senate.  ^^  But  then  there  was 
that  indiscretion  as  to  Hamflton.*'  Well,  Mr.  Immacn- 
kte,  remember  **the  Publican.*'  Or  suppose  we  take 
^ne^ct  AmoM, — brave  in  Connecticut,  ^lant  at  Que- 
tec,  recklesaljr  daring  before  Bnrgojme  I  ^  But  tluU  little 
piDcadillo  at  West  Point!**  Think  of  ««tfae  Publican,*' 
Mi.  TmlnamlatP.  Whj,  oo  this  principle,  rme  might  chiim 
a  statue  fer  Mihoo^s  Satan.  He  was  brave,  iaitliful  tr>  bis 
pai^,  eloqoent,  shrewd  about  many  a  map  ^  witli  a  n^ 
line  on  it**  I  There  *a  onlv  that  trifle  of  tlie  appfe  t//  fir/r- 
give  and  target  in  these  generoos  and  cliaritaU^  dajrs ! 
No,  if  he  wants  an  iDutntion,  with  dne;  humililj,  I  «mi 
give  the  onlor  a  great  deal  better  one.  Hidtiffj  fiwUh 
had  a  brother  as  wittj  as  himielf^  and  a  gnoA  bMUrr  ^ 
0*CoiaelL  •«  BoUt 'Smith  ^^  iiift  ^»  th^  €»ik4  Urn) 
had  tme  dav  manhaDed  O'C^nsKrUS  iauh»  at  a  4m»^^ 
talk,  whsB  Us  epjwcpt  flong  badk  a  ^itmti^  rwi^jtid  ^ 
the  great  IriilTsw's  nums^  Swih  w^ik^  ^rtets  a  aaa» 
meat.  **  Wefl,  sach  a  ana, — «k:]u  a  jshcsxs*: ;  tLi»;  vidjr 
war  wvald  he  aa  basa^  him  fins.  mtA  vj^ft,  *r*f^.  a  t^utw;  Uf 
liim  mder  &e  gifliiai,"  A  dupGC^  tocut:  rma^  miS  ^ 
a  aeaef  a«girrciHtBB^Iajtf^4bftarMid«^^ 
*«17elir  eajc^.  reiBrni*  in*  -.tf  'di*:  F7*r.v.uiuts  ^^ctA•rii■i•  uv. 
nt  eapJitT  irearf  ^ui.  v.  t'.c*:  v.r  Li.tuit  /^-rjn**.—^  "  '■^»'*>;  - 
he  s  a  «:unii£rvL"  «tji  Vr— .?r  iiiin  •' V -u»:  —  ^vrr 
troe*  —  Ins  iit  i  t  Wfoanrey  vxiuti :.••»:>. ' 

Ai-  ai^  iJi^  Gr*r*i  s&i^  *•  tuti  v  m--".    i.:ivv   :i.'ii»  v    *iir^ 
ter,  tew  jnsx  iai'.'V  ii\»w  \\  y^tt*' .       'y ,»'.^    '.«;•/..  jriUj^;* 
ant  iHir-4F«aciii>bir  ^UiVj:»tfu    :d'»;  ii*.  t.mli:r  \\ 
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•*  If  by  Ilia  namu  I  writia  my  owif^ 
'T  \nll  take  me  where  1  am  not  knowii ; 
Tho  coJd  salute  will  meet  my  earj  — 
'  T^nyt  »tn«igcr,  Iwiw  did  yon  coinc  iuire  T ' " 

In  the  printed  speech  of  Mr.  Everett*  you  will  find  three 
feet,  —  exactly  ooe  yard,  —  by  newspaper  measurement 
about  the  Northeastern  Boundary  map  with  a  red  line  on  it ! 
but  not  a  line,  or  hardly  one,  relating  to  tlie  great  treason 
of  the  7th  of  Maix^h,  1850.  The  words  he  dared  to  speak, 
his  friends  dare  not  repeat ;  the  life  he  dared  to  live,  hk 
friends  dare  not  d  escribe »  at  the  foot  of  hi  a  statue  1  To 
mention  now  what  he  thought  liis  great  acluevement  will 
be  deemed  unkind  I 

Mr.  Everett *s  stlcncc  was  wise.  He  could  not  hlame  i 
nature  denied  him  the  courage.  He  was  too  wary  to 
praise,  for  he  recollected  the  French  proverb,  "  Some 
compHments  are  curses."  So  he  obeyed  the  EngHsh 
statesman's  rule,  "  When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  be 
sure  and  say  nothing." 

But  that  is  the  printed  speech.  It  seems  some  meddle- 
some fellow  stood  within  reach  of  the  speaker,  and  actu- 
ally circulated,  it  is  said,  petitions  for  the  removal  of  the 
statue  from  the  pubhc  grounds.  Then  the  orator  forgot 
his  caution,  and  interpolated  a  few  unpremeditated  sen- 
tences, "  very  forcible  and  eloquent,"  says  the  press,  spe- 
cially intended  for  this  critic ;  terming  this  impudent  med- 
dler "  Mr.  Immaculate,"  and  quoting  for  his  special  benefit 
the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican,  — "  God  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  "  Singular  eulogy,  to  make  out 
his  idol  a  miserable  "  sinner  "  1  [Laughter.]  Is  this  the 
usual  method,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  proving  one's  right  to  a 
statue  ?  The  Publican  repented,  and  was  forgiven  ;  but 
is  a  statue,  ten  feet  high,  cast  in  bronze,  a  usual  element 
of  forgiveness  ?  And,  mark,  the  Publican  repented.  AVhen 
did  Mr.  Webster  repent,  either  in  person  or  by  the  proxy 
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1 1  stood  with  die  fi^esh-printed  sheet  of  his  eolop^ 
■i  mj  hud,  there  came  to  me  a  man,  sncceasfiil  after 
flight"  attempts,  m  flying  fitmi  bondage.  Week  after  week 
hb  had  been  in  the  woods,  half  starved,  seeking  in  vain  a 
aUter*  For  months  he  had  pined  in  dungeons,  waiting 
dw  soUen  step  of  his  master.  At  kst  God  blessed  his 
cijglith  efibrt,  and  he  stood  in  Boston,  on  his  glad  way  from 
the  Tiiltiire  of  the  States  to  the  safe  refiige  of  English  law* 
He  showed  me  his  broad  boscnn  scanred  all  over  with  the 
hnmding-iron,  his  back  one  mass  of  record  how  often  the 
^lash  had  tortored  him  fiir  his  noble  efforts  to  get  fiee.  As 
I  kioked  at  him,  the  empty  and  lying  enlogy  drof^)ed  fitun 
my  nerveless  hand,  and  I  thanked  God  that  statue  and 
eakgy  both  were  only  a  horrid  nightmare,  and  that  there 
were  still  roofs  in  Boston,  safe  shelter  for  these  heroic 
children  of  God's  right  hand.     [Prolonged  cheering.] 

Bnft  yon  and  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  bom  in  Massadm- 
aetts,  and  we  cannot  but  remember  that  the  character  of 
the  State  is  shown  by  the  character  of  those  it  crowns. 
A  brave  old  Englishman  tells  us  the  Greeks  ^^  had  officers 
who  did  pluck  down  statues  if  they  exceeded  due  symme- 
try and  pit^rtion.  We  need  such  now,"  he  adds,  ^^  to 
order  ms— miiiilii  according  to  men's  merits."  Indeed  we 
do  I  Daniel  Webster  said,  on  Bunker  Hill,  in  one  of  his 
most  glorious  bursts  of  eloquence :  ^^  That  motionless  shaft 
will  be  the  most  powerful  of  speakers.  Its  speech  will  be 
^'  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  It  will  speak  of  patriotism 
and  of  conrage.  It  will  speak  of  the  moral  improvement 
and  elevation  of  mankind.  Decrepit  age  will  lean  against 
its  base,  and  ingenuous  youtli  gather  round  it,  speak  to 
each  other  of  the  glorious  events  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  exclaim,  *  Thank  God  I  also  am  an  Ameri- 
can I ' "  It  is  a  glorious  lesson,  and  the  noble  old  shaft 
tells  it  daily. 

But  when  ingenuous  youth  stand  at  his  pedestal,  what 
shall  they  say  ?     ^  Consummate  jurist  I     Alas  that  your 
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latest  effort  was  to  sneer  at  a  '  higher  law '  I  Mast  able 
and  eloquent  advocate  !  could  yon  find  no  other  cause  to 
plead  than  that  of  our  lowest  instincts  against  our  highest 
and  holiest  sentiments  ?  '  Aius  that  your  last  and  ablest 
argument  was  the  duty  of  hunting  slaves  1  Sagacioua 
statesmen  I  Fated  to  die  not  very  old,  and  yet  live  long 
enough  to  see  all  the  plans  of  your  manhood  become 
obsolete  idieaKf  except  just  those  you  had  abandonG<l  ! 
Surely  you  were  a  great  party  leader  I  for  you  found  the 
Whig  party  strong,  spent  life  in  its  service,  and  died 
prophesying  it-s  annihilation  ;  found  it  decent,  at  least  in 
profession,  left  it  despicable  in  utter  shamelessness ;  found 
it  the  natural  ally  of  free  labor  and  free  speech,  stirred  it 
to  a  contest  with  its  rival  in  servile  bidding  for  Soutli- 
ern  fellowship,  and  left  it  despicable  for  the  attempt,  and 
still  more  despicable  and  ridiculous  for  its  failure  !  The 
curses  of  the  poor  have  blighted  your  laurels.  You  were 
mourned  in  ceiled  houses  and  the  marts  of  trade  ;  but  the 
dwellers  in  slave-huts  and  fiigitives  along  the  highways 
thanked  God,  when  you  died,  that  they  had  one  enemy 
the  less.  Wherever  that  terrible  face  turned,  it  carried 
gloom  to  the  bondman.  On  how  many  a  humble  hearth 
did  it  cost  the  loftiest  Christian  principle  to  forbear  calling 
down  curses  on  your  head ! 

"  And  yet  your  flatterers  tell  us  this  was  the  '  grandest 
growth  of  our  soil  and  institutions  I  '  this  the  noblest 
heart  Massachusetts  can  offer  to  the  world  for  a  place 
beside  the  Phocions  and  the  Hampdens,  the  Jays  and  the 
Fayettes  !  Thank  God,  then,  we  are  not  Massachusetts 
men  1  " 

When  I  think  of  the  long  term  and  wide  reach  of  his 
influence,  and  look  at  the  subjects  of  his  speeches,  —  the 
mere  shells  of  history,  drum-and- trumpet  declamation, 
dry  law,  or  selfish  bickerings  about  trade,  —  when  I 
think  of  his  bartering  the  hopes  of  four  million  of  bondmen 
/or  the  chances  of  his  private  ambition,  I  recall  the  criti- 
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on  Loid  Eklon, — **No  man  ever  did  his  race  to 
good  as  Eldon  prevenUd.^*  Again,  when  I  remem- 
ber the  doae  of  his  life  spent  in  ridiculing  the  antisla^^eiy 
HKnrement  as  useless  abstraction,  moonshine,  **  mere  nib- 
a-dab  agitation,"  because  it  did  not  minister  to  trade  and 
gain,  methinks  I  seem  to  see  written  all  over  his  statue 
Tocqneville's  conclusion  from  his  survey  of  French  and 
Ameiican  Democracy,  —  "  The  man  who  seeks  freedom  for 
am^thmg  bui  freedom^ $  eeff^  is  made  to  he  a  slave!  " 

Moi|Dments,  anniversaries,  statues,  are  schools,  Mr. 
Webster  tells  us,  whose  lessons  sink  deep.  Is  this  man's 
life  a  lesson  which  the  State  can  commend  to  her  sons  ^ 
Professor  Felton,  as  usual,  embalmed  his  idol  in  a  Qreek 
anecdote.  It  is  a  good  storehouse.  Let  us  open  it.  In 
that  great  argument  which  gave  us  the  two  most  consum- 
mate  orations  of  antiquity,  the  question  was  whether 
Athens  should  grant  Demosthenes  a  croMm.  He  had  fled 
from  battle,  and  his  counsels,  though  heroic,  brought  the 
dty  to  rain.  His  speech  is  the  masterpiece  of  all  elo- 
quence. Of  the  accusation  by  ^schines,  it  is  praise 
enough  to  say  that  it  stands  second  only  to  that.  In  it 
JE^schioea  warns  the  Athenians  that  in  granting  crowns 
they  judged  themselves,  and  were  forming  the  characten 
of  their  children.     His  noble  burst — 

18  worth  translating;  — 

^  Most  of  an,  leDow-dtizeiis,  if  your  sons  ask  whose  example 
they  shall  imitate,  what  will  joa  saj  ?  For  joa  know  Wf;ll  it  is 
not  music,  nor  the  grmnasinm,  nor  the  schools  that  mould  j(mi\% 
men ;  it  is  much  more  the  pahlic  proclamatirms,  the  public  exam* 
pie.  If  yoQ  take  ooe  whose  life  hafl  no  hi^h  parpr>!^  ori#:  who 
mocks  at  morals,  and  crown  him  in  the  theatre,  every  \vfij  who 
sees  it  is  eamipted.  When  a  bad  man  «*iffer^  hi»  He^^rt;;.  t^ie 
people  leanu — on  die  contrary,  when  a  man  ro<e«  agftinti  whai 
is  noils  amdJMMtj  [how  exactly  he  (kscrlhes  this  case !  J  and  thea 


of  MmrmneM  oi  Mr,  F-^tim. 
10  vnriiier  som.  diat 
pMT  mmBtiai^     Wjobm  her 
iaec  *i  HcioBB  Msm.  wiuae  !nne  iumdnwig  <i 
nt  fStSinKti  nm.  ^•issem  ^MtwMm  Ifniiciii^  up  ^ 
tndifsnu  Lfeflnm  »  hies.     Be  boD  die 
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WTien  «  tiie  heal  if  nmr  Siorani  SdiooL  a  raiored  sri 
mm  ^rnhmitmi,  muL  die  rmrmw  prnudiBe  of  Sewtmi  daae4 
^swrsrj  titj00r  ^ffinm  ber.  "*  Cfmm  to  onr  laUe :  let  ay 
miif.  dien.  he  y»mr  iiofoe.'*  mid  Mr.  Mkmi.  [Hieanrnr  »- 
jibtiuK.]  Afmoeii  C^iilete^  ^taigzen^  Tmder  f^iO.OM  'Jeht^ 
One.  Imjijiht  die  fvimi  ^if  «  men*  raam  to  its  Prefldem;.  and 
weL  ^  £  will  per  one  mdu  if  jinm  wdl  pmmiae  ok  no  nesrn 
fimU  fsnttsr  it*  luiLi/*  '*  Lift  it  perbfa  tinc'^  was  Kovace 
Xann'i  rv»pi]r.  [Bcmewerf  and  endmneslic  afipkose.]  Tlie 
Le$dsistiin!  an»  asked  to  pnt  bis  ^mtne  <j}ipeMie  Wafatter  «. 
O  no.  Wlien  tfae  Empemr  makes  bis  hone  a  oonmL, 
honest  men  rJeriine  a  ^liaro  in  the  fTonsnisfaip.  While  that 
iil-nsed  inni  rtuds  dierat,  our  Stole  is  in  had  odor  to  ofier 
statnes  to  anybody. 

At  ReraLr  one  of  die  Hanse  towni^  tfaer  wiQ  show  yoo, 
hi  dieir  trnasmy,  die  swofd  wfaidi,  two  himdied  jean 
a|gr>t  beheaded  a  lawless  Baron  for  daring  to  caiiT  off  his 
fii|{iti^e  Hhtve  from  the  shelter  of  the  dty  waOs.  Oar 
ipwac  shtviB^iiinter  is  beyond  the  reach  of  inan*s  sword ; 
bat  if  any  noble  mni  in  the  State  will  stir  onr  mother 
to  behead  bis  iiaa^,  we  will  cherish  the 
of  that  troe  Massachnsetta  boy  as  sacredly  as  they 

iIm  hnm  eld  swetd  at  BevaL    (Xondawlpakinged 

-•J 
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LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  Of  course  I  do  not 
expect  —  speaking  from  this  platform,  and  to  you— 
to  saj  anything  on  the  vital  question  of  the  liour  whicli 
you  have  not  already  heard.  But,  when  a  great  ({uestion 
divides  the  community,  all  men  are  colled  ujion  to  votO| 
and  I  feel  to-night  tliat  I  am  simply  giving  my  vote.  I  aiu 
only  saying  ^*  ditto  "  to  what  you  hear  froih  thls'^platfonn 
day  after  day.  And  I  would  willingly  have  avoidod.  La- 
dies and  Gentlemen,  even  at  this  last  moment,  borrowuig 
this  hour  firom  you.  I  tried  to  do  better  by  you.  Like 
the  Irishman  in  the  story,  I  oiFercd  to  hold  the  hat  of 
Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio,  [ontliusiastic  applause,]  if 
he  would  only  make  a  speech,  and,  I  am  sony  to  say, 
he  declines,  most  unaccountably,  this  generous  ofier. 
[Laughter.]  So  I  must  fulfil  my  appointment,  and  de- 
liver my  lecture  myself. 
''  The  Lesson  of  the  Hour  ?  "  I  think  the  lesson  of 
I  the  hour  is  insurrectioy.  [Sensation.]  Insurrection  of 
thouji^t  always  precedes  the  insurrection  of  arms.  The 
last  twenty  years  have  been  an  insurrection  of  thought. 
We  seem  to  be  entering  on  a  new  phase  of  this  great 
American  struggle.     It  seems  to  me  that  wu  have  never 

*  A  Lecture  delirered  at  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  Tuesday  Evening,  November 
1,  1859.  Mr.  Phillipf  was  adrortiaed  to  speak  on  **  Tlio  I^^sson  of  the 
Hoar,"  in  Henry  Ward  Beecher'f  Chorch.  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  with 
others,  was  on  the  platform. 
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0WT  -r-ilisacifjc^     We  ksii^  beic  kri  rroK 

wL/»i  w%    jc^^  «   bare  dssvr  ir\^  iat  i 

IhKiT  w'i^:L  uai^iiTiit  %fte  Bit.     We  Lsve  al  ^e  inw&nr  «/ 

laiwat  ^are  ^  c^r  ^njmsf^jij  ^cse.     G«c  &£  aac  leave  ! 
fe  w  ^   a>jSiPi: :   JK    ii 


if  die 


Se^k^!ZMaKa4»  aac  a 
M»  nfieicuurd.     5'isc  «bjj  tbe 
ic  iidke  o[  tw  «eeaB.»tfei 
1^  in—iiii'^  a^fUM^  of  da^ 

amcatriffuec*  tf:iUn^  hem  tm  j^MKximf% 

«(ibM[ ;  aai  taifc  fiiOc  </ dw  ■iifc  a  iBi  tjm  iai 

kouL     Toa  aiaf  ngCPeC  dna;   fcac  tfe  fi 

jf  «r  fbdien  feraB^  dba  fidl  dbs  of 

dbej  amflt  ham  piaaocd  aal  expeeaed  ii^     Wiifc  aa^  Imw 

m  madm^  walem  Atm  hdaad  k  Maodi  a  aaKS,  K^^ 

pnfaife  ripini#jfu     Let  diae  St  nt  ffvw  mSBenoL^  Mmi  sac- 

B12W  ar«  wafitie  papier,  bek  ail  execBtrf«  ftne.      Toa  awr 

ftaoue  dif^m  strm^  a*  hngffajgg  can  aiafce ;  bat  OBee  dianeie 

pniili/!  f^MVmy^  znd  tbr^m^  them,  or  «7v«r  tbeoi  rides  die 

r9*nl  wihh  'if  thu  pttofAm,     The  /piod 

of  die  mriiaw  anr  ^jur  mdj^ 

''^  Tsmpenoee  fauwe,  the 
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joot  Barnlnimer  ftrty  prove  tliia.  Yi)U  may  Hi^h  for  n 
government,  ancliored  in  tho  convictiunn  of  |Mut 
and  able  to  protect  tlio  minority  a|{ttiniit  die 
majority, — able  to  defy  tbe  ignorance,  tlie  mintaku,  or  tlie 
paasion,  as  well  at  tbe  high  purpoHe,  of  tlie  preiiont  hour  | 
you  may  prefer  tbe  unclianf^in^  terra  fitma  of  doii|)otiMni ; 
but  still  the  fiu^t  remains,  that  we  are  launched  on  the 
ocean  of  an  unchained  democracy,  with  no  safety  but  in 
^  dioae  lawB  of  gravity  which  bind  the  ocean  in  its  IhhI,  —  tlie 
instinctive  love  of  right  in  tho  popular  heart,  —  thu  divine 
sheet-anchor,  that  the  race  gravitates  towards  right,  and  , 
that  the  right  is  always  safe  and  best  <  c  ^  ^^  '  ' 

Somewhat  briefly  stated,  such  is  the  idc^a  of  American 
civilimtion;  imcompromising  fiuth  —  in  the  avenigu  selfr  ^^^^' 
jjriunesj^  if  you  choose  — of  all  cUsses,  neutmlixing  eac^ 
oSier,  and  tending  towards  that  fair  play  which  Saxons 
love.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  that,  on  all  questions,  we  dread 
thought ;  we  shrink  behind  something ;  we  acknowledge 
ourselves  uneqnal  to  the  sublime  fiuth  of  our  fatliers ;  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  kst  twen^  years  and  of  the  pn^sent 
state  of  pnblic  affiiirs  is,  tliat  Americans  dread  to  look  tlioir 
real  pootion  b  the  face.  ^  ^\s. 

They  say  in  Ireland  that  every  Irishman  thinks  he  was  | 
bom  sixty  days  too  late,  [lauglitcr,]  and  that  the  world  ) 
owes  him  sixty  days.  The  consequpnce  is,  when  a  trader 
says  such  a  thing  is  so  much  for  cash,  the  Irishman  tliinks 
cash  means  to  him  a  bill  for  sixty  days.  [Laughter.]  So 
it  is  with  Americans.  Tliey  have  no  idea  of  absolute 
ri/;ht.  They  were  bom  since  1787,  and  absolute  ri^ht 
means  tho  tmth  diluted  by  a  strong  decoction  of  the 
Constitution  of  '89.  They  breathe  that  atmosphere  ;  they 
do  not  want  to  sail  outside  of  it ;  they  do  not  attempt  to 
reason  outside  of  it.  Poisoned  with  printer' s-ink,  or 
choked  with  cotton-dust,  they  stare  at  absolute  right  as 
die  dream  of  madmen.     For  Uie  last  twenty  years  thei*o 
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has  been  going  on,  more  or  less  hcuck^d  and  under  stood  in 
different  States,  an  insurrection  of  ideas  agaiJist  this  lim- 
ited, cribbed,  cabined^  isolated  American  civiliisation,  an 
insurrection  to  restore  absuluto  right*  If  you  said  to  an 
American,  for  insUince,  anything  in  regard  to  temper- 
ance, slavery*  or  anything  else,  *  i  the  courae  of  the  last 
twenty  years^ — ^ anything  about  principle,  —  he  ran  bark 
instantly  to  the  safety  of  such  a  incipk%  to  the  pfmsibility 
of  its  existing  with  a  particular  sect,  witli  a  church,  with  a 
party,  with  a  constitution,  with  a  law.  He  had  not  jet 
raised  himself  to  the  level  of  cl  ig  to  trust  jui^tice,  which 
is  the  preliminary  consideratio  trosUnp  the  pi^ople  j  for 
'whether  native  depravity  be  e  or  not,  it  is  a  truth, 
attested  by  all  Imtory,  that  the  race  i^ravitntos  towards 
justice,  and  that,  making  fair  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion,  there  is  an  inherent,  essential  tendency  to  the 
great  English  principle  of  fair  play  at  the  bottom  of  our 
natures.  [Loud  applause.]  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  is 
said,  ordered  his  engineers  to  lay  down  for  him  a  railway 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  presently  the  en- 
gineers brought  him  a  large  piece  of  card-paper,  on  which 
was  laid  down,  like  a  snake,  the  designed  path  for  the  iron 
locomotive  between  the  two  capitals.  "What's  that?" 
said  Nicholas.  "  That  's  the  best  road,"  was  the  reply. 
"  What  do  you  make  it  crooked  for  ?  "  "  Why,  we  turn 
this  way  to  touch  this  great  city,  and  to  the  left  to  reach 
that  immense  mass  of  people,  and  to  the  right  again  to 
suit  the  business  of  that  district."  "  Yes,"  The  Em- 
peror turned  the  card  over,  made  a  new  dot  for  Mos- 
cow, and  another  for  St.  Petersburg,  took  a  ruler, 
made  a  straight  line,  and  said,  "  Build  me  that  road." 
[Laughter.] 

"  But  what  will  become  of  this  depot  of  trade  ?  of 
that  town  ? "     "I  don't  know ;   they  must  look   out  for 

•zzwelves.'*      [Cheers.]      And    intelligent    democracy 
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giyg  of  fiovmy^  flj>  ftf  ^  ^Tinr*^!  "  "^'^  IS  justice,  and 
that  iniqnity ;  the  track  of  God*s  thanderbolt  is  a  straight 
Ime  from  <me  to  Ae  other,  and  the  church  or.  state  .tibat 
SmatllSma^it  mnst  get  ont  of  Ae  way."  [Cheers.] 
JTbw  our  object  for  twenty  years  has  been  to  educate  the 
mass  of  the  American  people  up  to  that  level  of  moral 
life  which  shall  recognize  that  free  speech  carried  to  this 
extent^  is  Gk)d's  normal  school,  educating  the  American 
mind,  throwing  upon  it  the  grave  responsibility  of  deciding 
a  great  question,  and  by  means  of  that  responsibility  lift- 
ing it  to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  and  moral  life. 
Responsibility  educates,  and  politics  is  but  another  name 
for  Grod^s  way  of  teaching  the  masses  ethics,  under  the 
rei^xmsibility  of  great  present  interest..  To  educate  man 
is  God^s  ultimate  end  and  purpose  in^all  creation.  Trust 
the  people  with  the  gravest  questions,  and  in  the  long  run 
yon  educate  the  race  ;  while,  in  the  process,  you  secure, 
not  perfect,  but  the  best  possible  institutions.  Now 
scholarship  stands  on  one  side,  and,  like  your  Brooklyn 
JSs^e,  says,  ^*  This  is  madness  !  *'  Well,  j)oor  man,  he 
thinks  so  I  [Laughter.]  The  very  difficulty  of  the  whole 
matter  is,  that  he  does  think  so,  and  this  normal  school 
that  we  open  is  for  him.  His  seat  is  on  the  lowest  end  of 
the  lowest  bench.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  But  he 
only  represents  that  very  chronic  distrust  which  pervades 
all  that  class,  specially  the  timid  educated  mmd  of  these 
Northern  States.  Anacharsis  went  into  the  forum  at 
Athens,  and  beard  a  case  argued  by  the  great  minds  of 
the  day,  and  saw  the  vote.  He  walked  out  into  the 
streets,  and  somebody  said  to  him,  "  What  think  you  of 
Athenian  liberty  ? "  "I  think,"  said  he,  "  wise  men  ar- 
p:ue  causes,  and  fools  decide  them."  Just  what  the  timid 
scholar  two  thousand  years  ago  said  in  the  streets  of 
Atliena,  that  which  calls  itself  the  scholarship  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  says  to-day  of  popular  agitation,  that  it  lets  wise 
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iron  hand.  But  his  dream  changed  on  and  on,  until  at 
last  he  saw  men  led  by  reins  tliat  came  from  tlie  brain, 
and  went  back  into  an  unseen  hand.  It  waa  t!ie  typo  of 
governments  ;  the  first  despotism,  palpable,  iroo  ;  and  the 
last  our  government,  a  government  of  brainii,  a  govern- 
ment of  ideas*     I  believe  in  it,  —  in  ])iiblic  opinion. 

Yet,  let  me  say,  in  passing,  I  think  you  can  make  a  bet- 
ter use  of  iron  than  forging  it  jjjiQ  idiains.  If  you  mudt 
have  the  metd,  put  it  into  Sbaqje's  rifles.  It  is  a  great 
deal  better  used  that  way  than  in  fetters  ;  types  are  better 
than  bullets,  but  bullets  a  thousand  times  ratlier  than  a 
clumsy  statue  of  a  mock  great  man,  for  liyiiocrites  to  knetd 
down  and  worship  in  a  State-House  yard*  [Loud  and 
renewed  cheers,  and  great  his-iing.]  I  am  so  unased  to 
hisses  lately,  that  I  have  forgotten  what  I  had  to  say. 
[Laughter  and  hisses.]  I  only  know  I  meant  what  I 
did  say. 

My  idea  is,  public  opinion,  literature,  education,  as 
governing  elements. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  that  our  institutions  are  neces- 
sarily safe,  because  we  have  free  schools  and  cheap  books, 
and  a  public  opinion  that  controls.  But  that  is  no  evi- 
dence of  safety.  India  and  China  had  schools  for  fifteen 
hundred  years.  And  books,  it  is  said,  were  once  as  cheap 
in  Central  and  Northern  Asia  as  they  are  in  New  York. 
But  they  have  not  secured  liberty,  nor  a  controlling  pub- 
lic opinion  to  either  nation.  Spain  for  three  centuries  had 
municipalities  and  town  governments,  as  independent  aiul 
self-supporting,  and  as  representative  of  thought,  as  New 
England  or  New  York  has.  But  that  did  not  save  Spain. 
Tocqueville  says  that,  fifty  years  before  the  great  rev- 
olution, public  opinion  was  as  omnipotent  in  France  as  it 
is  to-day,  but  it  did  not  make  France  free.  Yon  cannot 
save  men  by  machinery.  What  India  and  France  and 
Spain  wanted  was  live  men,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
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Uhdaj ;  men  who  are  willing  to  look  their  own  deatin j, 
and  tibeir  own  responsibilities,  in  the  face.  **  Grant  me  to 
see,  and  Ajax  asks  no  more/'  was  the  prajer  the  great 
poet  pot  into  tlie  lips  of  his  hero  in  the  darkness  which 
orerspread  the  Grecian  camp.  All  we  want  of  American 
citisiens  is  the  opening  of  their  own  eyes,  and^eing  tilings 
as  they  are,  'me  ihlelligonirEK^ngFffi^ 
gaace  of  twenty  millions  of  Christian  people  there  is  noth- 
ing,—  no  institution  wicked  and  powerfnl  enough  to  be 
capable  of  standing  against  it.  In  Keats's  beautiful  poem 
of  *^  Lamia,'*  .a  young  man  had  been  led  captive  by  a 
phantom  girl,  and  was  the  slave  of  her  beauty,  until  the 
old  teacher  came  in  and  fixed  his  thoughtful  eye  upon  the 
figure,  and  it  vanished. 

You  see  the  great  Commonwealth .  of  Virginia  fidy 
represented  by  a  pyramid  standing  upon  its  apex.  A 
Comiecticut-bom  man  entered  at  one  comer  of  her  do- 
minions, and  fixed  his  cold  gray  eye  upon  the  government 
of  Virginia,  and  it  almost  vanished  in  his  very  gaze.  For 
it  seems  that  Virginia,  for  a  week,  asked  leave  "to  be " 
of  John  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry.  [Cheers  and  ap 
plause.]  Connecticut  has  sent  out  many  a  schoolmaster 
to  the  other  thirty  States ;  but  never  before  so  grand  a 
teacher  as  that  Litchfield-born  schoolmaster  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  writing  as  it  were  upon  the  Natural  Bridge,  in  the 
face  of  nations,  his  simple  copy,  —  "  Resistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  God."     [Loud  cheers. J*~' 

I  said  that  the  lesson  of  the  hour  was  insurrection.  I 
ought  not  to  apply  that  word  to  John  Brown  of  Osawa- 
toniie,  for  there  was  no  insurrection  in  his  case.  It  b  a 
great  mistake  to  call  him  an  insurgent.  This  principle 
that  I  have  endeavored  so  briefly  to  open  to  you,  of  ab- 
solute right  and  wrong,  states  what  ?  Just  this  :'  "  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia  I "  There  is  no  such  thing.  Law- 
less, bi*utal  force  b  no  basb  of  a  government,  in  the  true 
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sense  of  tliat  word.  Quce  est  Oiim  civitas?  asks  CIrcro. 
Omnis  ne  convcntus  etiani  feroram  et  immanium  ?  Omnis 
ne  etiam^  fugitivarum  ac  latronum  congregata  unum  in 
locum  miUtitudof  certb  neoabis.  No  civil  society,  no 
government,  can  exist  except  on  the  basis  of  tiie  willing 
submission  of  all  its  citizens,  and  by  the  performance  of 
the  duty  of  rendering  erpiaLjustice  between  man  and  man. 
Whatever  calls  itself  a  govemment,jEind  refuses  tliat 
duty^  or  has  nolHiat  aiseht,  is  no  government.  It  is  only 
a  pira-te  ^hip.  Virginia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  I 
She  is  only  a  chronic  insurrection.  I  mean  exactly  what 
I  say.  I  am  weighing  my  words  now.  She  is  a  pirate 
ship,  and  John  Brown  sails  tlie  sea  a  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  the  Almighty,  with  his  commission  to  sink  every  pirate 
he  meets  on  God's  ocean  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
[Cheers  and  applause.]  I  mean  literally  and  exactly 
what  I  say.  In  God's  world  there  are  no  majorities, 
no  minorities;  one,  on  God's  side,  is  a  majority.  You 
have  often  heard  here,  doubtless,  and  I  need  not  tell  you, 
the  ground  of  morals.  The  rights  of  that  one  man  are  as 
sacred  as  those  of  the  miscalled  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. Virginia  is  only  another  Algiers.  The  barbarous 
horde  who  gag  each  other,  imprison  women  for  teaching 
children  to  read,  prohibit  the  Bible,  sell  men  on  the  auc- 
tion-block, abolish  marriage,  condemn  half  their  women  to 
prostitution,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  breeding  of  hu- 
man beings  for  sale,  is  only  a  larger  and  blacker  Algiers. 
The  only  prayer  of  a  true  man  for  such  is,  "  Gracious 
Heaven  I  unless  they  repent,  send  soon  tlieir  Exmouth 
and  Decatur."  John  Brown  has  twice  as  much  right  to 
hang  Governor  Wise,  as  Governor  Wise  has  to  hang  him. 
{Cheers  and  hisses.]  You  see  I  am  talking  of  that  abso- 
lute essence  of  things  which  lives  in  the  sight  of  the  Eter- 
nal and  the  Infinite ;  not  as  men  judge  it  in  the  rotten 
morab  of  the  nineteendi  century,  among  a  herd  of  States 
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Ithat  calls  itself  an  empire,  because  it  raises  cotton  and  sells 
daves.  What  I  saj  is  this :  Harper's  Ferry  was  the  onl j 
government  in  that  Tidoily.  Lode  at  the  trial.  Virginia^ 
tme  to  herself,  has  shown  exactly  the  same  haste  that  the 
^rate  does  when  he  tries  a  man  on  deck,  and  runs  him  up 
to  the  yardHurm.  Unconsciously  she  is  consistent.  Now 
you  do  not  think  this  to-day,  some  of  yon,  perhaps. 
But  I  tell  you  what  absolute  Histtoy  shall  judge  of  these 
forms  and  phantooii'of  ours.  John  Brown  began  his  life, 
his  pubKc  life,  in  Ejmsas.  The  South  planted  that  seed ; 
it  reaps  the  first  fruit  now.  '  Twelve  years  ago,  the  great 
men  in  Washington,  the  Webeters  and  the  Clays,  planted 
the  Mexican  war ;  and  they  reaped  their  appropriate  firuit 
in  General  Taylor  and  General  Pierce  pushing  them  from 
their  statesmen's  stools.  The  South  planted  the  seeds  of 
violence  in  fiomsas,  and  taught  peaceAil  Northern  men 
femiliarity  with  the  bowie-knife  and  revolver.  They 
planted  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seeds,  and  this  is  the 
first  one  tliat  has  flowered ;  this  is  the  first  drop  df  the 
coming  shower.  People  do  me  the  honor  to  say,  in  some 
of  the  Western  papers,  that  this  is  traceable  to  some! 
teachings  of  mine.  It  is  too  much  honor  to  such  as  Ine. 
Gladly,  if  it  were  not  fulsome  vanity,  would  I  clutch  this 
laurel  of  having  any  share  in  the  great  resolute  daring  of 
that  man  who  flung  himself  against  an  empire  in  behalf  of 
justice  and  liberty.  They  were  not  the  bravest  men  who 
fought  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  in  the  war  of  1776.  O 
no  I  it  was  rather  those- who  flung  themselves  at  Lexing- 
ton, few  and  feeble,  against  the  embattled  ranks  of  an 
empire,  till  then  thought  irresistible.  Elderly  men,  in 
powdered  wigs  and  red  velvet,  smoothed  their  ruffles,  and 
cried,  "  Madmen  I  "  Full-fed  custom-house  clerks  said, 
"  A  pistol-shot  against  Gibraltar  I  "  But  Captain  Ingra- 
ham,  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  dictating  terms  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Caesars,  was  only  the  echo  of  that  Lexington 
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Ood  be  thanked  for  John  Brown,  that  he  lias  discovered 
or  created  them  I  [Cheers.]  I  should  feel  some  pride, 
if  I  was  in  £azope<  now,  in  confessing  that  I  was  an 
American.  [ApplaoseJ  We  have  redeemed  the  long 
infiui^  of  sixty  years  of  sabservience.  But  look  back  a 
Uii  Is  there  anything  new  about  this  ?  Nothing  at  all. 
It  is  the  natural  result  of  antislavexy  teaching.  For  one, 
I  accept  it ;  I  hoped  fiar  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  prayed 
for  it ;  I  cannot  s^  that  I  expected  it.  But  at  the  mmm 
timet  no  saiie  man  has  looked  i^>on  this  matter  for  twen^ 
years,  and  supposed  that  wa  could  go  through  this  great 
moral  convulsion,  the'  great  classes  of  society  crashing  and 
jostling  against  «ach  other  like  firigates  in  a  storm,  and 
that  there  would  not  come  such  scenes  as  these. 

In  1886  it  was  the  other  way.  Then  it  was  my  bull 
tliat  gored  your  ox.  Hien  ideas  came  in  conflict,  and 
men  of  violence,  men  who  trusted  in  their  own  right 
liands,  men  who  believed  in  bowie-knives,  —  such  sacked 
the  city  of  Philadelphia ;  such  made  New  York  to  be  gov- 
erned by  a  mob;  Boston  saw  its  mayor  suppliant  and 
kneeling  to  tlie  chief  of  a  broadcloth  mob  in  broad  day- 
light. It  was  all  on  that  side.  The  natural  result,  thb 
first  result  of  tliis  starting  of  ideas,  is  like  people  who  get 
lialf  awaked,  and  use  the  first  weapons  that  lie  at  hand. 
The  first  show  and  unfolding  of  national  life  were  the  mobs 
of  1885.  People  said  it  served  us  right ;  we  had  no  right 
to  the  luxury  of  speaking  our  own  minds ;  it  was  too  ex- 
l^ensive ;  these  lavish,  prodigal,  luxurious  persons  walking 
about  here,  and  actually  saying  what  they  think.  Why 
it  was  like  s])eakiii<x  loud  in  the  midst  of  tlie  avalanches. 
To  say  "  Liberty "  in  a  loud  tone,  the  Constitution  of 
1789  init^ht  come  down,  —  it  would  not  do.  But  now 
tliin*^  have  changed.  We  have  l)een  talking  thirty  years. 
Tweiity  years  we  have  talked  everywhere,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances;   we  have  been  mobbed  out  of  great  cities. 
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ibake  room  tor  beiide  hb  own.  But  if  Virginia  tynmtt 
dare  hang  him,  after  this  mockery  of  a  trial,  it  will  take  two 
more  Washiiigtoii*  at  least  to  mdke  the  name  of  the  State 
anything  bat  abominaUe  in  time  to  come.  [Appkuue  and 
hiMei.]  WelU  I  saj  what  I  really  think.  [Cheers,  and 
criesof** Good!  good!"]  Gteoi^  Washington  was  a  great 
man.  Yet  I  say  what  I  nally  think.  And  I  know.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  that,  educated  as  yoU  have  been  by  the 
experience  of  the  hst  ten  years  here,  yon  wouki  have 
tliought  me  the  silliest  as  well  as  the  most  cowardly  man 
in  the  world,  if  I  dumld  have  come,  with  my  twenty 
years  behind  me,  and  talked  about  anything  else  to-nig^t 
except  that  great  example  which  one  man  has  set  ns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  Yon  expected,  of  coarse,  that 
I  shoald  tell  yoa  my  real  opinion  of  it. 

I  valne  this  element  that  Brown  has  introduced  into 
American  politics.  The  Sonth  is  a  great  power,  —  no 
cowards  in  Virginia.  [Laughter.]  It  was  not  cowardice. 
[Laughter.]  Now,  I  try  to  vpeak  veiy  plain,  but  yon 
will  misunderstand  me.  There  is  no  cowardice  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  South  are  not  cowards.  The  lunatics  in  the 
Gospel  were  not  cowards  when  tliey  said,  "Art  thou 
come  to  torment  us  before  the  time?"  [Laughter.] 
They  were  brave  enough,  but  they  saw  afar  off.  They 
saw  the  tremendous  power  which  was  entering  into  that 
cbamted  circle ;  they  knew  its  inevitable  victory.  Virginia 
did  not  tremble  at  an  old  gray-headed  man  at  Harper's 
Ferry ;  tliey  trembled  at  a  John  Brown  in  every  man's 
own  conscience.  He  liad  been  there  many  years,  and, 
like  that  terrific  scene  which  Beckford  has  drawn  for  us  in 
liis  Hall  of  EblU^  where  the  crowd  runs  around,  each  man 
witli  an  incurable  wound  in  his  bosom,  and  agrees  not  to 
npcak  of  it ;  so  the  South  has  been  running  up  and  down 
it8  political  and  social  life,  and  every  man  keeps  liis  right 
hand  pi-essed  on  the  secret  and  incurable  sore,  with  an 


uijdvr  :Vif»d  acT^"-*J'-Ti:-  iu  clnircL  uid  EtaTf*^  tlial  it  imtct 
«LiLlJ  he  m'.'ritjoned.  i'oT  fear  tbe  creai  gliiist:v  fsibric  bin  mid 
f*fiTDe  tf>  jiicreb  at  tilt  tiilLsmaiik'  word.  Brown  uitep.'d  ii ; 
cried,  "Slaverr  w  trin  I  cumcL,  all  true  men.  liej]»  jiull  it 
df/wn,*"  md  tLe  m-liole  machinerr  trembled  to  itt.  veir 
biiHe. 

I  value  thiF  movement  fur  anotLer  reason.      Did  tou 
fA'er  M.^c  a  blackismith  fiboe  a  n^esb  borse  ?     If  vrm  liave, 
yon  huve  Keen  iiini  take  a  small  cord  and  tie  the  u})]»er  lip. 
Ask  liim  wbiit  be  d<KMi  it  for,  be  will  tell  yon  to  give  tlie 
bi»aKt    siimetliinp   to   think    of.      [Laiurbter.]     Kow,   ilie 
Soutli  has  extensive  schemes.     She  «r^s-ps  m-ith  one  band 
a  Mexico,  and  with  die  otlier  she  dictates  terms  to  the 
Cburrrli,  she  imposes  conditions  on  the  state,  she  biiyp  up 
"VVeliKter  with  a  little  or  a  promiHe,  and  Everett  witli  uotb- 
in;;.     [Great  laughter  and  applause.]     John  Brown  has 
given  lier  something  else  to  think  of.     He  lias  turned  her 
attention   inwardly.     He  has  taught  iier   tliot  there  has 
lieen  created  a  new  element  in  tliis  Iforthem  mind ;  tliat 
it  is  not   mertfly  the   thinker,  that  it  is  not  merely  tlie 
editor,  that  it  w  not  merely  tlie  moral  reformer,  but  the 
idea  ha.^^  jK'n^aded  all  clufwes  of  society.     Call  them  mad- 
men if  you  will.     Hard  to  tell  who 's  mad.     Tlie  world 
aays  one  man  i*'  mad.     John  Brown  said  tlie  same  of  the 
Governor.     You  remember  the  madman  in  Edinburgh. 
A  flsend  wked  him  what   he  was  diere  for.     ''  Well,'' 
«nBfl  he,  **  diey  said  at  home  that  I  was  mad ;  and  I  said 
X^iMB  not;   bat  they  liad   the   majority.'*     [Laughter.] 
ft  «D  it  is  in  regard  tf)  John  Brown.     The  nation  says 
kmad.     I  appeal  from  Philip  dnmk  to  Philip  sober ;  I 
I  then  ihe  American  people,  drank  with  cotton,  and 
■V  YMe  Olisenper,  pond  and  long  Innghter,]  to  tlie 
M^jman  hence,  when  the  light  of  civ- 
■^^HHHeAefanetrate,  when  st^lf-inteaeiit 
;  and  giving  its  ver- 
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diet  on  thete  great  qiiestions,  wben  it  is  not  a  small  band 
of  Abolitionists,  but  the  dvilisation  of  the  twentieth  oen« 
toxy,  in  all  its  yaried,  forms,  interests,  and  elements,  whick 
undertakes  to  enter  the  arena,  and  disenss  this  last  great 
xefimn.  Wben  that  day  comes,  irliat  will  be  thought  of 
these  first  mar^rrs,  who  teach  ns  how  to  live  and  how 
to  die? 

Has  the  slave  aTijght  to  resist  his  master!  Iwiilnot 
axgoe  tbat  quMtion  to  a  people  hoarse  with  shontnig  eyer 
since  Jnly  4, 1776,  that  sii  men  are  created  eqnaL  that 
the  ridht  to  li**"^  ft  in*^"*^it^^fti  >nd  that  **  reristanes  to  i 
^rrante  is  piicdienee  toCtod^*^  Bnt  maj  he  resist  to  Uood  ' 
— with  rifles?  What  need  of  proving  that  to  a  people 
who  load  down  Bunker  HQl  with  granite,  and  crowd  tlieir 
public  squares  with  images  of  Washington ;  ay,  worship 
the  sword  so  blindly  that,  leaving  their  oldest  statesmen 
idle,  they  go  down  to  the  bloodiest  battle-field  in  Mexico 
to  drag  out  a  President?  But  may  one  help  the  slave 
resist,  as  Brovm  did?  Ask  Byrcm  on  his  death-bed  in  the 
marshes  of  MissolonghL  Ask  the  Hudson  as  its  waters 
kiss  your  shore,  what  answer  they  bring  firom  the  grave 
of  Kosciusko.  I  hide  tlie  Connecticut  Puritan  behind 
Lafayette,  bleeding  at  Brandywine,  in  behalf  of  a  nation 
his  rightful  king  forbade  him  to  visit 

•R^jt  ,Tr>lii|  Bi^yn  ;^'^.*;^.J^l^^  l^w*.  Y^s.  On  yonder 
desk  lie  the  inspired  words  of  men  who  died  violent  deaths 
for  breaking  the  laws  of  Rome.  Why  do  you  listen  to 
tliem  so  reyeren^tly?  Huss  and  WieklifTe  vioIalecTI&ws ; 
why  honor  them  ?  George  Washington^  had  he  been 
cau^^ht  before  1783,  would  have  died  on  the  gibbet,  for 
breaking  the  laws  of  liis  sovereign.  Yet  I  have  heard 
that  man  praised  witliin  six  months.  Yes,  you  say,  hut 
these  men  broke  bad  laws.  Just  so.  It  is  honorable,  then, 
to  break  bad  laws,  and  such  law-breaking  histoiy  loves 
and  God  blesses !     Who  says,  then,  that  slave  laws  are 
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not  ten  tbansand  tdmep  wonie  tlias  axix  those  men  resifited? 
TTkatever  arpimexit  €xeu»e»  thenu  xnakeF  Julm  Brown  a 
saint. 

Suppose  John  Brown  had  not  stajed  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Sa]ipoRe  on  that  momentoiu  Monday  niirht,  when  the 
exrited  nna|*]naxionB  of  two  thousand  Chariest  own  people 
had  onlar^Tttd  him  and  Iuf  little  hand  into  four  hundred 
wUte  men  and  two  hundred  blacks,  he  had  vanii^d,  snd 
when  ihe  pdlant  troopB  arrived  there,  two  thousand  strong, 
ther  had  found  nobody  !  The  mountains  would  have  bet^Ji 
peopled  with  enemies  :  the  ADe^fhanief  would  have  heaved 
with  insnrrt*rtl<in !  Ton  never  would  liave  convinced 
Tirrrinia  that  all  Penni^lvania  wbf  not  armed  and  on  the 
hilk.  Suppose  Massacimsett&,  free  MassBchuMettf^  had  not 
grvfm  the  world  the  teleirrajih.  to  fiash  newF  I^e  sunlirht 
over  half  the  {*lnbe..  Tiien  Tnesday  would  have  rolltfd 
away,  whilr  slow  sproadinir  throu<rh  daased  Tirrriuia  crawled 
the  new?!  of  this  f^vcmt.  Mean  while*  a  hundr(«d  men  having 
Tnltied  to  Brown *f  side,  he  mirflit  have  marclKid  acrtMs  the 
quakruir  Staxf  to  Hichraond  and  ]tardaned  Govemor  ITise* 
Km  Tumt^r'f  suc!c*<^flB.  in  ISSl.  fifaf>wf;  thif  would  liave  hetm 
poAsihleu  Trt-e  thnuirlTt.  mother  of  invmrriinu  not  Tir^ua. 
hafRoG  BriTwn.  But  free  thoufhtp  in  tiie  lonp  ran,  amin- 
Xflt^  tyrants,  Tirrinia  liar  nin  ulep:  sound  once  Xal 
Turner  iied  an  insurrertian  in  ISriL  imd  site  hidi^  "biir 
mevttt'  tf>  have  a  luq^  now.  JXaiuriitGr.]  Por  thiF  v  nftt 
am  :imnrrertion :  zhv  if  tW  pentftrKtiim  of  a  di&Bnmt 
^flrnntnit.  Mart  you.  it  i»  not  the  onpn*ssed  nee  Tianu!. 
Unrnlkici  hHfrory .  There  nrver  wbf  b  rucr  liold  in  antuul 
«flrah»  .that  viridirimtd  m  tfwn  lihorrr  iras  onf>,  TiKsrt 
a. a  soTif  niir  a  fdv^e  wrhmir  mm  f»wnrd  cm  off  hif- 
1  fi&idisi  Bnc  imc  iRlnfw^rfia.  li^ht-lmimd  AiuriiwfinTOTTi. 
it  mw  odA  mnr  (ebor.  ^e  nmn-  aorfe  for  tii^%i  ri*murt<^ 
I  idD  awuumma*  mai  'OhriiaianrT  and  a  ilifii!^ 
W'P'mart  ariiwdBd  dnv.a. 
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into  a  TL^anage  which  cmslied  out  onr  manhood  §o  thor- 
oughly that  we  had  not  Tigor  enough  left  to  redeem 
ourselves.  Neither  France  nor  Spain,  neither  the  North- 
ern nor  the  Southern  races  of  Europe  have  that  bright  spot 
on  their  escutcheon,  that  thej  put  an  end  to  their  own 
slavery.  Blue-eyed,  haughty,  contemptuous  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, it  was  the  black,  —  the  only  race  in  the  record  of  his- 
tory that  ever,  after  a  century  of  oppression,  retained  the 
vigor  to  write  the  charter  of  its  emancipation  with  its  own 
hand  in  the  blood  of  the  dominant  race.  Despised,  calnm- 
niated,  slandered  San  Domingo  is  the  only  instance  in 
history  where  a  race,  with  indestructible  love  of  liberty, 
after  bearing  a  hundred  years  of  oppression,  rose  up  under 
their  own  leader,  and  with  their  own  hands  wrested  chains 
from  their  own  limbs.  Wait,  garrulous,  ignorant,  boast- 
ing Saxon,  till  you  have  done  half  as  much,  before  you 
talk  of  the  cowardice  of  the  black  race  1 

The  slaves  of  our  country  have  not  risen,  but,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  redemption  will  come  from  the  inter- 
ference of  a  wiser,  higher,  more  advanced  civilization  on 
its  exterior.  It  is  the  almost  universal  record  of  history, 
and  ours  is  a  repetition  of  the  same  drama.  We  have 
awakened  at  last  the  enthusiasm  of  both  classes, — those 
that  act  from  impulse  and  those  that  act  from  calculation. 
It  is  a  libel  on  the  Yankee  to  think  that  it  includes  the 
whole  race,  when  you  say  that  if  you  put  a  dollar  on  the 
other  side  of  hell,  the  Yankee  will  spring  for  it  at  any  risk 
[laughter]  ;  for  there  is  an  element  even  in  the  Yankee 
blood  which  obeys  ideas ;  there  is  an  impulsive,  enthusiastic 
aspiration,  something  left  to  us  from  the  old  Puritiin  stock  ; 
that  which  made  England  what  she  was  two  centuries  ago ; 
that  which  is  fated  to  give  the  closest  grapi)le  with  the 
Slave  Power  to-day.  This  is  an  invasion  by  outside 
power.  Civilization  in  1600  crept  along  our  shores,  now 
planting  her  foot,  and  then  retreating ;  now  gaining  a  foot* 


UMtU  tfiK  tiPfi  iv«ffini<:  i#e}«rR  ttrrumoL  ill  K  iar  ^ims 
^ittiu^^ii«ir.-i    aiiff   y*\ytuuuiu  mn    tij*fi    tiixrt^  "f'saiw.      5iar«- 

VtfUM  lift  oittififria  trift  umfixret.  nut  ^^iTninuti  Iavcl. 
«Mti  •  jr^\jyir4ttr  loaeir*  *  *-nri*fi  n^  vriit'"*  uoxil  ui 
tij^i*  Miiiii^.  ttsit    tut  Tf^nr  IT  uiiinuii«ft.  *  «ff?r:zs.>rrmiF  ^ 

i(  ti  9ir*i  V  nati  ttr  «'«iim  imr-i..  KffTuir  -tuu:  m  till  inr 
iiMsuatnx  ha:  tiMsut*.:  tint:  IR  wt  uiT  tir-ihr  w  ii  .ii» 
«<etutfC  :  m  lift  uir:  ^AU'niant  •:ave7  tnniiun.-  mil  m  ^i* 
(Mfl^ivC.  X^'ittC  «  a^•i«lr.  ■  JSiitiuiij  iiic  «fUU'jinfiii.. — 
u\f*iititf  uir.  :m  i<*:^.  mKsy  'ii  vinu»rziiii^  iftTmr..  ^  luu:  j» 
}^mviKi  ic  tiftr  vu;  mtiM«*  inminn  niaiL  uns  ^svm  ?iiiint 
iii^t  4.  «Mr» JA^  -vAii^irt^  '•jiKTsmn.  dimrbtreL  jXHonit  iniuin 

tfvffj\.Mui  — i^tnc  vw«7  r     7i««  Hiix  !um  I    atrswn  aufc- 

^fii^^l  '»rt  hftT^  vn-it  ;^j5  ft***  v^mnua^^  r^n  ir»nt  Art*  aiii 

Kan/U.  ^i-'i/wn  Au>!ti^  -virK  fhit  ^nirft  of  cm  Ciuinfi  ahr,*^-* 
fiiAtWr  f  «»rt\iii»rir,n.  i  ^Mtf  f%pr%«ftnAi2XT«w  I     Ic  watf  dxe  ".flfv- 

lim  V.fk\t^  t4  iWxnf  Hukf^^  that  %nfJL  she  oU  mm  hy  rre 

tllfMii  with  A  fifuti^  hami ;  and  tt  will  be  the  liiiierare  or 

0fm  rtiiliiWifiw  if  •  fsinr^wii  in  i!rT«r  etRetwi  m  TnrsmiiK  tfaot 

km  Mr,    •^TW  flMil  rtMbte  mm  I  e««r  ar^r 
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sajB  Goyemor  Wise,  **  the  most  daring,  the  coolest  I 
would  trust  his  truth  about  any  question.  The  sincerest  I " 
Sincerity,  courage,  resolute  daring,  beating  in  a  heart  that 
feared  God,  and  dared  all  to  help  his  brother  to  liberty,  — 
Virginia  has  nothing,  nothing  for  those  qualities  but  a 
scaffold  I  [Applause.]  In  her  broad  dominion  she  can 
only  aftbrd  him  six  feet  for  a  grave  I  God  help  the  Com- 
monwealth which  bids  such  welcome  to  tlie  noblest  qualities 
that  can  grace  poor  human  nature  I  Yet  that  is  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  Governor  Wise  himself  I  I  will  not  dignify 
such  a  horde  with  the  name  of  a  despotism ;  since  despot- 
ism is  sometimes  magnanimous.  Witness  Russia,  covering 
Schamyl  with  generous  protection.  Compare  that  with 
mad  Virginia,  hurrying  forward  this  ghastly  trial. 

They  say  it  cost  the  ofBcers  and  persons  in  responsible 
positions  more  effort  to  keep  hundreds  of  startled  soldiers 
from  shooting  the  five  prisoners  sixteen  marines  had  made, 
than  it  cost  those  marines  to  take  the  armory  itself.  Sol- 
diers and  civilians,  —  both  alike,  —  only  a  mob  fancying 
itself  a  government  1  And  mark  you,  I  have  said  they 
were  not  a  goveiaiment.  They  not  only  are  not  a  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  not  even  the  remotest  idea  of  what  a 
government  is.  [Laughter.]  They  do  not  begin  to  have 
the  faintest  conception  of  what  a  civilized  government  is. 
Here  is  a  man  ai*raigned  before  a  jury,  or  about  to  be. 
The  State  of  Virginia,  as  she  calls  herself,  is  about  to  try 
him.  The  first  step  in  that  trial  is  a  jury ;  the  second  is  a 
judge  ;  and  at  the  head  stands  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
State,  who  holds  the  power  to  pardon  murder ;  and  yet 
that  very  Executive,  who,  accordinp;  to  the  principles  of 
the  sublimest  chapter  in  Algernon  Sidney's  immortal  book, 
is  bound  by  the  very  responsibility  whicli  rests  on  him 
to  keep  his  mind  impartial  as  to  the  guilt  of  any  person 
arraigned,  hastens  down  to  Richmond,  hurries  to  the  plat- 
form, and  proclaims  to  the  assembled  Commonwealth  of 


Aimum^  ^rrtprr  ifi^.  .iii  Hm^  hmki:  wigSoi  htaa^  md  m  ^sn^ 
Htm  mtK^j^,  Mf'  'ii  iu  Civwira^r^  muc  mtn  mmauam  itt  isA 

ir  MMm  md4  flfMk,  b«  wm14  ifcodk  CM  dhoit  M  Ive 

fcfe  AMM  iiMi^  Iw  ti4(m  #lMr»  fi^ 

irfMWf  mMt  VifipfVM  mifitm  Ml  m<k  kii  wwit  Act  wiAe^ 

f4mtm/l  And  yH  iim  Hew  Ymk  fnm  6afy  fnmu  dv 
M0^jtm$$44  f4  Om  iHoL  Trail  Inlhemamm^i  HA  md 
H^nrnkftk^  id  UsJk  mui  IMkmt^f  cf  Vmnum^  MandaB,  and 
in^f  f  pr^fUmH  MfffUMi  ihm  nMom*  Tritd  for  fife,  is  An^o- 
Mmi^w  dkhMfft^  k«#  A  pr^iud,  Imlorie  meaning.  It  incfaidet 
i#4Mm«rfii  bjr  ioijMMlkl  (MNm ;  %  tM0fj  of  focli  MMfcUuenl 
IM^  ii  li(»i  1/  wiifmmm  fumithtd  the  priiOfm%  wiA  ample 
Uifpi  t#>  iemlM^  Uitb ;  liber^  to  ebooie«  and  time  to 
ffai  cjmnnitl  $  a  iound  body  and  a  aovnd  mind  to  armifze 
#ifitff'«  d^rfif  ru!a ;  f  tmad  not  add»  a  judge  and  jwrj  impartial 
m  lim  lot  iff  bumantty  will  admit ;  booored  bolwarks  and 
rndfutmnU^  ttm*h  one  tbe  tropby  and  retok  of  a  centnrj's 
Mmnil^^u  WtmtuUuU  fevered^  Ijring  half  mcontcioiis  00 
Itii  |iall#i,  ftfialibt  to  itand  on  Ui  feet,  tbe  trial  half  frriabed 
tiefiaw  Ml  ftiwi  r^^nmi  for  aid  bad  amched  Ua  fiiBmlii, — 
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no  list  of  Iritnesseif  or  knowledge  oi  them  till  the  crier» 
calling  the  name  of  tome  aasaMin  of  his  comrades,  wakes 
him  to  consciousness ;  the  judge  a  tod,  and  the  prosecutor 
seeking  popularity  by  pandering  to  the  mob ;  no  decedt 
form  observed,  and  the  essence  of  a  fair  trial  wholly  want- 
ing^ our  history  and  law  alike  protest  against  degrading 
the  honored  name  of  tTtny  ISrud  by  lending  it  to  such  an 
outrage  as  tins*  The  Inquisition  used  to  break  every 
other  bone  in  a  mail*s  body*  and  then  lay  him  on  a  paUet, 
giving  him  neither  connsel  nor  opportuniQr  to  consult  one, 
and  wring  from  his  tortoved  mouth  something  lik^  a  con* 
fession,  and  call  it  a  trial.  But  it  was  heaven-robed  inno* 
cence  compared  with  the  trial,  or  what  the  New  York  press 
call  so,  that  has  been  goirig  on  in  crazed  and  maddened 
Cliarlestown. 

I  wish  I  could  say  anything  worthy  of  the  great  deed 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  day,  *->  the  opening  df  the 
sixth  seal,  the  pouring  out  of  the  last  vial  but  one  on  a  . 
corrupt  and  giant  institution.  I  know  that  many  men  wOl  \ 
deem  me  a  jtanatTc  lor  uttering  this  wholesale  vituperation, 
as  it  will  be  called,  upon  a  State,  and  this  indorsement  of 
a  madman.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  spoken  on  this  ^ 
antislavery  question  before  the  American  people  thirty 
years  j^  that  I  have  seen  the  day  wlien  'tTus^same  phase  of 
popular  feeling  —  rifles  and  force  — was  on  the  other  side. 
You  remembe]!^  the  first  time  I  was  ever  privileged  to 
stand  on  this  platform  by  the  magnanimous  generosity  of 
your  clergyman,  when  New  York  was  about  to  buUy  and 
rnisli  out  the  freedom  of  speech  at  the  dictation  of  Cap- 
tain Rynders.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  same  bravintr 
of  public  tlioiiglit  has  been  going  on  from  here  to  Kansas, 
until  it  bloomed  in  the  events  of  the  last  three  years.  It 
has  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  sentiment  in  these 
Northern  States.  You  meet  with  the  evidence  of  it 
everywhere.     When  the  first  news  from  Harper's  Ferry 


tmm/t  W  MiMirhoiffti.  if  j%m  were  lidaaaj^  m  toe  ran.  if 
jmm  wert  walking  is  tIm;  ctreeifi.  if  j<m  met  s  I>mMicrsr 
or  •  Wiorig  i/r  a  E^fiuUicarL.  do  matter  viat  iiii  puliaca.  it 
«^  a  teu;niiar  cir«:uxa«tai]i':«  that  he  did  sot  wf/ak  of  the 
fS^uk  <if  I^ovR,  of  tli<e  ativx-itT  of  tiie  deed,  as  too  micbt 
hare  exyisf^fi:d^  T'ut  fintt  impukiTe  exproHion.  the  iir< 
4iii£4ireaic  of  every  BUin't  words  was,  ^  What  a  pitr  he  did 
W0/i  9W:^ytsk4  !  [Ij/M^usr^l  What  a  fciol  he  was  far  nut 
i^Mf  off  MmmLtt,  when  lie  had  sD  he  warned !  How 
ssracige  that  lie  did  not  take  his  rkiiorr,  and  marth  awar 
with  it  1  *'  It  iodicased  the  moofiscioas  leai-einiig  of  a 
sjHfiathjr  widb  the  attempt.  Dars  followed  ob  ;  thej 
wimt  tbej  called  their  trial ;  Ton  aaet  the 
g  rhuifi  I  agMB  ;  im  ann  said  he  ought  to  be  hamg;  bo 
mid  he  was  guilt  j ;  no  man  yreditaiUyd  anrtUng  of 
his  asotal  positimi ;  ererr  nan  Tohmtariljr  and  ineviLiUT 
•eemed  to  ^ve  ireot  to  his  indj^^natkin  at  the  fane  of  a 
trial,  indicative  again  «/  that  nnheedcid,  potent,  vneun- 
acious,  but  wide^spread  sjinpatfaj  on  the  side  of  Brown. 
Do  yim  su|^¥ii«  tliat  these  thinp  OKan  nothing  ?  What 
the  UtwUtr  aiid  poetic  jooth,  aa  Emerson  lars,  dreams  to- 
day, and  conjures  up  with  inarticulate  qieech,  is  to-morrow 
the  vociferated  result  of  poUic  opinion,  and  the  daj  after 
is  the  charter  of  nations.  The  Americm  people  have 
begun  to  feeL  The  mute  eloquence  of  the  fiigitive  slave 
has  gone  up  and  down  the  highways  and  bjrwajs  of  the 
eountrf ;  it  will  annex  itself  to  the  great  Ameriean  heart 
of  tlie  North,  even  in  the  most  fossfl  state  of  its  hnnkerism, 
as  a  latent  sympatiij  with  its  right  side.  This  "blow,  like 
tlie  first  (^in  at  Lexington,  ^  heard  arotmd  the  world,"  — 
this  blow  at  Harper's  Feny  reveals  men.  Watch  those 
ab^Mit  you,  and  you  will  see  more  of  the  temper  and  nn- 
cimM'ious  puqKNie  and  real  moral  position  of  men  than  yon 
would  imagine.  This  is  the  way  nations  are  to  be  judged. 
B«  not  in  a  Imrry ;  action  will  come  soon  enough  fiom 
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Ibis  ieiitiiil0Bt  We  tterootype  feeling  into  intellect,  and 
then  into  stMates,  and  finally  into  national  charactei'.  We 
hue  now  the  fint  stage  of  growth.  Nature  •  live  greiwtha 
crowd  oat  and  rive  dead  matter.  Ideaa  atrangle  statntaa. 
Pulse-beats  wear  down  granite,  whether  piled  in  jails  or 
capit<^  The  peogple's  hearts  are  the^cmly  title-deedsi  after 
all.  Tonr  Bambomers  said,  -^^Patroon  titles  are  un- 
righteous." Judges  replied,  **  Such  is  the  law."  Wealth 
shrieked,  «« Vested  rights  I  "  Parties  talked  of  Cfonstitu- 
tions ;  still,  the  people  said,  **  Sin."  Thej  shot  a  sheriff. 
A  parrot  press  cried,  *^  Anarchy  I "  Lawyers  growled, 
^^  Murder  I  "  —  still,  nobody  was  hung,  if  I  recoUect 
aright.  To-day,  thd  heart  of  the  Barnburner  beats  in  the 
statute-book  of  your  State.  Jolm  Brown's  movement 
against  slavery  is  exactly  the  same.  Wait  awhile,  and 
you  '11  all  agree  with  me.  What  is  fanaticism  to-day  is 
the  fashionable  creed  to-morrow,  and  trite  as  the  multipli- 
cation-table a  week  after. 

John  Brown  lias  stirred  those  omnipotent  pulses, — 
'  Lydia  Maria  Child's  is  one.  She  says,  ^^  That  dungeon 
is  the  place  for  me,"  and  writes  a  letter  in  magnanimous 
a])peal  to  the  better  nature  of  Governor  Wise.  She  sftys  . 
in  it :  ^'  John  Brown  b  a  hero ;  he  has  done  a  noble  deed. 
I  think  he  was  all  right ;  but  he  is  sick ;  he  is  wounded ; 
he  wants  a  woman's  nursing.  I  am  an  Abolitionist;  I 
have  been  so  thirty  years.  I  think  slavery  is  a  sin,  and 
John  Bi-own  a  saint ;  but  I  want  to  come  and  nurse  him ; 
and  I  pledge  my  word  that  if  you  will  open  his  prison 
door,  I  will  use  the  privilege,  under  sacred  honor,  only  to 
nurse  him.  I  enclose  you  a  message  to  Brown  ;  be  sure 
and  deliver  it."  And  the  message  was,  "  Old  man,  God 
bless  you !  You  have  struck  a  noble  blow  ;  you  have 
done  a  mighty  work  ;  God  was  with  you  ;  your  heart  was 
in  the  right  phice.  I  send  you  across  five  hundred  miles 
the  pulse  of  a  woman's  gratitude.'*     And  Governor  Wise 
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lias  opened  the  door^  and  announced  to  the  world  that  stie 
may  go  in,  John  Brown  haa  conquortjd  the  pirate.  [Ap- 
plause.] Hope  I  there  is  hope  everywhere.  It  b  only 
the  universal  history:  — 

*•  Right  foravisr  on  the  ficaflbld,  Wrong  forcvier  on  (he  throne  ; 
Bat  thAt  scaAbUl  awajv  the  fature^  ftod  bnhtod  the  ^m  imknowa 
Standeth  Qod  within  tbd  shadow,  keeping  wiitch  abore  his  oflrii*" 


^VT     4^1 
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HOW  feeble  worcb  seem  here  I  How  can  I  hctpe  to 
utter  what  your  hearts  are  fall  of  ?  I  fear  to  dia- 
tarb  the  harmony  which  hia  life  breathes  round  this  home. 
One  and  another  of  you,  his  neighbors,  say,  **I  ha^e 
known  him  five  years,"  **I  have  known  him  ten  years." 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  we  had  none  of  as  known  him.  How 
oar  admiring,  loving  wonder  has  grown,  day  by  day,  as  he 
has  nnfolded  trait  after  trait  of  earnest,  brave,  tender, 
Christian  life  I  We  see  him  walking  with  radiant,  serene 
&ce  to  the  scaffold,  and  think  what  an  iron  heart,  what 
devoted  feith  I  We  take  np  his  letters,  beginning  '*  My 
dear  wife  and  children,  everyone," — see  him  stoop  on 
his  way  to  the  scafibld  and  kiss  that  negro  child,-— and 
this  iron  heart  seems  all  tenderness.  MarveUoas  old^imm  I 
We  have  hardly  said  it  when  the  loved  forms  of  his  sooiy 
in  the  bloom  of  yoUng  devotion,  encircle  him,  and  we 
remember  he  is  not  alone,  only  the  majestic  centre  of  a 
group.  Toot  neighbor  fermer  went,  sorrounded  by  hia 
household,  to  tell  the  slaves  there  were  still  hearts  and 
right  arms  ready  and  nerved  for  their  service.  From  this 
roof  four,  from  a  neighboring  roof  two,  to  make  up  that 
score  of  heroes.  How  resolute  each  looked  into  the  fiice 
of  Virginia,  how  loyally  each  stood  at  his  forlorn  post, 
meeting  death  cheerfully,  till  that  master-voice  said,  "  It  is 

*  DeliTered  at  the  graye  of  John  Brown,  at  North  Elba,  December  S, 

IS59. 
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enou^rh/'  And  tLe^c-  weeping  diOdren  and  wiJow 
BO  lifted  T3j>  and  con^-craled  bv  lon^j,  single-hearted  devo- 
tion to  Ills  great  purjiose,  that  we  dare,  eren  at  this 
moment,  to  remind  them  how  blessed  they  are  in  the 
privilege  of  thinlcing  that  in  tlie  last  throbs  of  those  brave 
Tonng  hearts,  which  lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  5hen- 
andoaL,  thoughts  of  them  mingled  with  love  to  God  and 
hope  for  the  slave. 

He  has  abolished  slavery  in  Virginia.  Ton  may  say 
this  IB  too  mnch.  Our  neighbors  are  the  last  men  we 
know.  The  hours  that  pass  us  are  the  ones  we  i^redate 
the  leasL  Men  walked  Boston  streets,  when  night  feD 
on  Bunker^s  Hill,  and  pitied  Warren,  saying,  ^Foolish 
man !  Thrown  away  his  life !  Why  did  n't  he  measoire  his 
means  better?^'  Now  we  sc^e  him  standing  colossal  on  that 
Uood-stained  sod,  and  severing  that  day  the  tie  which 
bound  Boston  to  Great  Britain.  That  night  G«oi^  III. 
ceased  to  rule  in  New  England.  Histozr  wiD  date  Vir- 
^nia  Emancipation  from  Harper's  Ferxy.  True,  the  slave 
is  BtQl  there.  So,  when  the  tempest  uproots  a  pmfe  im  ^vum 
hnis.  It  looks  green  for  months,  —  a  year  or  two.  Still,  it 
is  timber,  not  a  tree.  John  Brown  has  loosened  the  roots 
!  of  the  slave  system ;  it  only  breathes, — it  does  not  liveT^ 
hereaflCT.  ' 

Men  say,  ^  How  coolly  brave  I  ^'  But  matcUeas  courage 
■eems  the  least  of  his  merits.  How  gentleness  graced  it  I 
When  the  frightened  town  wished  to  bear  off  the  body  of 
the  Mayor,  a  man  said,  ^^  I  wiD  go,  Miss  Fowke,  under 
tiieir  rifles,  if  you  will  stand  between  them  and  me."'  He 
knew  he  could  trust  their  g^itle  respect  for  woman.  He 
was  xi^^  He  went  in  die  thick  of  the  fight  and  bore  off 
dw  body  in  safety.  That  same  girl  fiung  herself  between 
Vitg^iuM.  lifles  and  your  bxave  young  Thompson.  They 
"  '  no  pity.  The  -jritflesB  bullet  reached  him,  spite  of 
■■  ■  fV^  tkMO^  lie  fight  had  long  been  over. 
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How  God  lias  blessed  him  !  How  truly  he  may  say,  **  I 
Lave  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finklied  my  course." 
Truly  he  has  finMed^  —  done  his  work-  God  granted 
him  the  privilege  to  look  on  his  work  accomplished*  He 
said,  "  I  will  show  the  South  that  twenty  men  can  take 
possession  of  a  town,  hold  it  twenty-four  hours,  and  cany 
away  all  the  slaves  who  wish  to  escape-"  Did  he  not  do 
it  ?  On  Monday  night  he  stood  master  of  Harper's  Ferry, 
—  could  have  left  unchecked  with  a  score  or  a  hundred 
slaves.  The  wide  sjinpalhy  and  secret  approval  are 
shown  by  the  eager,  quivering  lips  of  lovers  of  slavery, 
asking,  "  O,  why  did  he  not  take  his  victory  and  go 
away  i* "  Who  checked  him  at  last  ?  Not  startled  Vir- 
ginia* Her  he  had  conquered.  The  Union  crushed, — 
eeemcd  to  crush  him.  In  reality  God  said,  '*  That  work 
is  done  ;  you  have  proved  that  a  Slave  State  is  only  fear  in 
the  mask  of  despotism ;  come  up  higher,  and  baptize  by 
your  martyrdom  a  million  hearts  into  liolier  hfe."  Surely 
such  a  life  is  no  &ilure.  How  vaat  the  change  in  men's 
hearts  I  Insurrection  wa3  a  harsh,  horrid  word  to  millions 
a  month  ago*  John  Brown  went  a  whole  generation  be^ 
yond  it,  claiming  the  riglit  for  white  men  to  help  the  slave 
to  freedom  by  arms.  And  now  men  run  up  and  down, 
not  disputing  iiis  principle,  but  trying  to  frame  excuses 
for  Virginia's  hanging  of  so  pure,  honest,  high-hearted,  and 
heroic  a  man.  Virginia  stands  at  the  bar  of  the  civilised 
world  on  trial*  Round  her  victim  crowd  the  apostles  and 
miirtyrs,  all  the  brave,  high  souls  who  have  said,  "God  Ib 
God,"  and  trodden  wicked  laws  under  their  feet.  As  I 
st<iod  looking  at  his  grandfa therms  gravestone,  brought  here 
from  Connecticut,  telling,  as  it  does,  of  his  death  in  the 
Revolution,  I  thought  I  could  hear  our  hero-saint  saying, 
'"My  fathers  gave  their  swords  to  the  oppressor,  —  the 
alave  still  sinks  hefore  the  pledged  force  of  this  nation.  I 
give  my  sword  to  the  slave  my  fathers  forgot."     If  any 
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swords  ever  reflected  the  smile  of  Heaven,  surely  it  was 
those  drawn  at  Harper's  Ferry,  If  our  God  is  ever  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  making  one  man  chase  a  thousand,  surely 
that  little  band  might  claim  him  for  their  captain.  Har- 
per's Ferry  was  no  sin^e  hour,  standing  alone,  —  taken 
out  from  a  common  life,  —  it  was  the  flowering  out  of  fifty 
years  of  single-hearted  devotion.  He  must  have  lived 
wholly  for  one  great  idea,  when  these  who  owe  their  being 
to  Eim,  and  these  whom  love  has  joined  to  the  circle, 
group  so  harmonioosly  around  him,  each  accepting  serenely 
his  and  her  part 

I  feel  honored  to  stand  under  such  a  roof.  Hereafter 
you  will  tell  children  standing  at  your  knees,  *'*'  I  saw  John 
Brown  buried,  —  I  sat  under  his  roof."  Thank  God  for 
such  a  master.  Could  we  have  asked  a  nobler  representa* 
tive  of  the  Christian  North  putting  her  foot  on  the  ac- 
cursed system  of  slavery?  As  time  passes,  and  these 
hours  float  back  into  history,  men  will  see  against  the  clear 
December  sky  that  gallows,  and  round  it  thousands  of 
armed  men  guarding  Virginia  from  her  slaves.  On  the 
other  side,  the  serene  brow  of  that  calm  old  man,  as  he 
stoops  to  kiss  the  child  of  a  forlorn  race.  Thank  God  for 
our  emblem.  May  he  soon  bring  Virginia  to  blot  out  hers 
in  repentant  shame,  and  cover  that  hateftil  gallows  and 
soldiery  with  thousands  of  broken  fetters. 

What  lesson  shall  those  lips  teach  us?  Before  that  still, 
calm  brow  let  us  take  a  new  baptism.  How  can  we  stand 
here  without  a  ft-esh  and  utter  consecration  ?  These  tears  I 
how  shall  we  dare  even  to  ofier  consolation  ?  Only  lips 
fresh  from  such  a  vow  have  the  right  to  mingle  their 
words  with  your  tears.  We  envy  you  your  nearer  place 
.tp  dnese  martyred  children  of  God.  I  do  not  believe  slav- 
-mar-mSL  gp  down  in  Uood.  Ours  is  the  age  of  thought. 
than  swords.  That  last  fortnight! 
l1  the  Christian  one  of  ccmscience. 
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—  of  truth.     Virginia  is  weak,  because  eacli  man's  heart 
said  amen  to  John  Bro>vn.     His  words,  —  thej  are  stronger 
j  even  than  his^  rifles.     These  crashed  a  State.    Those  have 
I  cCanged^  tEe  thoughts  of  millions,  and  will  jet  crush  slav- 
ery.   M^  ^d^  ,^/Woaid,  lie  Iv^  ,^^^  anna  t  *'    God 
cffdered  betibe^,  atod  gnmt^^to^iiiib  mS  iM-Ottte  those 
noUe  prison  hours, — that  single  hour  of  death;  granted 
him  a  higher  than  the  soldier's  place,  that  of  teacher " 
echoes  of  Ids  rifles  have  died  away  in  the  hills,  —  a 
hearts  guard  his  words,     God  bless  this  roof,  —  n 
Llcss  us.     We  dare  not  say  bless  you^  diildre 
home  I  you  stand  nearer  to  one  whose  lips  God  kOn 
and  we  rather  bend  for  your  btesdng*     God  make  ua 
worthier  of  him  whose  dnst  we  lay  among  these  hills  lie 
loved.     Here  he  girded  himself  and  went  forth  to  batde. 
Fuller  success  tlian  his  heart  ever  dreamed  God  granted 
himp     He  sleeps  in  the  blessing  of  the  crashed  and  the 
poor*  and  men  believe  more  firmly  in  virtue^  now  that 
such  a  man  has  lived.     Standing  here,  let  us  thank  God 
for  a  firmer  iajth  and  fuller  hope^ 
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y^^^',    T  ADIES   AND    GENTLEMEN:    If  the  telegraph 

.i'l      '   XJ  speaks  tmth,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the 

dove   has    chosen    a   President    of  the   United   States. 


[Cheers.]  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
cofai  rules  to-daj  as  much  as  he  will  after  the  4th  of 
March.  It  is  the  moral  efiect  <^  this  victoiy,  not  any- 
thing which  his  administration  can  or  will  probably  do, 
that  ^ves  yalne  to  this  snccess.  Not  an  Abolitionist, 
hardly  an  antislavery  man,  Mr.  Lincoln  consents  to  rep- 
resent an  antislavery  idea.  A  pawn  on  the  poUtical 
chessboard,  his  value  is  in  his  position ;  with  fair  efibrt, 
we  may  soon  change  him  for  knight,  bishop,  or  queen, 
and  sweep  the  board.  [Applause.]  This  position  he 
owes  to  no  merit  of  his  own,  but  to  lives  that  have  roused 
the  nation's  conscience,  and  deeds  that  have  ploughed 
deep  into  its  h^art.  Our  childish  eyes  gazed  with  wonder 
at  Maelzel's  chess-player,  and  the  pulse  almost  stopped 
when,  with  the  pulling  of  wires  and  creaking  of  wheels, 
h^  moved  a  pawn,  and  said,  ^*  Check  I "  Our  wiser  fitthers 
saw  a  man  in  tlie  box.  There  was  great  noise  at  Chicago, 
much  pulling  of  wires  and  creaking  of  wheels,  then  forth 
steps  Abraham  Lincoln.  But  John  Brown  was  behind 
the  curtain,  and  the  cannon  of  March  4th  will  only  echo 
the  rifles  at  Harper's  Feny.    Last  year,  we  stood  looking 
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sadly  at  that  gibbet  against  the  Virginia  sky.     One 
of  the  kaleidoscope,  —  it  is  Lincoln  in  the  balcony  a 
Capitol,  and  a  million  of  hearts  beating  weloome  h 
[Cheen.] 

Mr.  Seward  said,  in  1850 :  ^Yimwukj  di^  llie  Wi 
Proviso  in  the  Senate-Chamber^  and  bory  it  boneall 
Capitol,  to-day;  Hie  dead  corse,  in  compl^    i 
hannt  yonr  legislatiye  haUs  tonmorrow.*' 
mar^rr-chief  on  the  banks  of  the  Pot<Hnac ;  we  n 
dost  beneath  the  snows  of  North  Elba;  and  1 
Senator  of  New  York  wrote  for  his  epitaph,  ^  i 
while  party  chiefs  cried,  *^  Amen  I ''  bnt  one 
hands  smote  to  min  the  Babylon  whidi  thi 
bitibn  had  boilded,  and  the  other  lifts  into 
Pi^eaident  of  1861.     [Applause.] 

The  batlle  has  been  a  cnrions  one,  mixed 
endless  confttsion.  The  combatants,  in  tb 
np  often  the  weapons  of  their  opponents, 
deadliest  blows  at  their  own  ranks. 

The  Democratic  party,  agitating  fiercely  tv 
agitation,  break  at  last  into  a  general  quarrel  in  ti 
to  keep  the  peace  I     [Laughter.]     They  ren         on 
that  sleepy  crier  of  a  New  Hampshire  court,  wno  was 
dreaming,  in  his  dog-naps,  that  the  voice  of  judge  o> 
yer  was  a  noisy  interruption,  and  always  woke  sho 
^^ Silence  I*'   Judge  Livermore  said  once,  **Mr.  Cri 
are  the  noisiest  man  in  court,  with  your  everlasting, 
of '  SQence '  I  "     [Laughter.]     The  Abolitionists  on 
be  very  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Douglas  from  the  national  a^ 
[Applause.] 

But  the  Bell-Everett  party  have  been  the  oo 
the  canvass,  the  sweet-oil,  the  safety-valve,  the  loco 
buffer,  which,  when  collision  threatened,  broke  the 
and  the  storm  exploded  in  a  laugh.     [Great  merrim 
They  played  Sancho  Panza  to  Douglas's  Don  Qid 
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[Renewed  laughter.]  We  can  afford  to  thank  them, '  II 
is  but  fiur,  however^  to  confess  that  they  differ  from  that 
illustrious  Spaniard.  His  chief  anxiety  was  about  his  din«> 
ner ;  their  distress  rose  higher  than  loaves  and  fishes,  — 
they  trembled  for  our  glorious  Union.  [Laughter.]  The 
passions  of  men  were  all  on  fire,  —  the  volcano  in  full 
activity.  They  confessed  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  ; 
but  they  determined  not  to  do  they  knew  not  what.  Theirs 
was  the  9taful-8till  policy,  the  cautious  statu  quo  of  the  old 
law. 

Now,  Whately  says  there  are  two  ways  of  being  burned. 
The  rash  moth  hurries  into  the  flame,  and  is  gone.  The 
cautious,  conservative  horse,  when  his  stable  is  on  fire, 
stands  stock-still,  and  is  burnt  up  all  the  same.  The 
Everett  party  chose  tlie  horse  policy  when  their  stable 
took  fire.  [Applause.]  Don't  you  hear  the  horse's  ad- 
dress :  *^  In  this  stall  my  father  stood  in  1789.  Methinks 
I  hear  his  farewell  neigh.  How  agitated  the  crowds  seem 
outside  there  I  I  '11  have  no  platform  but  that  my  fiither 
had  in  '89,"  —  and  so  he  dies.  Yet  the  noble  animal  risked 
only  his  own  harm.  His  mistakes  drag  none  else  to  ruin. 
Four  millions  of  human  beings  saw  their  fiite  hanging  on 
this  do-nothing,  keep-silent,  let-evil-alone  par^.  Then 
their  appeals  to  us  to  keep  silent,  to  cease  criticising  chains 
and  slave-auctions,  hangings  and  burnings  of  men  for  firee 
speech ;  their  kindly  assnxmnces  that,  if  we  would  only  be 
still,  no  harm  would  come,^ — the  whole  trouble  was  our 
noise ;  they  implored  us  not  to  cherish  this  dislike  to  these 
constitutional  and  necessary  measures  I  Lake  the  viper- 
pedler  in  Spain,  who  exhibited  his  stock  to  the  inn  guests 
all  the  evening,  descanting  on  their  life  and  vigor,  and 
when  at  night,  in  the  utter  daric,  one  traveller  feh  some- 
thing cold  crawling  on  his  face,  cried  out :  **  It  is  only  my 
vipers,  they  are  all  loose;  bat  if  7«i11  only  lie  perfectly 
stUl  and  quiet,  tbef  y$mf%.  bn  1 1li»  kHt***  [Ap» 
plause.] 
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*  Bnt  RcptablicaDism  hns  triumphed.  [Load  applaiue.] 
The  Democrat  may  forget  his  quarrels,  and  prepare  to  die 
with  decency.  For  the  Bell-Everett  party,  one  egg  has 
given  a  chicken.  Mr.  Appleton  is  elected.  Beacon  Street 
and  Ann  Street  have  fused.  [Merriment.]  As  his  con- 
stituents could  not  be  admitted  to  Mr.  Aj^leton's  house, 
—  there  not  being  polipe  enough  to  watch  theni^  [great 
merriment,] — the  speeches  were  made  outside,  and  we 
got  all  the  secrets.  Mr.  Stevenson  thinks  the  election  of 
Mr.  Appleton  ^^  the  most  important  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constittttion."  I  observed,  last 
summer,  in  the  country,  that  the  geese  always  bowed 
when  they  entered  a  bam,  for  fear  of  hittii^  their  heads. 
[Laughter.]  Mr.  Burlingame  needs  no  praise  of  mine. 
He  stood,  like  Hancock  and  Adams,  the  representative  of 
an  idea,  and  the  city  that  rejected  him  disgraced  only  her- 
self. [Applause.]  As  an  old  English  judge  said  of  %■ 
sentence  he  blushed  to  declare,  ^^In  this  I  seem  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  not  on  the  prisoner,  but  on  the  law  itself.** 
It  is  Boston,  not  Burlingame,  that  has  cause  to  blush  to- 
day. [Cheers.]  I  do  not*  envy  Mr.  Appleton  his  seat. 
You  remember  Webster  painted  Washington  leaning  one 
great  arm  on  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  on  Sontlt 
Carolina.  Mcthinks  I  see  our  merchant  prince  entering 
Congress.  One  hand  rests  familiarly  on  the  shoulder  of 
Beacon  Street,  the  other  on  a  cambric  handkerchief,  twice 
doubled,  to  save  the  possibility  of  his  touching  the  shoulder 
of  Ann  Street.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  What  is  his  . 
first  act  when  seated,  —  he,  the  representative  of  the  feg- 
ends  of  half  a  dozen  parties,  —  the  broken  meat  of  the 
political  charity-basket  ?  He  speak  the  voice  of  Boston, 
the  home  of  Sara  Adams,  in  this  glorious  hour  I  What 
will  it  be  ?  When  Sherman  is  named  for  Speaker,  he 
says  "  No,"  while  the  heart  of  Boston  says  "  Yes.'*  And 
what  is  his  second  and  last  act  ?    To  (gBLthss  T«<QeQ&L>Kdk 
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table  Davis  and  Mason, — men  who  gloried  in  the  blow 
which  exiled  Sumner  from  the  Senate  for  four  years,  and 
made  Christendom  tremble  for  his  life, — men  who  come 
for  his  wine,  and  not  for  his  wit,  —  and  Boston,  in  his 
person,  sinks  to  be  their  associate,  —  no,  their  lackey.  I 
affirm,  he  does  not  represent  Boston*  [Cheers.]  Look 
at  its  Lincoln  vote  I  I  appeal  .from  Philip  drank  to 
Philip  sober,  from  Ann  Street,  cozened  by  old  fogies, 
to  Ann  Street  nnder  guidance  of  her  native  instincts. 
[Loud  applause.]  Mr.  Appleton  represents  neither  the 
merchants  of  Boston  nor  its  grog-shops,  tkoogh  his  firiends 
boast  of  having  carried  him  by  their  aid.  They  are  both 
too  good  for  him. 

But  the  Bell-Everett  party  cannot  say,  with  Francis  L 
at  Pavia,  when  he  addressed  the  first  lady  by  portion  in  the 
State,  **  Madam,  we  have  lost  all  but  honor,"  since  the  sore- 
ness of  expected  defeat  led  them  to  insult  an  invited  guest, 
a  lady,  and  that  lady,  like  the  mother  of  Frauds,  the  first 
by  position  in  the  State.  [Loud  applause.]  Of  the  first 
(Governor  of  Massachusetts  (unless  we  count  Endicott, 
and  then  call  Winthrop  our  'uwnd  Governor),  the  last 
historian  writes:  *^The  qualities  that  denote  the  gentie- 
man  were  eminentiy  his*  Cordial  and  ready  to  every 
ezporession  of  respect  and  courtesy,  he  gave  all  their 
doe,  whether  in  great  or  little  things."  (}ood  and  bad 
quail  ties,  they  tell  uss,  are  inherited,  —  pass  down  with  the 
blood.  To  be  sure,  now  and  then  they  lie  latent  for  one 
getieratioTi-  Can  ours  be  the  generation  of  eclipse  ?  It 
must  be  so,  for  aurely  the  ignorance  of  good  manners 
which  offers  an  instil t  is  trivial,  compared  with  the  silence 
of  tlu)!H*  who  know  better  than  their  iaokejs,  are  as  re- 
ipoimbJe  for  the  art,  arid  refuse  iicknow lodgment  or  pro* 
test,     [Applauiie.] 

V  -  '  T  m*V  I  .u\.^A^  What  have  we  i^ned? 
L*  >i  who  SHQ  nothing  for  men 
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or  for  offires,  whose  only  Interest  is  justice  and  the  gi'cat 
future  of  the  Rcpuhhc,  look  round  and  weigh  the  spoils. 

Everybody  speculates,  the  pulpit  affirms,  the  merchant 
guesses,  and  the  oracular  press  lays  down  the  law.  Why 
should  not  the  lyceum  be  in  the  fashion  ?  To  begin,  then, 
at  home.  For  die  first  time  within  my  memory  we  have 
got  ft  man  for  (jovemor  of  Massachusetts,  a  frank,  true, 
whole-souled,  honest  if  an.  [Cheering.]  That  gain  alone 
is  worth  all  the  labor.  But  the  office  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  Conunonwealth ;  only  now  and  then  it 
becomes  commanding ;  in  a  sad  Bums  week,  for  instance, 
when  Mr.  Washburn  was  masquerading  as  Governor, 
and  when,  as  Emerson  said,  ^^if  we  had  a  man,  and 
not  a  cockade,  in  the  chair,  something  might  be  done  " ;  or, 
later,  when  the  present  Chief  Magistrate  pushed  Judge 
Ijoring,  on  ialse  pretences,  firom  his  stool.  Such  occasions 
remind  us  we  have  a  Governor.  But  in  common  times, 
the  Chief  Justiceship  is  far  more  commanding,  —  is  the 
real  Gibraltar  of  our  State  contests.  John  A.  Andrew 
should  have  been  Chief  Justice.  [Applause.]  Tou  re- 
member they  made  the  first  William  Pitt  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  he  went  into  eclipse  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Some 
one  asked  Chesterfield  what  had  become  of  Pitt.  *^  He 
has  had  a  fidl  np-stairs,'*  was  the  answer.  Governor 
Andrew  or  Judge  Andrew  sounds  equally  well.  But 
I  like  tlie  ri^t  man  in  the  right  place.  The  chief  jus- 
ticeship belongs  to  the  par^  of  progress.  Their  Sparta 
can  point  to  many  sons  worthy  of  the  place,  —  Sewall, 
Hoar,  Dana,  or  we  might  have  offered  another  laurel  for 
die  brow  of  our  great  Senator,  were  it  only  to  show  him 
that  the  pnofesnon  he  once  honored  still  remembers  her 
tmant  son.  [Great  applause.]  The  outgoing  administra- 
tioii,  which  entailed  that  office  cm  talents,  however  respect- 
able,  diat  bekmg  to  the  par^  of  resistance,  placed  itself 
by  the  ode  of  Arnold  selling  West  Point,  to  the  British. 
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Such  an  appointment  was  the  Parthian  arrow  of  a  traitor 
and  fr  anob. 

Then  we  have  Linooln  for  President  [ap[danae],  —  a 
Whig, — a  Rerolutionary  Whig, — a  freedom-loving  Whig, 
—  a  Whig  in  the  sense  that  Jefferson,  Ebunilton,  and 
Washington  were  Whigs.  How  mnch  is  that  worth  ?  I 
said  we  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  C«sar  crossed  the  Ruin- 
con,  borne  in  the  arms  of  a  peojJe  trodden  into  poverty 
and  chains  by  an  oligarchy  of  slaveholders ;  but  that  oli- 
garchy proved  too  strong  even  for  Caesar  and  his  legions. 
Judged  by  its  immediate  success,  Caesar's  Hfe  was  a  iailure 
as  much  as  John  Brown's ;  the  Empire  rotted  into  the 
grave  which  slavery  digs  for  all  its  victims.  What  better 
right  have  we  to  hope  ?  Let  us  examine.  The  Repub- 
lican party  says  now  what  Mr.  Sumner  said  in  1852,  that 
it  ^*  knows  no  better  aim,  under  the  Constitution,  than  ta 
bring  back  the  government "  to  where  it  stood  in  1789. 
That  is  done.  The  echo  of  cannon  from  oeean  shore  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  proclaims  it  accomplished. 

How  much  b  such  success  worth  7  I  suppose  yon  will 
not  claim  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  better  than  Washington. 
As  only  Abolition  telescopes  have  dared  to  discover  any 
spots  on  that  sun,  certainly,  while  Mr.  Everett  livea  and 
the  Ledger  is  printed,  no  one  will  presnme  to  say  there 
can  be  a  better  President  than  Waakmgton.  Indeed,  Mn 
Seward  asks  in  great  contempt  ckf  any  man  who  undert^ea 
to  improve  the  Cmistitntion,  *^Are  yoa  more  just  than 
Washington,  wiser  than  Hamilton^  more  humane  than 
Jefferson  ?  '*  Well,  then^  Washington,  purssii^  tbe  very 
policy  which  Mr.  Lincoln  pnqxwes  to  follow,  launched  the 
ship  of  state  on  seas  white  with  the  fervor  <^  the  Revoln- 
ticmary  love  of  liberty,  and  made  sh^wreck.  Eveiy  ad- 
ministration grew  worse  than  its  fHredecesaor,  and  at  last 
slavery,  having  wound  its  alimy  way  to  the  top  of  the 
Capitol, 

M  Hanxs  hkriac  at  the  aoUw  ana  bdmr.* 
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The  whole  argumont  of  the  canvass  has  been,  that  the 
experiment  of  lelf-government  under  this  Constitution, 
began  by  the  best  of  men,  has  been  a  failure*  **The 
country  iarwrecked ;  take  ua  for  pil^^js,  or  ygn  are  loaL^*  — 
EaTXeen  tEe  ciy  ef  the  Republicans.  Mr.  Sumner  has 
drawn  the  sad  picture  so  well  and  so  often  that  I  need  not 
attempt  it  Our  Presidents  tools  of  the  SUve  Power, 
our  army  used  to  force  slavery  on  our  own  Territories 
and  neighbor-nations,  free  speech  punished  with  death  in 
one  half  the  Union,  and  met  with  insult  and  starvation  in 
the  other,  the  slave-trade  reopened,  and  our  must  dis* 
dnguished  scholar  telegraphing  apologies  when  his  son  siti 
at  school  beside  a  colored  boy,  and  explaining  his  own 
indiscreet  freedom  of  speech  as  the  sad  result  of  anodynes. 
£Applause.}  Surely  Mr.  Seward,  seeing  all  this,  was 
right  in  confessing,  at  Rochester,  in  1858,  "  Thus  far  our 
course  bus  not  been  according  to  the  humane  hopes  and 
expectations  of  our  fathers."  And,  in  I860,  ^'  Not  over 
the  face  of  the  whol^  world  iM  there  to  be  found  one  repre* 
sentative  of  our  country  who  is  not  an  apologist  (^  the 
extension  of  slavery."  And  again,  in  Kansas,  a  month 
ago,  ^  Qur  &thera  thought  slavery  would  cease  beforq 
now ;  but  the  people  became  demoralized ;  the  war  went 
back,  ^oci,  BACKf  until  1854,  until  all  guaranties  of  free- 
dom in  every  part  of  the  United  States  were  abandoned, 

and  Uie  flag  of  the  United  States  was  made  the 

harbinger,  not  of  freedom,  but  of  human  bondage." 

At  Rochester,,  he  went  on  to  paint  the  picture  of  our 
national  wreck  so  darkly,  that  his  own  feelings  led  him,  in 
conclusion,  to  declare,  that,  if  the  final  battle  goes  against 
him,  he  will  leave  America,  shake  the  dust  off  his  feet,  and 
find  '*  a  more  congenial  home  ;  for  where  Liberty  dwells, 
tliere  is  my  country." 

But  Mr.  Seward  closes  that  speech  in  hope,  —  hoi)e 
groimded  on  this,  that  the  Republican  party  has  ainsen. 
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*^  It  is  a  pttrfy  of  one  idea ;  an  idea  that  fills  and  expands 
all  generous  sends  ;  the  idea  of  equality,  —  the  eqiiality  of 
all  men  befinre  human  tribunals,  as  thej  are  all  equal  be- 
fere  the  Divine  tribunal  and  laws." 

That  is  his  rainbow  of  hope.  It  is  a  noble  idea, — 
equality  before  the  law,  —  a  mark  which  an  old  Greek 
declared,  two  thousand  years  ago,  distinguished  freedom 
from  barbarism*  Mark  it,  and  let  us  question  Mr.  Lin- 
coln about  it 

Do  you  boliOTei  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  the  negro 
is  your  political  and  social  equal,  or  ought  to  be  ?  Not  a 
Uidtiu 

Do  you  beliere  he  should  sit  on  juries  ?    Never.  • 

Do  you  think  he  should  vote  ?    Certainly  not 

Should  ho  be  considered  a  citizen  ?  I  tell  you  frankly, 
no. 

Do  you  think  that,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
^^nct*  »j"5,  **  AH  men  are  created  equal,"  it  intends  the 
inJitii'al  «N|uaHty  of  blacks  and  whites  ?     No,  sir. 

If  this  ^^  idea  tliat  tills  all  genon^us  minds"  be  equality, 
sur^^ly  Mr,  KiiuvUrs  mind  is  as  yot  empty.  If  this  is  the 
only  ho)v  «>t*  iHir  being  able  to  achieve  wliat  our  fathers 
l^ikHl  t^>  dt\  ntxHint  thi>cM>  Arab  hones,  Mr.  Seward,  and 
rty  h>  tho  do^^rt !  But  yi>a  can*t  fly  with  me,  as  the  song 
pvs ;  fir9t«  Ihhmu^^  if  wc  ai«  defeated,  I  mean  to  die  in 
tK^  la»t  diK'h  [ai^Jaus^] ;  and,  secondly*  notwithstanding 
tho  om)4in^«*  v4^  Mr,  Lincoln**  mind*  I  think  we  shall  yet 
sui\v<sl  in  UMikin}:  this  a  de<vnt  land  to  Eve  in.  [Cheers.] 
Mav  I  H'^l)  T\Hi  whr  ?  Place  wHinelves  at  the  door  of 
th^  Ohk'^g^^  i\M\vv«tiv\n,  rK>  yvHi  «e  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  He 
WK\'^\\>*  a  nci^rv^  way  ^^alk  whew  be  wisbes,  eat  what  he 
%^rt\^  rv'^>l  ^  Ka:  be  v^i\  and  a^^viate  with  any  other  who 
ix  o\*x  :\\  ^^t*  t*  o  s.i,:^o  sV^ao  %>t*  hU-k  be  is.  llial  is  all  be 
o«n  ^^HMt.  Wv :;« ^>n  ib^'  «>iWr  si^le  is  Mr.  Sewaid.  He 
K^tvwv*  tbo  t\\>^  w^^  «lKHiM  sil  Ml , 
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tie  to  office^ — tint's  alL  So  uracil  be  thinks  he  cm 
grmt  without  hiuiiiig  the  TTidoiu 

Now  raise  your  eyes  op!  In  tlie  bhie  skj  above,  jtm 
win  see  Mr.  Garrison  and  John  Brown  I  [Prolonged 
cheering.]  Ther  believe  tbe  n^ro,  bond  or  fiee,  has  the 
same  right  to  fight  thai  a  white  man  has, — the  same  cfaum 
on  ns  to  fight  for  him ;  and  as  for  the  consequences  to  the 
Union,  who  cares?  Liberty  first,  and  the  Union  after- 
wards, is  their  motto.  [Cheen.J  Liberty  firsts  and,  as 
the  Scotch  say,  **  Let  them  care  wiio  come  ahind.'* 

That  Convention  selected  Lincoln  lor  their  standard- 
bearer.  Enough  gun  ibr  once.  ^  first  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  fbll  com  in  the  ear.*'  [Lond  cheers.] 
Dr.  Windship  began  with  a  dnmb-bell  of  ten  pounds ;  after 
fimr  yean,  be  raises  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  each 
hand.  The  elephants,  when  crossing  a  river,  send  the 
smallest  first.  I>on*t  mount  those  Arab  steeds  yet,  Mr. 
Seward  I  •«  Wait  a  fittle  longer.**  Who  knows  whether 
that  Liberator,  whose  printing-office  Mayor  Otis  could  not 
find  in  1835,  may  not  be  issued  firom  the  eastern  room 
of  the  White  House  in  1873,  and  Mr.  Seward  himself, 
instead  of  saying  that  John  Brown  was  **  justly  hung^** 
may  dare  then  to  declaim,  as  Charles  O'Connor  does  now, 
in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Albany:  — 

*  A  BHD  who  knows  that  the  law  under  which  he  lives  violates 

the  firrt  principles  of  natond  jostiee is  boond  to  strive,  by 

all  hoDOiable  BKaoi^  lo  bieak  down  and  defeat  that  law.  Amoi^ 
these  hfmffniAe  means  is  tbe  right  of  armed  resistance, —  the 

fiacred  riglit  of  reT^Jutian This  i«  the  Lijrher  law  wLi'h 

saiictified  ua:  rerolt  erf"  Gfwge  Wafihin^rm  a^iiri.-t  the  ry>;.-ti- 

toted  aat:y>ntie9  t}*en  existing  in  this  tr:Mutrj Tlie  laur^  I- 

wrcath  of  virtory  fnrro«jTids  the  nsm«  of  Wa«f*irrjrt/<.'.  III'«a«> 
,  overthrow,  and  death,  in  an  i^nominKrj«  Ufr::i,  im^ii 
I  frte.  Sfieh  was  the  firte  of  manj  w\sOj  ir.  this  r*y 
I  '■Miaa  pare  and  virtooos  as  be.     We  r^ftrt  the 
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Mine  of  Enunett;  we  revere  the  name  of  Wallace, of 

ererj  TirtaoaB  man  who  haft  perished  in  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
achieve  the  independence  of  hie  country. ..... 

« And  therefore,  if  negro  slavery  be  a  thmg  so  unjust  and  so 
wicked  as  my  friends  and  their  associates  esteem  it,  I  must  admit 
that  we  cannot  consistently  refuse  the  siune  tribute  to  the  recent 
abolition  martyr,  John  Brown.  He  fell  I  So  have  many  illus- 
trious champions  of  justice.  He  failed  I  So  did  Emmett,  and 
so  did  Wallace.  His  means  were  inadequate !  So  were  theii-s : 
the  event  proved  it  He  struggled  indeed  for  the  liberty  of  a 
distant  people,  who  were  not  his  kinsmen,  who  were  not  of  his 
color,  who  had  few  claims  upon  his  sympathy,  and  none  upon  his 
afibetiona.  That  may  be  an  argument  against  him  with  those 
who  think  that  heroism  and  virtue  should  never  be  disinterested ; 
but  it  has  no  real  weight. 

^  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  withholding  our  meed  of 
praise  from  Kosciusko,  Pulaski,  De  Kalb,  or  Lafayette,  all  of 
whom  fought,  and  two  of  whom  perished  for  us.  We  wittiheld 
not  our  tribute  of  admiration  from  Lafayette  when,  in  his  old 
age,  he  visited  our  country.  No  one  asserted  that  he  shoukl 
have  stayed  at  home,  instead  of  coming  in  aid  of  a  remote  and 
distant  people,  and  iini>erilling  his  life  for  their  emancipation. 
No!  we  received  him  as  the  people's  guest,  and  the  whole 
American  nation,  from  one  end  of  our  republic  to  the  other, 
bowed  down  in  heailfelt  homage  to  his  virtue. 

^^  How  can  my  learned  friends,  with  their  avowed  prindples, 
witlihold  from  John  Brown  the  tribute  of  their  admiration,  or 
from  his  deeds  the  sanction  of  their  approval  ? " 

Tliat  is  the  opinion  of  Charles  O'Connor,  the  head  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  the  new-fledged  orator  of  Democracy, 
and  the  counsel  for  Virginia  in  the  Lemmon  case. 

I  expect  to  live  to  hear  that  sentence  quoted  in  1872, 
nndc»r  the  very  dome  of  the  Capitol,  by  some  Senator 
anxious  for  a  Presidential  nomination  !  [Applause.]  Do 
you  doubt  it?  Why,  it  is  not  impossible  tliat  Virginia 
herself,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,  may  yet  beg  of 
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New  York  the  dust  of  John  Brown  for  some  mausoleum 
at  Richmond,  as  repentant  Florence,  robed  in  sackcloth, 
begged  of  Rai^enna  tlie  dast  of  that  outlawed  Dante,  whom 
a  centurj  before  she  ordered  ta  be  burned  alive*  [Great 
oheering.}  Yin.  think  me  a  fiuiatic,  iperU^pi?  Well,  I 
bwee  been  thought  so  once  or  twice  \xfym.  -rfpLanghter.] 
Maj  J  tell  you  the'  reison  of  the  &ith  ihat  it  in  mei?  it 
does  not  hang  on  Preaiddnt  Lincoln  or  an j  other  Preoi- 
dent*  Certainly  not  while  he  is  checkmated  by  bcith: 
House  and  Senate.  J  ihink  little  of  the  direct  tnflueaee^ 
of  govemments*  I  think,  with  Guizot,  that  ^^it  is  a  grose 
delusion  to  beUeve  in  the  sovereign  power  of  political  ma-i 
cfainery."  To  hear  some  men  talk  of  the  government, 
you  would  suppose  that  Congress  was  the  law  of  gravila-* 
tion,  and  kept  the  planets  in  their  places.  Mr.  Webster 
sneered  at*  the  antislavery  and  kindred  movements  as- 
^  rub«a-dub  agitations."  Judge  Stoiy  plumes  himself  on 
our  government  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  1808,  as  it 
in  tliat  it  was  not  the  servant  of  Clarkson  and  Wilberforoor 
Benext^t  and  Woohjian ! 

I  never  take  up  a  paper  fiill  of  Congress  squabbles, 
reported  as  if  sunrise  depended  upon  them,  without  think- 
Liig  of  that  idle  English  nobleman  at  Florence,  whose 
brother,  just  arrived  from  London,  happening  to  mention 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  lan^iJly  asked,  "  Ah  I  is  that 
tiling  gfiing  still  ?  "  [Great  merriment.]  Did  you  ever  aeo 
on  Broadway  —  you  may  in  Naples  —  a  black  figure  grind- 
ing chocolate  in  the  windows?  He  seenis  to  turn  the 
wheel,  but  in  truth  tlie  wheel  turns  him.  [Laughter,] 
Now  such  IS  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  seem* 
to  govern  ;  he  only  reigns.  As  Lord  Brougham  said  in  ii 
similar  case,  —  Lincoln  is  in  place ^  Garrison  in  fower* 
[Applause.]  "  Rub-a-dub  atrit-ifion,"  forsooth!  as  \f  Mr, 
Webster  coidd  have  a  Whig  piirtj%  or  anything  else,  iti 
tliese  reading  days,  without  that  agitiition  which  calls  into 
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being  and  rasUuiu  the  press,  which  melts  and  moulds  tlie 
popular  will  and  heart.  What  would  the  Tribune  h^: 
without  the  antislaTery  movement  ?  Let  progressive  men 
be  mum,  and  the  Tribune  would  starve.  We  could  better 
do  without  it,  than  it  without  us.  This  talk  of  politicians 
about  quiedng  agitation,  and  yet  expecting  progress,  or 
eTen  lifis,  is  like  the  present  Sliah  of  Persia,  (not  cue  ot' 
whose  subjects  in  fiftj  thousand  can  read,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  thousand  can  write,)  exclaiming,  when  Sir 
Gore  Ousely  told  him  of  the  huge  revenue  from  the 
British  post-office,  ^  I  *U  have  a  post-office  toHoaorrow.** 
[Loud  applause.]  You  might  as  well  have  jury  trials  in 
Timbuctoo.  [Laughter.]  It  is  worse  than  making  bricks 
without  straw ;  it  is  making  bricks  without  clav. 

Observe,  I  do  not  depreciate  statesmanship.  It  requires 
great  abilitr  to  found  states  and  governments^  but  oulv 
common  talent  to  carry  them  on.  It  took  Fulton  and 
Watt  to  create  the  steam-engine  ;  but  a  very  ordinary 
man  can  engineer  a  trafn  firom  Boston  to  Allasy. 

Some  critics  sneer  at  old  histories  f^r  reoc^riir^z  ecly 
what  government  d:d.  They  should  remtsber  Lo'.v 
much,  in  old  times,  gv^vemments  covered  the  whoie  deld 
of  human  life,  —  trade,  letters,  leligic^,  and  industry. 
Tlie  annals  of  a  dynasty  were  then«  to  a  grMU  extent*  the 
liistory  of  the  times.  We  call  far  difierent  his&xies^  h^ 
cause  the  times  have  so  much  changed.  At  present,  it  is 
not  cabinets,  but  art.  science,  literature*  opinioa*  &ihion, 
and  trade  that  mouM  national  character  and  porp^i^e. 
These,  the  London  Times  confessed,  a  dona  year^  aip.>i. 
were  infinitely  more  than  statutes  or  parties.  The  kte 
canvass  was  worth  a  dooen  Lineolns.  The  agjtaiioa  w;is 
a  yeomanly  serrice  to  Eberty.  It  edacafied  ^  peofJe. 
One  sachcanrafli  auikfla  ancadi  fcr  tka  cawaidke  «f  oor 
srli...^>,  ^  -I 

Cottegew    [  .  i 
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is  only  a  necessary  evil,  like  other  go-carts  and  crutches. 
Our  need  of  it  shows  exactly  how  far  we  are  still  cliildren. 
All  governing  over-much  kills  the  self-help  and  energy  of 
the  governed.  Compare  the  last  centuiy  with  this,  or  the 
European  with  the  Yankee.  Every  narrowing  of  the 
sphere  of  government  proves  growth  in  tihe  people,  and  is 
the  seed  of' further  growth* 

Civilization  dwarfs  political  machinery.  "Without  doubt, 
the  age  of  Fox  and  Pitt  was  one  in  which  the  prejudices 
of  courts  and  the  machinery  of  cabinets  had  large  sway. 
But  how  absurd  to  say  even  of  Pitt  and  Fox  that  they 
shaped  the  fate  of  England.  The  inventions  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright  set  free  millions  of  men  for  the  ranks  of  Wel- 
lington ;  the  wealth  they  created  clothed  and  fed  those 
liosts ;  the  trade  they  established  necessitated  the  war,  if 
it  was  at  all  or  ever  necessary.  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
would  have  smothered  every  man  in  England.  The  very 
goods  they  manufactured,  shut  out  fix>m  the  continent, 
would  have  crowded  the  inhabitants  off  their  little  island. 
It  was  land  monopoly  that  declared  war  with  France,  and 
trade  fought  the  battle.  Napoleon  was  struck  down  by 
no  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  no  sword  of 
Wellington.  He  was  crushed  and  ground  to  powder  in 
the  steam-engines  of  James  Watt. 

Cobden  and  O'Connell,  out  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  giants ;  in  it,  dwarfs.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  cotton- 
spinner,  was  as  much  a  power  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  went  to  stare  at  the  Lord  Chancel-* 
lor,  not  for  his  seals  and  velvet  bag,  but  because  he  was 
Harry  Brougham  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Rowland 
Hill  and  Adam  Smith,  Granville  Sharpe  and  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  the  London  Times  and  the  Stock  Exchange, 
outweigh  a  century  of  Cannings  and  Palmerstons,  Glad- 
stones, Liverpools,  and  Earls  Grey. 

Weighed  against  the  New  England  Primer,  Lyman 
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Bwdiigu  «Dd  fffMnHm,  i«Bua^  tiKr  I^^rw  Turk  Tttjutiw 
and  Ht^d.  nil  war  tlbaitseiii  PrcndtiAt  kidi  -ibcr  iksbl. 

maai  ^imv  "die:  C'^dusu^ub.     Tik:  Suodi  inres  liie  cxiss- 

Twik^t;.  ESi  yt^lciaavj^  «m  FikhuD  did  jntre  ix.*  ^ler^trtxaar 

BOt  «&r  Udft  Mz^  BaOiki^  SI  laiCr  ItfM  of  W;  EiMB  Blfi«3nr 

«n  «Aid  pp%s«(d«KU  <if  <n)r  rsSv-ari  are  a  anx^  iiat 
MfifeUMi^  kudr  titfa  d^  Senate  4f  die  Usm. 

tiie  MftoecAf  4f  fin;  lUrfMiAam  ptrtr;  m<  ac»  BKidi  aa  aa 
aaiinMMiMf  bat  a»  a  awifirtMM*  It  MM^vt  hcpv  fev  «e  aare 
g$L  Ijftt  aae  «qJbia.  [JLao^jciUT.]  T«  knov  tkat 
po^jptfit  tdl  aa  ttot  avar  Ladk  u«ue,  befcae  Ibaes 
llm^iuer]f  db  <atrtfa  bang  a  land  ans  of  psM^  bat. 
tmtio^  m  tiadk  ciHUauc  aod  [^  fcr  aa  ataMapbere,— * 
ymm^  tbiek  {fiat*  OiadaaOj  tbe  gmite  and  cboke- 
damf^f  M  nma^sn  eaJl  it,  anitcsil  and  i 
BK««;  eb^ JM>-daoip  ara»  aUarbedv  and 
mtm^  auUt  and  «««1  ap|i«ared»  B j  ibii  tine,  tbe 
yuuA  witb  all  tu  poMoo^  and  waa  pore  mnwgb  to  1 
TIm«  eama  nan  \  iwk  fodb  baa  been  our  pnpcak  Onr 
l^ftnuwHit  bung  a  hrid,  flrjating  ann  in  tbe  poiMnoui 
atnmpfaere  of  Xew  Yrirfc  OUenren  and  Henldi.  Tnct 
Sorietieay  pro-nkrerj  pulpita,  Unian  BiBetinip.  Calbavis 
Ereretts  Webtters,  and  Hanrtia,  dare-bonftRa,  Cnrtises. 
Tba  cbenical  proeen  begm*  Tbej  were  partidljr  ab- 
MrhuL  We  had  Wlij>  partiea,  anti-Texai  naetiniBs,  and 
Ffae-<o8  ftctionf.  The  cbang^  went  on,  and  finaDj  we 
hMna  a  partj  that  dares  to  aay  ilaTery  ia  a,m — in  aMaa 
I  \    The  air  begins  to  grow  abnost  pure  enon^  to 
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Scientifio  men  think  that  electricity  did  much  to  hasten 
the  coining  of  limestone  and  coal,  and  the  disappi^arance 
of  poison  gas«  In  our  case,  too,  electricity,  —  by  wliich  I 
mean  the  Garrison  party  [load  laughter  and  applause],  -^ 
flashing  through  and  through  and  all  over  the  lazy  heav- 
ens, quickened  our  change  also.  But  the  growth  will  be 
a  great  deal  quicker  in  time  to  come.  [Loud  applause.] 
One  great  evil  of  politics  —  one  that  almost  outweighs 
the  help  it  indirectiy  gives  to  education — is  the  chuns  it 
puts  on  able  men.  Those  chains  are  much  loosened  now. 
Listen  to  Mr.  Seward  on  the  prairies  I  Notice  how  free 
and  eloquent  he  has  been  since  the  Chicago  Convention  1 
And  this  change  is  not  due  to  age.  You  know,  I  am  apt 
to  say,  among  other  impertinent  things,  that  you  can 
always  get  the  truth  from  an  American  statesman  after  he 
has  turned  seventy,  or  given  up  all  hope  of  the  Presi- 
dency. [Applause.]  I  should  like  a  law  that  one  third 
of  our  able  men  should  be  ineligible  to  that  oiBce ;  then 
every  third  man  would  tell  us  the  trutii.  The  last  ten 
years  c£  John  Quincy  Adams  were  the  frankest  of  his  life. 
In  them,  he  poured  out  before  the  people  the  treason  and 
indignation  which  formerly  he  had  only  written  in  his 
diary.  And  Josiah  Quincy,  the  venerable,  Qoi  bless 
him  I  has  told  us  more  truth  since  he  was  eighty,  than  he 
ever  did  before.  [Applause.]  They  tell  us  that  until 
this  year  they  have  not  been  able  to  survey  Mount  Wash- 
ington ;  its  iron  centre  warped  the  compass.  Just  so  with 
our  statesmen  before  they  reach  seventy,  their  survey  of 
the  state  is  ever  false.  Tlmt  great  central  magnet  at 
Washington  deranges  all  their  instiniments. 

Let  me  take  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Seward  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  American  statesmen.  I  take  him,  because  he  is  a 
live  man,  and  a  worthy  sample.  [Applause.]  I  agree 
with  the  doctors'  rule,  —  Medicamenta  non  agunt  in  cadaver^ 
—  "  Dead  bodies  are  no  test  of  drugs."     But  he  is  a- fair 
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teat,  —  a  real  live  statesman  ;  not  one  of  thoee  petty  poli- 
ticians who  hang  an  agitation  for  wliat  they  can  pick  up,  as 
I  have  Been  birds,  in  summer,  watcti  round  a  horse's  feet 
for  the  insects  his  tread  disturbs.     No,  he  is  a  statesman. 

In  1848,  at  Cleveland,  Mr.  Seward  said  :  ^'  We  of  New 
Tork  are  guilty  of  slave i^'  still  by  withholding  the  right 
of  suffrage  from  the  race  wc  Lave  emancipated.     You  of 
Ohio  are  guilty  in  the  same  way  by  a  syatem  of  black  laws 
Btill  more  aristocratic  and  odious.  ...  .  .  It  is  written  in 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  the 
Pivine  law^  that  we  shall  surrender  the  fugitive  slave 
who  takes  refuge  at  our  fireside  from  lus  relentless  pur- 
suers." 

Mark  the  confession  \  the  Constitution  he  standi  sworn 
to  support  molaUM  the  Dhnne  law !  Does  he  advise  his 
hearers  to  obey  it  ?  0  no  I  He  goes  on :  "  Extend  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  fugftive  wiio  lays  his  weary  limbs 
at  your  door,  and  defend  him  as  you  would  your  })atenial 
gods.**  This  is  one  of  his  methods  of  **  an  effective  ag- 
gression on  slavery.*'  That  sounds  well.  No  twaddle 
about  non-extension^  No  wonder  Senator  Mason  sum- 
moned such  a  bloody  fanatic  before  the  Harper's  Ferry 
Committee  1 

Well,  in  the  Senate,  in  1850,  he  declares  that  ^*  the  law 
of  nature,  written  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  free- 
men,  repudiates  the  fugitive  slave  clause";  that  "we 
cannot  be  cither  true  Christians  or  true  freemen,  if  wo 
impose  on  another  a  chain  that  we  di^fy  all  human  power 
to  fasten  on  ourseK^es  "  ;  and  he  "  thinks  it  wrong  to  hold 
men  in  bondage,  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances." But  yet,  at  the  same  time,  having  counselled 
Ohio  to  resist  the  slave  clause,  and  denounced  it  as  a  '*com-* 
pact  no  Christian  nation  would  ever  make*"  he  goes  on  to 
pledge  himself  to  use  only  **  constitutional  and  peaceftd 
meana  **  to  resist  slavery,  all  about  the  paternal  gods  to 
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Mr.  Maasmt    Be  w««\  «lk»  «iip  Ibuoi*    Im  1^  Vv 

,  or  viio  tke  fo^e,  lie  will  delettd  it  «^  W  w^Wk) 

^B  sad  bttTfniets^/br  it  I 
D9  fhrie  words  meaQ  thai  f    O  aa !    Go  milh  m^  t^ 

m  September^  and  stjytd  btaliir^  thiil  be^uiitUI 
between  the  thme  laki^s^  and  ymi  will  Iwm"  tUi^se 
MHke  Jipa  sajTiiig  :  — 

*  It  hfls  been  hj  a  Hirn{»le  rule  of  inter pntunoti  1  hiiv«  ilutUud 

At  Constitution  of  my  country*  'Dial  rttlt?  \m»  kit'ii  *im}ily  Uua; 
^at  bj  no  word,  no  ac%  no  c^ombinaliun  into  wUu^h  I  rruglil 
^rter,  »!iOyld  any  one  bunian  lii  itig  of  alJ  tiie  gunt-rationa  to 
vliich  I  b^^Iong,  muob  less  any  cl^.^s  of  buumii  bt'ingfl  of  any 
■Uioiit  raoe,  or  kindred,  Im^  nppn^mtd  and  k<'{il  tlowri  m  Mai  k^tiKt 
degree  in  tli«ir  ef71>it8  to  Hfie  to  u  bigber  Bfatc  of  liberty  aiui  hup- 
^Satss.  Amid  ail  the  gJo**»e»  of  tbo  tiia^s,  amid  all  t\m  eiimy» 
mtd  disciiesions  to  wblcb  the  ConfttJtutirm  of  tJia  ITidti^d  Htuwn 
hms  been  subjecied^  IIijj*  baw  Ui4*n  tlie  liinjjjli?,  f>lain,  hnmti  ti^lit  in 
vbicfa  I  have  read  every  aiilek  aiid  trvujy  twtu-ilun  of  tlmt  griui 
i»tniin«nt  WbeM<?ver  it  rt^qnira*  «**  rae  that  tbin  band  bUnM 
fceep  down  the  hnnibWi  of  tbu  bunuia  iwl%  fbta  I  mil  lay  da  via 
fim^  place,  |KMiti<iji,  fuaie,  evi^t^tliingj  mib<.r  than  ad<i|»t  ^ULb  a 
csnetniCtiMl  or  HUi'b  a  ruk\  If',  tbtii-^toiv,  in  ibiii  lajid  IbcFii  ara 
WKf  who  would  l-ia^,  J  i»ay  Ut  tli^Ui,  iji  <jyd  0  iiMUt\  guud  tfpuyd  1 
if  tbere  are  10  foi^igu  landii  pito^  wba  wi^uld  iiuiuuvtj  ibtir 
«Midition  hjm^gmtim^m  if  tlaje  U-  ^)  ^i» 

jAffoad  in  seapcb  gf  tmppimmt  in  the  im|  .  ,  nm- 

^tkMif  or  bi  tbcir  dUtvation  ton  ard  a  bigiuu*  «tai&  of  di|(|iily  atid 
hipfiiness,  tli^^y  have  alu^ayi  lubd^  utid  Lbijy  uT  '  Jt  iMJit',  a 

ffaering  woril,  and  iO^Ui  fjflarlii  Ji^  i  can  o..  ,    niaku  la 

^mr  bebalf.**     [Cbeoii.] 

That  is  gotjdl     It  «Hjaadj«  Hke  Ktmtiuth  !     NuW|  tU^ai 
we  understaJid  hmi  fuliy*     Uv  wilt  jii'vor  ht^I})  a  ilii¥&' 
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iiiiiCivr..  in  It  'ii*»ii*":v^  ul  tuvw  vmnL.  3Rir  rrair*.  i-  ii-  ii 
iicvir   IT*  vimuiitfft   wiaiirr.  *ii!:ai  mil  -A  *     i  im    :-iiin- 

li  3  •'•»"uu"7  11:  r..  m  a»'vuir**t  Tim  in*  nuii  ^'iii  sua  -**! 
.iiii*ili-:  Til*  i^rmiwii'nn  vv~  .^jul  ir  rr.  7  uu.  n  St-.i- 
vnii**"  ii*  uhCi*  mi*!11  :^*.nii-'iiii»v  'm^  vu?  "in*  iiiuirr^  'r 
-^ii*  •vini*    ii:i:i      uiiL    I*'-.,  -iiivii   mill- rTTiiiiic  ziuc  iin  i  — 

r=V«'      ii*     :i*i'r;i:-*-:    *  uiif    '•iiiuiiin.    ir  tii*    I'—ui*    ilv.* 

V  iii»*»     1 1*:    •jioi*     -^  -:*t    "liinwirLr:!:*!* '  —  "lUis*     -  .".inntiir': 

V  Ul'-.:      1*.       I'lL-iSIUTL      *7Iir.*     IF  :il«iL     I'^'ir     niLil-i.  '      Bill     Ti? 

f.-iin*Citx    luti    'j-.iuiL   t^tjr    j:*;^-  —  •  "Uii    iiny    iitc  xr  i 

21*-.Ur.  t"»rrr  '.V-iLji    \*r   **;•  "WJilt-  Jllfu..  f-i^^   LJji.   fCiOLl      '        ATttl 
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ai  *fef.sr/--*r  s&v..  an#l  was  oeJt  ^jr:r_j:  *  tcTv  jr^ijir.:  i::i 
WiAmuj  Mi^tMijr   to    the    viiid^Ard  \      [L&u^ur   ar.d 

At  WaAiitgtoii,  in  Febnurr.  he  tboD^i  John  Brvwn 
flDd  desperate/*  and  -*  jostiT  honi:/*     Ho 

tfx— J.  ..-^:i  ..  I   '   j^.i  ^^^I^^....„,     ^^.-  inKB9  bra 


$mm  itfdl  lo  pcirteitUiai  length  sod  ndnem,     [Lttitgfater.} 
:   CMa^,  in  Sf^pt^-mber,  John  6rmrti,  \m  sa}^ 
■r^  Uie  oftly  on*  man  [when  the  Mksoun  CoiiiprMnise 
■"'""  wlio  fatff*ed  agitn^  the  pretalling  deroor- 
red  and  »uiiiiiined  loe   fMf*  Se^^ard] 
'   ril,  Paul,  be  inapt  his  fingeri  at 
iitfl  yf  dt'riiive  kngbter,  eries  out| 
.Jia^tl  ? 
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They  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  1851,  a  Da- 
mascus blade^  so  flexible  that  it  could  be  placed  in  a  sheath, 
coiled  like  a  snake.  Something  like  it  seems  Mr.  Seward's 
conscience,  only  the  blade  boa!?tijd  it  could  bend^  Seward, 
afWr  coih'ng  in  and  out,  insists  on  our  believijig  that  he 
never  bent  a  whit ! 

But  hear  him  now,  since  the  nomination  at  Chicago ! 
See  the  lion  toss  his  free  limbs  on  the  prairie  I  Standing 
in  Kansas^  with  the  spirit  of  John  Brown  hovering  over 
him,  his  name  written  on  eyerj  hill-top,  hear  the  old  Gov- 
ernor proclaim,  '*  AJI  men  shall  have  the  ballot  or  none  ; 
all  men  shall  have  the  bullet  or  none."  Crossing  into 
Missouri,  he  says,  the  principle  that  every  man  should 
own  tlie  soil  be  tills,  at)d  the  head  and  hands  be  works 
with,  **  i»  going  through ;  it  is  bound  to  go  through  *'  | 
when  a  by-slander  said,  "  Not  here,''  he  retorted,  "  Yes, 
h&re*  As  it  is  has  gone  through  eighteen  States  of  the 
Union,  it  is  bound  to  go  tlirough  the  other  fifteen.  It  is 
lK)und  to  go  through  aU  of  the  thirty-three  States  of  the 
Union^  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  going  through  the 
world/'     [Prolonged  applause.] 

Tliat  smacks  of  good  old-fashioned  Jolm  Brown  and 
Garrisoa  Abolitioa, — ^not  non-extension  I  I  know  Mr- 
Everett  wili  deem  such  words  very  indiscreet.  [Laugli* 
ter-]  I  knew  an  old  lady  to  whom  a  friend  had  given  a 
nice  silk  umbrella.  She  had  kept  it  standmg  in  a  comer 
twenty  years,  when  one  day  her  grandson  sei^d  it  to  go 
out,  "  You  *re  not  going  to  take  that  out  in  the  wet  1  " 
she  exclaimed.  "Never,  whUe  I  Uve!"  This  m  ju*t 
like  Mr.  Everett's  free  speech,  always  laid  up  in  cutton  1 
[Laughter  and  applause*] 

Thi?y  say,  if  you  stand  on  the  prairie  of  an  August  night 
at  fuU  moon,  you  can  hear  the  corn  grow,  so  quick  are 
nature's  processes  out  there.     Had  you  been  by  Goveruor 
Seward  that  day,  you  might  have  heaid  him  grow,   f  L 
applause.] 


1  .-r.  »«p    TArf*::!;   »*'irt:  ^ar  u<nKb  res*  isDac.      u'.«J»-i.  ' 


tuf:  ¥»^-  u.  vv^,  u.  wi«*T.  liK  r?«»'  ^n^  bncMCt  oik.  Thf 
•n;i;-«-^^L»:-^  'y-urrri.-  'jsslrc^i  tm  F^srw^nirMT-  x<^  jie£.  xiovr  well 
ti««?i'  sjji.-f^{!;iy  ciT^uirb:  and  ok:  paiib-  cook:  mr  on:  the  tirv. 
htit  If.  nitfvc  m-  til  on*:  quaiie!  o:  tiit-  drr  was  ir.  mms. 
*'  i/lyoitKtr  LaiiMfx,  wiiat  eiiali  wr  do  :  "*  cnec  the  trurht- 
tetHfffi  lymmuini  o!  ihualMir^.  *-  Les  mr  blow  or  a  rnupie 
uf  atf^etft,*'  ii«  aiiAwenfd.  ••  Kerer,  never,  never."  An- 
«t|jer  day  of  flaiiMftt.  ^*  MvnlieiT  Lindiey.  blow  up  the 
aliiipattf  and  welcome,  only  aave  ns.**  *-  Too  late/'  repHeil 
•ni^ineer.  *^  To  do  that.  I  most  blow  nr  the  Senate- 
iUeir."  Tli«?y  debated  an  hour,  and  then  Rnid, 
-^^lAynhMT  Liridl«'>',  «ave  us  in  yonr  own  way."  In  one 
r,  tbe  lUfiaUf^Hoiue  was  in  mins,  and  the  fire  coa.^'il. 
Mr.  Ganiion/'  said  1880.  ♦•  Don't  yon  see 
'Oohiniaation  Society,  and  onr  old-fashioned 
ll  JMplyei,  nicely  ci^ed  and  laid  away  in 
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vestries?  See  how  we  '11  put  out  this  fire  of  slavery." 
But  it  burned  on  fiercer,  fiercer.  "  What  shall  we  do 
now  y  asked  startled  Whiggeiy.  "Keep  the  new  St4itefl 
fr^e,  abolish  slavery  in  the  District,  shut  the  door  agiiinst 
Texas/'  *''  Too  much,"  said  Whiggery ;  "  we  are  busy 
now  making  Webster  President,  and  proring  that  Mr< 
Everett  never  had  an  antislavery  idea/*  But  the  flames 
roll  on.  Republicanism  proposes  to  blow  up  a  street  ar 
two.  No,  no  J  nothing  but  to  blow  up  the  Senate>Honso 
will  do ;  and  soon  frightened  Hamburg  will  cry*  *^  Myn- 
herr  Garrison,  Mynherr  Garrison,  save  us  on  your  own 
terms  !  "     [Loud  applause*] 

Ynii  perceive  my  hope  of  freedom  rests  on  these  rocks: 
1st,  mechanical  progress.  First  man  walked,  dng  the  earth 
with  his  hands,  ate  what  he  could  pick  up ;  then  he  sab- 
dut^s  the  horse,  invents  the  plough,  and  makes  the  water 
float  him  down  stream  ;  next  come  sails,  wind-mills,  and 
water-power  j  then  sewing-machines  lift  woman  out  of 
torture,  steam  marries  the  continents,  and  the  telegraph 
fl^Lshes  news  like  sunlight  over  the  globe.  Every  step 
made  hands  wortli  less^  and  brahia  worth  more  ;  and  that 
is  the  death  of  slavery.  You  can  make  apples  grow  one 
half  pippin  and  the  other  half  russet*  They  say  that  the 
Romans  could  roast  one  half  of  a  boar,  and  boil  the  other 
side.  [Laughter.]  But  I  am  sure  you  cannot  make  a 
nation  with  one  half  steamboats,  sewing-machines,  and 
Bibles,  and  the  otlier  half  slaves.  Then  another  rock  of 
my  hope  is  these  Presidential  canvasses,  —  the  saturnalia 
of  American  life,  — when  slaves  like  Seward  are  unchained 
from  the  Senate-House^  as  of  old  in  Rome,  and  let  loose 
on  the  prairies,  to  fling  all  manner  of  insult  on  their  mas- 
ters. He  may  veil  it  all  hereafter  in  dignified  explana* 
tions,  but  the  prairies  give  hack  an  hundred-fold  for  all 
Bced  dropped  there,  [Applause.]  Then  the  ghost  of 
John  Brown  makes  Virginia  quick  to  calculate  the  profit 
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ffid  loii  ^Aamrj.  BefUe  tfak,  honest  men,  few,  bat  the 
Mlt  of  tlie  timei,  and  schooUiaosefl  and  pulpits,  and  nofw 
and  then  a  ttrajr  prince,  who,  looking  down  Soath,  de- 
elinef  to  rentore  auKmg  a  barbarous  peq)le,  lestt,  unlike 
8t#  Paul*!  ease,  they  show  him  very  little  kindness.  So, 
with  trarle,  art,  letters,  conscience,  fiishion,  now  and  then 
a  college  redeeme4  from  old  fogies,  now  and  then  a  saint, 
and  now  and  then  a  hero  lent  us  by  heaven,  we  may 
aime  at  last  to  be  as  wise  as  Napoleon,  and  believe 
**  there  is  no  power  without  justice " ;  we  may  grow  to 
be  as  good  Christians  as  Cicero,  and  hold  that  ^*  baseness 
can  never  be  expedient " ;  we  may  be  as  good  Protesr 
tants  as  Tocqueville,  and  declare  that  *^  whoever  loves 
freedom  for  anything  but  freedom's  sel^  is  made  to  be  a 
slave," 

It  is  indeed  cheering  to  notice  the  general  tx>ne  of 
«[N)aking  in  this  canvass;  —  the  much  nobler  tone  of  Mr. 
Seward,  for  instance,  in  speaking  of  the  Union  on  the 
prairies,  than  it  used  to  be.  I  recollect  a  striking  picture 
he  drew  in  1850  of  the  value  (^the  Union,  and  every  line 
was  doUar$  !  ^^  Amplitude  of  territory,*'  increase  of  popu- 
lation, **  fields,  workshops,  ships,  mines,  the  plough,  loom, 
anvil,  canals,  railways,  steamboats,"  and  the  *^navy,"  — 
uU  eardibom.  Now  he  cries.  Whoever  says  trade  is  the 
cement  of  the  Union,  libels  the  idea  of  American  civiliza- 
tiuiK     That  is  good  I     [Applause.] 

The  saddest  thing  in  the  Union  meetings  of  last  year 
was  the  constant  presence,  in  all  of  them,  of  the  clink  of 
coin,  —  the  whir  of  spindles, — the  dust  of  trade.  You 
would  have  imagined  it  was  an  insurrection  of  pedlers 
aiiainst  honest  men.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Everett  at  Fan- 
eoil  Hall,  when  he  sought  for  the  value  of  the  Union, 
could  caUy  bewail  the  loss  of  our  ^commercial  inter- 
nmr^o,**  the  certainty  of  ^^  hostile  tari&,''  and  danger  to 
the  ''navy  *M    And  this  is  hteraHy  all  the  amrits  of  the 
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Union  wliich  he  catalogues !  No ;  I  do  liim  injustice. 
He  does  ask,  trembling,  in  case  of  disunion,  "  Where,  O 
where,  will  be  the  flag  of  the  United  States  ?  "  Well,  I 
think  the  Historical  Society  had  better  take  it  for  their 
Museum.     [Laughter  aud  applaoae.] 

Mr.  0*C!oimor^  too,  who  gave  the  key-note  to  the  New 
York  meeting.  The  only  argument  he  has  for  the  Union 
is  his  assurance  that,  if  we  dissolve,  there  '11  be  no  more 
^^  marble  store  £yiBtff''<«BiMchm3rranAiMi  brown-stone 
palaces  in  the  Fifth  Arenue  I  Beliere  meev  this  is  literally 
aK  he  iumkl,  exoiq^  4)iie  whidh  Mr^  EiTerettf  mnstJhai^* 
beea  imder  the  influence  of  an  anodyue  to  faaya  forgo^^nii , 
bat  wUch,  periiapsi  it  is  better,  on  the  whole,  for  Mr* 
OX7cnmor^  Mng  tut  irMman^  to  recollect.  It  is  this :  ia 
case  of  disBoltiiig,  we  shall  no  longer  own  the  grave  of 
Wasliiiigl!6n,.'wbieh»  Mr*  Everett  having  paid  for,  the 
TShmr  Yotk  p^ddlis^  orator  finds  it  hard  to  lose  I  And  so 
it  strikes  me ! 

But  I  must  confess,  those  pictures  of  the  mere  industrial 
value  of  the  Union  made  me  profoundly  sad.  I  look,  as, 
beneath  the  skilfiil  pencil,  trait  after  trait  leaps  to  glowing 
life,  and  ask  at  last^  Is  this  all  ?  Where  are  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  pnrpc^e  and  life  ?  Is  this  the  whole 
finiit  of  ages  of  toil,  sacrifice,  and  thought,  —  those  cunning 
fingers,  the  overfl owing  lap,  labor  vocal  on  every  hillside, 
and  commerce  whitening  every  sea,  —  all  the  dower  of 
one  haughty,  overbearing  race  ?  The  zeal  of  the  Puritan, 
the  faith  of  the  Quaker,  a  century  of  Colonial  health,  and 
then  this  large  civilization,  does  it  result  only  in  a  work- 
shop,—  fops  melted  in  batlis  and  perfumes,  and  men  grim 
with  toil  ?  Raze  out,  then,  the  Eagle  from  our  banner, 
anCpaint  instead  Niagara  used  as  a  cotton-oiill  I 

O  no  I  not  such  the  picture  my  glad  heart  sees  when  I 
look  forward.  Once  plant  deep  in  the  nation's  heart  the 
love  of  right,  let  there  grow  out  of  it  the  firm  purpose  of 
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datyt  and  then  from  the  hi^er  plane  of  Christian  man- 
hood we  can  put  aside  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left  these 
narrow,  childiflh,  and  mercenary  considerations. 

*«  Lmtb  to  the  8oft  Campaman 

His  baths  and  hia  perf omet ; 
LeaTB  to  the  sordid  race  of  Tyre 

Thrir  d jeing-yats  and  looms ; 
Leave  to  die  sons  of  Carthage 

The  mdder  and  the  oar ; 
Leave  to  the  Greek  his  marble  n jmphs^ 

And  scrolls  of  word  J  lore  "; — 

bat  for  ns,  the  chfldren  of  a  purer  eiyilization,  the  pioneers 
of  a  Christian  fiitare,  it  is  for  ns  to  firand  a  Capitol  whose 
comer-stone  is  Jnstice,  and  whose  top-stone  is  Liberty; 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  whose  Holy  of  Holies  dwell- 
eth  One  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  bat  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  the  earth  to  serve  him.  Crowding 
to  the  shelter  of  its  stately  arches,  I  see  old  and  yoong, 
learned  and  ignorant,  rich  and  poor,  native  and  foreign. 
Pagan,  Christian,  and  Jew,  black  and  white,  in  one  glad, 
harmonioas,  triumphant  procession  1 

"Blest  and  thrioe  blest  the  Bomaa 
VHk)  sees  Home's  br^fatest  daj ; 
Who  sees  that  hmg  Tictorioai  pom^ 

Wind  down  tiie  sacred  way. 
And  through  the  bellowing  Ibmniy 
And  ronnd  the  sappUaafs  Qrove^ 
Up  to  the  eferiasting  gates 
OfCbpltdlanJafel'' 
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**  On  Sundaj  forenoon,"  says  the  Liberator  of  December  21, 1860, 
**  the  Twenty-Eighth  Congregational  Society  (Theodore  Parker's  Fra- 
ternity) held  their  usual  Sunday  meeting  in  Music  HalL  It  having 
been  rumored  for  seyeral  days  previous,  that  Mr.  Phillips  was  likely 
to  be  mobbed  -  and  assaulted,  a  large  detachment  of  police  was  in 
attendance  at  the  hall,  at  an  early  hour.  Before  the  services  com^ 
menced,  large  numbers  of  the  police  were  stationed  in  two  small 
rooms  adjoining  the  platfcmn.  Others  were  stationed  in  various  parts 
of  the  hall,  and  building.  Members  of  the  detective  police  force  were 
also  present.  ..... 

**  The  regular  religious  exercises  of  tlie  day  were  conducted  in  the 
usual  manner." 


I  WAS  present  here  last  Sunday,  and  noticed  that  some 
of  the  friends  of  the  speaker  expressed  their  sympathy 
with  hk  sentiments  by  af^Janse.  You  will  allow  me  to 
request  that  to-day,  at  least,  we  preserve  the  usual  deco- 
rum of  this  place  and  this  hour,  and  listen  — even  if  you 
should  like  anything  particuhurly — in  silence. 

About  a^ortnight  ago, — on  the  8d  of  this  month, — 
certain  men,  supported  by  the  Mayor,  broke  up  an  auti- 
slavery  meeting.  I  propose  to  consider  that  moniiug,  as 
illustraling  American  education.  Some  of  you  may  think 
that  everybody  talks,  now,  of  slavery,  free  speech,  aud  the 
negre.  That  is  true ;  and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  kmg- 
est  liver  «f  yon  all  will  ever  see  the  day  when  it  will 
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someliow  witb  that  other  mle,  that  every  man  is  eligible 
to  office,  and  then  we  harry  on  to  the  habit  of  considering 
every  man  competent  for  everything.  Does  a  man  achieve 
success  in  some  particular  point,  we  hail  him  a  universal 
Crichton,  and  endow  him  with  a  genius  for  all  work.  A 
mechanic  invents  a  new  stitch  in  a  carpet-web ;  straight- 
way he  is  named  for  Congress.  Does  a  man  edit  a  Re- 
spectable Daily  to  bankruptcy,  we  put  him  on  a  conunission 
to  choose  for  us  water  not  fit  to  drink,  or  let  him  carry  a 
railroad  half-way  to  ruin,  by  paying  dividends  that  were 
never  earned.  That  miUtia  colonel  survived  a  Western 
brawl,— ^ call  it  a  battle  and  a  victory,  and  choose  him 
President  at  once.  This  man  is  a  brilliant  historian, — 
send  him  Ambassador  to  En^and.  Another  has  argued 
aWy  an  india-rubber  case,  —  send  him  to  fade  out  in  the 
Senate.  Does  a  man  fail  utterly,  —  a  bankrupt  poet  or 
office-seeker,  —  he  edits  a  newspaper.  We  lack,  entirely, 
discrimination.  Because  a  man  is  entitled  to  draw  upon 
lis  for  fifly  dollars,  we  put  a  thousand  to  his  credit.  That 
a  man  edits  the  Tribune  so  as  to  pay,  —  no  very  high 
order  of  talent,  —  is  no  proof  that  he  knows  better  than 
other  men  who  should  be  President  of  the  United  States. 
Bayard  Taylor  may  be  a  genius  and  a  traveller,  without 
the  least  trace  of  patriotism  or  the  least  spark  of  a  gentle- 
man. A  hundred  years  ago,  yon  must  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  make  a  shoe ;  now  talk 
seven  months  on  the  right  side,  you  may  be  Governor  of  a 
State. 

I  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  heedlessness  and  good  nature 
of  this  mistake,  the  rule  that  every  man  should  be  eligible 
to  office  is  the  best  rule  you  can  have.  Our  large  measure 
of  national  success,  in  spite  of  this  heedlessness,  shows  how 
truly  the  Swede  si^oke  when  he  said,  Quantula  %apieniia 
regitur  mundus^ — "How  little  wit  it  takes  to  hold  office  I " 
But,  though  life  be  long  and  sunny,  one  fit  of  severe  ill 
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nesg  is  k  great  eviL  It  is  quite  true,  that  routine  incapa- 
city stumUes  along  very  well  at  common  times ;  but  there 
come  hours  when  we  need  a  pilot,  and  then  we  suffer. 
Such  an  hour  we  have  just  passed  through. 

Certain  men,  who  seem  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principle, 
that  only  by  letting  each  man  speak  exactly  what  he  sees 
At,  at  the  time  be  chooses,  can  the  progress  of  truth  be 
secured,  attempted  to  put  down  certain  other  men,  assem- 
bled to  discuss  the  abolition  of  slavery.  I  want  to  look  at 
that  attempt  as  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  the  actors,  the 
ignorance  of  the  press,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment. And  I  take  this  subject  specially  because  it 
enables  me  to  lay  before  you  a  correct  account  of  the 
course  of  events  that  morning,  which  no  journal  of  the 
city  has  bestirred  itself  to  procure.  And  I  seize  this,  the 
first  opportunity  given  me,  to  do  justice  to  both  parties, 
-»the  assailants  and  the  assailed. 

Look  first  at  the  press.  With  the  exception  of  The. 
Atlas  and  Bee,  no  one  of  the  daily  papers  has  uttered  one 
word  of  hearty,  fitting  rebuke  of  the  mob.  They  have  all 
serious  objections  to  mobs  in  the  abstract,  but  none  at  all 
to  mobs  in  the  street,  none  to  this  particular  mob.  This 
was  not  a  case  of  virtuous  men  refusing  to  obey  a  bad  law, 
of  whom  it  has  been  well  said,  **  They  do  not  dispute  tlie 
right  of  the  majority  to  command,  they  only  appeal  from 
the  sovereignly  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereignly  of  man- 
kind." But  this  was  a  blow  at  the  right  of  firee  speech,  a 
right  which  no  sane  man  in  our  age  and  land  denies.  Yet 
you  have  still  to  read  the  first  word  of  fitting,  fearless, 
hearty  rebuke,  from  tlie  Boston  daily  press,  of  a  mob, 
well  dressed,  met  to  crush  free  speech.  I  have  known 
Boston  for  thirty  years.  I  have  seen  many  mobs.  With 
one  exception,  1  have  yet  to  see  the  first  word  of  honest 
rebuke,  from  the  daily  press,  of  a  well-dressed  mob  met  to 
crush  honest  men  ;    and  that  exception  was  the  Boston 
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Dafly  Advocate  of  Mr.  Hallett,  in  1835  and  1837.  Let 
me  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is  a  singolar  result  of  our  insti- 
tutions, that  we  have  never  had  in  Boston  any  but  well- 
dressed  mobs.  Still  they  are  dangerous  precedents, — 
well-dressed  men  hire  hungry  mechanics  to  mob  free 
speech.  Beware  I  such  men  may  ^*  better  th4  inslmo- 
tion."  The  "flour  mobs"  followed  close  on  the  pro- 
slavery  mobs  in  New  York.  But  such  a  press,  —  what 
a  tool,  what  a  despicable  tool  I 

The  press  will  think  me  unjiistifiable,  perhaps,  for  they 
afiect  to  have  discovered  that  there  was  no  mob,  only  the 
majority  taking  rightftd  possession  of  a  public  meeting. 
We  will  consider  that  by  and  by. 

The  press  says  the  mob  was  composed  <^  "  Boston  gen- 
tlemen.*' A  very  natural  mistake  for  a  press  which  does 
not  know  a  mob  when  it  sees  it.  But  can  we  let  that 
description  stand  7  Broadcloth  and  fine  linen  do  not  make 
a  gentleman  I  111  manners  and  ignorance  do  not  make 
one.  Earning  a  right  to  twelve  months  in  the  House  of 
Correction  does  not.  make  on^.  [Lau^ter.]  Reristing 
the  laws  to  help  the  stock  market  does  not.  Running, 
before  you  are  sent,  with  volunteer  haste,  to  do  the  dirty 
work  of  base  men,  does  not  make  one.  And  yet  these  are 
the  only  cdors  by  which  men  before  unseen  made  them- 
selves visible  that  day  on  the  surfiice  of  affiurs.  One  must 
be  bom  again  into  the  Kingdom  of  Mammon,  before  he 
thinks  such  men  gentlemen.  And  as  the  ringleaders  were 
not  bom  in  Boston,  let  us  save  the  dear  old  town  from  the 
disgrace  of  having  them  called  BoBtan  gentlemen*  Tlie 
gossip  of  the  street  says  they  were  excusable  aa  account 
of  pecuniary  losses,  —  they  were  men  out  of  emplogiu  The 
ringleader  said  he  came  there  to  save  his  property.  Let 
us  examine  of  what  material  the  mob  was  really  made. 
We  have  a  right  to  inquire,  it  is  important  we  should 
know,  who  make  up  this  Chamber  of  InquisitorB,  this  new 
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Star-Cliamber,  wliicli  undertakes  to  tell  us,  as  ArcliLisliop 
Laud  and  Charles  Stuart  told  our  fathers,  what  creed  we 
shall  hold,  and  what  public  meetings  we  shall  attend* 
Who  were  tliey? 

Weak  8oni  of  itiod«f»te  fiuiioxai  cliiicUediblo«flfeminacy, 
ofMon^whidly  unfit  for  bmineas.  Bii^«vterflo)wlitig  ttade 
tfMMtbnes  kpB  up  Mteh^  as  it  docs  all  oblviiabfe  -iiiBtra- 
mentBA  Instead  ^  firo'-eii^esi  we  take  paOs  and  di]liier9%. 
in  ttmea  of  sore  aeed«  But  ineh  the  first  firoslnipa  jiilp^ 
idleness.  Narrow  ment  AnibitioaB  of  office^  fiuusyiBg  th^ 
the  inhdritinee  Mt  a  million  entitles  them  to  political  id* 
vtttie^ttient.  Bloated  distillers^  some  rich,  some  witliMt 
wit  enough  to  keep  the  money  they  stole.  Old  fiuniliea 
ran  to  seed  in  respectable  dolness,  — ^ru^  camumere 
fwrfi,  —  bom  only  to  eat.  Trading  families,  in  tlie  third 
generation,  playing  at  stock-jobbing  to  lose  in  State  Street 
what  their  fathers  made  by  smuggling  in  India.  Sweep 
in  a  hundred  young  rogues,  the  grief  of  mothers  and  the 
dis*gi'ace  of  their  names,  good  as  naughts  to  fill  up  a  place 
in  what  is  called  "society,**  and  entitled  as  such  to  shrink 
from  notice,  —  but  the  motes  wo  do  not  usually  see  get 
looked  at  when  they  trouble  our  eyes.  Snobbish  sons  of 
fathers  lately  rich,  anxious  to  show  themselves  rotten  be- 
fore they  art*  ripe.  [Hitherto  there  had  been  no  demon* 
strations  from  the  hearers,  except  occasional  supjiressed 
laughter  at  the  speaker*8  sarcasms.  The  laughter  here 
was  received  with  hisses  by  a  portion  of  the  audience.} 
These,  taking  courage  from  tlie  presence  of  bolder  rogues, 
some  from  jail  and  others  whom  technical  skill  saved 
therefrom,  —  the  whole  led  by  a  third-rate  lawyer  broken 
down  to  ft  cotton-clerk  [hisses],  borrowing  consequence 
from  married  wealth,  —  nOt  one  who  ever  added  a  dollar^ 
much  less  an  idea,  to  the  wealth  of  the  city,  not  one  abl« 
to  give  a  reason  or  an  excuse  for  the  prejudice  that  is  in 
him,  —  these  are  the  men,  this  is  the  house  of  nobles. 
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whose  leare  we  are  to  ask  before  we  speak  and  hold  meet- 
ings. These  are  the  men  who  tell  us^  the  children  of  the 
POgrims,  the  representatives  of  Endicott  and  Winthrop, 
of  Sewall  and  Qnincy,  of  Hancock  and  Adams  and  Otis, 
what  opinions  we  shall  express,  and  what  meetings  we 
shall  hold !  These  are  the  men  who,  the  press  tells  us, 
being  a  majority,  took  rightfiil  possession  of  the  meeting 
of  the  8d  of  December,  [applause  and  cries  of  ^^  Good,"] 
and,  *^  without  violating  the  right  of  free  speech,*'  organized 
it,  and  spoke  tlie  sober  sense  of  Boston  I 

I  propose  to  examine  the  events  of  that  morning,  in 
Older  to  see  what  idea  our  enlightened  press  entertain  of 
the  way  in  which  *^  gentlemen  "  take  possession  of  a 
meeting,  and  the  fitness  of  thou  ^^  gentlemen  "  to  take 
possessioii  of  a  meeting. 

On  the  8d  of  December,  certain  gentlemen  -<^  Rev.  J. 
Sella  Martin,  James  Redpath,  Mr.  Eldridge,  Mr.  O'Con* 
nor,  Mr.  Le  Barnes — hired  the  Temple  for  a  Convention 
to  assemble  at  their  request.  The  circular  which  they 
issued  a  month  before,  in  November,  invited  the  **  leaders 
and  representatives  of  all  the  antislavery  bodies,  and  those 
who  have  done  honor  to  their  own  souls  by  the  advocacy 
of  human  freedom,"  to  meet  them  in  convention.  Cer- 
tainly the  fops  and  the  clerks  of  Boston  could  not  come 
under  that  description.  The  notice  published  the  day 
before  proclaimed  that  the  convention  ^*  was  not  met  for 
debate,  that  each  speaker  should  confine  himself  to  giving, 
briefly,  his  views  on  the  question,  *  How  shall  American 
slavery  be  abolished  ? ' "  Does  Mr.  Fay,  or  any  one  of  his 
associates,  dare  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  that  he  entered  that  hall  to  join  in  good  fldth  in 
any  such  investigation  ?  The  temper  and  quality  of  the 
meeting  was  shown  by  the  statement  of  that  notice,  that 
it  chose  the  anniversary  of  the  ** martyrdom"  of  John 
Brown  as  the  day  for  its  meetingt  and  mentioiiing  his 
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death  as  "  too  glorious  to  need  defence  or  eulon;}'."  If 
any  one  of  Mr.  Fay's  associates  entered  that  hall  with 
written  resolutions  in  their  pockets,  denouncing  John 
Browu  and  expressing  **  horror  for  his  piratical,  LluiHly, 
and  nefanous  attempt/^  by  what  claim,  as  gentlemen^  do 
tliey  justify  their  presence  there  ? 

But  waive  that,  and  grant  that  they  were  rightfully 
present.  When  a  convention  assembles  at  the  call  ol'  a 
committee  of  gentlemen,  it  b  a  well-recoguized  and  settled 
right  and  custom  of  the  callers  t^  organize  that  conven- 
tion through  a  committee,  or  otherwise  to  appoint  officei-a 
for  the  body.  If  the  committee  report  a  list,  it  ia  some* 
times  put  to  Tote,  and  sometimes  not.  When  a  vote  is 
taken,  it  is  mere  form  ;  for  all  well-disposed  men,  if  they 
contest  a  convention,  uniformly  leave  it  the  right  to  or- 
ganize itself,  and  meet  it,  if  anywhere,  on  the  passage  of 
its  resolutionSp  In  conformity  with  tliis  custom,  the  Rev* 
J,  Sella  J^Iartin  took  the  floor  as  teraporaiy  Chainiiaa, 
He  appointed  a  committee  to  appoint  officers-  That  com- 
mittee reported  a  list,  with  Mr.  Sanborn  of  Concord  as 
Chairman.  Mr-  Martin  announced  him,  as  he  had  an  en- 
tire, well-recognized  right  to  do,  for  the  Chairman  of  tltot 
meeting. 

But  suppose  the  Convention  chose  to  insist  on  its  strict 
riglit,  and  to  organize  itself  without  regard  to  its  calh^rs. 
Then  it  was  perfectly  in  order  for  any  member  to  addresta 
the  temporary  chair,  and  make  a  motion  to  that  effect*  Did 
any  one  do  it?  No<  On  the  contrary,  one  person,  wlio 
seems  to  shrink  from  having  hiij  name  known,  nominated 
Mr,  Richard  S-  Fay  as  chaarman  ["  Good  f "  cheer*  and 
hi.*ises],  and  put  the  motion*  This  anonymous  skulki*r 
does  not  seem  to  know  fiarliamentary  law  enough  to  re^ 
member  timt  be  should  address  the  chair,  or  that  be 
shotiH  wait  to  have  hia  motion  seconded;  but  without 
that,  and  without  any  oall  for  tbo  nays»  Mr.  Fay  assumes 
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to  be  Chairman.  There  liaving  been,  tlicn,  in  tlie  eye  of 
strict  parliamentary  law,  no  motion,  —  for  all  the  books  lay 
it  down  that  ^*  no  motion  can  be  made  without  addressing 
the  chair,**  «^  there  having  been  no  motion,  no  seconding, 
no  call  for  the  nays,  there  being  no  annooncement  of  the 
Yote,  either  by  the  Chairman  or  by  Mr.  Anonymons,  when 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Fay  walked  to  that  platform  and  assmned 
to  be  Chairman,  he  annoonc^d- himself  the  ringleader  of  a 
mob  [applause,  and  one  cry  of  ^^  No  1  *']  by  the  strictest 
letter  of  parliamentary  law.  Journals  which  undertake  to 
know,  style  him  the  rightful  Chairman.  And  when  Mr. 
Douglass,  in  common  courtesy,  handed  him  a  glass  of 
water,  Mr.  Fay  says,  **  This  acknowledges  me  as  Chair* 
man  I**  Profound  logician,  this  Mr.  Fay  I  A  glass  of 
water  is  his  title  to  office,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  is 
anthoriaed  to  confer  it. 

And  then  cmnmences  an  exhibition  of  his  wonderful 
powers  as  a  presiding  officer.  The  moment  a  chairman 
takes  his  seat,  the  first  duty  is  the  call  for  the  aj^intment 
of  secretary  and  other  officers.  This  wonderful  meeting 
had  no  officer,  except  its  equally  wonderful  Chairman. 
Unburdening  himself  of  his  coat,  he  was  not  self-possessed 
enough  to  find  in  his  pocket  the  scroll  of  resolutions  which 
every  one  saw  protruding  firom  it,— whereupon  he  said, 
^^  I  diought  I  had  got  among  honest  men."  Some  by« 
standers  thought  this  insolence.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
believe  it  possible,  that,  having  escaped  firom  the  mob  to 
our  platform,  he  was  congratulating  himself  upon  having 
gotten  for  once  among  honest  men.  [Mtuh  laughter.] 
He  then  undertakes  to  read  the  resolutions,  and  offer  them 
to  the  Convention,  ignorant  again -» ignorant  again-* 
that  there  was  just  one  man  in  that  meeting,  and  only  one, 
who  had  no  right  to  otkr  a  resolution,  and  that  was  him* 
self,  on  his  own  theory ;  for  every  boy  knows,  except  this 
young  cotton-eWk,  that  no  pndding  officer  ia  entided  to 
offer  a  resolution. 
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Following,  then,  the  exafnpld  of  Mi^.  Anonymous,  who 
nominated  him,  he  does  not  wait  to  have  the  resolutions 
seconded,  he  does  not  call  for  the  nays,  bttt  he  declared 
them  carried.  This  cotdd  not  have  been  fright,  for  air 
thongh  he  was  observed  to  tremble  and  grow  pale  when 
hundreds  cried  oat  ^^8hamer'  at  the  reading  of  his 
third  and  fourth  resolres,  yet  some  one  saying,  ^^  Don't 
be  frightened,  we  won't  hurt  you,^'  had  considerably  re« 
assured  him.  [Laughter.]  Then  somebody  makes  A  mon 
tion  to  adjourn.  Mr.  Fay  puts  it.  While  he  is  doiskg  so, 
Mr.  Frederick  Douglass  addresses  him.  He  turns,  intro^ 
duces  Mr.  Douglass  to  the  audience,  and  gives  him  the 
floor,  ignorant  again — ignorant  again— -that  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  not  debatable.  Some  one  in  the  audience, 
while  Mr.  Douglass  is  speaking,  reminds  him  there  is  a 
motion  before  the  house.  This  vigilant  Chairman  waves 
the  speaker  aside,  puts  the  motion  to  adjourn,  declares  it 
carried,  and  then  introduces  Mr.  Douglass  again  to  this 
adjourned  Convention,  and  bids  him  remember  the  rule  of 
the  call,  to  speak  briefly,  and  to  the  point  I  [Great  laugh- 
ter.] And  then  this  adjourned  Chairman  of  a  dead  Con- 
vention sits  and  listens  half  an  hour  to  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Douglass.  Whereafter,  another  man  makes  a  motion  to 
adjourn ;  he  puts  it,  declares  it  carried,  and  then,  —  on 
the  poet's  principle,  "  twice  he  slew  the  slain,"  —  recog- 
nizing, I  suppose,  that  even  his  mob,  twice  adjourned,  is 
done  with,  takes  his  hat  and  Vanishes,  —  this  orderly  Chair- 
man! 

Common  chairmen,  before  quitting  their  conventions, 
appoint  a  committee  of  finance,  to  see  that  the  expenses 
are  paid  ;  but  this  opulent  and  magnanimous.  Union-loving 
Chairman,  [cheers  and  some  hisses,]  having  announced 
that  he  came  to  the  hall  to  save  his  property,  does  it  by 
leaving  his  victims  to  pay  the  expenses.  [Laughter.] 
And  when  Mr.  Hayes  reminded  him,  during  the  pendencj 
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of  the  motion  to  adjourn,  that  he  must  not  do  so  until  he 
had  arranged  for  the  payment  for  the  hall,  this  representa- 
tive of  State  Street  defied  Mr.  Hayes  to  compel  him  to 
pay  for  the  hall  he  had  used.  I  blush,  even  for  State 
Street,  under  such  a  fact.  And  the  gallant  men  who 
followed  him  —  O  shame  even  to  Boston  dandies  I  —  were 
heard  encouraging  each  other  with  cries  of  ^^  The  police 
are  with  u£,  —  the  other  side  pay  for  them,  and  we  use 
them  I" 

Some  men  assert  that  Mr.  Fay  reaUy  came  to  that  hall 
to  put  down  free  speech  by  violence.  As  it  was  said  that 
no  man  was  ever  so  wise  as  Lord  Thurlow  looked,  so  these 
citizens  think  no  honest  man  was  ever  so  ignorant  as  Mr. 
Fay  appeared.  I  am  inclined  to  beUeve  that  he  came 
there  designing  to  crush  that  Convention  in  a  parliamen- 
tary way,  but  did  not  know  how  to  do  it.  Like  the  captain 
of  the  Maine  schooner  caught  in  our  harbor  narrows  [here 
a  youth  in  the  gallery  raised  the  mob  cry,  **  All  up,"  which 
fiuled,  however,  to  produce  any  sensation],  who,  when 
some  one  asked,  ^^  Who  captains  this  schooner  ? "  called 
back,  ^^  I  undertook  to  captain  her,  but  find  it  rather  too 
much  for  me  " ;  —  so  Mr.  Fay  undertook  to  captain  a  par-- 
Uamentary  mob^  but  found  it  rather  too  much  for  him. 
Being  fully  determined,  however,  to  crush  the  Convention, 
and  finding  the  quiet  and  trained  friends  of  it  able  to  out- 
wit and  outgeneral  him,  he  took  refuge  in  violence.  He 
challenged  his  opponent  to  a  duel,  then  knocked  hun  over 
the  head  with  the  but  of  his  pistol  while  his  back  was 
turned.  Lord  George  Bentinck  leaped  from  the  sporting- 
field  and  the  race-course  to  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Perhaps  Mr.  Fay  thought  he  could  do  as 
much. 

Afler  the  kid-gloved  mobocrat  had  lef^  the  hall,  Wt. 
Sanborn,  quietly  requesting  the  real  friends  of  order  to 
Unnain  seated  while  the  mob  followed  its  leadeTf  showed 
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them  that  all  their  labor  had  been  in  vain.  Tlien  Mr.  J. 
Murray  Howe,  without  any  flimsy  veil  of  parliamentary 
pretext,  a  bully  girdled  by  bullies,  Ruling  io  excite  any 
violent  resistance,  urged  or  incited  the  police  to  arrest  all 
whom  his  followers  struck,  on  the  ground  of  removing  the 
canjse  of  the  disturbancep  And  the  shameless  Mayor  closed 
the  scene  [hisses],  —  the  plot  unmarked  by  the  quiet  dis- 
cipline of  the  fHends  of  order  was  disclosed,  and  the  City 
Govemment  succored  its  defeated  accomplices  by  cleartng 
the  hall  in  the  prostituted  names  of  law  and  order,  [Loud 
cheers  and  some  hisses*] 

I  have  turned  only  the  leaden  of  this  mob,  and  described 
the  pitiful  quality  of  their  followers.  Yon  will  ask  me.  How 
did  such  a  mass  influence  the  Mayor  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
th&t  among  that  crowd  were  men  influential  by  wealth  and 
position,  men  seldom  seen  in  an  antislavery  meeting,  whose 
presence  there  at  that  unusual  hour,  —  ten  o'clock  in  th^ 
morning, — ^  sitting  in  silence,  was  an  enoourogemeat  ta 
their  personal  friends,  the  mob.  Yon  may  see,  still  look- 
ing down  on  Wasliington  Street,  the  gilded  names  of  Law- 
rence and  Dickinson,  and,  side  by  side,  the  proud  motto, 
"  Tbe  Union,  the  Consdtution,  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Laws,"  [Cheers,}  One  of  those  names,  which  the  city 
has  hitherto  loved  to  honor,  was  present  in  that  crowd,  in 
A  cfas*  of  meetings  where  he  is  seldom  seen,  —  never  at 
ten  o'clock  in  ihe  morning,  —  while  his  personal  friendi 
leanted,  with  the  enoonragement  of  hj$  unusual  pfesence, 
the  enibrcemeni  of  the  most  sacred  of  dl  lawg^  that  of  free 
speech-  Need  I  explain  any  ocherwise  the  servilitr  oi'  UiR 
JUaynr? 

Some  raen  eay  tlol  free  speech  was  really  crushed  out 
on  tfait  Qccasiou.  No.  On  that  ^ame  day,  that  same  me^t' 
Mg  heM  A  aes^oo,  addrBsoed  by  the  most  hMed  of  i£i 
expressing  tbetr  opinions  on  akvery  and  the 
mt  the  nEoming.     The  exact,  lilerml  truth  is,  tint 
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Mr.  Sicfaard  S.  Fay  ttole  tbe  Tremont  Temple  fiiom  those 
w^  had  faired  it.  Let  na  hope  he  will  pay  his  debts  with- 
oat  going  through  court*  Those  men  whom  he  fought  can 
say  diey  were  nerer  sued  yet  for  any  hall  they  had  used ; 
he  cannot  say  as  much  to-day.  Doubtless  they  intended 
to  crush  free  speech  ;  but  do  not  let  us  dignify  Jack  Shop* 
pard  and  Dickens^s  Fagin  into  Cromwells  and  Bonapartes. 
These  mobocrats  intended  to  be  Cromwells.  So  did  the 
two  tailors  who  undertook  to  tear  down  the  throne  of 
George  III.,  and  issued  the  famous  proclamation,  ^^  We, 
the  people  of  England."  History  does  not  record  that 
ihey  succeeded ;  neither  did  their  imitators  on  the  8d  of 
December*  Still,  these  angry  and  misguided  men  in- 
curred very  grave  responsibility.  Stealing  a  hall  is  not 
very  bad  in  men  who  hardly  know  what  they  are  about. 
Violating  the  rights  of  your  neighbors  may  be  forgiven, 
when  the  parties  offending  will  soon  repent,  and  those 
rights  are  no  more  afiected  than  the  sun  by  the  cloud  that 
passes  over  him.  But  when  Mr.  Fay  had  housed  himself 
in  luxury  and  quiet,  at  night,  that  lawless  and  coward 
spirit  which  he  had  stirred  up  and  let  loose  broke  into  the 
houses  €i  our  hated  and  friendless  colored  people,  pursued 
any  one  of  them  it  dared  follow,  finding  him  alone,  cruelly 
beat,  almost  to  death,  several,  and  ill-treated  many  of  them. 
If  any  one  of  those  mangled  men  had  died  of  his  wounds, 
Richard  S.  Fay,  in  the  si^t  of  God  and  all  honest  men, 
if  not  of  the  law  also,  had  been  a  murderer.  The  atone- 
ment he  owes  to  our  city  which  he  has  disgraced,  is  a  pub- 
lic acknowledgment  of  his  crime.  The  compensation  he 
owes  to  those  men  pillaged  and  beaten  by  his  followers,  is 
to  see  that,  so  far  as  gold  can,  their  sufferings  are  allevi- 
ated. Let  us  hope  that  the  wealth  and  the  influence 
which  countenanced  his  wrong  vrill  move  to  aid  him  in  his 
repentance. 

The  picture  is  one  of  men  undertaking  wqA  fyt  which 
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their  education  never  fitted  them,  —  a  common  mistake  of 
American  life.  There  are  thousands  among  us  engaged 
in  mechanical  routine  whose  souls  have  large  grasp,  and 
take  in  the  universe.  Critical  hours  unveil  the  lustre  of 
such  spirits.  Our  self-made  men  are  the  glory  of  our  in- 
stitutions. But  this  is  a  case  of  men  undertaking  to  join 
in  public  debate  and  preside  over  pubhc  meetings,  whose 
«oiils  are  actually  absorbed  in  pricing  c^ico  and  adding  up 
columns  of  figures.  It  is  a  singular  sight.  White  men, 
having  enjoyed  tlie  best  book  education,  to  see  them  strug- 
ling  with  two  colored  men,  whose  only  education  was  op- 
pression and  the  anti slavery  enterprise  1  But  in  that  con- 
test of  parliamentary  skill,  the  two  colored  men  never  made 
a  mistake^  while  every  step  of  their  opponents  was  folly 
upon  folly.  Of  course,  upon  the  great  question  of  moral 
right,  there  is  no  comparison-  History  gives  us  no  closer 
parallel  than  the  French  Convention  of  Lafayette  and 
Mirabeau  assailed  by  the  fish -women  of  the  streets. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  part  of  the  City  Government. 
Every  man  eltgibie  to  office,  —  but  with  a  race  like  ours, 
fir&d  with  the  love  of  material  wealth,  with  a  continent 
given  us  by  God  to  subdue  and  crowd  it  w^ith  cities,  to 
unite  the  oceans  witli  rails,  —  in  such  an  age  and  with 
sueli  a  racftt  trade  must  absorb  all  the  keenest  energies  of 
each  generation.  The  consequence  is,  that  politics  takes 
up  with  small  men,  men  witbcmt  grasp  enougli  for  large 
business;  with  leisure,  therefore,  on  their  hands;  men 
popular  because  they  have  no  positive  opinions,  —  these 
are  the  men  erf  politics.  The  result  is,  as  Tocqueviik 
has  hinted,  that  our  magistrates  never  have  more  edu- 
cation than  we  give  to  the  mass,  that  they  have  no 
personal  experience  of  their  own.  Such  men  do  very 
well  for  ordinary  occaijtioos,  when  there  is  nothing  to 
do.  Common  times  only  try  common  men.  In  a  cnlra 
sea  all  boata  alike  show  mastership  in  floftting^     On  tli§ 
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8d  daj  of  ihe  month,  we  might  have  snpposed  ewery  man 
to  know  that  a  meeting  was  to  he  protected  against  a 
mob,  that  the  duty  of  the  police  was  not  to  settle  disputed 
questions  and  motions,  but  only  to  see  that  they  were 
argued  out  without  violence,  —  that  they  were  there  to 
arrest  any  man  who  committed  an  assault.  The  absurdity 
of  turning  the  Convention  out  of  doors  to  quiet  its  tumult, 
is  t lie  method  of  a  quack  who  stabs  his  patient  in  order 
to  cure  the  disease. 

But  our  Mayor,  poor  as  he  is,  did  know  all  this.  He 
was  awed  out  of  his  duty  by  the  social  positiim  of  the 
mobocrats.  The  individual  policemen  were  respectable 
and  orderly,  evidently  disposed  to  enforce  order,  had  they 
been  allowed.  No  complaint  can  be  made  of  them.  But 
we  know  neither  them  nor  their  chief.  For  us,  the  Mayor 
represents  the  City  Government.  I  hold  him,  single  and 
alone,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  mob.  [Slight 
hissing.]  Abolitionists  are  the  best  judges;  they  have 
been  through  many  such  a  scene.  They  assert  that,  if 
they  could  have  been  left  alone,  they  could  have  quelled 
that  mob,  unaided.  [Derisive  laughter.]  Mr.  Hayes,  of 
the  Temple,  the  most  competent  witness  in  the  city, 
offered  the  Mayor,  on  the  spot,  to  keep  order  within  the 
building  if  he  could  be  allowed  six  men ;  and  he  has 
publicly  avowed  his  belief,  that,  had  the  chief  simply  an- 
nounced, from  the  platform,  his  purpose  to  keep  order  im- 
partially, order  would  have  reigned ;  but  the  mob  knew  that 
the  police,  in  spite  of  their  individual  feelings,  must  obey 
orders,  and  were  therefore,  of  course,  on  the  mob  side. 
The  rioters  were  constantly  boasting,  *^  The  police  are  all 
right,"  "  They  are  with  us,"  "  Three  cheers  for  the  po- 
lice I  "     [Cheers  and  hisses.] 

To  the  courtesy  and  forbearance  of  the  Abolitionists  the 
Chief  of  Police  has  borne  public  witness.  They  were  the 
only  persons  assaulted,  yet  they  were  the  only  persons 
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arrested.  They  were  the  only  persons  knocked  down, 
and  they  were  the  only  persons  carried  from  the  hall  by 
the  police*  The  chief  says  that  individual  Abohtionists 
were  rti moved  by  nustake.  Singular  that  this  mistake 
ehould  never  have  happened  to  those  who  were  using  their 
canes  and  tlieir  lists,  and  should  have  taken  place  only  in 
regard  to  persons  conspicuous  for  their  courtesy  and  for-* 
bearance  I 

The  friends  of  the  Mayor  urge  that  the  mob  was  too 
strong  for  the  whole  force  of  the  govemmeiiL  Let  him 
show  that  he  spoke  one  word,  that  he  Iif^d  one  finger, 
that  he  remonstrated  with  one  rioter,  and  we  will  grant 
him  that  excuse.  But  the  pilot  who  yays  the  storm  is  too 
strong  for  him  must  show  that  he  put  his  hand  once,  at 
least,  upon  the  helm,  to  see  whether  it  would  obey  the 
hold. 

Out  present  Mayor  is  not  singular ;  he  does  not  stand 
done.  Wf^  have  not  had  a  decent  Mayor  for  ten  years, 
[Sensation,  and  vehement  hisses.]  Vassals  of  the  grog- 
shop, and  mortgaged  to  State  Street,  what  could  you 
expect  from  them  ?  Of  course  Smith  and  Bigelow  are 
beneath  notice,  —  mere  hounds  of  the  slave-hunt,  a  hand's- 
breadth  ahead  of  the  pack.  But  these  other  degenerate 
magistrates  find  here  and  tljere  a  predecessor  to  keep 
thi/m  in  countenance;  indeed^  all  the  Mayors  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  their  motlela,  with  one  or  two  noble 
exceptions.  That  mob  wliich  Messrs.  Fay  and  Howe 
inau^rated  spent  the  night  among  our  colored  citizens' 
dwellings,  beating,  kicking,  and  stabbing  all  whom  they 
met.  The  police  were  on  special  duty  in  those  streets  in 
the  night.  The  morning  opened,  the  courts  assembled, 
the  magistrate  took  his  seat.  The  only  person  arrested 
for  that  night's  disorder  is  one  hlaek  boy,  fourteen  years 
oM,  who  had  defended  himself  against  bullies  I 

I  do  not  remember  precisely  the  mob  a^inst  the  Irish 
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ill  Broad  Street,  bat  I  am  fold  tlittt  die  same  is  true  of  that 
Hot,  that  none  but  those  assaulted  were  arrested.  I  have 
known  three  cases  of  magistrates  quelling  mobs.  One  was 
Neal  Dow,  in  PortIaiid,-^not  necessary,  some  thought, 
to  fire.  But  let  us  grant  Portland  her  fame, — she  has 
fadled  a  mob.  Providence,  also,  un^r  a  magistrate 
wdMse  naqie  I  wish  I  oould  remember,  (Governor  Arnold, 
I  am  told,)  quelled  her  mob  with  bullets ;  and  last  year. 
Mayor  Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  -^  a  name  that  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gdd,^^  taught  purse-proud  ignorance 
and  brutality  to  obey  the  laws.  The  wealth  of  Philadel- 
phia petitioned  him  not  to  allow  Mr.  Curtis  to  lecture. 
One  of  the  petitioners  waited  on  him  and  said,  ^  Sir,  do 
you  know  the  treasonaUe  sentiments  of  Mr.  Curtis?*' 
^  STo,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  ^  I  know  only  that  it  is  my 
duty  to  protect  him."  ^^Do  you  know,  sir,  that  the 
wealthiest  howes  have  petitioned  you  to  stop  dia  meet- 
ing ?  '^  ♦♦  Yes,  sir."  **  What  shall  yoo  do  if  diey  appear, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  lecture  ? "  ^  Send  them  to  the 
watch-house."  [Aj^lause.]  lifr.  Cords  lectured,  and 
Mayor  Henry  was  r&^lected.  Wliile  sodi  men  live,  I 
am  opposed  to  rotation  in  office.     [Laoghter.] 

it  is  a  long  while  since  we  have  had  such  a  Mayor. 
Your  Magistrates  have  always  needed  twenty-four  hours, 
and  desedngs  witk  mdignant  citizens,  before  diey  learned 
tbeir  dudes.  In  1835,  Mayor  Lyman,  —  a  lawyer,  a 
scholar,  a  gendemaa,*^- instead  of  protecting  Mr.  Garri- 
son, or  dying  in  fiont  of  him,  spent  die  cndcal  hour  of 
the  mob's  existence  in  vain  mtercessions  widi  bis  personal 
friends,  in  pitifol  appeals  to  drmken  broadcloth,  [slight 
hissing,]  and  went  home  to  realize  the  noUe  opportunity 
he  had  lost  of  endearing  his  memory  to  law,  liberty,  and 
the  good  name  of  the  citjr,  to  vealiaw  the  gntye  duty  he 
had  failed  to  meet,  and  to  spend  his  after  life  in  bitter  and 
vnavafling  regret  over  that  disgnioefiil  and  wid^ed  bour  of 
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his  magistnuy.  Bat  he  lived,  —  he  lived  to  repent ;  and 
later  services  did  endear  his  name  to  the  Commonwealth. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  oar  more  recent  Mayors  know 
even  enough  to  be  ashamed. 

The  men  of  that  daj  lived  to  beg  pardon  of  the  very 
persons  they  had  mobbed.  All  Boston  glorified  them, 
that  month;  they  walked  State  Street  in  pride.  But 
yon  would  think  me  cmel,  to-day,  if  I  gibbeted  their 
names.  The  hoar  is  liear,  it  knocks  at  yonder  door,  when 
whoever  reminds  an  audience  that  Richard  S.  Fay  and 
Mayor  Lincoln  broke  up  an  antislavery  meeting  will  be 
considered,  even  by  State  Street  and  the  Courier,  bitter 
and  uncharitable,  [hisses,]  as  eminently  unchristian,  in 
reminding  the  disgraced  and  the  forgotten  of  their  sins. 

What  was  the  meeting  thus  assailed  ?  It  was  a  meeting 
met  to  discuss  slavery,  —  a  topic  which  makes  the  repub- 
lic tremble,  the  settlement  of  which  is  identical  with  the 
surviving  of  our  government, — a  topic  upon  which  every 
press,  every  legislature,  every  magistrate,  south  of  Mason 
and'Dixon's  line,  flings  defiance  at  the  Union,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  Mr.  Fay  and  his  finends.  What  day  was  it? 
The  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  only  man  whose 
name  stirs  the  pulses  of  Europe  in  this  generation.  [De- 
risive laughter.]  English  statesmen  confess  never  to  have 
read  a  line  of  Webster.  You  may  name  Seward  in 
Munich  and  Vienna,  in  Pesth  or  in  Naples,  and  vactn: 
eyes  will  ask  you,  "Who  is  he?"  But  all  Eum^.tan^ 
leaders  and  the  masses,  spoke  by  the  lips  of  Victor  lii«£L 
when  he  said,  "  The  death  of  Brown  i>  ni«''.  tu: 
Cain  killing  Abel;  it  is  WashingUni  biavj^  ;  -:i:t-u:'. 
[Laughter  from  some  parts  ol*  th*-  iu*  v--  *•  -— 
applause.] 

What  was  the  tirw*:;  '/f'  liii^   tu^r*-^^'  '  - 

our  Senators   and   Ii<^pr*;wrxrtif>  ^      v  — * 

free  speech  of  MahhAciiu»»^*:  \'  »-  .  -• 
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of  armed  men.  Are  we  to  surrender  it  in  the  streets  at 
home,  to  the  hucksters  and  fops  of  the  Exchange  ?  This 
day  on  which  I  speak,  a  year  ago,  those  brave  young 
hearts  which  held  up  John  Brown's  hands  fiused  death 
without  a  murmur,  for  the  slave's  sake.  In  the  light  of 
their  example,  God  forbid  we  should  give  up  free  speech  I 

Whom  is  it  proposed  to  silence  ?  Men  who  for  thirty 
years,  from  the  ocean  to  Kansas,  sacrificing  reputation, 
wealth,  position,  seeing  their  houses  pillaged,  their  friends 
mobbed  in  the  streets,  have  forced  this  question  on  reluc- 
tant senates  and  statesmen,  until  at  last,  all  other  issues 
driven  out  of  the  arena,  God  chains  this  age  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  slave.  Victors  in  such  a  fight,  after  such 
a  field,  after  having  taught  this  nation,  at  such  wofrd  cost, 
the  sacredness  of  free  discussion,  who  are  these  traders 
that  weigh  theur  gold  against  our  rights?  Who  is  this 
boaster  parading  his  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and 
telling  UB  he  will  spend  every  one  of  them  to  **'  put  down 
this  a^tation  "  ?  He  <'  put  down  this  agitation  *' !  That 
attempt  was  announced  before,  fi^m  the  steps  of  the«Re- 
vere  House.  The  unhappy  statesman,  defeated,  heart- 
broken, sleeps  by  the  solemn  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
^  Oontempn  CatHince  gladios^  non  taos  pertime$camJ**  The 
half  omnipotence  of  Webster  we  defied ;  who  heeds  this 
pedler's  empty  wind? 

How  shall  we  prevent  such  insolent  attempts  for  the 
fiiture  ?  Educate  the  fiiture  Fays  more  dioroughly. 
Teach  them  the  distinction  between  duties  and  dollars. 
Plant  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  masses  the  conviction  of 
the  utter  sacredness  of  the  right  of  free  speech.  Our 
Others  made  their  sons  hate  the  Pope  so  thoroughly,  that 
hatred  of  Popery  is  no  longer  an  intellectual  conviction, 
but  has  become  a  constituent  element  of  Yankee  blood 
itod  bone.  Put  the  sacredness  of  fi^e  speech  into  the 
same   condition.      Carve   in   letters   of   gold   in   ^yery 
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school-house  this  letter  of  our  loved  Governor  elect, — 
the  best  word  a  Massachusetts  Governor  has  said  since 
the  first  Wiuthrop  gave  his  fine  definition  of  civil  lib- 
erty.    Mr.  Andrew  aajs:  — 

'"'The  right  to  think,  to  know,  and  to  utter/  m  36bn  MUton 
said,  is  the  dearest  of  all  liberties.  Without  this  right,  there  can 
be  no  liberty  to  any  people ;  with  it,  there  can  be  no  slaveiy.** 

And  Mr.  Andrew  goes  on :  — 

^  I  care  not  for  ^e  truth  or  error  of  tiie  opniionB  held  or 
uttered,  nor  for  the  wisdom  of  the  words  or  time  of  their  at- 
tempted expression,  when  I  consider  this  great  question  of  fun- 
damental significance,  this  great  right  which  must  first  be  secure 
before  free  society  can  be  said  to  stand  on  any  foundation,  but 
only  on  temporary  or  capricious  props. 

^  Rich  or  poor,  white  or  black,  great  or  small,  wise  or  foolish, 
in  season  or  out  of  season,  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  whosoever 
will  speak,  let  him  speak,  and  whosoever  will  hear,  let  him  hear. 
And  let  no  one  pretend  to  the  prerogative  of  judging  another 
man's  liberty.  In  this  respect  there  is,  and  there  can  be,  no 
superiority  of  persons  or  privileges,  nor  the  slightest  pretext  for 
any." 

Thank  God  for  such  a  (Governor  to  come  I  [Applause.] 
Make  that  Massachusetts,  and  then  we  may  stop  a  boy  in 
the  streets  and  make  him  Mayor,  sure  that,  without  need 
of  thought  or  consultation,  he  will  gird  himself  to  protect 
unpopular  free  speech,  and  put  down  fashionable  riot,  in- 
stead of  lazily  protecting  fashionable  riot,  and  putting  down 
unpopular  free  speech. 

I  have  used  strong  words.  But  I  was  bom  in  Boston, 
and  the  good  name  of  the  old  town  is  bound  up  with  every 
fibre  of  my  heart.  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  describe  the 
insolence  of  men  who  undertake  to  dictate  to  you  and  me 
what  we  sliall  say  in  these  grand  old  streets.  But  who 
can  adequately  tell  the  sacredness  and  the  value  of  free 
speech  ?     Who  can  fitly  describe  the  enormity  of  the 
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crime  of  its  yioktian  ?  Free  speech,  at  once  the  mstrn- 
ment  and  the  guaranty  and  the  bright  consummate  flower 
of  all  liberty.  Free  speech  in  these  streets,  once  trod  by 
Henry  Vane,  its  apostle  and  champion.  Free  speech,  in 
that  language  which  holds  the  dying  words  of  Algernon 
Sidney,  its  martyr.  As  Everett  said,  near  forty  years 
ago:  — 

^  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice  from  the  tombs  of  departed  ages,  from 
the  sepulchres  of  nations  that  died  before  the  sight  Thej  exliort 
us,  thej  adjure  us,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust  Tfaej  implore  us, 
bj  the  long  trials  of  struggling  humanity,  bj  the  awful  secrets  of 
the  prison-house  where  the  sons  of  Freedom  have  been  immured, 
bj  the  noble  heads  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block,  bj  the 
eloquent  ruins  of  nations,  thej  conjure  us  not  to. quench  the  light 
that  is  rising  on  the  world.  Greece  cries  to  us  bj  the  convulsed 
lips  of  her  poisoned,  dying  D^nosthenes,  and  Rome  pleads  with 
us  in  the  mute  persuasion  of  her  nmngled  Tully.** 

Let  OS  listen  to  the  grave  and  weighty  words  of  the 
nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  in  his  pro- 
test when  British  Tories  tried  to  stop  the  discussion  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  —  words  of  which  Macaulay  says, 
^^  Tliey  state  a  chief  article  of  the  political  creed  of  the 
Whigs  with  singular  clearness,  brevity,  and  force." 

"  We  are,"  Lord  Holland  says,  "  well  aware  that  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  the  rights  of  free  discussion,  and  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  our  popular  institutions,  must  render — cmd  they  are  in- 
tended to  render — the  continuance  of  an  extensive  grievance, 
and  of  the  dissatisfaction  consequent  thereupon,  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  countiy,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  state.  Experience  and  theory  alike  forbid  us  to 
deny  that  effect  of  a  free  constitution :  a  sense  of  justice  and  a 
love  of  liberty  equally  deter  us  from  lamenting  it  But  we  have 
always  been  taught  to  look  for  the  remedy  of  sujch  disorders  in  the 
redress  of  the  grievances  which  justify  them,  and  in  the  removal 
of  the  dissatisfaction  frcmi  which  they  flow ;  not  in  restraints  on 
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ancient  privileges,  not  tn  tnroculs  on  the  right  ofpuhltc  dtscusnoHf 
nor  in  viokuiam  of  the  principles  of  a  free  government.** 

Govemments  exist  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities. 
The  loved  and  the  rich  need  no  protection,  —  they  have 
many  friends  and  few  enemies.  We  have  praised  our 
Union  for  seventy  years.  This  is  the  first  time  it  is 
tested.  Has  it  educated  men  who  know  their  rights,  and 
dare  to  maintain  them  ?  Can  it  bear  the  discussion  of  a 
great  national  sin,  anchored  deep  in  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  millions  ?  If  so,  it  deserves  to  live.  If  not, 
the  sooner  it  vanishes  out  of  the  way  the  better. 

The  time  to  assert  rights  is  when  they  are  denied ;  the 
men  to  assert  them  are  those  to  whom  they  are  denied. 
The  community  which  dares  not  protect  its  humblest  and 
most  hated  member  in  the  free  utterance  of  his  opinions, 
no  matter  how  false  or  hateful,  is  only  a  gang  of  slaves. 


**  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  Mr.  Phillips's  friends  flocked 
upon  the  platform  to  congratulate  him.  After  a  while,  Mr.  Phillips  left 
the  platform,  accompanied  by  several  fiiends,  who  were  joined,  in  the 
lower  entry,  by  some  twenty  in  number.  As  the  party  emerged  from 
the  building  to  the  avenue  leading  finom  the  hall  to  Winter  Street,  a 
large  crowd  was  found  collected  there,  who  set  up  various  cries,  such 
as  *  There  he  is  I '  *  Crush  him  out  I '  *  Down  with  the  Abolition- 
ists I'  «Bite  his  head  off!'  <  All  up  ! '  &c,  and  surged  toward 
Mr.  Phillips,  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  preventing  his  egress.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  balked  by  the  resolute  front  of  his  friends 
and  the  energy  of  the  police,  who  forced  the  crowd  to  give  way. 

"  On  entering  Winter  Street,  the  mob,  which  almost  blockaded  the 
street,  yelled  and  hissed,  and  gave  vent  to  their  impotent  rage  by 
such  cries  as  those  given  above ;  but  the  party  proceeded  down  the 
street,  and  up  Washington  Street,  surrounded  by  a  strong  detachment 
of  police,  and  followed  by  an  immense  throng  of  people,  many  of 
them,  however,  friends  of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  determined  to  protect 
him  from  injury.  No  demonstrations  of  violence,  happily,  were  made. 
The  singular  procession  excited  the  attention  of  people  living  on  the 
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voote  laiigelj,  and  the  windows  looking  on  the  street  were  crowded 
with  fkces  expressing  wonder  and  curiosity.  ArriTed  at  his  house  in 
Essex  Street,  Mr.  Phillips  entered,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  when 
three  cheers  were  giren  bj  some  of  those  present,  which  were  an* 
swered  by  hisses  from  the  other  side.  Deputj-Chief  Ham  then  re- 
quested the  crowd  to  disperse,  which  they  did,  though  somewhat 
dowly,  and  with  manifest  reluctance.  So  ended  the  du^aceful  scene." 
— JJberalor. 
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rpHE  office  of  the  pdpit  is  to  teach  men  their  dutjt 
X  Wherever  men's  thoughts  influence  their  hw««  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  preach  politics.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  community  whoso  opinions  had  no 
influence  on  their  government,  there  the  pul]>it  would 
have  no  occasion  to  talk  of  government.  I  never  heard 
or  knew  of  such  a  community.  Tliough  sheltered  by 
Roman  despotism,  Herod  and  the  chief  priests  abstained 
from  this  and  that  because  they  **  feared  the  people,** 
The  Sultan  dared  to  murder  his  Janixaries  only  when 
the  streets  came  to  hate  them  as  much  as  he  did.  The 
Czar,  at  the  head  of  a  government  whose  oonsUtution 
knows  no  check  but  poison  and  tlie  dagger,  yet  fbels  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  Certainly,  where  pews  are 
full  of  voters,  no  question  but  the  sermon  should  be  ftdl 
of  politics. 

''  The  Lord  leigneth ;  lot  the  earth  rejoioe."  «« The 
covenant  with  d^tfa ''  b  annulled )  **  the  agreement 
with  hell"  is  broken  to  pieces.  The  chain  which  has 
held  the  slave  system  since  178T  b  parted,  Tliirty  yi^srn 
ago,  Southern  leaders,  sixteen  yearn  ii^o,  Norih<Tii  AIm.1i 
tionists,  announced  their  puq)o«e  tii  iw-rk  ih<-  <liKHoliili«.ii  nl 
the  American  Union.  Wlio  dreann-d  that  Miirrcr^-  womI.I 
come  so  soon?  South  Carolina,  hiinkriij.i,  nlom  ,  wiih  u 
♦  Lecture  dclirerod  in  the  Miuic  IIm\\,  Jwiiuiry  vo,  I  hi.i  ,  -  n  inrt'*-  jMir!  t/ 
the  IJiiU  and  the  avenue*  to  it  occujiied  Uy  Uio  ttuA: 
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hundred  thousand  more  slaves  than  whites,  four  blacks  to 
three  whites,  within  her  borders,  flings  her  gauntlet  at  the 
feet  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people  in  defence  of  an  idea, 
to  nuM'ntAin  what  she  thinks  her  right.  I  would  New 
England  could  count  one  State  as  fearless  among  her  six  I 
Call  it  not  the  madness  of  an  engineer  who  stands  in  firont 
of  his  cannon  at  the  moment  of  discharge  ;  call  it  rather 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  mariner,  seizing  plank  or  spar  in 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  mistake  of  South  Carolina  is, 
she  fancies  there  is  more  chance  of  saving  slavery  outside 
ei  the  Union  than  inside.  Three  States  have  followed  her 
example.  Probably  the  rest  of  the  Slave  States,  or  many 
of  them,  will  find  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  infection, 
and  then  the  whole  merciless  conspiracy  of  1787  is  ended, 
and  timid  men  will  dare  to  hate  slavery  without  trembling 
for  bread  or  life. 

Let  us  look  at  the  country,  —  the  North,  the  South, 
and  the  government.  The  South  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions :  —  1st.  Those  who  hold  slaves  exactly  as  they  do 
bank-stock  or  land,  —  and  of  course  love  the  Union,  which 
enables  them  to  treat  man  as  property, — timid  wealth 
shrinking  firom  change,  but  so  timid  as  to  stand  dumb. 
2d.  Those  who  have  ruled  the  nation  sixty  years,  monop- 
olizing Presidents'  chairs  and  Embassies;  defeated  now, 
these  jJan,  in  earnest  sincerity,  for  another  nation  with 
Presidencies  and  Embassies  all  to  themselves.  8d.  A  class 
made  up  from  these  two,  who  cling  to  the  Union  in  their 
hearts,  but  threaten  loudly,  well  knowing  the  loudest 
threats  get  the  best  bargain. 

The  object  of  the  South  is  a  separate  confederacy,  hop- 
ing"they  can  stanci  long  enough  for  the  North  to  ask  for 
annexation  on  their  terms. 

Then  comes  the  government,  so  called, — in  reality  a 
conspiracy  against  justice  and  honest  men ;  some  o£  its 
members  pilferers  and  some  traitors,  the  rest  pilferers  and 
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traitors  too.  Like  all  outgoing  administrations,  tliey  have 
no  wish  to  lessen  the  troubles  of  their  successors  by  cur- 
ing the  nation's  hurt,  —  rather  aggravate  it.  They  have 
done  all  the  mischief  in  their  power,  and  long  now  only  to 
hear  the  clock  strike  twelye  on  the  fourth  day  of  March. 

Then  look  at  the  North,  divided  into  three  sections :  — 
Ist  The  defeated  minority,  glad  of  anything  that  troubles 
their  conquerors.  2d.  The  class  of  Republicans  led  by 
Seward,  offering  to  surrender  anything  to  save  the  Union. 
[Applause.]  Their  gospel  is  the  Constitution  [applansel, 
and  the  slave  clause  is  their  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  They  think  that,  at  the  judg- 
ment-day, the  blacker  the  sins  they  have  committed  to 
save  the  Union,  the  clearer  will  be  their  title  to  heaven. 
8d.  The  rest  of  the  Republicans,  led  by  the  Tribune  — 
all  honor  to  the  Tribune,  faithiul  and  true  I  —  who  con* 
sider  their  honor  pledged  to  fulfil  in  office  the  promises 
made  in  the  canvass.  Their  motto  is:  ^^The  Chicago 
platform,  every  inch  of  it;  not  a  hair's-breadth  of  the 
Territories  shall  be  surrendered  to  slavery."  [Applause.] 
But  they,  too,  claim  the  cannon's  mouth  to  protect  forts, 
defend  ihe  flag,  and  save  the  Union.  At  the  head  of  this 
section,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  stands  Mn 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

All  these  are  the  actors  on  the  stage.    But  the  feppA^- 
tion  on  which  all  stand  divides  only  into  two  parts:  -Aiam 
whoEke  slavery,  aaid  mem  it  shall  last ;  tfiosg  j^  m^^ 
it,  aSTmiem^R  Shall  die.     In  the  boiting  gntf  r«»  «   m 
perpetual  coiidicf  oTacid  and  alkali ;  all  thwn  ^aasse  ^ 
but  bubbles  on  the  surfece.     The  npi^^r  njateim    •  ^-k*. 
and  the  lower  wrong.     Between  theSL.  jnwvtTxaoBa'  .mL 
parchments,  parties  and  comprMUMtt.   «?•    *H=r  inwiv 
ground  to  powder. 

Broadly  stated,  the  South  plan?  a  iwiinHxxnjiHiwAMwa^r 
to  uphold  slavery, — the  Xurh    uiii0  :»  i»  u»i*.^ 
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uphold  trade  and  secure  growth.  Without  the  Union, 
Mr.  Seward  tells  us  we  can  neither  be  safe,  rich,  strong, 
nor  happy.  We  used  to  think  justice  was  before  thrift, 
and  nobleness  better  than  happiness.  I  place  no  great 
reliance  on  that  prudent  patriotism  which  is  the  child  of 
interest.  The  Tribune,  unusually  frank,  pre-eminently 
honorable  and  lofty  as  has  been  its  tone  of  late,  still 
says,  "  Be  it  the  business  of  the  people  everywhere  to 
forget  the  negro,  and  remember  only  the  country." 
[Applause.] 
/  After  drifting,  a  dreary  night  of  thirty  years,  before  the 
hurricane,  our  ship  of  state  is  going  to  pieces  on  the  lee 
shore  of  slavery.  ''^lYfiT^  ^"^  ^Anffiflflfis  t^iat  the  poison  of 
our  body  politic  is  slavyyy,.  European  critics,  in  vie^tjf 
it,  have  pronounced  the  eidstence  of  the  Union  hitherto  a 
*^  fortunate  accident.*'  Orators  floated  into  fame  on  one 
inspired  phrase,  **  irrepressible  conflict."  Jefferson  died 
foreseeing  that  this  was  the  rock  on  which  we  should  split. 
Even  Mr.  Webster,  speaking  with  bated  breath,  in  the 
cold  chill  of  1850,  still  dared  to  be  a  statesman,  and  offered 
to  meet  the  South  on  this  question,  suggesting  a  broad 
plan  for  the  cure  of  our  dread  disease.  But  now,  with 
the  Union  dropping  asunder,  with  every  brain  and  tongue 
active,  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  first  statesman-word,  the 
first  proposal  to  consider  the  fountain  and  origin  of  all  our 
ills.  We  look  in  vain  through  Mr.  Seward's  speech  for 
one  hint  or  suggestion  as  to  any  method  of  dealing  with 
our  terrible  hurt.  Indeed,  one  of  his  terrors  of  disunion 
is,  that  it  will  give  room  for  ^^  an  European,  an  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  slavery.'*  Such  an  hostility  —  the 
irrepressible  conflict  of  right  and  wrong  —  William  H. 
Seward,  in  1861,  pronounces  "  fearful  "1  To  describe 
the  great  conflict  of  the  age,  the  first  of  American  states- 
men, in  the  year  of  Garibaldi  and  Italy,  can  fiuad  nc 
epithet  but  "  fearful." 
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Tlie  servile  siltjiice  of  the  Tth  of  March,  1850,  is  out* 
^  done^  ftiitl  to  New  York  Mas&acbaaetts  yields  the  post  of 
infamj  which  her  great  Senator  has  hitherto  filled-  Yes, 
of  all  the  doctors  bending  over  the  patient,  not  one  dares 
to  name  his  disease,  except  the  Tribune,  wiiich  advises 
him  to  forget  it  I  Throughout  half  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  Nortlii  every  one  who  touclies  on  it  is  mobbed  into 
Bile  nee  I     This  is,  indeed^  the  saddest  feature  of  our  times. 

Let  OBf  tlien,  who,  unlike  Mr*  Seward,  are  not  afraid  to 
tell,  even  now,  all  and  just  what  we  wish^  —  let  us  look  at 
the  real  nature  of  the  crisis  in  which  we  stand.  The 
Tribune  says  we  should  '^  forget  the  negi*o*"  It  seems  to 
me  that  all  our  pnst^  all  our  present,  and  all  our  future 
eommand  us  at  tliis  moment  to  think  of  nothing  but  the 
negro,     [Slight  laughter  derisively* J 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  Mr.  Seward  says,  *'  The  first 
object  of  every  human  society  is  safety  "  |  I  think  the  first 
duty  of  society  is  justice-  Alexander  Hamilton  said, 
"  Justice  is  the  end  of  government.  It  is  tlje  end  of  civil 
flociety."  If  any  other  basis  of  salety  or  gain  were  honest, 
it  would  be  impossible.  **A  prosperous  iniquity,"  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  the  most  unprofitable  condition  in  tlie 
werld,"  The  nation  which,  in  moments  when  great  mnral 
questions  disturb  its  peace,  consults  first  for  its  own  mfdy^ 
k  atheist  and  coward,  and  tliere  are  tiiree  chances  out  of 
four  that  it  will  end  by  being  knave.  We  were  not  sent 
into  the  world  to  plant  cities,  to  make  Unions  or  save 
them.  JipfincT  frltat  all  men  are^bom  equal,  our  first  civjL  \ 
|uiy  is  to  see  tliat  otir  laws  treat  them  so._  The  convul-  ' 
sion  of  this  hour  is  the  effort  of  tlie  nation  to  do  this,  its 
duty*  while  polJtidaiif^  and  parties  strive  to  balk  it  of  it^ 
])urpose.  The  nation  agonizes  this  hour  to  recognize  man 
as  man,  forgetting  color,  condition,  sex,  and  creed. 

Our  Revolution  earned  us  only  independence.  What- 
ever our  fathers  meant,  the  chief  lesson  of  that  hour  was 
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that  America  belongs  to  Americans.  That  generation 
learned  it  thoroughly ;  the  second  inherited  it  as  a  preju- 
dice ;  we,  the  third,  have  our  bones  and  blood  made  of  it. 
When  thought  passes  through  purpose  into  character,  it 
becomes  the  unchangeable  basis  of  national  life.  That 
Revolutionary  lesson  need  never  be  learned  again,  and 
will  never  die  out.  Let  a  British  fleet,  with  admirals  of 
the  blue  and  red,  cover  our  Atlantic  coast,  and  in  ten 
days  Massachusetts  and  Carolina  will  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder ;  the  only  rivalry,  who  shall  die  nearest  the  foe. 
[Loud  applause,  with  cries  of  "  Good."] 

That  principle  is  all  our  Revolution  directly  taught  us. 
Massachusetts  was  hide-bound  in  the  aristocracy  of  classes 
fot  years  after.  The  bar  and  the  orthodox  pulpit  were  our 
House  of  Lords.  A  Baptist  clergyman  was  little  better 
than  a  negro.  The  five  points  of  Massachusetts  decency 
were,  to  trace  your  lineage  to  the  Mayflower,  graduate  at 
Harvard  College,  be  a  good  lawyer  or  a  member  of  an 
orthodox  church, — either  would  answer  [laughter], — pay 
your  debts,  and  frighten  your  child  to  sleep  by  saying 
"Thomas  Jefferson."  Our  theological  aristocracy  went 
down  before  the  stalwart  blows  of  Baptist,  Unitarian,  and 
Freethinker,  —  before  Channing  and  Abner  Kneeland. 
Virginia  slaveholders,  making  theoretical  democracy  their 
passion,  conquered  the  Federal  Government,  and  emanci- 
pated the  working-classes  of  New  England.  Bitter  was 
the  cup  to  honest  Federalism  and  the  Essex  Junto.  To- 
day, Massachusetts  only  holds  to  the  lips  of  Carolina  a 
beaker  of  the  same  beverage  I  know  no  man  who  has 
analyzed  this  passage  in  our  history  so  well  as  Richard 
Hildreth.  The  last  thirty  years  have  been  the  flowering 
out  of  this  lesson.  The  Democratic  principle,  crumbling 
classes  into  men,  has  been  working  down  from  pulpits  and 
judges'  seats,  through  shop-boards  and  shoe-benches,  ijo 
Irish  hodmen,  and  reached  the  negro  at  last.     The  long 
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toil  of  a  century  cries  out,  Eureka! — ''  I  liave  fouTid  it !  " 
—  the  diamond  of  an  immortal  soul  and  an  equal  manhood 
under  a  black  skin  as  truly  as  under  a  white  one.  For 
this,  Legge tt  labort^d  and  Lovt^'oy  died*  For  tliis^  the 
bravest  soul  of  the  century  went  up  to  God  from  a  Vir*_^ 
ginia  scaffold*  [Hisses  an<l  applause*]  For  this,  young 
men  ^ve  up  their  May  of  youth,  and  old  men  the  honors 
and  ease  of  age.  It  went  througli  the  land  writing  his-  I 
toiy  afresh,  setting  up  and  pulling  down  parties,  riving 
sects^  mowing  down  colossal  reputations,  making  us  veil 
our  fiices  in  sliame  at  the  baseness  of  our  youth's  idols. 
Bending  bankrupt  statesmen  to  dishonored  graves. 

We  stand  to-day  just  as  Hancock  and  Adams  and  Jef- 
ferson stood  when  stamp*act  and  tea- tax,  Patrick  Henry's 
^lu^uvuce  mikI  the  ma^smcre  uf  March  5th,  Otis's  blood 
and  Bimker  HiU,  had  borne  them  to  July,  1776.  Suppose 
at  tljat  moment  John  Adams  had  cried  out,  "  Now  let  the 
people  everywhere  forget  Independence,  and  remember 
only  *  God  save  the  King  '  I  "  [Laughter,]  The  toil  of 
a  whole  generation  —  thirty  years  —  has  been  spent  iji  ex- 
amining this  question  of  the  rights  and  place  of  the  negro  j 
the  whole  earnest  thought  of  the  nation  given  to  it ;  old 
parties  liave  been  wrecked  against  it,  new  ones  grown  out 
of  it ;  it  stifles  all  other  questions ;  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation  necessarily  suffer,  men  refiising  to  think  of  any- 
thing else  but  this;  it  struggles  up  through  all  compro- 
mtses,  asserting  its  right  to  be  heard  ;  no  green  withes  of 
eloquence  or  cunning,  trade,  pulpit,  Congress,  or  college, 
succeed  bi  binding  this  Samson ;  the  business  of  the  sea* 
board  begs  it  may  be  settled,  no  matter  how ;  the  whole 
South  is  determined  to  have  it  met,  proclaiming  that  she 
does  not  secede  because  of  personal  liberty  law^  or  a  Re- 
publican President,  but  because  of  the  state  of  Nmilitm 
fading  of  which  these  an^  Mhini^.  It  is  riot  Nortltem  laws 
or  officers  they  fear,  bot  Nortbem  con^eUmee,    Why,  th^EU 
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should  not  the  North  accept  the  issue,  and  try  to  settle  the 
question  forever  ?  Yon  may  run  the  Missouri  line  to  the 
Pacific,  but  Garrison  still  lives ;  and  while  he  does,  South 
Garolina  hates  and  fears  Massachusetts.  [Applause.]  No 
Congressional  resolves  can  still  our  brains  or  stifle  oui 
hearts ;  till  you  do,  the  slaveholder  fbeb  that  New  Eng- 
land is  his  natoral  foe.  There  can  therefore  be  no  real 
peace  till  we  settle  the  slave  question.  If  thirty  years 
of  debate  have  not  fitted  us  to  meet  it,  when  shall  we 
be  aUe? 

But  the  most  honest  Republicans  say  a  State  has  no 
right  to  secede ;  we  will  show  first  that  we  have  a  gov- 
ernment, and  then,  not  before,  settle  disputed  questions. 
Suppose  a  State  has  no  right  to  secede,  of  what  conse- 
qaence  is  that  ?  A  Union  is  made  up  of  willing  States, 
not  of  conquered  provinces.  There  are  some  rights,  quite 
perfect,  yet  wholly  incapable  of  being  enforced.  A  hus- 
band or  wife  who  can  only  keep  the  other  partner  within 
the  bond  by  locking  the  doors  and  standing  armed  before 
them,  had  better  submit  to  peaceable  separation.  [Ap- 
plause.] A  firm  where  one  ])artner  refuses  to  act  has  a 
fnU  right  to  his  services,  but  how  compel  them  ?  South 
Carolina  may  be  punished  for  her  fault  in  going  out  of  the 
Union,  but  that  does  not  keep  her  in  it.  Why  not  rec- 
ognize soberly  the  nature  and  necessity  of  our  position  ? 
Why  not,  like  statesmen,  remember  that  homogeneous 
nations  like  France  tend  to  centralization ;  confederacies 
like  ours  tend  inevitably  to  dismemberment  ?  France  is 
the  slow,  still  deposit  of  ages  on  central  granite  ;  only  the 
globe's  convulsion  can  rive  it  I  We  are  the  rich  mud  of 
the  Mississippi ;  every  flood  shifts  it  from  one  side  to  the 
other  of  the  channel.  Nations  like  Austria,  victim  states, 
held  under  the  lock  and  key  of  despotism,  —  or  like  our- 
selves, a  herd  of  States,  hunting  for  their  food  together,  — * 
must  expect  that  any  quarrel  may  lead  to  disonion.     Be- 
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side,  Inter  arma^  silent  leges,  —  armies  care  ii()t]rin«j;  for 
constables.     This  is  not  a  case  at  law,  but  revolution. 

Let  us  not,  however,  too  anxiously  grieve  over  the 
Union  of  1787.  Real  Unions  ari*  not  made^  they  grow. 
This  was  made,  like  an  aitificial  waterfall  or  a  Connecticut 
nutmeg*  It  was  not  an  oak  which  to-day  a  tempest  shat- 
ters. It  was  a  wall  hastily  built,  in  hard  times,  of  round 
boulders  ;  the  cement  has  crumbled,  and  the  smooth 
stones,  obeying  the  law  of  gravity,  tumble  here  and  thk^rc. 
Why  should  we  seek  to  stop  them,  merely  to  show  thut 
we  have  a  right  and  can  ?  That  were  only  a  waste  oi" 
means  and  temper.  Let  us  build,  like  the  Pyramidii,  a 
fabric  which  every  natural  law  guarantees  j  or,  better  still, 
plant  a  Union  whose  life  survives  the  ages,  and  quietly 
gives  birth  to  its  successor. 

Mr*  Seward's  last  speech,  which  be  confeflses  does  not 
express  his  real  convictions,  denies  every  principle  but  one 
that  he  proclaimed  in  his  campaign  addresses  [  that  one  ^ 
which,  at  Lansing,  he  expressly  said  **  he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  '*  — that  one  is  this;  Everything  is  to  be  sacrificed 
to  save  the  Union,  I  am  not  aware  that,  on  any  public 
occasion,  varied  and  wide  as  have  been  bis  discussions  and 
topics,  he  has  ever  named  the  truth  or  the  virtue  wliich  bo 
would  not  sacrifice  to  save  the  Union.  For  thirty  years, 
tJiere  has  been  stormy  and  searching  discussion  of  profound 
moral  questions ;  one,  wliom  his  friends  call  oui"  only  statk?*- 
man,  lias  spoken  often  on  all ;  yet  be  has  never  named  tlie 
sin  wliich  he  does  not  think  would  be  a  virtue,  if  it  con- 
tributed to  save  the  Union, 

Remembering  tliis  element  of  his  statesman  skip,  let  us 
listen  to  tlie  key-note  of  his  late  speech :  "  The  first  ob- 
ject of  eveiy  human  so<^tety  is  safety  or  aecurity,  Ibr 
which,  if  need  be^  they  will  and  they  must  sacrifice  «very 
other/* 

I  will  not  stop  to  a«j  that,  even  with  his  explanation, 
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his  principle  is  equivocal,  and,  if  unlimited,  false  ;  that, 
unqualified,  it  justifies  every  crime,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented every  glory  of  history ;  that  by  it,  James  II.  and 
Bonaparte  were  saints ;  under  one  sense,  the  Pilgrims 
were  madmen,  and  under  another,  the  Puritans  did  right 
to  hang  Quakers.  But  grant  it.  Suppose  the  Union 
means  wealth,  culture,  happiness,  and  safety,  man  has  no 
right  to  buy  either  by  crime. 

Many  years  ago,  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  both  confessed  that  "  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  was  the  dissolution  of  slavery."  Last  month.  Sen- 
ator Johnson  of  Tennessee  said :  "  If  I  were  an  Abolition- 
ist, and  wanted  to  accomplish  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States,  the  first  step  I  would  take  would  be 
to  break  the  bonds  of  this  Union.  I  believe  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  depends  on  the  preservation  of  this  Union, 
and  a  compliance  with  all  the  guaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion," In  September  last  (at  La  Crosse),  Mr.  Seward 
himself  said,  "  What  are  they  [the  Southern  States]  in  for 
but  to  have  slavery  saved  for  them  by  the  Federal  Union  ? 
Why  would  they  go  out,  for  they  could  not  maintain  and 
defend  themselves  against  their  own  slaves?"  In  this 
last  speech,  he  tells  us  it  is  the  Union  which  restricts  the 
opposition  to  slavery  within  narrow  limits,  and  prevents  it 
from  being,  like  that  of  Europe,  a  "  direct  and  uncompro- 
mising "  demand  for  abolition. 

Now,  if  the  Union  created  for  us  a  fresh  Golconda  every 
month,  if  it  made  every  citizen  wise  as  Solomon,  blameless 
as  St.  John,  and  safe  as  an  angel  in  the  courts  of  Heaven, 
to  cling  to  it  would  still  be  a  damnable  crime,  hateful  to 
God,  while  its  cement  was  the  blood  of  the  negro,  —  while 
it,  and  it  alone,  made  the  crime  of  slaveholding  possible  in 
fifteen  States. 

Mr.  Seward  is  a  power  in  the  state.  It  is  worth  while 
to  understand  his  coui'se.     It  cannot  be   caprice.     His 
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positioii  decides  that  of  millionB.  The  instinct  wliich  leads 
him  to  take  it  shows  his  gaess  (and  he  rarely  errs)  what 
the  majority  intend.  I  reconcile  thus  the  utter  difierenco 
and  opposition  of  his  campaign  speeches,  and  his  last  one. 
I  think  he  went  West,  sore  at  the  loss  of  the  nomination, 
bat  with  too  mnch  good  sense,  perhaps  magnanimity,  to 
act  over  again  Webster's  sullen  part  when  Taylor  stole 
his  rights. 

Still,  Mr.  Seward,  though  philosopliic,  though  keen  to 
analyase  and  unfold  the  theory  of  our  politics,  is  not  cim- 
ning  in  plans.  He  is  only  the  hand  and  tongue ;  his  brain 
lives  in  private  life  on  the  Hudson  River  side.  Acting 
under  that  guidance,  he  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  not  likely  to 
go  beyond,  even  if  he  were  able  to  keep,  the  whole  Chi- 
cago platform.  Accordingly,  he  said:  ^^I  will  give  free 
rein  to  my  natural  feelings  and  real  convictions,  till  these 
Abolitionists  of  the  Republican  ranks  shall  cry,  *  O  what  a 
mistake  I  We  ought  to  have  nominated  Seward ;  another 
time  we  will  not  be  balked.' "  Hence  the  hot  eloquence 
and  fearless  tone  of  those  prairie  speeches.  He  returns  to 
Washington,  finds  Mr.  Lincoln  sturdily  insisting  that  his 
honor  is  pledged  to  keep  in  oflSce  every  promise  made  in 
the  platform.  Then  Mr.  Seward  shifts  his  coarse,  saying : 
**  Since  my  abolidonism  cannot  take  the  wind  from  my 
rival's  sails,  I  '11  get  credit  as  a  Conservative.  Accepting 
the  premiership,  I  will  forestall  public  opinion,  and  do  all 
possible  to  land  the  coming  administration  to  a  policy 
which  I  originate."  He  oflbrs  to  postpone  the  whole  Clii- 
cago  platform,  in  order  to  save  the  Union,  —  tlioujr)!  la^t 
October,  at  Chicago,  he  told  us  postponement  never  ^ctii- 
anything,  whether  it  is  a  lawsuit  or  a  national  <^uej^u«>- 
better  be  beat  and  try  again  tlian  j>ost|x>n'. . 

This  speech  </f'  Mr.  Sewan.l  I  iv;;api  a^  ii  «-i''jiaraii"ii  • 
war  a;iaiu}5"t  the  avowed  pollcv  ol   iii».-  ineuuiii  ::  i  loui^ir.. 
11*  Lincoln  were  an  Aiidiew  Jack&un,  a>  m>  irieiin^  avv:. 
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lie  would  dismiss  Mr.  Seward  from  his  Cabinet.  The  in- 
coming administration,  if  honest  and  firm,  has  two  enemies 
to  fight,  —  Mr.  Seward  and  the  South. 

His  power  is  large.  Ah:eady  he  has  swept  onr  Adams 
into  the  vortex,  making  him  offer  to  sacrifice  the  whole 
Republican  platform,  though,  as  events  have  turned,  he 
has  sacrificed  only  his  own  personal  honor.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  John  Quincy  Adams  prophesied  that  the  Union  would 
not  last  twenty  years.  He  little  thought  that  disunion, 
when  it  came,  would  swaUow  his  son's  honor  in  its  gulf.* 

At  such  hours,  New  England  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have,  fix>m  the  very  idea  of  their  ultraism,  little  or  no 
direct  weight  in  Congress.  But  while  New  England  is 
the  brain  of  the  Union,  and  therefore  foreshadows  what 
will  be  public  opinion  in  the  plastic  West  five  years 
hence,  it  is  of  momentous  consequence  that  the  people 
here  should  make  their  real  feelings  known;  that  the 
pulpit  and  press  should  sound  the  bugle-note  of  utter  de- 
fiance to  slavery  itself,  —  Union  or  no  Union,  Constitution 
or  no  Constitution,  fireedom  for  every  man  between  the 
oceans,  and  from  the  hot  Gulf  to  the  frozen  pole  I  You 
may  as  well  dam  up  Niagara  with  bulrushes  as  bind  our 
antislavery  purpose  with  Congressional  compromise.  The 
South  knows  it.  While  she  holds  out  her  hand  for  Sew- 
ard's offer,  she  keeps  her  eye  fixed  on  us,  to  see  what  we 
think.  Let  her  see  that  we  laugh  it  to  scorn.  Sacrifice 
anything  to  keep  the  slaveholding  States  in  the  Union  ? 
God  forbid !  we  will  rather  build  a  bridge  of  gold,  and 
pay  their  toll  over  it,  —  accompany  them  out  with  glad 
noise  of  trumpets,  and  ^^  speed  the  parting  guest*"  Let 
them  not  ^^  stand  on  the  order  of  their  going,  but  go  at 
once  "  I    Let  them  take  the  forts,  empty  our  arsenals  and 

*  Since  this  wm  said,  Mr.  Adamf  has  had  his  reward,  —  wiiuifaig  high 
oiRce  by  tiearherj  to  his  party,  as  his  fiuher  did  before,  and  as  his  giand* 
faihet  tried  to  do  and  failed. 
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su])-treasuries,  and  wc  will  lend  them,  beside,  jewels  of 
gold  and  jewels  of  silver,  and  Egypt  be  glad  when  they 
are  departed,     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

But  let  the  world  distinctly  understand  why  they  go,  — 
to  save  slavery ;  and  why  we  rejoice  in  their  departure,  — 
because  we  know  their  declaration  of  independence  is  the 
jubilee  of  the  slave.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  on 
us  as  the  great  example  of  self-government.  When  this 
Union  goes  to  pieces,  it  is  a  shock  to  the  hopes  of  the 
struggling  millions  of  Europe.  All  lies  bear  bitter  fruit. 
To-day  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  our  fathers'  fidthless  com- 
promise in  1787.  For  the  sake  of  the  friture,  in  freedom's 
name,  let  thinking  Europe  understand  clearly  why  we 
sever.  They  saw  Mr.  Seward  paint,  at  Chicago,  our 
utter  demoralization.  Church  and  State,  government  and 
people,  all  classes,  educated  and  uneducated, — all  brought 
by  the  Slave  Power,  he  said,  to  think  slavery  a  blessing, 
and  do  anything  to  save  it.  So  utter  did  he  consider  tliis 
demoralization,  that  he  despaired  of  native  Americans,  and 
trusted  to  the  hunted  patriots  and  the  reiuse  of  Europe, 
which  the  emigrant-trains  bore  by  his  house,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  MississipfH.  To-day,  they  see  that 
very  man  kneeling  to  that  Slave  Power,  and  begging  her 
to  take  all,  but  only  consent  to  grant  him  such  a  Union, 
—  Union  with  such  a  power  I  How,  then,  shall  Kossuth 
answer,  when  Austria  laughs  him  to  scorn?  Shall  Eu- 
rope see  the  slaveholder  kick  the  reluctant  and  kneeling 
North  out  of  such  a  Union  ?  How,  then,  shall  Gari- 
baldi dare  look  in  the  &ce  of  Napoleon  ?  If,  therefore, 
it  were  only  to  honor  self-government,  to  prove  that  it 
educates  men,  not  pedlers  and  cowards,  let  us  proclaim 
our  &ith  that  honest  labor  can  stand  alone ;  its  own  ri^ht 
hand  amply  able  to  earn  its  bread  and  defend  its  rights 
[applause] ;  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  our  readiness  at  any 
cost  to  welcome  disunion  when  it  comes  bringing  fireadom 
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to  four  million  of  hapless  slaves  I  [Applause.]  What  a 
sad  comment  on  firee  institutions,  that  thej  have  produced 
a  South  of  tyrants,  and  a  North  of  cowards;  a  South, 
ready  to  face  any  peril  to  save  slavery,  and  a  North  un- 
willing to  risk  a  dollar  to  serve  freedom  ? 

Why  do  I  set  so  little  value  on  the  Union  ?  Because 
I  consider  it  a  failure  ;  certainly,  so  far  as  slavery  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  a  fisdlure.  If  you  doubt  me,  look  at  the  pic- 
ture of  its  effects  which  Mr.  Seward  painted  at  Chicago. 

Look  at  our  history.  Under  it;,  700,000  slaves  have 
increased  to  4,000,000.  We  have  paid  $800,000,000 
directly  to  the  support  of  slavery.  This  secession  will 
cost  the  Union  and  business  9  200,000,000  more.  The 
loss  which  this  disturbing  force  has  brought  to  our  trade 
and  industry,  within  sixty  years,  it  would  be  safe  to  call 
9  600,000,000.  Is  the  Union  a  pecuniary  success  ?  Un- 
der it.  Slavery  has  been  strong  enough  to  .rule  the  nation 
for  sixty  years,  and  now  breaks  it  to  pieces  because  she 
can  rule  no  longer.  Under  it,  public  morals  have  been  so 
lowered,  that  while,  at  its  outset,  nine  men  out  of  ten  were 
proud  to  be  called  Abolitionists,  now  nine  out  of  ten 
would  deem  it  not  only  an  insult,  but  a  pecuniary  injury, 
to  be  charged  with  being  so.  Ever  since  it  existed,  its 
friends  have  confessed  that,  to  save  the  Union,  it  was 
necessary  and  proper  to  crush  free  speech.  Witness  John 
Adams's  sedition  laws.  Witness  mobs  of  well-dressed 
nerchants  in  every  Northern  city  now.  Witness  one 
\s\f  of  the  Republican  party  lamenting  firee  speech,  this 
hour,  throughout  the  North. 

Mr.  Seward  confessed,  at  Chicago,  that  neither  free 
ipeech  nor  free  sufirage  existed  in  one  half  of  the  States. 
No  Northern  man  can  trade,  live,  or  talk  there.  For 
twenty  years,  men  have  been  mobbed,  robbed,  lynched, 
bung,  and  burned  there,  solely  for  loving  liberty;  and 
while  the  Federal  Government  never  lifted  a  finger  to 
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prevent  or  punish  it,  the  very  States  whose  citizens  have 
been  outraged  have  been  too  indifferent  even  to  remon- 
strate. Massachusetts,  who  once  remonstrated,  saw  her 
own  agent  mobbed  out  of  Charleston  with  her  full  con- 
sent. 

Befinre  the  Union  existed,  Washington  and  Jeflferson 
uttered  the  boldest  antislayeiy  opinions  ;  to-dajr  they 
would  be  lynched  in  their  own  homes ;  and  their  senti- 
ments have  been  mobbed  this  very  year  in  every  great 
city  of  the  North.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  could  never 
have  been  passed  nor  executed  in  the  days  of  Jay.  Now 
no  man  who  hopes  for  office  dares  to  insist  that  it  is  un- 
constitutional. Slavery  has  turned  our  churches  of  Christ 
to  churches  of  commerce. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  child  of  our  earlier  civilization, 
said  the  Union  was  worthless,  weighed  against  that  liberty 
it  was  meant  to  secure.  Mr.  Seward,  the  child  of  the 
Union,  says  there  are  few  men,  and  there  ought  to  be  few, 
who  would  not  prefer  saving  the  Union  to  securing  free- 
dom ;  and  standmg  to-day  at  the  head  of  nineteen  millions 
of  freemen,  he  confesses  he  does  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
express  his  **  most  cherished  convictions  "  on  this  subject,* 
while  eveiy  honest  man  fears,  and  three  fourths  of  Mr. 
Seward's  followers  hope,  that  the  North,  in  this  conflict  of 
right  and  wrong,  will,  spite  of  Horace  Greeley's  warning, 
*^Love  liberty  less  than  profit,  dethrone  conscience,  and 
set  up  commerce  in  its  stead."     You  know  it.     A  Union 

*  Mr.  8ewiidHid,siSt.FMiUlMl8eptembar:  « I  do  not  belieTe  tliero 
hat  bMQ  one  dny,  rinoe  17S7,  nntil  now,  when  ibiTery  bad  any  power  in  thia 
goYemmenty  except  what  it  derived  ficooi  baying  vp  men  of  weak  lirtne,  no 
principle,  and  great  enpidl^,  and  terriiying  men  of  weak  nerve,  in  the  Free 

States. Mlow-citiaeBi,  eitiMr  in  one  waj  or  the  other,  whether  yon 

agree  with  me  in  attribnting  It  to  tiie  inleq>oaition  of  Divine  Providence  or 
not,  thia  battle  baa  been  fimgl^  thia  vietoiy  baa  been  won.  Slavery  to-day 
ia,  for  the  first  time,  not  only  powerless,  bat  without  inflnence  in  the  Ameii- 
ean  repoblic Eor  the  firrt  time  in  the  history  of  the  rqmUic,  tbe 
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whose  dMpoiitBi  k  90  cruel  and  searching  that  one  half 
our  lawyers  and  on»  half  our  merchants  stifle  conscience 
for  broad,  —  in  the  name  of  Martin  Luther  and  John  Mil- 
ton, of  Algernon  Sidney  and  Henry  Vane,  of  John  Jay 
and  Samuel  Adams,  I  declare  such  a  Union  a  failure. 

It  is  for  the  chance  of  saving  such  a  Union  that  Mr. 
Seward  and  Mr.  Adams  break  in  Washington  all  the 
promises  of  the  canvass,  and  countenance  measures  which 
stifle  the  conscience  and  confuse  the  moral  sense  of  the 
North.  Say  not  that  my  criticism  is  harsh.  I  know 
their  pretence.  It  is,  we  must  conciliate,  compromise, 
postpone,  practise  finesse,  make  promises  or  break  them, 
do  anything,  to  gain  time  and  concentrate  the  North 
against  slavery.  Our  fathers  tried  that  pcdicy  in  1787. 
That  they  miserably  failed  is  proved  by  a  Capitol  filled 
with  knaves  and  traitors,  yet  able  to  awe  and  ruin  honest 
men.  It  was  tried  in  1821,  and  fieuled.  It  was  tried  in 
1850,  and  failed.  Who  is  audacious  enough  to  ask  an- 
other trial  7  The  Republicans  say :  *^  Conciliate,  use  soft 
language,  organize  —  behind  the  door  —  bands  of  volun- 
teers ;  and  when  we  have  saved  Washington,  we  may 
dare  speak  out."  That  is  good  policy  for  midnight  con- 
spirators. But  if  we  are  a  government,  if  we  are  a  nation, 
we  should  say :  ^^  Tell  the  truth  I  If  coercion  is  our  pol- 
icy, tell  the  truth.  Call  for  volunteers  in  every  State, 
and  vindicate  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  light  of  the 
sun  I "     [Applause.] 

Slave  Power  his  not  eren  the  power  to  terrify  or  afaum  Ae  fteeBnea  10  as 
to  make  him  sabmit,  and  tcfaeme,  and  cohidde,  and  oompronuM.  It  rails 
now  with  a  feeble  voice,  as  it  tbandered  in  onr  ears  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
past.  With  a  feeble  and  mattering  voice,  they  cry  ont  that  they  will  tear  the 
Union  to  pieces.  Who 's  afraid  t  They  comphdn  that,  if  we  will  not  sur- 
render our  principles,  and  onr  system,  and  our  right  —  being  a  minority  — 
to  rule,  and  if  we  will  not  accept  their  system  and  sndi  mles  as  they  will 
give  us,  they  will  go  out  of  the  Union.  Who 's  afiaid  ?  Nobody 's  afhud 
Bobody  can  be  booght."    (Yet  now  Mr.  Seward  himself  tiembles  1> 
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The  cunning  which  equivocates  to-day,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  peaceful  inauguration  on  the  4th  of  March,  will 
yield  up  all  its  principles  before  the  1st  of  July.  Beside, 
when  opiate  speeches  have  dulled  the  Northern  con  science, 
and  kneeling  speeches  have  let  down  its  courage,  who  can 
be  sure  that  even  Seward's  vaice^  if  he  retain  the  wish, 
can  conjure  up  again  such  a  North  bb  stands  face  to  face 
witli  Southern  arrogance  to-day  ? 

The  Union,  then,  is  a  failure.  What  harm  can  come 
firora  disunion,  and  what  good  ? 

The  seceding  States  will  form  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
We  may  judge  of  its  future  fi-om  the  history  of  Mexico. 
The  Gulf  Stiites  inteTid  to  reopen  the  slave-trade-  If 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  North 
Carolina  secede,  the  opening  of  that  trade  will  ruin  them, 
and  they  will  gravitate  to  us,  free.  Louisiana  cannot 
secede,  except  on  paper;  tlie  omnipotent  West  needs  her 
territory,  as  the  mouth  of  its  river.  She  must  stay  with 
us  as  a  State  or  a  conquered  province,  and  may  have  her 
choice*  [Laughter.]  Beside,  she  stands  on  sugar,  and 
fi-ee-trade  bankrupts  her.  Consider  the  rest  of  the  Slave 
States  as  one  power,  how  can  it  harm  us  ?  Let  us  see 
tlie  ground  of  Mr*  Se ward's  fears.  Will  it  increase  our 
expenses  or  lessen  our  receipts  ?  No  ;  eveiy  one  of  those 
States  costs  the  Union  more  than  it  contributes  to  it. 
Can  it  harm  us  by  attacks  ?  States  without  commerce  or 
nianufacturea,  and  with  an  army  of  four  millions  of  natural 
enemies  encamped  among  them,  have  given  bonds  to  keep 
the  peace.  Will  they  leave  us  so  small  and  weak  by  going 
that  we  cannot  stand  alone  ?  Let  us  see.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Free  States,  except  California, 
will  not  cling  together.  Idem  velley  idem  naiie^  —  to  like 
and  dislike  the  same  things,  says  the  Latin  proverb,  is 
fiiendship.  When  a  great  number  of  persons  agree  in  a 
great  number  of  things,  that  insures  a  union  \  tbal  i®*  xtfiw 
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the  case  with  the  North  and  Soath,  therefore  we  separate ; 
that  is  the  case  with  the  whole  North,  therefore  we  shall 
romain  united.  How  strong  shall  we  be  ?  Our  territory 
will  bo  twice  as  large  as  Austria,  three  times  as  large  as 
Fmncc,  four  times  as  largo  as  Spain,  six  times  as  large  as 
Italy,  sovon  timoa  as  large  as  Great  Britain.  Those  na- 
tions havo  proved,  for  a  couRiderable  period,  that  they  had 
Huffloiont  land  to  stand  on.  Our  population  will  be  about 
ntnotoon  millions,  —  more  than  the  Union  had  in  1840.  I 
do  not  think  wo  were  much  afraid  of  anybody  in  1840. 
Our  blood  is  largely  Yankee,  a  race  that  saved  Carolina 
(Vnm  her  own  Tories,  in  the  Revolution.  [Laughter.] 
Without  that  hinderance,  we  could  fight  now,  certainly,  as 
wts^U  «M  w«  did  then ;  and  then,  with  three  million  men 
milyi  w«  measured  swords  with  the  ablest  nation  of  £u- 
V^}^%  and  conquered.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  no 
l^a«on  to  be  very  nervously  anxious  now.  Indeed,  Mr. 
B^ward*s  picture  of  the  desolation  and  military  weakness 
of  the  divided  States,  if  intended  for  the  North,  is  the 
emptiest  lie  in  bis  speech.  I  said  lie  ;  I  meant  it.  I  will 
tell  you  why.  Because  one  William  H.  Seward  said,  last 
fall,  at  Lansing :  *'  We  are  maintaining  a  standing  army  at 
the  heavy  cost  of  one  thousand  dollars  per  man,  and  a 
standing  navy,  —  for  what  ?  to  protect  Michigan  or  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York  or  Ohio ?  No;  there  is  not  a  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  would  dare  to  attack  these  Free 
States^  or  any  of  them^  if  they  were  even  disunited.  Wo 
are  doing  it  in  order  that  slaves  may  not  escape  from  Slave 
States  into  the  Free,  and  to  secure  those  States  from 
domestic  insurrection ;  and  because,  if  we  provoke  a  for- 
eign foe,  slavery  cries  out  that  it  is  in  danger.^'  Surely 
the  speaker  of  those  words  has  no  right  to  deny  that  our 
expenses  and  danger  will  be  less,  and  our  power  to  meet 
both  greater,  when  the  Slave  States  are  gone. 

Indeed,   everybody  knows  this.     And  this  trembling 
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dtead  of  losing  the  Union,  which  bo  frightens  the  people 
that,  in  yiew  of  it,  Mr.  Seward,  as  a  practical  man,  dares 
not  now  tell,  as  he  says,  what  he  really  thinks  and  wishes, 
id  the  child  of  his  and  Webster's  insincere  idolatry  of  the 
Union.  To  serve  party  and  personal  ambition,  they  made 
a  god  of  the  Union ;  and  to-day  their  inyention  retnms  to 
plague  the  inventors.  They  mad^  the  people  slaves  to  a 
falsehood;  and  that  same  deluded  people  have  turned 
their  fetters  into  gags  for  Mr.  Seward's  lips.  Thank  God 
for  the  retribution! 

But  the  Union  created  commerce ;  disunion  will  kill  it. 

The  Union  the  mother  of  commerce  7  I  doubt  it.  I 
question  whether  the  genius  and  energy  of  the  Yankee 
race  are  not  the  parent  of  commerce  and  the  fountain  of 
Wealthy  itiuch  more  Aan  the  Union.  That  race,  in  Hol- 
land, fiiist  created  a  country,  and  then,  standing  on  piles, 
called  modem  commerce  into  being.  That  race,  in  Eng- 
land, with  territory  just  wide  enough  to  keep  its  eastern 
itnd  western  harbors  apart,  mon<q)olized,  for  centuries,  the 
trade  ci  the  world,  and  annexed  continents  only  as  coffen 
wherein  to  gamer  its  wealth.  Who  shall  say  that  the 
same  blood,  with  only  New  England  for  its  anchorage, 
could  ilot  drag  the  wealdi  of  the  West  into  its  harbors  ? 
Who  shall  say  that  the  fertile  lands  of  Virginia  and  the 
MissisMppi  enrich  us  because  they  will  to  do  so,  and  not 
because  they  are  compelled?  As  long  as  New  England 
I  is  made  of  granite,  and  the  nerves  of  her  sons  of  steel, 
she  wiU  be,  a*  she  always  has  heea^  the  brain  of  North 
America,  united  or  disunited;  and  hameasing  the  ele- 
ments, steam  and  lightning,  to  her  car  of  conquest,  she 
will  double  the  worth  of  every  prairie  acre  by  her  skill, 
cover  ocean  with  her  canvas,  and  gather  the  wealth  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  into  her  harbors. 

Despite,  then,  of  Seward's  foreboding,  our  confederacy 
will  be  strong,  safe,  and   rich.     Honest  it  will  be,  aJid 
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therefore  happy.  Its  nobleness  will  be,  that,  laughing  at 
prophets,  and  scorning  chances,  it  has  taken  the  prop  fi-om 
the  slave  system,  and  in  one  night  the  whole  fabric  will 
tumble  to  pieces.  Disunion  is  abolition !  That  is  all  the 
value  disunion  has  for  mo.  I  care  Uttle  for  forms  of  gov- 
ernment or  extent  of  territory;  whether  ten  States  or 
thirty  make  up  the  Union.  No  foreign  state  dare  touch 
us,  imited  or  disunited*  It  matters  not  to  me  whether 
Massachusetts  is  worth  one  thousand  millions,  as  now,  or 
two  thousand  millions,  as  she  might  be,  if  she  had  no 
Carolina  to  feed,  protect,  and  carry  the  mails  for.  The 
music  of  disunion  to  me  is,  that  at  its  touch  the  slave 
breaks  into  voice,  shouting  his  jubilee. 

What  supports  slavery?  Northern  bayonets,  calming 
the  masters'  fears.  Mr.  Seward's  words,  which  I  have 
just  quoted,  tell  you  what  he  thinks  the  sole  use  of  our 
army  and  navy.  Disimion  leaves  God*s  natural  laws  to 
work  their  good  results^  God  gives  every  animal  means 
of  self-protection.  Under  God's  law,  insurrection  is  the 
tyrant's  check.  Let  us  stand  out  of  the  path,  and  allow 
the  Divine  law  to  have  free  course. 

Next,  Northern  opinion  is  the  opiate  of  Southern  con- 
science. Disunion  changes  that.  Public  opinion  forms 
governments,  and  again  governments  react  to  mould  opin- 
ion. Here  is  a  government  just  as  much  permeated  by 
slavery  as  China  or  Japan  is  with  idolatry. 

The  Republican  party  take  possession  of  this  govern- 
ment. How  are  they  to  undermine  the  Slave  Power? 
That  power  is  composed,  Ist,  of  the  inevitable  influence 
of  wealth,  $2,000,000,000,  — the  worth  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Union,  —  so  much  capital  drawing  to  it  the  sympathy 
of  all  other  capital ;  2d,  of  the  artificial  aristocracy  created 
by  the  three-fifths  slave  basis  of  the  Constitution ;  3d,  by 
tiie  potent  and  baleful  prejudice  of  color. 
.  The  aristocracy  of  the  Constitution !     Where  have  you 
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teen  an  aristocracy  with  half  its  power  ?  You  may  take  a 
small  town  here  in  New  England,  with  a  busy,  active 
population  of  2,500>  and  three  or  four  such  men  as  Gov- 
emor  Aikin,  of  South  Carolina,  riding  leisurely  to  the 
polls,  and  throwing  in  their  visiting-cards  for  baQots,  will 
blot  out  the  entire  influence  of  that  New  England  town  in 
the  Federal  Government*  That  is  your  Hepublicanism  I 
Then,  when  you  add  to  that  the  element  of  prejudice, 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  epithet  that  spells  negro  with 
two  ^^gg's,"  you  make  the  three-strand  cable  of  the  Slave 
Power,  —  the  prejudice  of  race,  the  omnipotence  of  money, 
and  the  almost  irresistible  power  of  aristocracy.  That  is 
the  Slave  Power. 

How  is  Mr.  Lincoln  to  undermine  it  while  in  the 
Union  ?  CSertainly,  by  turning  every  atom  of  patronage 
and  pecuniary  profit  in  the  keeping  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  die  support  of  freedom.  You  know  the  con- 
trary policy  has  been  always  acted  upon  ever  since  Wash- 
ington, and  been  openly  avowed  ever  since  Fillmore.  No 
man  w^  to  receive  any  office  who  was  not  sound  on  the 
slaveiy  question.  You  remember  the  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, when  that  was  distinctly  avowed  to  be  the  policy  of 
Mr.  FiDmore.  You  remember  Mr.  Clay  letting  it  drop 
out  accidentally,  m  debate,  that  the  slaveholders  had 
always  closely  watched  the  Cabinet,  and  kept  a  majori^ 
there,  in  order  to  preserve  die  ascendency  of  slavery. 
This  is  the  policy  which,  in  the  course  of  fifty  jrears,  has 
built  up  the  Slave  Power.  Now,  how  is  the  Republican 
party  ever  to  beat  that  power  down  ?  By  reversing  that 
policy,  in  favor  of  freedom.  Cassius  Clay  said  to  me,  five 
ycjirs  ago :  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  have  the  patronage 
of  tliis  government  five  years,  and  exercise  it  remorse- 
lessly, down  to  New  Orleans ;  never  permit  any  one  but 
an  avowed  Abolitionist  to  hold  office  under  the  Federal 
Government,  I  will  revolutionize  the  Slave  States  them- 
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aelyes  in  two  administrations/'  That  is  a  scheme  of  effi- 
cient politics.  But  the  Republican  party  has  never  yet 
professed  any  such  policy. 

Mr.  Greeley,  on  the  contrary,  avowed,  in  the  Tribune, 
that  he  had  often  voted  for  a  slaveholder  vnllingly,  and  he 
never  expected  the  time  would  come  when  he  should  lay 
down  the  principle  of  revising  to  vote  for  a  slaveholder  to 
oiBce ;  and  that  sentiment  has  not  only  been  reiterated 
by  others  of  the  Republican  party,  but  has  never  been 
disavowed  by  any  one.  But  suppose  you  could  develop 
politics  up  to  this  idea,  that  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
government  should  be  turned  in  favor  of  abolition;  it 
would  take  two  or  three  generations  to  overthrow  what 
the  Slave  Power  has  done  in  sixty  years,  with  the  strength 
of  aristocracy  and  the  strength  of  prejudice  on  its  side. 
With  only  the  patronage  of  the  government  in  its  control, 
the  Republican  party  must  work  slowly  to  regenerate  the 
government  against  those  two  elements  in  opposition, 
when,  with  them  in  its  favor,  the  Slave  Power  has  been 
some  sixty  years  in  bringing  about  such  a  result  as^we  see 
around  us.  To  reverse  this,  and  work  only  with  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  it  would  take  you  long  to 
effect  the  cure.  In  my  soul,  I  believe  that  a  dissolution 
tf  the  Union,  sure  to  result  speedily  in  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  would  be  a  lesser  evil  than  the  slow,  faltering, 
diseased,  gradual  d3dng-out  of  slavery,  constantly  poison- 
ing us  with  the  festering  remains  of  this  corrupt  political, 
Qocial,  and  literary  state.  I  believe  a  sudden,  conclusive, 
dehiiite  disunion,  resulting  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  in 
the  disruption  of  the  Northern  mind  from  all  connection 
with  it,  all  vassalage  to  it,  immediately^  would  be  a  better, 
healthier,  and  more  wholesome  cure,  than  to  let  the  Re- 
publican party  exert  this  gradual  influence  through  the 
power  of  the  government  for  thirty  or  sixty  years. 
.    We  are  seeking  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  a  great 
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mtioiial  eviL    Mr.  Seward's  way  ii  to  take  theUiiIoiii) 
as  a  **  fixed  fact,"  and  then  educate  politics  np  to  a  certain . 
leveL    In  that  way  we  have  to  live,  Hke  Sinfaad,  with. 
Cashing  and   Hillard  and   Hallett  and  O'Ckmnor  and 
Dooghtf,  and  men  Hke  them,  on  our  shoulders^  fw  the 
next  thirty  or  forty  years;  with  the  Deweya  and  Presi--' 
dent  Lords,  and  all  that  ckss  of  men, — and  aU  this  timid 
servility  of  the  press,  all  this  lack  of  virtue  and  manhood,- 
all  this  cormpdon  of  the  pnlpit,  all  thii  fossil  hnnkerism, 
all  this  selling  of  the  soul  for  a  mess  of  pottage^  is  to. 
linger,  working  in  the  body  politic  for  thirty  or  for^^ 
years,  and  we  are  gradually  to  eliminatft  the  dtteasel; 
What  an  awfiil  fntorel    What  a  miserable  chronic  die* 
ease  I    What  a  wreck  of  a  noble  nation  the  Amerieaii. 
Republic  is  to  be  for  fifly  years  I 

And  why  ?  Only  to  save  a  piece  of  parchment  thlit  El- 
bridge  Gerry  had  instinct  enough  to  think  did  not  deserve, 
saving,  as  long  ago  as  1789  I  Mr.  Seward  would  leav#. 
New  York  united  to  New  Orleans,  with  the  hope  (surid  to 
be  balked)  of  getting  fireer  and  fireer  firom  year  to  year.  I- 
want  to  place  her,  at  once,  in  the  same  relation  towards. 
New  Orleans  that  she  bears  to  Liverpool.  You  can  do  it| 
the  moment  you  break  the  pditical  tie.  What  will  that 
do  ?  I  will  tell  you.  Tlie  New  York  pulpit  is  to-day  ono; 
end  of  a  magnetic  telegraph,  of  which  the  New  Orleans* 
cotton-market  is  the  other*  The  New  York  stock-market 
is  one  end  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  the  Charleston* 
Mercury  is  the  other.  New  York  statesmanship  I  Why,^ 
even  in  the  lips  of  Seward,  it  is  sealed,  or  half  sealed,  by 
considerations  which  take  their  rise  in  the  canebrakes  and 
cotton-fields  of  fifteen  States.  Break  up  this  Union,  and 
the  ideas  of  South  Carolina  will  have  no  more  infludno^ 
on  Seward  than  those  of  Palmerston.  The  wishes  of 
New  Orleans  would  have  no  more  influence  on  Chief; 
Justice  Bigelow  than  the  wishes  of  Londom    ThA  th^^aMk 
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of  DaTis,  Toombs,  and  Eeitt  will  have  no  more  inflaence 
on  the  Tribune  than  the  thmiders  of  the  London  Times 
or  the  hopes  of  the  Chartists.  Our  Bancrofts  will  no 
longer  write  history  with  one  eye  fixed  on  Democratic 
success,  nor  our  Websters  invent  "laws  of  God"  to 
please  Mr.  Senator  Douglas.  We  shall  have  as  close 
connection,  as  much  commerce ;  we  shall  still  have  a  com- 
mon language,  a  conmion  faith,  and  common  race,  the 
same  common  social  life ;  we  shall  intermarry  just  the 
same ;  we  shall  have  steamers  running  just  as  often  and 
just  as  rapidly  as  now.  But  what  cares  Dr.  Dewey  for 
the  opinion  of  Liverpool  ?  Nothing  I  What  cares  he  for 
the  opinion  of  Washington  ?  Everything  I  Break  the 
link,  and  New  York  springs  up  like  the  fountain  relieved 
from  a  mountain  load,  and  assumes  her  place  among  de^ 
cent  cities.  I  mean  no  special  praise  of  the  English  courts, 
pulpit,  or  press  by  these  comparisons ;  my  only  wish  is  to 
show  that,  however  close  the  commercial  relations  might 
continue  to  be  between  North  and  South,  and  in  spite  of 
that  common  faith  and  common  tongue  and  common  his- 
tory, which  would  continue  to  hold  these  thirty  States  to- 
gether, still,  as  in  the  case  of  thb  country  and  England, 
wedded  still  by  those  ties,  the  mere  sundering  of  a  political 
/  union  would  leave  each  half  free,  as  the  disunion  of  1776 
did,  from  a  large  share  of  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  other. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  disunion.  I  mean  to  take  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  leave  her  exactly  as  she  is,  commercially. 
She  shall  manufacture  for  the  South  just  as  Lancashire 
does.  I  know  what  an  influence  the  South  has  on  the 
manufacturers  and  clergy  of  England; — that  is  inevitable, 
in  the  nature  of  things.  We  have  only  human  nature  to 
work  with,  and  we  cannot  raise  it  up  to  the  level  of  angels. 
We  shall  never  get  beyond  the  sphere  of  human  selfish- 
ness, but  we  can  lift  this  human  nature  up  to  a  higher 
level,  if  we  can  but  remove  the  weight  of  that  political 
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relation  which  now  rests  upon  it.  What  1  would  do  with 
Massachusetts  is  this:  I  would  make  her,  in  relation  to 
Soutli  Carolina,  just  what  England  is*  I  would  that  I 
could  float  her  off,  and  anchor  her  in  mid-ocean  I 

Severed  from  us,  South  Carolina  must  have  a  govern- 
ment*. Yua  see  "now  a  reign  of  ten-or,  —  tlureats  to  raise 
means.  That  can  only  last  a  day*  Some  system  mast 
give  support  to  a  government.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
You  must  lay  taxes  to  support  it.  Where  will  you  levy 
your  taxes  ?  They  must  rest  on  protluctions.  Produc- 
tions are  the  result  of  skilled  labor*  You  must  educato 
your  laborer-!  if  you  would  have  the  means  for  carrying  on 
a  government.  Despotisms  are  cheap ;  free  governments 
are  a  dear  luxury,  ^ — the  machinery  is  complicated  and 
expensive.  If  the  South  wants  a  theoretical  republicj  she 
must  pay  for  it,  —  slie  must  have  a  basis  for  taxation* 
Hnw  will  she  pay  for  it  ?  Why,  Massachusetts,  with  a 
million  workmen,  —  men,  women,  and  children,  - —  the 
little  feet  tliut  can  just  tofhUe  bringing  chips  from  the 
wood  *pile,  ^—Massaclm setts  only  pays  her  own  board  and 
lodging,  and  lays  by  about  four  per  cent  a  yean  And  South 
Carolina,  with  one  half  idlers,  and  the  other  half  slaves, — 
a  slave  doing  only  half  the  work  of  a  freeman,  —  only  one 
quarter  of  the  population  actually  at  work,  — how  much  do 
you  suppose  she  lays  up  ?  Lays  up  a  loss !  By  all  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  she  lays  np  bankruptcy;  of 
course  she  does  I  Put  her  out,  and  let  her  see  how  shel- 
tered she  has  been  from  the  laws  of  trade  by  the  Union  1 
The  free  labor  of  the  NoriJi  pays  her  plantation  patrol  ; 
we  pay  for  her  government,  wo  pay  for  her  postage,  and 
for  everything  else.  Launch  her  out^  and  let  her  see  if 
she  can  make  the  year's  ends  meet  I  And  when  she  tries, 
she  must  educate  her  labor  in  order  to  get  the  basis  for 
^taxation.  Educate  slaves  I  Make  a  locomotive  with  its 
iiimaces  of  open  wire-work,  fill  them  with  anthracite  coal, 
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jmd  wlien  you  have  raised  it  to  white  heat,  mount  and 
drive  it  through  a  powder-magazine,  and  you  are  safe, 
compared  with  a  slaveholding  community  educating  its 
slaves.  But  South  Carolina  must  do  it,  in  order  to  get 
the  basis  for  taxation  to  support  an  independent  govern- 
ment. The  moment  she  does  it,  she  removes  the  safer 
guard  of  slavery.  What  is  the  contest  in  Virgmia  now  ? 
Between  the  men  who  want  to  make  their  slaves  mechan- 
ics, for  the  increased  wages  it  will  secure,  and  the  men 
who  oppose,  for  fear  of  the  influence  it  will  have  on  the 
general  security  of  slave  property  and  white  throats.  Just 
that  dispute  will  go  on,  wherever  the  Union  is  dissolved. 
Slavery  comes  to  an  end  by  the  laws  of  trade.  Hang  up 
your  Sharpens  rifle,  my  valorous  fiiend !  The  slave  doe^ 
not  ask  the  help  of  your  musket.  He  only  says,  like  old 
Diogenes  to  Alexander,  ^^  Stand  out  of  my  light  I "  Just 
take  your  awkward  proportions,  you  Yankee  Democrat 
and  Republican,  opt  of  the  light  and  heat  of  God's  laws 
of  political  economy,  and  they  will  melt  the  slave's  chains 
away! 

Indeed,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  South  can  maintain 
her  cotton  culture  at  all,  as  a  separate,  slaveholding  gov- 
ernment. Cotton  is  only  an  annual  in  the  United  States* 
In  St.  Domingo  and  the  tropics  it  is  a  tree  lasting  from 
five  to  twenty  years.  Within  the  Union  it  is,  then, 
strictly  speaking,  a  forced  product ;  or  at  least  it  touches 
the  highest  northern  belt  of  possible  culture,  only  possible 
there  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  We  all  know 
how  hard  and  keen  is  the  competition  of  this  generation  ; 
men  clutching  bread  only  by  restless  hands  and  brains. 
Expose  now  our  cotton  to  the  tall  competition  of  India, 
Africa,  and  the  tropics ;  burden  it  by  taxes  with  the  full 
cost  of  a  slaveholding  government,  necessarily  an  expen- 
sive one,  —  a  tax  it  has  never  yet  felt,  having  shirked 
it  on   to   the    North  ;   quicken   other   cotton-fields   into 
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greater  activity  by  the  unwillingness  of  France  and  Eng- 
land to  trust  their  supply  to  States  convulsed  by  political 
quarrels;  —  and  then  see  if,  in  such  circumstances,  the 
price  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  the  world  will  not  rule  so 
low,  that  to  raise  it  by  slovenly  Blave-culture  will  not  be 
titter  loss,  —  so  utter  as  to  drive  it  wholly  firom  our  States, 
at  least  while  they  remain  Slave  States. 

Indeed,  the  Gulf  States  are  essentially  in  a  feudal  con- 
dition, an  aristocracy  resting  on  slaves,  —  no  middle  class. 
To  sustain  government  on  the  costly  model  of  our  age 
necessitates  a  middle  class  of  trading,  manufacturing  en- 
ergy. The  mercliant  of  the  nineteenth  century  spurns  to 
be  a  subordinate.  The  introduction  of  such  a  class  will 
create  in  the  Gulf  States  that  very  irrepressible  conflict 
which  they  leave  ns  to  avoid,  —  which,  alive  now  in  the 
Border  States,  makes  these  unwilling  to  secede,  —  which 
once  created  will  soon  undermine  the  aristocracy  of  the 
Gulf  States  and  bring  them  back  to  us  firee# 

Take  yoiu"  distorted  Union,  your  nightmare  monster, 
out  of  the  light  and  range  of  these  laws  of  trade  and  com- 
petition ;  then,  without  any  sacrifice  on  your  part,  slavery 
will  go  to  pieces  !  God  made  it  a  law  of  liis  universe,  that 
villany  should  always  be  loss  j  and  if  you  will  only  not  at- 
tempt, with  your  puny  efforts,  to  stand  betwixt  the  iaevit- 
able  laws  of  God's  kingdom^  as  you  are  doing  to-day,  and 
have  done  for  sixty  years,  by  the  vigor  that  the  industry 
of  sixteen  States  has  been  able  to  infuse  into  the  sluggish 
veins  of  the  South,  slavery  will  drop  to  pieces  by  the  very 
influence  of  the  competition  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  Disunion  I 

That  is  my  eoercion  !  Northern  pulpits  cannonading  the 
Southem  conscience  ;  Northern  competition  emptying  its 
pockets  ;  educated  slaves  awaking  its  fears  ;  civilization 
and  Christianity  beckoning  the  South  into  their  sisterhood. 
Soon  every  breeze  that  sweeps  over  Carolina  will  bring  to 
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our  ears  the  music  of  repentance,  and  even  she  will  carve 
on  her  Palmetto,  **  We  hold  this  tmth  to  be  self-evident, 
—  that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

All  hail,  then,  Disunion  !  ^^  Beautiful  on  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  Him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publish- 
eth  peace,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth."  The 
sods  of  Bunker  Hill  shall  be  greener,  now  that  their  great 
purpose  is  accomplished.  Sleep  in  peace,  martyr  of  Har- 
per's Ferry  I  —  youriife  was  not  given  in  vain.  Rejoice, 
spirits  of  Fayette  and  Kosciusko  I  —  the  only  stain  upon 
your  swords  is  passing  away.  Soon,  throughout  all  Amcr- 
km,  there  shall  be  neither  power  nor  wish  to  hold  a  slave. 
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'<  And  Jtoob  Hdd  unto  Fbaraoh,  The  d^yt  of  the  jeui  of  mj  pflgrimage 
are  en  hundred  end  thirty  yeers :  few  end  evil  here  Uie  days  of  the  jean  of 
my  lift  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  Uft  of 
my  firthen  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage." 

rilHUS  spoke  a  prince  who  had  won  from  his  elder 
JL  brother  both  birthright  and  blessing ;  who  had  seen 
^^  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  " ;  was  able 
to  say,  **  With  mj  staff  I  passed  over  tliis  Jordan,  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands '' ;  who  had  seen  God  face  to 
face,  and  still  lived;  to  whom  was  pledged  the  Divine 
promise,  ^*  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  in  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  &milies  of  the  earth  be  blessed  ** ;  whose  ears 
had  just  drunk  in  the  glad  tidings  of  his  &vorite  son, 
**  Joseph  is  yet  alive ;  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.'*  Thus  timid  and  disconsolate  gray  hairs  bewail 
their  own  times.  To  most  men,  the  golden  age  is  one 
long  past. 

But  Nature  is  ever  growing.  Science  tells  us  every 
change  is  improvement.  This  globe,  once  a  mass  of 
molten  granite,  now  blooms  almost  a  paradise.  So  in 
man's  life  and  history.  One  may  not  see  it  in  his  own 
short  day.  You  must  stand  afar  off  to  judge  St.  Peter's. 
The  shadow  on  the  disl  seems  motionless,  but  it  touches 

*  Address  ddiTered  before  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society  In 
ifnsic  Hall,  Boston,  Sunday  forenoon,  Febmaiy  17, 1S61 :  the  mob,  aa  be- 
Ibre^  filling  many  paru  of  the  Hall  and  the  ayennes  leading  to  it. 
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noon  at  last.  Place  the  ages  side  by  side,  and  see  how 
they  differ.  Three  quarters  of  the  early  kin^  of  France 
died  poor  and  in  prison,  by  the  dagger  or  poison  of  their 
rivals.  The  Bonapartes  stole  large  fortunes  and  half  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  yet  all  died  natural- deaths  in  their 
beds,  and  though  discrowned,  kept  their  enormous  wealth. 

When  the  English  marched  from  Boston  to  Concord, 
they  fired  into  half  the  Whig  dwellings  they  passed. 
When  Lane  crossed  Kansas,  pursuing  Missouri  ruffians, 
he  sent  men  ahead  to  put  a  guard  at  every  border-ruffian's 
door,  to  save  inmate  and  goods  from  harm.  When  Gold- 
smith reminded  En  j^d  that  ^^  a  heart  buried  in  a  dun« 
geon  is  as  precious  as  that  seated  on  a  throne,"  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  crimes  punished  with 
death.  Now  not  (mly  England,  but  every  land  governed 
by  the  English  race,  is  marked  by  the  mildness  of  its 
penal  code,  only  one,  two,  or  three  classes  of  offenders 
being  now  murdered  by  law. 

It  is  not  yet  fifteen  years  since  the  first  Woman  ^s 
Rights  Convention  was  held.  The  first  call  for  one  in 
Massachusetts,  a  dozen  years  ago,  bore  a  name  heard 
often  in  manful  protest  against  popular  sins,  —  that  of 
Waldo  Emerson.  But  in  that  short  fifteen  years,  a  dozen 
States  have  changed  their  laws.  One  New  York  statute, 
a  year  old,  securing  to  married  women  control  of  their 
wages,  will  do  more  to  save  New  York  City  ftt)m  being 
grog-shop  and  brothel  than  a  thousand  pulpits  could  do. 
When  Kansas  went  to  Topeka  to  frame  a  Constitution, 
one  third  of  the  Convention  were  in  favor  of  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote.  Truly,  the  day  breaks.  If 
time  served,  I  could  find  a  score  of  familiar  instances.  It 
is  enough  to  state  the  general  principle,  that  civilization 
produces  wants.  Wants  awaken  inteUect.  To  gratify 
them  disciplines  intellect.  The  keener  the  want,  the 
lustier  the  growth.     The  power  to  use   new  truths  in 
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science,  new  ideas  in  morals  or  art,  obliterates  rank,  and 
makes  the  lowest  man  useftd  or  necessary  to  the  state. 
Popes  and  kings  no  longer  mark  the  ages;  but  Luther 
and  Raphael,  Fulton  and  Faust,  Howard  and  Rousseau. 
A  Massachusetts  mechanic,  Eli  Whitney,  made  cotton 
king;  a  Massachusetts  printer,  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
has  undermined  its  throne.  Thus  civilization  insures 
equality.     Types  are  the  fathers  of  democrats. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  ideas  or  moral  principles  that 
push  the  world  forward.  Selfish  interests  play  a  large 
part  in  the  work.  Our  Revolution  of  1776  succeeded  be- 
cause trade  and  wealth  joined  hands  with  principle  and 
enthusiasm,  —  a  union  rare  in  the  history  of  revolutions. 
Northern  merchants  fretted  at  England's  refusal  to  allow 
them  direct  trade  with  Holland  and  the  West  Indies. 
Virginia  planters,  heavily  mortgaged,  welcomed  anything 
which  would  postpone  payment  of  their  debts,  —  a  motive 
that  doubtless  avails  largely  among  Secessionists  now.  So 
merchant  and  planter  joined  heartily  with  hot-hcudcd 
Sam  Adams,  and  reckless  Joseph  Warren,  penniless  John 
Adams,  that  brilliant  adventurer  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  that  young  scapegrace  Aaron  Burr,  to  get  mdopen* 
dence.  [Laughter.]  To  merchant,  independence  meant 
only  direct  trade,  —  to  planter,  cheating  his  creditors. 

Present  conflict  of  interests  is  another  instrument  of 
progress.  Religious  persecution  planted  these  States  ; 
commercial  persecution  brought  about  the  Revolution  ; 
John  Bull's  perseverance  in  a  seven-years  war  fused  us 
into  one  nation  ;  his  narrow  and  ill-tempered  effort  to  gov- 
ern us  by  stealth,  even  afler  the  peace  of  1783,  drove  us 
to  tlie  Constitution  of  1789. 

I  think  it  was  Coleridge  who  said,  if  lie  were  a  cler^ry- 
man  in  Cornwall,  he  should  preach  fifty-two  sermons  a 
year  against  wreckers.  In  the  same  spirit,  I  sliall  find  the 
best  ilhistration  of  our  progress  in  the  history  of  the  slav« 
question. 
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Some  men  nt  sad  and  trembling  for  the  fotare,  became 
tlie  knell  of  this  Union  has  soonded.  Bat  the  heaTens  are 
ahnost  all  bright ;  and  i^  some  sable  doods  linger  on  the 
horiam,  they  have  tamed  their  sflver  linings  almost  whoU  j 
to  oar  nght.  Every  man  who  possesses  his  sool  in  par 
tience  sees  that  disunion  is  gain,  disunion  ispeaeej  disunion 
IS  virtae. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said :  ^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  ef- 
fints  *of  mankind  to  recover  the  freedom  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  should  be  accompanied  with  violence, 
with  errors,  and  even  with  cnime.  But  while  we  weep 
over  the  means,  we  must  pray  for  the  end." 

We  may  see  our  futore  in  the  glass  of  our  past  history. 
The  whole  connection  of  Massachusetts  Colony  with  Eng- 
land was  as  much  disgrace  as  honor  to  both  sides.  On  the 
part  of  En^and,  it  was  an  attempt  to  stretch  principles 
which  were  common  sense  and  justice  applied  to  an  island, 
but  absurd  and  tyrannical  applied  across  the  ocean.  It 
was  power  without  right,  masked  in  form.  On  the  side 
of  the  Colony,  it  was  petty  shifts,  quibbles,  equivocations, 
running  dodges,  white  lies,  ever  the  resource  of  weakness. 
While  England  was  bulldog,  Massachusetts  was  fox. 
Whoever  cannot  take  his  right  openly  by  force,  steals 
what  he  can  by  fraud.  The  Greek  slave  was  a  liar,  as  all 
slaves  are.  Tocquevflle  says,  *^  Men  are  not  corrupted  by 
the  exercise  of  power,  nor  debased  by  submission  ;  but  by 
the  exercise  of  power  they  think  illegal,  and  submission 
to  a  rule  they  consider  oppressive."  That  sentence  is  a 
key  to  our  whole  colonial  history.  When  we  grew  strong 
enough  to  dare  to  be  finnk,  we  broke  with  England. 
Timid  men  wept ;  but  now  we  see  how  such  disunion  was 
gain,  peace,  and  virtue.  Indeed,  seeming  disunion  was 
real  union.  We  were  then  two  snarling  hounds,  leashed 
together ;  we  are  now  one  in  a  true  marriage,  one  in 
blood,  trade,  thought,  religion,  history,  in  mutual  love  and 
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respect;  where  one  then  filched  sflTer  from  the  other, 
each  now  pours  gold  into  the  other's  lap ;  onr  only  rivaliyy 
which  shall  do  most  honor  to  the  blood  o£  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,  of  Franklin  and  Kane. 

In  that  glass  we  see  the  story  of  North  and  Soadi  since 
1787,  and  I  doubt  not  for  all  coming  time.  The  people  of 
the  States  between  the  Gkdf  and  the  great  Lakes,  yes, 
between  the  Gulf  and  the  Pole,  are  essentially  one.  We 
are  one  in  blood,  trade,  thought,  religion,  history ;  nothing 
can  long  divide  us.  If  we  had  let  our  Constitution  grow^ 
as  the  En^ish  did,  as  oaks  do,  we  had  never  passed 
through  such  scenes  as  the  present.  The  only  thing  that 
divides  us  now,  is  the  artificial  attempt,  in  1787,  to  force 
us  into  an  unripe  union.  Some  lawyers  got  together  and 
wrote  out  a  cx>nstitution.  The  people  and  great  interests  of 
the  land,  wealth,  thought,  fiishion,  and  creed,  immediately 
laid  it  upon  the  shelf,  and  proceeded  to  grow  one  for  them* 
selves.  The  treaty  power  sufficed  to  annex  a  continent, 
and  change  the  whole  nature  of  the  government.  The 
war  power  builds  railroads  to  the  Pacific.  Ri^ht  to  regu- 
late commerce  builds  observatories  and  dredges  out  lakes. 
Right  to  tax  protects  manufactures  ;  and  had  we  wanted  a 
king,  some  ingenious  Yankee  would  have  found  the  right 
to  have  one  clearly  stated  in  the  provision  for  a  well-regu- 
lated  militia.  [Laughter.]  All  that  is  valuable  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  is  a  thousand  years  old.  What 
is  good  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not  good.  That 
vaunted  statesmanship  which  concocts  constitutions  never 
lias  amounted  to  anything.  The  English  Constitution, 
always  found  equal  to  any  crisis,  is  an  old  mansion,  often 
Impaired,  with  quaint  additions,  and  seven  gables,  each  of 
different  pattern.  Our  Constitution  is  a  new  clapboard 
house,  so  square  and  sharp  it  almost  cuts  you  to  look  at 
it,  staring  with  white  paint  and  green  blinds,  as  if  dropped 
in  the  landscape,  or  come  out  to  spend  an  aftenuy»^ 
[Laughter.1 
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The  trodUe  now  is,  that,  in  regard  to  the  most  torba* 
lent  question  of  the  age,  our  politicians  and  a  knot  of 
privileged  shiyeholders  are  tiying  to  keep  the  people  in- 
side of  this  parchment  band.  Like  Ljcnrgns,  they  would 
mould  the  people  to  fit  the  Constitution,  instead  of  cutting 
the  Constitution  to  fit  the  pe<^le.  Groethe  said,  ^^  If  you 
plant  an  oak  in  a  flower-vase,  one  of  two  things  will  hap- 
pen,—  the  oak  will  die,  or  the  vase  break.''  Our  acorn 
swelled;  the  tiny  leaves  showed  themselves  under  the 
calm  eye  of  Washington,  and  he  laid  down  in  hope.  By- 
and  by  the  roots  enlarged,  and  men  trembled.  Of  late, 
Webster  and  Clay,  Everett  and  Botts,  Seward  and  Adams, 
have  been  anxiously  clasping  the  vase,  but  the  roots  have 
burst  abroad  at  last,  and  the  porcelain  is  in  pieces.  [Sen- 
sation.] All  ye  who  love  oaks,  thank  God  fin:  so  much  I, 
That  Union  of  1787  was  one  of  fear ;  we  were  driven  into 
it  by  poverty  and  the  commercial  hostility  of  England. 
As  cold  masses  up  all  things,  —  sticks,  earth,  stones,  and 
water  into  dir^  ice,  —  heat  first  makes  separation,  and 
then  unites  those  of  the  same  nature.  The  heat  of  six^ 
years'  agitation  has  severed  the  heterogeneous  mass ;  wait 
awhile,  it  will  fuse  together  all  that  is  really  one. 

Let  me  show  you  why  I  think  the  present  so  bright, 
and  why  I  believe  that  disunion  is  gain,  peace,  and  honor. 

Why  is  the  present  hour  sunshine  ?  Because,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  we  have  a  North.  That  event 
which  Mr.  Webster  anticipated  and  prophesied  has  come 
to  pass.  In  a  real,  true  sense,  we  have  a  North.  By 
which  I  do  not  mean  that  the  North  rules ;  though,  politi- 
cally speaking,  the  crowned  and  sceptred  North  does, 
indeed,  take  her  seat  in  that  council  where  she  has  thus 
far  been  only  a  tool.  But  I  mean  that  freemen,  honest 
labor,  makes  itself  heard  in  our  State.  The  North  ceases 
to  be  fox  or  spaniel,  and  puts  on  tibe  lion.  She  asserts  and 
elaims.     She  no  longer  begs,  cheats,  or  buys. 
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Understand  me.  In  1787,  slave  property,  worth,  per- 
haps, two  hundred  million  of  dollars,  strengthened  by  the 
sympathy  of  all  other  capital,  was  a  mighty  power.  It 
was  the  Rothschild  of  the  state.  The  Constitution,  by  its 
tkree-fifOiB  dave  batisj  made  slaveholders  an  order  of  nobles. 
It  was  the  hoose  of  Hapsburg  joining  hands  with  the 
house  of  Rothschild.  Prejudice  of  race  was  the  third 
strand  of  the  cable,  bitter  and  potent  as  Catholic  ever  bore 
Huguenot,  or  Hungary  ever  spit  on  Moslem.  This  fear- 
ful trinity  won  to  its  side  that  mysterious  omnipotence 
called  FoMoHy  —  a  power  which,  without  concerted  ac- 
tion, without  either  thought,  law,  or  religion  on  its  side, 
seems  stronger  than  all  of  them,  and  fears  no  foe  but 
wealth.  Such  was  slavery.  In  its  presence  the  North 
always  knelt  and  whispered.  When  slavery  could  not 
bully,  it  babbled  its  victim.  In  the  convention  that 
firamed  the  Constitution,  Massachusetts  men  said,  as 
Charles  Francis  Adams  says  now,  ^^  What  matters  a  piti- 
ful three-fiflhs  slave  basis,  and  guaranty  against  insurrec- 
tion, to  an  institution  on  its  death-bed,  —  gasping  for  its 
last  breath?  It  may  eoneQiatey  —  is  only  a  shadow, — 
nothing  more,  —  why  stand  on  words?  So  they  shut 
their  eyes,  as  he  does,  on  realities,  and  chopped  excellent 
logic  on  forms. 

But  at  that  moment,  the  Devil  hovered  over  Charles- 
ton, with  a  handful  of  cotton-seed.  [Applause.]  Dropped 
into  sea-island  soil,  and  touched  by  the  magic  of  Ma^jsa- 
chusetts  brains,  it  poisoned  the  atmosphere  of  thirty 
States.  That  cotton  fibre  was  a  rod  of  empire  such  as 
Caesar  never  wielded.  It  fattened  into  obedience  puli)It 
and  rostrum,  court,  market-place,  and  college,  and  leashed 
New  York  and  Chicago  to  its  cliair  of  state.  Beware, 
Mr.  Adams,  "  he  needs  a  lonc^  spoon  who  sups  with  the 
Devil."  In  the  kaleidoscojx^  of  the  future,  no  statesman 
eye  can  foresee  the  forms.     God  gives  manhood  but  one 
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tai.    Thej  are  dwra  «f  Ae  waamt  Idnd:  Bere  woids 

ical  gcugi jyhj  —I  Aailic  MLUMry  **  hiiikicJ  my  1 
Bst  &e  Sovtk  w»  aivsp  ipecidly  nmov  to  IwTe  diese 
DBTen  **  wQffoSy  wkmL  anrineflcNBT  ^bb  wnea  die  goC 
tiipfiii  rioitiwni  pooDcnnSy  in  ean  case,  ireie  eidier 
beliied  or  dwaled,  or  feigned  to  be  boffied,  as  thej  are 
about  to  do  soir.  And  the  people  weie  ^ad  to  hare  it  so. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  politicians  arr  a  wUt  better  now 
than  then.  I  shoold  not  be  wiifii^  to  assert  diat  Seward 
and  Adams  are  any  more  honest  Aan  Webster  and  Win 
thropty  and  certainly  they  hare  jast  as  mach  qwniel  it 
their  make. 

Bat  the  gain  to-day  is,  we  hare  a  /ayfc  Under  thei* 
Tigilant  eyes,  mindful  of  dieir  sturdy  pmpose,  sostaine^ 
by  their  determination,  many  of  oar  poGticisns  mei  mnch 
better.  And  oat  of  this  popular  heart  is  provm^  a  Con- 
stitution which  wiD  whoDy  supersede  diat  of  1T8T. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  Pierce  was  President,  the  Re- 
publican party  dared  to  refuse  the  aj^iropriatioas  for  sup* 
port^  of  goremment,  —  the  most  daring  act  erer  rentured 
in  a  land  that  holds  Bunker  Hill  and  Bnuidywine.  They 
dared  to  peraevere  some  twenty  tnr  tiurty  days.  It  'seems 
a  trifle ;  but  it  is  a  Yerj  significant  stimw.    Then  for  weeks 
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when  Banks  was  elected,  and  a  year  ago,  again,  die  whole 
government  was  checked  till  the  Republicans  put  their 
Speaker  in  the  chair.  Now  the  North  elects  her  Presi- 
dent, the  South  secedes.  I  suppose  we  shall  be  bargained 
awaj  into  compromise.  I  know  the  strength  and  virtue 
of  the  farming  West.  It  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  that 
our  sceptre  tends  there,  rather  than  to  the  seaboard. 
Four  or  eight  years  hence,  when  this  earthquake  will 
repeat  itself,  the  West  maj  be  omnipotent,  and  we  shall 
see  brave  things.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  absolute 
majori^  which  rules,  but  that  amount  of  public  opinicn 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  a  particular  point  at  a 
given  time.  Therefore  the  compact,  energetic,  organized 
Seaboard,  with  the  press  in  its  hand,  rules,  spite  of  the 
wide-spread,  inert,  unorganized  West  While  the  agri- 
cultural frigate  is  getting  its  broadside  ready,  the  commer- 
cial clipper  has  half  finished  its  slave  voyage. 

In  spite  of  Lincoln's  wishes,  therefore,  I  fear  he  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  against  Seward,  Adams,  half  the 
Republican  wire-pullers,  and  the  Seaboard.  But  even 
now,  if  Seward  and  the  rest  had  stood  firm,  as  Lincoln, 
Sumner,  Chase,  Wade,  and  Lovejoy,  and  the  Tribune 
have  hitherto  done,  I  believe  you  might  have  polled  the 
North,  and  had  a  response,  three  to  one  :  *^  Let  the  Union 
go  to  pieces,  rather  than  yield  one  inch."  I  know  no 
sublimer  hour  in  history.  The  sight  of  these  two  months 
is  compensation  for  a  life  of  toil.  Never  let  Europe  taunt 
us  again  that  our  blood  is  wholly  cankered  by  gold.  Our 
people  stood,  willing  their  idolized  government  should  go 
to  pieces  for  an  idea.  True,  other  nations  have  done  so. 
England  in  1640,  —  France  in  1791,  —  our  colonies  in 
1775.  Those  were  proud  moments.  But  to-day  touches 
a  nobler  height.  Their  idea  was  their  own  freedom.  To- 
day, the  idea,  loyal  to  which  our  people  willingly  see  their 
Union  wrecked,  is  largely  the  hope  <^  justice  tA  «k.  ^^^^rscl* 
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dent,  helpless,  hated  race.  Revolutions  never  go  back* 
ward.  The  live  force  of  a  Iminan  puUe-beat  can  rive  the 
dead  lumber  of  gov  eminent  to  pieces*  Chain  the  Helles^ 
pent,  Mr.  XerxeB-Seward,  before  you  dream  of  balking 
the  Northern  heart  of  its  purpose,  — freedom  to  the  slaire  1 
The  old  sea  never  langhed  at  Persian  chains  more  haugh- 
.  tily  than  we  do  at  Congress  promises* 

I  reverently  thank  God  that  he  hat  given  me  to  see 
such  a  day  as  this.  Remember  the  measareleKS  love  of 
the  North  for  the  Union,  — ils  undoubting  faith  that  dis- 
union is  ruin»  —  and  then  value  as  you  ought  this  last  three 
months.  If  Wilberforce  could  say  on  liis  death -bed,  after 
fifty  years'  toil,  "Thank  God,  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day 
that  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  million  sterling  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,"  what  onght  our  gratitude  to  be 
for  such  a  sight  as  this  ?  Twenty  millions  of  people  will- 
ing, would  only  their  leaders  permit,  to  barter  their  gov- 
ment  for  the  hope  of  justice  to  the  negro  !  And  this 
result  has  come  in  defiance  of  the  pulpit,  spite  of  the  half 
omnipotence  of  commerce,  with  all  the  so-called  leaders  of 
public  opinion  against  us,  —  literature,  fashion,  prejudice 
of  race,  and  present  interest.  It  is  the  uprising  of  com- 
mon sense,  the  protest  of  common  conscience,  the  un- 
taught, instinctive  loyalty  of  the  people  to  justice  and 
right. 

But  you  will  tell  me  of  dark  clouds,  mobs  in  every 
Northern  city.  Grant  it,  and  more.  When  Lovejoy  was 
shot  at  Alton,  Illinois,  while  defending  his  press,  and  liis 
friends  were  refused  the  use  of  Faneuil  Hall,  William 
Ellery  Channing,  William  Sturgis,  and  George  Bond,  the 
saints  and  merchants  of  Boston,  rallied  to  the  defence  of  free 
speech.  Now  we  hold  meetings  only  when  and  how  the 
Mayor  permits  [hisses  and  great  applause],  yet  no  mer- 
chant .prince,  no  pulpit  hero,  rallies  to  our  side.  But  raise 
your  eyes  from  the  disgraced  pavements  of  Boston,  and 
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look  out  broader.  That  same  smi  which  drank  the  blood 
of  Lovejoy  now  sends  his  brother  to  lead  Congress  in  its 
fiercest  hour ;  that  same  prairie  lifts  his  soul's  son  to  crush 
the  Union  as  he  steps  into  the  Presidential  chair.  Sleep 
in  peace,  martyr  of  Alton,  good  has  come  out  of  Nazareth  I 
The  shot  which  turned  back  our  Star  of  the  West  from  the 
waters  of  Charleston,  and  tolled  the  knell  of  the  Union,  was 
the  rebound  of  the  bullet  that  pierced  your  heart. 

When  Lovejoy  died,  men  used  to  ask,  tauntingly,  what 
good  has  the  antislavery  cause  done  ?  what  changes  has  it 
wrought  ?  As  well  stand  over  the  cradle,  and  ask  what 
use  is  a  baby?  He  will  be  a  man  some  time,  —  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  is  now  twenty-one  years  old. 

This  hour  is  bright  from  another  cause*  Since  1800, 
our  government  has  been  only  a  tool  of  the  Slave  Power. 
The  stronghold  of  antislavery  has  been  the  sentiment  of 
tlie  people.  We  have  always  prophesied  that  our  govern- 
ment would  be  found  too  weak  to  bear  so  radical  an  agita^ 
tion  as  this  of  slavery.  It  has  proved  so ;  the  government 
is  a  wreck.  But  the  people  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  deal  with  it,  —  able  to  shake  this  sin  from  their  lap  as 
easily  as  the  lion  doee  dew-drops  from  his  mane. 

Mark  another  thing.  No  Northern  man  will  allow  yoa 
to  cliarge  him  with  a  willingness  to  extend  slavery.  No 
matter  what  his  plan,  he  is  anxious  to  show  you  it  is  not  a 
compromise  I  and  will  not  extend  slavery  one  inch  I  Mr. 
Dana  is  eloquent  on  this  point,  Mr.  Adams  positive,  Mr. 
Seward  cunning,  Thurlow  Weed  indignant.  [Laughter.] 
Virtue  is  not  wholly  discrowned,  while  hypocrisy  is  the 
homage  laid  at  her  feet.  With  such  progress,  why  should 
we  compromise? 

Everybody  allows  —  North  and  South  —  that  any  com- 
promise will  only  be  temporary  relief.  The  South  knows 
it  is  a  lie,  meant  to  tide  over  a  shallow  spot.  Tlie  North 
knows  it,  too.      The  startled  North,  in  fact,  now  says 
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^Yes,IllooBiiinK  to  aerve  j%m  tiH  wBjhmrhe  growp, 
Aen  in  bring  down  the  Teiy  temple  haeKl*'  That  h 
what  a  comprcimise  leaD j  means.  The  prc^;resi  ii  seen  in 
tills.  The  Sooth  alwavs  has  sail:  *^Tes,givemeaonuidi; 
I  will  not  keep  m j  part  of  the  bai^pun,  lot  hold  70a  to 
Voors,  and  get  dmhb  the  moment  I  can.**  ffith«rto,  the 
Korth  has  said  yes,  and  her  oooxage  consisted  in  sknDdqg. 
Seward  would  wwear  to  sopport  the  ConstitntioD,  hot  hot 
keep  the  oath.  I  ose  his  name  to  illastrate  nr^  idea.  Bat 
it  is  alwajs  with  the  extremest  rehictanoe  I  bring  myself 
to  see  a  spot  on  the  fiune  of  that  man,  wlio,  at  his  own 
cost,  by  severe  tmL,  braving  fierce  odium,  saved  oar  civih- 
sation  from  the  moider  of  the  idiot  Freeman. 

Bat  yon  may  also  ask,  if  compromise  be  even  a  tempo- 
rary relief,  why  not  make  it  ? 

1st.  Because  it  is  wrong. 

2d.  Because  it  is  suicidal.  Secesaon,  appeased  by  com- 
promise, is  only  emboldened  to  secede  again  to-morrow, 
and  thus  get  larger  concessions.  The  cowantice  that  yidda 
to  threats  invites  them. 

3d.  Because  it  delays  emancipation.  To-day,  England, 
horror-struck  that  her  five  million  operatives  who  live  on 
cotton  should  depend  on  States  rushing  into  anarchy,  is 
ransacking  the  world  for  a  supply.  Leave  her  to  toO  under 
that  ksh,  and  in  five  years.  South  Carolina  will  be  starved 
into  virtue.  One  thousand  slaves  are  bom  each  day. 
Hurry  emancipation  three  years,  and  you  raise  a  million 
human  beings  into  ireebom  men. 

4th.  Compromise  demoralizes  both  parties.  Mark  I  the 
North,  notwithstanding  all  its  pn^ress,  does  not  now  quit 
the  South.  In  the  great  religious  bodies  and  the  state,  it 
is  the  sinners  who  kick  the  virtuous  out  of  the  covenant 
with  death  I  Mr.  Dana,  in  his  recent  speech,  does  not 
secede  because  unwilling  to  commit  the  three  constitu- 
tional sins.  The  South  secedes  finom  him  because  he  will 
-ommit  one  more. 
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5th*  Compromise  risks  insurrection,  the  worst  door  at 
which  freedom  can  enter.  Let  universal  suffirage  have 
free  sway,  and  the  ballot  supersedes  the  bullet.  But  let 
an  arrogant  and  besotted  minority  curb  the  majority  by 
tricks  like  these,  and  when  you  have  compromised  away 
Lincoln,  you  revive  John  Brown.  On  this  point  of  insuiw 
rection,  let  me  say  a  word. 

Strictly  speaking,  I  repudiate  the  term  **  insurrection." 
The  slaves  are  not  a  herd  of  vassals.  They  are  a  nation, 
four  millions  strong ;  having  the  same  right  of  revolution 
that  Hungary  and  Florence  have.  I  acknowledge  the 
right  of  two  million  and  a  half  of  white  people  in  the  seven 
seceding  States  to  organize  their  government  as  they 
choose.  Just  as  freely  I  acknowledge  the  right  of  four 
million  of  black  people  to  organize  their  government,  and 
to  vindicate  that  right  by  anns. 

Men  talk  of  the  peace  of  the  South  under  our  present 
government.  It  is  no  real  peace.  With  the  whites,  it  is 
only  that  bastard  peace  which  the  lazy  Roman  loved,  —  vi 
se  apricaret^  —  that  he  might  sun  himself.  It  is  only  safe 
idleness,  sure  breeder  of  mischief.  With'  the  slave,  it  is 
only  war  in  disguise.  Under  that  mask  is  hid  a  war 
keener  in  its  pains,  and  deadlier  in  its  effects,  than  any 
open  fight.  As  the  Latin  adage  runs,  —  mars  graviar  sub 
pace  lately  —  war  bitterer  for  its  disguise. 

Thirty  years  devoted  to  earnest  use  of  moral  means 
show  how  sincere  our  wish  that  this  question  should  have 
a  peaceful  solution.  If  your  idols  —  your  Websters, 
Clays,  Calhouns,  Sewards,  Adamses  —  had  done  their 
duty,  so  it  would  have  been.  Not  ours  the  guilt  of  this 
storm,  or  of  the  future,  however  bloody.  But  I  hesitate 
not  to  say,  that  I  prefer  an  insurrection  which  frees  the 
slave  in  ten  years  to  slavery  for  a  century.  A  slave  I 
pity.  A  rebellious  slave  I  respect.  I  say  now,  as  I  said 
ten  years  ago,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  toast  with  whick 
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Dr.  Johnson  flavored  his  Oxford  Port,  **  Snoeess  to  the 
first  msurrection  of  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  I  '*  I  do  not 
•hrink  from  the  sentiment  of  Southej,  in  a  letter  to 
Duppa:  ^^  There  are  scenes  of  tremendous  horror  which  I 
could  smile  at  by  Mercy^s  side.  An  insurrection  which 
dfaould  make  the  negroes  masters  of  the  West  Indies  is 
one."  I  believe  both  these  sentiments  are  dictated  by 
the  highest  humanity.  I  know  what  anarchy  is.  I  know 
what  civil  war  is.  I  can  imagine  the  scenes  of  blood 
through  which  a  rebellious  slave  population  must  march  to 
their  rights.  They  are  dreadful.  And  yet,  I  do  not 
know,  that,  to  an  enlightened  mind,  a  scene  of  civil  war 
is  any  more  sickening  than  the  thought  of  a  hundred  and 
fifly  years  of  slavery.  Take  the  broken  hearts ;  the  be* 
reaved  mothers ;  the  infant,  wrung  from  the  hands  of  its 
))arents ;  the  husband  and  wife  torn  asunder ;  every  riglit 
trodden  under  foot;  the  blighted  hopes,  the  imbruted 
souls,  the  darkened  and  degraded  millions,  sunk  below  the 
level  of  intellectual  life,  melted  in  sensuality,  herded  with 
beasts,  who  have  walked  over  the  burning  marl  of  South- 
em  slavery  to  their  graves ;  and  where  is  the  battle-field, 
however  ghastly,  that  is  not  white,  —  white  as  an  angel's 
wing,  —  compared  with  the  blackness  of  that  darkness 
which  has  brooded  over  the  Carolinas  for  two  hundred 
years  ?  Do  you  love  mercy  ?  Weigh  out  the  fifly  thou- 
sand hearts  that  have  beaten  their  last  pulse  amid  agonies 
of  thought  and  suffering  fancy  faints  to  think  of;  and  the 
fifty  thousand  mothers,  who,  with  sickening  senses,  watch 
for  footsteps  which  are  not  wont  to  tarry  long  in  their  com- 
ing, and  soon  find  themselves  lefl  to  tread  the  pathway  of 
life  alone ;  add  all  the  horrors  of  cities  sacked  and  lands 
laid  waste,  —  that  is  war;  weigh  it  now  against  some 
trembling  young  girl  sent  to  the  auction-block,  some  man, 
like  that  taken  fi:t)m  our  court-house  and  carried  back  into 
Georgia;  multiply  this  individual  agony  into  four  mil- 
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lions ;  multiply  that  into  centuries ;  and  that  into  all  the 
relations  of  father  and  child,  hnsband  and  wife ;  heap  on 
all  the  deep,  moral  degradation,  both  of  the  oppressor  and 
the  oppressed,  and  tell  me  if  Waterloo  or  Thermopylaa 
can  claim  one  tear  from  the  eye  even  of  the  tenderest 
spirit  of  mercy,  compared  with  this  daily  system  of  hell 
amid  the  most  civilized  and  Christian  people  on  the  face 
of  the  eartli  1  * 

No,  I  confess  I  am  not  a  non-resistant.  The  reason 
why  I  have  advised  the  slave  to  be  guided  by  a  policy  of 
peace  is  because  he  has  had,  hitherto,  no  chance.  If  he 
had  one,  if  he  had  as  good  a  chance  as  those  who  went  up 
to  Lexington  years  ago,  I  should  call  him .  the  basest  rec- 
reant that  ever  deserted  wife  and  child,  if  he  did  not 
vindicate  his  liberty  by  his  own  right  hand. 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  says,  in  such  a  contest  his 
S3rmpathie8  would  be  with  his  own  race.f     Mine  would  be 

*  Since  I  said  this,  ten  years  ago,  I  find  that  Macaolay  makes  the  same 
comparison  between  a  short  dvil  war  and  long  despotism,  —  patting  into 
Milton's  modth  the  following :  «  For  ciTil  war,  tiiat  it  is  an  eril  I  dispute 
not.  Bat  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  evili,  that  I  stontly  deny.  It  doth  indeed 
appear  to  the  misjudging  to  be  a  worse  calamity  than  bad  gOTemment,  be- 
cause its  miseries  are  collected  together  within  a  short  space  and  time,  and 
may  easily,  at  one  riew,  be  taken  in  and  peroeiTed.  But  the  misfortunes  of 
nations  ruled  by  tyrants,  being  distributed  over  many  centuries  and  many 
places,  as  thoy  are  of  greater  weight  and  number,  so  they  are  of  less  dis- 
play." 

t  The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Dana's  address  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Phillips:  — 

"  An  appM  to  arms  is  a  war  of  the  raoea.  They  meet  on  the  equality  of 
the  battle-field,  and  the  victc  •j  goca  to  the  itrongcst ;  anQ  I  confess  that, 
w  ^cn  I  consider  what  the  white  race  is,  and  what  the  black  race  is,  what 
(ivilization  is,  and  what  the  white  race  is  and  always  has  been,  and  what  tlio 
Mjuk  race  is  and  always  has  been,  —  and  this  doctrine  of  the  races  has  im- 
j)rf'.sse(l  itself  on  my  mind  much  more  tlian  before,  from  what  I  have  scon  of 
nil  races  during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  —  1  confess  that,  in  a  contest  like 
tliat,  my  duty  and  my  sympathies  would  go  with  my  own  race.  I  know  it 
is  a  contest  for  freedom,  but  it  is  a  contest  for  life  and  for  freedom  on  l)Oth 
25 
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with  the  right.  "  The  Almighty  lias  no  attribute  which 
can  take  sides  with  us  in  such  a  contest,"  says  Jefiersou, 
speaking  of  a  struggle  in  which  the  black  race  **  is  to  go 
up,"  and  his  own,  the  white  race,  is  "  to  go  down."  Let 
me  advise  Mr.  Dana  to  learn  Christianity  of  tliis  infidel^ 
and  Justice  of  this  slaveholder.  I  feel  bound  to  add  my 
doubt  whether  a  slave  insurrection  would  be  a  bloody  one. 
In  all  revolutions,  except  the  French,  the  people  have 
always  shown  themselves  merciful.  Witness  Switzerland, 
St.  Domingo,  Hungary,  Italy.  Tyranny  sours  more  than 
suffering.  The  Conservative  hates  the  Abolitionist  more 
than  we  do  him.  The  South  hates  the  North.  The 
master  speaks  ten  bitter  words  of  the  slave,  where  the 
slave  speaks  five  of  the  master.  Refuse,  then,  all  compro- 
mise, —  send  the  Slave  States  out  to  face  the  danger  of 
which  they  are  fully  aware,  —  announce  frankly  that  we 
welcome  the  black  race  to  liberty,  won  in  battle,  as  cor- 
dially as  we  have  done  Kossuth  and  Garibaldi,  and  proba- 
bly there  will  never  be  an  insurrection.  Prudent  and 
masterly  statesmanship  will  avert  it  by  just  concession. 
Thus  Disunion  is  Peace,  as  well  as  Liberty  and  Justice. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  compromise.  Compromise  de- 
grades us,  and  puts  back  A^edom  in  Europe.  If  the 
North  manfully  accepts  the  Potomac  for  her  barrier, 
avows  her  gladness  to  get  rid  of  tyrants,  her  willingness 
and  her  ability  to  stand  alone,  she  can  borrow  as  much 
money  in  Europe  as  before,  and  will  be  more  respected. 
Free  institutions  are  then  proved  breeders  of  men.  If, 
instead  of  this,  the  North  belittles  herself  by  confessing 
her  fears,  her  weakness,  her  preference  for  peace  at  any 

■ides,  because  davery  is  to  end  when  war  begmg.  One  race  is  to  go  up,  and 
one  to  go  down.  It  is  a  question  of  extermination,  or  banishment,  or  snbja- 
gation,  or  all  three.  And  I  have  not  arriyed  at  that  degree  of  philanthropy^ 
tliat  I  desire  to  see  the  black  noe  controlling  all  that  vast  oonntiy,  and  our 
own  white  dTilized  race  driTOi  out,  subjugated,  or  exterminated." 
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price,  what  capitalist  will  trust  a  rope  of  sand,  —  a  people 
which  the  conspiracy  of  Buchanan's  Cabinet  could  not 
disgust,  nor  the  guns  of  Carolina  arouse  ? 

Will  compromise  eliminate  all  our  Puritan  blood, — 
make  the  census  add  up  against  us,  and  in  favor  of  the 
South,  —  write  a  new  Bible,  —  blot  John  Brown  from  his- 
tory, —  make  Connecticut  suck  its  idle  thumbs  like  a  baby, 
and  South  Carolina  invent  and  save  like  a  Yankee  ?  If  it 
will,  it  will  succeed.  If  it  will  not,  Carolina  don't  want 
it,  any  more  than  Jerrold's  duck  wants  you  to  hold  an 
umbrella  over  him  in  a  hard  shower.  Carolina  wants  sep- 
aration,—  wants,  like  the  jealous  son,  her  portion,  and 
must  waste  it  in  riotous  madness  before  she  return  a  re- 
pentant prodigal. 

Why  do  I  think  disunion  gain,  peace,  and  virtue  ? 

The  Union,  even  if  it  be  advantageous  to  all  the  States, 
is  surely  indispensable  only  to  the  South. 

Let  us  rise  to  the  height  of  our  position.  This  is  revo- 
lution, not  rebellion. 

Suppose  we  welcome  disunion,  maniully  avow  our  real 
sentiment,  "  liberty  and  equality,"  and  draw  the  line  at 
the  Potomac.  We  do  not  want  the  Border  States.  Let 
them  go,  be  welcome  to  the  forts,  take  the  Capital  with 
them.  [Applause  and  hisses.]  What  to  us  is  a  hot-house 
city,  empty  streets,  and  useless  marble?  Where  Mac- 
gregor  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table.  Active  brains,  free 
lips,  and  cunning  hands  make  empires.  Paper  capitals 
are  vain.  Of  coarse,  we  must  assume  a  right  to  buy  out 
Maryland  and  Delaware.  Then,  by  running  our  line  at 
the  Potomac,  we  close  the  irrepressible  conflict,  and  have 
liomof^encous  institutions.  Then  we  part  friends.  The 
Union  tlius  ended,  the  South  no  longer  hates  the  North. 
Cuba  she  cannot  have.  France,  England,  and  ourselves 
forbid.  If  slie  spread  over  Central  America,  tliat  will 
bring  no  cause  of  war  to  a  Northern  confederacy.     We 
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are  no  filibttstera.  Her  nearness  to  ns  there  cannot  harm 
OS.  Let  Kansas  witness  that  while  Union  fettered  her, 
and  our  national  banner  clung  to  the  flagstaff  heavj 
with  blood,  we  still  made  good  Gkorge  Canning^s  boast, 
**  Where  that  banner  is  planted,  foreign  dominion  shall  not 
come.**  With  a  government  heartily  on  his  side,  and  that 
flag  floating  in  the  blessings  of  twenty  million  of  fireemen, 
the  loneliest  settler  in  the  shadow  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  sleep  fearless. 

Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  peace  between  two 
such  confederacies  ?  There  must  be.  Let  me  show  you 
why:  — 

Ist.  Tiie  laws  of  trade  will  bind  us  together,  as  they 
now  do  all  other  lands.  This  side  of  the  ocean,  at  least, 
we  are  not  living  in  feudal  times,  when  princes  make  war 
for  ambition.  We  live  in  days  when  men  of  common 
sense  go  about  their  daily  business,  while  firightened  kings 
are  flying  along,  the  highways.  Leave  neighborhood  and 
trade  alone  to  work  their  usual  results,  and  we  shall  be  at 
peace.  Observe,  only  Northerners  are  lynched  at  the 
South  now.  Spaniards,  French,  Scotch  are  safe.  When 
English  Captain  Yaughan  is  tarred  and  feathered,  the 
Mayor  otkrs  a  reward,  and  the  grand  jury  indict.  After 
a  fair,  sensible  disunion,  such  as  I  have  described,  a  Bos- 
ton man  will  be  as  well  off  as  Captain  Vaughan.  Fair 
treaties  are  better  security  than  sham  constitutions. 

At  any  rate,  disunion  could  not  make  the  two  sections 
any  more  at  war  than  they  are  now.  Any  change  in  this 
respect  would  be  an  improvement.  If  the  North  and 
Mexico  had  touched  boundaries,  would  they  ever  have 
quarrelled?  Nothing  but  Southern  filibusterism,  which 
can  never  point  North,  ever  embroiled  us  with  Mexico. 
To  us  in  future  the  South  will  be  another  Mexico ;  we 
shall  not  wish  to  attack  her ;  she  wiD  be  too  weak,  too 
intent  on  her  own  broils,  to  attack  us. 
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Even  if  tbe  Border  States  do  not  secede,  let  us,  for  the 
slave's  sake,  welcome  the  schism  between  them  and  the 
Gulf  States,  which  that  very  diflference  of  conduct  will  be 
sure  to  cause.  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand.  Only  twenty-three  out  of  every  hundred  inhab- 
itants are  slaves  in  the  Border  States,  —  twenty-three 
slaves  to  seventy-seven  freemen.  A  worn-out  soil,  fear  of 
loss  by  fugitives,  dread  of  danger  to  a  hated  institution, 
thus  weak  in  proportion  to  Northern  enemies,  will  urge 
slaveholders  to  push  their  slaves  southward.  Another 
census  may  find  the  Border  States  with  only  ten  or  fifteen 
slaves  out  of  one  hundred  inhabitants, — ten  slaves  to 
ninety  freemen.  Beduced  to  such  compass,  slavery  is 
manageable ;  we  shall  soon  see  plans  of  emancipation, 
compensation,  and  freedom.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gulf 
States  now  have  forty-six  slaves  in  every  hundred  inhabi- 
tants, —  forty-six  skves  to  fifty-four  freemen.  Strength- 
ened by  this  tendency  of  the  slave  population  southward, 
and  the  opening  of  the  slave-trade,  we  may  soon  see  the 
black  race  a  majority,  and  either  as  a  nation  of  mixed 
races,  or  as  black  republics,  the  Gulf  States  will  gravitate 
back  to  us  free. 

The  South  cannot  make  war  on  any  one.  Suppose  the 
fift^een  States  hang  together  a  year,  —  which  is  almost  an 
impossilHlity,  — 

Ist.  They  have  given  bonds  in  two  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  —  the  value  of  their  slaves  —  to  keep  the  peace. 

2d.  They  will  have  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  at  home.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
will  be  their  Massachusetts ;  Winter  Davis,  Blair,  and 
Cassius  Clay,  their  Seward  and  Garrison. 

3d.  The  Gulf  States  will  monopolize  all  the  offices.  A 
man  must  have  Gulf  principles  to  belong  to  a  healthy 
j)arty.  Under  such  a  lead,  disfranc^hised  Virginia,  in  op- 
position, will  not  have  much  heart  to  attack  Pennsylvania. 
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4th.  The  census  shows  that  the  Border  States  are  push- 
ing their  slaves  South.  Fear  of  their  free  Northern  neigh- 
bors will  quicken  the  process,  and  so  widen  the  breach 
between  Gulf  and  Border  States  by  making  one  constantly 
more  and  the  other  less  Slave  States.  Free  trade  in  sugar 
bankrupts  Louisiana.  Free  trade  in  men  bankrupts  Vir- 
ginia. Free  trade  generally  lets  two  thirds  of  the  direct 
taxation  rest  on  the  numerous,  richer,  and  more  comfort- 
able whites  of  the  Border  States ;  hence  further  conflict. 
Such  a  despotism,  with  every  third  man  black  and  a  foe, 
will  make  no  wars. 

Why  should  it  attack  us  ?  We  are  not  a  cannon  thun- 
dering at  its  gates.  We  are  not  an  avalanche  overhang- 
ing its  sunny  vales.  Our  influence,  that  of  freedom,  is 
only  the  air,  penetrating  everywhere  ;  like  heat,  permeat- 
ing all  space.  The  South  cannot  stand  isolated  on  a  glass 
cricket.  The  sun  will  heat  her,  and  electricity  convulse. 
She  must  outwit  ideas  before  she  can  get  rid  of  them.  A 
fevered  child  in  July  might  as  well  strike  at  the  sun,  as 
the  South  attack  us  for  that,  the  only  annoyance  we  can 
give  her,  —  the  sight  and  influence  of  our  nobler  civiliza- 
tion. 

Disunion  is  gain.  I  venture  the  assertion,  in  the  face 
of  State  Street,  that  of  any  five  Northern  men  engaged 
in  Southern  trade,  exclusively,  four  will  end  in  bankrupt- 
cy. If  disunion  sifls  such  commerce,  the  North  will  lose 
nothing. 

I  venture  the  assertion,  that  seven  at  least  of  the  South- 
em  States  receive  frpm  the  government  more  than  they 
contribute  to  it.  So  far,  their  place  will  be  more  profitable 
than  their  company. 

The  whole  matter  of  the  Southern  trade  has  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Freedom  makes  her  own  rivers  of  iron.  Facts 
show  that  for  one  dollar  the  West  sends  or  brings  by  the 
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riTer,  she  sends  and  brings  fbar  to  and  from  tho  East  by 
wagon  and  raQ. 

If,  then,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  bar  the  river  with 
forts,  they  will  gracionsly  be  allowed  to  pay  for  them, 
whQe  Northern  railroads  grow  rich  carrying  behind  stonm 
that  portion  of  wheat,  bacon,  silk,  or  tea,  which  would 
otherwise  float  laaly  up  and  down  that  yellow  stream. 

The  Cmdnnati  Prew,  which  has  treated  the  subject  with 
rare  ability,  asserts  that,  excepting  provisions  which  tho 
South  must,  in  any  event,  buy  of  tho  West,  the  trade  of 
Cincinnati  with  Southern  Indiana  alone  is  thrice  her  trade 
with  the  whole  South.  As  our  benevolent  societies  get 
about  one  dollar  in  seven  south  of  Mason  and  Dixoti's 
line,  80  our  traders  sell  there  only  about  one  dollar  in  five. 
Such  trade,  if  cut  off,  would  ruin  nobody.  In  fac»t,  the 
South  hujs  little  of  us,  and  pays  only  for  about  half  she 
buys.     [Laughter  and  hisses.] 

Now  we  build  Southern  roads,  pay  Southom  patrol, 
carry  Southern  letters,  support,  out  of  the  nation's  treas- 
ures,  an   army  of  Southern   office-holders,   wast^   more 
money  at  Norfolk  in  building  ships  which  will  not  float,  than 
IS  spent  in  protecting  the  flve  Great  Lakes,  which  bear  up 
millions  of  commerce.     These  vast  pensions  come  bock  to 
us  in  shape  of  Southern  traders,  paying  on  the  average 
one  half  their  debts.     Dissolve  the  Union,  and  we  shnll 
save  this  outgo,  and  probably  not  sell  without  a  prospei't 
of  bemg  paid.     While  the  laws  of  trade  gtiarantee  that 
even  if  there  be  two  nations,  we  shall  have  their  carry  ttig- 
trade  and  manufacture  for  them  jn«t  so  brnp;  tin  wp  viwyy 
and  manufacture  chea]>or  than  otli«^r  in«'M. 

Southern  trade  is  a  lottery,  to  wliich  \hr  Union  y\\rf\  nil 
the  prizes.      Put  it  on  a  houikI  hjiniH  hy  <li'innion,  nnd    th.' 
North  ^ains.      If  -ve  ])art  withoiit  nn;/<T,  tin*  South   hny.., 
as  every  one  doejs,  of  the   cheapest  srlNr.      Wlr  jnt     li.-r 
honest  business,  without  hein^  calh'd  to  lill  up  tli.'  ^.r„p  ,,{' 
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bankmptcy  which  the  wasteftJ  system  of  slave-labor  mnst 
occasion.  In  this  generation,  no  Slave  State  in  the  Union 
has  made  the  year's  ends  meet.  In  counting  the  wealth 
of  the  Union,  such  States  are  a  miniLS  quantity.  Should 
the  Gulf  States,  however,  return,  I  have  no  doubt  the 
United  States  treasury  will  be  called  on  to  pay  all  these 
secession  debts. 

Disunion  is  honor.  I  will  not  point  to  the  equivocating 
hypocrisy  of  all  our  Northern  leaders.  I  will  not  count 
up  all  the  bankrupt  statesmen,  —  blighted  names,  —  skele- 
tons marking  the  sad  path  of  the  caravan  over  our  desert 
of  seventy  years,  —  they  are  too  familiar.  As  years  rcll 
on,  history  metes  out  justice.  But  take  the  last  instance, 
— take  Mr.  Richard  H.  Danit,  Jr.,  as  example,  a  name 
historic  for  generations,  a  scholar  of  world-wide  fiime. 
He  finds  in  the  Constitution  the  duty  of  returning  fugitive 
slaves,  all  alike,  **  the  old  and  the  ignorant,  the  young  and 
the  beautiftd,"  to  be  surrendered  to  the  master,  whether 
he  be  man  or  brute.  Mr.  Dana  avows  his  full  readiness 
to  perform  this  legal  duty.  All  honor  at  least  to  the 
shameless  eflfrontery  with  which  he  avows  his  willingness. 
Most  of  our  public  men,  like  the  English  Tories  of  1689, 
are  ^^  ashamed  to  name  what  they  are  not  ashamed  to  do.^' 
He  paints  the  hell  of  slavery  in  words  that  make  the  blood 
cold,  and  then  boasts,  this  Massachusetts  scholar,  —  gen- 
tleman, his  friends  would  call  him,  —  boasts  that  no  man 
can  charge  him  with  having  ever  said  one  word  against 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  I  Goimsel  in  all  the  Bos- 
ton slave-cases,  he  "  never  suffered  himself  to  utter  one 
word  which  any  poor  fugitive  negro,  or  any  friend  of  his, 
could  construe  into  an  assertion  that  a  fugitive  slave  should 
not  be  restored  "  I 

He  unblushingly  claims  merit  for  himself  and  Massa- 
chusetts,—  I  doubt  if,  in  the  scpmful  South,  he  will  have 
*'his  claim  allowed,"  —  that  he  and  Massachusetts  have 
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constantly  executed  laws  which  **  offended  their  sense  of 
honor,  and  ran  counter  to  their  moral  sentiments,'*  which 
he  considers  a  "painful  dutt/.^^  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Dana 
has  discovered,  in  his  wide  travels  and  extensive  voyages,  a 
**  peculiar  "  class  of  people,  narrow-minded,  very  little  read 
in  Greek,  who  think,  poor  simpletons,  that  this  slave-hunt- 
ing is  a  sin.  But  then,  Aristotle  did  not  look  at  things  in 
'  this  light.  He  took  broader  views,  and  proves  conclusively 
that  three  virtues  and  one  sin  exactly  make  a  saint,  and 
Mr.  Dana  is  too  good  a  churchman  to  dispute  with  Aris- 
totle. He  sees  no  reason  why,  notwithstanding  this  clause, 
as  to  forcing  our  fellow-men  back  into  hell,  "  a  conscien- 
tious man  "  should  not  swear  to  obey  the  Constitution,  and 
actually  obey  it.  Now  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Joel  Parker, 
who  both  believe  in  the  fugitive-slave  clause,  rfnd  willingly 
9wear  to  enforce  it,  have  each  ^ven  public  notice  they  will 
not  enforce  it.  Mr.  Dana  will  swear,  and  perform  too. 
They  will  swear,  but  not  perform.  Their  guilt  is  perjury ; 
his  is  man-stealing.  On  the  whole,  I  should  rather  be 
Seward  than  Dana ;  for  perjury  is  the  more  gentlemanly 
vice,  to  my  thinking.  Perjury  only  filches  your  neigh- 
bor's rights.  Man-stealing  takes  rights  and  neighbor  too. 
Ailer  all  this,  Mr.  Dana  objects  to  the  Crittenden  com- 
promise. Something  short  of  that  he  can  allow,  because 
he  does  not  call  tliese  other  offers,  Adams's  and  such  like, 
"compromises"!  It  seems  he  objects  more  to  the  word 
than  the  thing.  But  the  Crittenden  proposal  he  is  set 
against,  for  a  reason  which  may  strike  you  singular  in  a 
man  ^-illing  to  return  slaves ;  but  then  we  are  bundles  of 
inr-onj^istc^ncies,  all  of  us.  But  tins  .slavc-liiint*  r  cani.": 
al»i'l<^  Crittenden,  because,  listen  !  l>ecau>*'  im'  tinm.  *  ;!■ 
Invf'vtiiient  in  dishonor  is  a  had  inve>lni«'n'  .v.-  iiiw-  t- 
inent  in  iniidelity  U)  tlu?  j>nn<'ipK'.>  ot  ii. ••■!'■>  .  a  u.i>i  ii- 
vf'stiuent  !  "  Hunt  slaves?  Vt^^,  il  i>  a  <ui- ■  Uivt.-  s<tii" 
terriiurv    to    slavrry,    and    pt^riJ    lii«-'    li.c}'iiUii«.a;.     \Kvr  \ 
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Never,  it  is  a  "bad  investment"!  De  Quincey  says: 
**  If  once  a  man  indulges  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes 
to  think  Uttle  of  robbing ;  from  robbing  he  comes  next  to 
drinking,  and  from  that  to  ill  manners  and  procrastination. 
Once  enter  this  downward  path,  and  you  know  not  where 
yon  '11  stop."  Mr.  Dana  has,  however,  taken  warning, 
and  stops  at  man-stealing. 

Some  of  you  will  call  this  personality.  I  will  tell  yoa 
some  time,  when  the  hour  serves,  why  I  use  personality. 
Enough  now  to  remind  you  his  clients  are  wealth,  culture, 
power,  and  white  blood.  Mine  are  four  nuUion  of  human 
beings,  standing  dumb  suppliants  on  the  threshold  of 
Christianity  and  civilization,  and  hundreds  of  fugitives 
trembling  at  every  motion  of  the  door-latch.  Whoever 
perils  their  safety,  or  holds  back  the  day  of  their  redemp- 
tion by  ingenious  sophistry,  base  word,  or  base  act,  shall 
always  find  in  me  a  critic.  Let  no  man  call  me  harsh  ;  I 
only  rq>eat  with  emphasis  words  such  men  are  not  ashamed 
to  fpeak.  Southern  Legrees  can  plead,  if  not  an  excuse, 
yet  some  extenuation.  But  when  a  Massachusetts  Repub- 
lican, a  Massachusetts  lawyer,  a  Massachusetts  scholar, 
avows  such  sentiments,  he  puts  himself  below  the  Le- 
grees. Blame  not  this  plainness  of  speech.  I  have  a 
hundred  finends,  as  brave  souls  as  God  ever  made,  whose 
hearths  are  not  as  safe  after  honored  men  make  such 
speeches. 

Faneuil  Hall,  too,  kneels  patient  for  its  burden,  and  by 
its  President  that  meeting  says  to  the  South, — Only  name 
your  terms,  that  is  all  we  will  trouble  you  to  do.  Like 
Luther's  priest,  who,  when  Catholics  told  him  to  pray  one 
way  and  Protestants  another,  ended  by  repeating  the  al- 
phabet, and  begging  God  to  frame  a  prayer  agreeable  to 
himself,  so  our  Boston  orator  ofiers  the  South  carte  Uanehey 
the  whole  bundle  of  compromises,  —  Will  she  only  conde- 
scend to  indicate  her  preference  ? 
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Mr*  Dana  is  a  man  abnve  the  temptations  of  politics. 
The  President  of  the  Faneuil  Hall  meeting  has  no  politi- 
cal aspimtions,  an  independent  merchant.  Such  speeches 
bIiow  how  wide  the  gangrene  of  the  Union  spreads-  Mr. 
Dana's  speech  was  made,  he  says^  in  the  shadow  of  Bun- 
ker's HiU»  in  sight  of  the  spot  where  Washington  first 
drew  his  sword.  The  other  speech  was  borne  to  the  roof 
of  Faneuil  Hall  by  the  plaudits  of  a  thousand  merchants. 
Surely,  such  were  not  the  messages  Cambridge  and  our 
old  Hall  nsed  to  exchange  1  Can  yon  not  hear  Warren 
and  Otis  crying  to  their  recreant  representatives:  *'  Sons, 
scorn  to  be  slaves  I  Believe,  for  our  sakes,  we  did  not 
fight  for  such  a  govemmentp  Trample  it  under  foot.  You 
cannot  be  poorer  than  we  were.  It  cannot  cost  you  more 
than  our  seven  years  of  war.  Do  it^  if  only  to  show  that 
we  have  not  lived  in  vain  "  ? 
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*<  Therefore  thus  aaitli  the  Lord  i  Te  h»v«  not  bc^rkcned  onto  m«  in  pf^ 
claiming  liberty  everj  ooe  to  bia  brother,  and  every  man  W>  hi*  neighliar  ; 
behold,  I  proclaim  a  litusrtj  for  yoit,  sarth  the  Lord,  to  th«  ^word^  to  tlie  pe»* 
tUence,  and  to  the?  lamiiie/'  —  Jer.  xxxit.  1*1* 

MANY  times  this  winter,  here  and  elsewhere^  I  have 
counselled  peace^  —  urged,  as  well  as  I  knew  how, 
the  expediency  of  acknowledging  a  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  the  peaceful  separation  of  tliese  tliirty-four  States. 
One  of  the  journals  announces  to  you  tliat  I  come  lie  re 
this  morning  to  retract  those  o})inions.  No,  not  one  of 
them!  [Applause.]  I  need  them  all,  —  every  word  I 
have  spoken  this  winter,  —  every  act  of  twenty-five  years 
of  my  life,  to  make  the  welcome  I  giv^e  this  war  hearty 
and  hot.  Civil  war  is  a  momentous  evil.  It  needs  the 
soundest,  most  solemn  justification.  I  rejoice  before  Goi^l 
to-day  for  every  word  that  I  have  spoken  counselling  peace  ; 
but  I  rejoice  also  with  an  especially  profound  gratitude, 
that  now,  the  first  time  in  my  antislavery  life,  I  s])eak 
under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  welcome  the  tread  of 
Massachusetts  men  marshalled  for  war.  [Enthusiastic 
cheering.]  No  matter  what  the  past  has  been  or  said  ; 
to-day  the  slave  asks  God  for  a  sight  of  this  banner,  and 
counts  it  the  pledge  of  his  redemption.  [Applause.] 
Hitherto  it  may  have  meant  what  you  thought,  or  what  I 

♦  A  Discourse  delivered  in  the  Music  Hall,  Boston,  April  21,  1861,  before 
the  Twenty-eiglith  Congregational  Society,  the  platform  profusely  decorated 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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did  ;  to-day  it  represents  sovereignty  and  justice.  [Re- 
newed applause.]  The  only  mistake  that  I  have  made, 
was  in  supposing  Massachusetts  wholly  choked  with  cotton- 
dust  and  cankered  with  gold.  [Loud  cheering.]  The 
South  thought  her  patience  and  generous  willingness  for 
peace  were  cowardice ;  to-day  shows  the  mistake.  She 
has  been  sleeping  on  her  arms  since  '83,  and  the  first 
cannon-shot  brings  her  to  her  feet  with  the  war-cry  of  the 
Revolution  on  her  lips.  [Loud  cheers.]  Any  man  who 
loves  either  liberty  or  manhood  must  rejoice  at  such  an 
hour.     [Applause.] 

Let  me  tell  you  the  path  by  which  I  at  least  have  trod 
my  way  up  to  this  conclusion.  I  do  not  acknowledge  the 
motto,  in  its  fidl  significance,  "  Our  country,  right  or 
wrong."  If  you  let  it  trespass  on  the  domain  of  morals, 
it  is  knavish.  But  there  is  a  full,  broad  sphere  for  loyal- 
ty ;  and  no  war-cry  ever  stirred  a  generous  people  that 
had  not  in  it  much  of  truth  and  right.  It  is  sublime,  this 
rally  of  a  great  people  to  the  defence  of  what  they  think 
their  national  honor !  A  ^^  noble  and  puissant  nation 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  from  sleep,  and  shaking 
her  invincible  locks.'*  Just  now,  we  saw  her  "  reposing, 
peaceful  and  motionless  ;  but  at  the  call  of  patriotism,  she 
ruffles,  as  it  were,  her  swelling  plumage,  collects  her  scat- 
tered elements  of  strength,  and  awakens  her  dormant 
thunders." 

But  how  do  we  justify  this  last  appeal  to  the  God  of 
battles  ?  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  do.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved in  the  sincerity  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  have 
heard  me  express  my  confidence  in  it  every  time  I  have 
spoken  from  this  desk.  I  only  doubted  sometimes  whether 
lie  were  really  the  head  of  the  government.  To-day  he 
is  at  any  rate  Commander-in-chief. 

The  delay  in  the  action  of  government  has  doubtless 
been  necessity,  but  policy  also.     Traitors  within  and  with- 
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out  made  it  hesitate  to  move  till  it  had  tried  the  machine 
of  government  just  given  it.  But  delaj  was  wise,  as  it 
matured  a  public  opinion  definite,  decisive,  and  ready  to 
keep  step  to  the  music  of  the  government  march.  The 
very  postponement  of  another  session  of  Congress  till  July 
4th  plainly  invites  discussion,  —  evidently  contemplates 
the  ripening  of  public  opinion  in  the  interval.  Fairly  to 
examine  pubhc  affairs,  and  prepare  a  community  wise  to 
co-operate  with  the  government,  is  the  duty  of  every 
pulpit  and  every  press. 

Plain  words,  therefore,  now,  before  the  nation  goes  mad 
with  excitement,  is  every  man's  duty.  Every  public 
meeting  in  Athens  was  opened  with  a  curse  on  any  one 
who  should  not  speak  what  he  really  thought.  **  I  have 
never  defiled  my  conscience  from  fear  or  fevor  to  my 
superiors,"  was  part  of  the  oath  every  Egjrptian  soul  was 
supposed  to  utter  in  the  Judgment-Hall  of  Osiris,  before 
admission  to  heaven.  Let  us  show  to-day  a  Christian 
spirit  as  sincere  and  fearless.  No  mobs  in  this  hour  <^ 
victory,  to  silence  those  whom  events  have  not  converted. 
We  are  strong  enough  to  tolerate  dissent.  That  flag 
which  floats  over  press  or  mansion  at  the  bidding  of  a 
mob,  disgraces  both  victor  and  victim. 

All  winter  long,  I  have  acted  with  that  party  which 
cried  for  peace.  The  andslavery  enterprise  to  which  I 
belong  started  with  peace  written  on  its  banner.  We 
imagined  that  the  age  of  bullets  was  over ;  that  the  age 
of  ideas  had  come ;  that  thirty  millions  of  people  were 
able  to  take  a  great  question,  and  decide  it  by  the  conflict 
of  opinions ;  that,  without  letting  the  ship  of  state  foun- 
der, we  could  lift  four  millions  of  men  into  Liberty  and 
Justice.  We  thought  that  if  your  statesmen  would  throw 
away  personal  ambition  and  party  watehwords,  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  great  issue,  this  might  be  accomplished. 
To  a  certain  extent  it  has  been.    The  North  has  answered 
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to  the  call.  Year  after  year,  event  by  event,  has  indi- 
cated the  rising  education  of  the  people,  —  the  readiness 
for  a  higher  moral  life,  the  calm,  self-poised  confidence 
in  our  own  convictions  that  patiently  waits  —  like  master 
for  a  pupil  —  for  a  neighbor's  conversion.  The  North 
has  responded  to  the  call  of  that  peaceful,  moral,  intel- 
lectual agitation  which  the  antislavery  idea  has  initiated. 
Our  mistake,  if  any,  has  been  that  we  counted  too  much 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  masses,  on  the  honesty  and 
wisdom  of  statesmen  as  a  class.  Perhaps  we  did  not  give 
weight  enough  to  the  fact  we  saw,  that  this  nation  is  made 
up  of  different  ages ;  not  homogeneous,  but  a  mixed  mass 
of  different  centuries.  The  North  thinks^  —  can  appreci- 
ate argument,  —  is  the  nineteenth  century,  —  hardly  any 
struggle  left  in  it  but  that  between  the  working  class  and 
the  money-kings.  The  South  dreams^  —  it  is  the  thir-? 
teenth  and  fourteenth  century,  —  baron  and  serf,  —  noble 
and  slave.  Jack  Cade  and  Wat  Tyler  loom  over  its 
horizon,  and  the  serf,  rising,  calls  for  another  Tliierry  to 
recoixl  his  struggle.  There  the  fagot  still  bums  which  tlie 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  called,  ages  ago,  "  the  best  liglit 
to  guide  the  erring."  There  men  are  tortured  for  opin- 
ions, the  only  punishment  the  Jesuits  were  willing  their 
pupils  should  look  on.  This  is,  perhaps,  too  flattering  a 
picture  of  the  South.  Better  call  her,  as  Sumner  does, 
"  the  Barbarous  States."  Our  struggle,  therefore,  is  be- 
tween barbtfrism  and  civilization.  Such  can  only  be  set- 
tled by  arms.  [Prolonged  cheering.]  The  government 
has  wsuted  until  its  best  friends  almost  suspected  its 
courage  or  its  integrity ;  but  the  cannon  shot  agjilnst  Fort 
Sumter  has  opened  the  only  door  out  of  this  hour.  Tliere 
were  but  two.  One  was  compromise ;  tlie  otlier  was 
battle.  The  integrity  of  the  North  closed  the  first ;  tlie 
generous  forbearance  of  nineteen  States  closed  the  oilier. 
The    South    opened  this  with    cannon-shot,  and    Lincoln 
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shows  himself  at  the  door.  [Prolonged  and  enthusiastie 
cheering.]  The  war,  then,  is  not  aggressive,  but  in  self- 
defence,  and  Washington  has  become  the  Thermopyte  of 
Liberty  and  Justice.  [Applause.]  Rather  than  surren- 
der that  Capital,  cover  every  square  foot  of  it  with  a  living 
body  [loud  cheers]  ;  crowd  it  with  a  million  of  men,  and 
empty  every  bank  vault  at  the  North  to  pay  the  cost, 
[Renewed  cheering.]  Teach  the  world  once  for  all,  that 
North  America  belongs  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
under  them  no  man  shall  wear  a  chain.  [Enthusia.stic 
cheering.]  In  the  whole  of  this  conflict,  I  have  looked 
only  at  Liberty,  —  only  at  the  slave.  Perry  entered  the 
battle  of  the  Lakes  with  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  ! " 
floating  irom  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence.  When 
with  his  fighting  flag  he  left  her  crippled,  heading  north, 
and,  mounting  the  deck  of  the  Niagara,  turned  her  bows 
due  west,  he  did  all  for  one  and  the  same  purpose,  —  to 
rake  the  decks  of  the  foe.  Steer  north  or  west,  acknowl- 
edge secession  or  cannonade  it,  I  care  not  which;  but 
•♦Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof."     [Lx)ud  cheers.] 

I  said,  civil  war  needs  momentous  and  solemn  justifica- 
tion. Europe,  the  world,  may  claim  of  us,  tnat,  before  we 
blot  the  nineteenth  century  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  we 
shall  exhaust  every  concession,  try  every  means  to  keep 
the  peace ;  otherwise,  an  appeal  to  the  God  of  battles  is 
an  insult  to  the  civilization  of  our  age  ;  it  is*  a  confession 
that  our  culture  and  our  religion  are  superficial,  if  not  a 
&ilure.  I  think  that  the  history  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
government  both  is  an  ample  justification  to  our  own 
times  and  to  history  for  this  appeal  to  arms.  I  think  the 
South  is  all  wrong,  and  the  administration  is  all  right. 
[Prolonged  cheering.]  Let  me  tell  you  why.  For  thirty 
years  the  North  has  exhausted  conciliation  and  compro- 
mise.    They  have  tried  every  expedient,  they  have  relin- 
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quished  every  right,  they  have  sacrificed  every  interest, 
they  have  smothered  keen  sensibility  to  national  honor, 
and  Northern  weight  and  supremacy  in  the  Union ;  have 
forgotten  they  were  the  majority  in  numbers  and  in 
wealth,  in  education  and  strength ;  have  left  the  helm  of 
government  and  the  dictation  of  policy  to  the  Southern 
States.  For  all  this,  the  conflict  waxed  closer  and  hotter. 
The  administration  which  preceded  this  was  full  of  trai- 
tors and  thieves.  It  allowed  the  arms,  ships,  money, 
military  stores  of  the  North  to  be  stolen  with  impunity. 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  office,  robbed  of  all  the  means  to  defend 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  government.  He  offered 
to  withdraw  from  the  walls  of  Sumter  everything  but  the 
flag.  He  allowed  secession  to  surround  it  with  the  strong- 
est forts  which  military  science  could  build.  The  North 
offered  to  meet  in  convention  her  sister  States,  and  ar- 
range the  terms  of  peaceful  separation.  Strength  and  right 
yielded  everything,  —  they  folded  their  hands,  waited 
the  returning  reason  of  the  mad  insurgents.  Week  afler 
week  elapsed,  month  after  month  went  by,  waiting  for  the 
sober  second-thought  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people. 
The  world  saw  the  sublime  sight  of  nineteen  millions  of 
wealthy,  powerful,  united  citizens,  allowing  their  flag  to  be 
insulted,  their  rights  assailed,  their  sovereignty  defied  and 
broken  in  pieces,  and  yet  waiting,  with  patient,  brotherly, 
magnanimous  kindness,  until  insurrection,  having  spent  its 
fury,  should  reach  out  its  hand  for  a  peaceful  arrangement. 
Men  began  to  call  it  cowardice,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  we, 
who  watched  closely  the  crisis,  feared  that  this  effort  to 
be  magnanimous  would  demoralize  the  conscience  and  the 
conrage  of  the  North.  We  were  afraid  that,  as  the  honr 
went  by,  the  virtue  of  the  people,  white-heat  as  it  stood 
on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  would  be  cooled  by  the  temp- 
tations, by  the  suspense,  by  the  want  and  suffering  which  it 
was  feared  would  stalk  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of 
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the  Mississippi.  We  were  afraid  the  government  would 
wait  too  long,  and  find  at  last,  that,  instead  of  a  united 
people,  they  were  deserted,  and  left  alone  to  meet  the  foe. 

All  this  time,  the  South  knew,  recognized,  by  her  own 
knowledge  of  Constitutional  questions,  that  the  govern- 
ment could  not  advance  one  inch  towards  acknowledging 
secession ;  that  when  Abraham  Lincoln  swore  to  support 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
bound  to  die  under  the  flag  on  Fort  Sumter,  if  necessary. 
[Loud  applause.]  They  knew,  therefore,  that  the  call  on 
die  administration  to  acknowledge  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Confederacy  was  a  delusion  and  a  swindle.  I  know 
the  whole  argument  for  secession.  Up  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, I  accede  to  it.  But  no  administration  that  is  not 
traitor  can  acknowledge  secession  until  we  are  hopelessly 
beaten  in  fair  fight.  [Cheers.]  The  right  of  a  State  to 
secede,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  —  it  is 
an  absurdity ;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  knows  nothing,  has  a 
right  to  know  nothing,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  [Loud  cheers.]  The  right  of  a  State  to  secede, 
as  a  revolutionary  right,  is  undeniable  ;  but  it  is  the  nation 
which  is  to  recognize  that ;  and  the  nation  ofiered,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Kentucky,  to  meet  the  question  in  full  con- 
vention. The  offer  was  declined.  The  government  and 
the  nation,  therefore,  are  all  right.  [Applause.]  They 
are  right  on  constitutional  law;  they  are  right  on  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    [Cheers.] 

Let  me  explain  this  more  fully,  for  this  reason ;  because 
—  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  every  American  should  be 
proud  of  it — you  cannot  maintain  a  war  in  the  United 
States  of  America  against  a  constitutional  or  a  revolution- 
ary right.  The  people  of  these  States  have  too  large  brains 
and  too  many  ideas  to  fight  blindly,  —  to  lock  horns  like  a 
couple  of  beasts  in  the  sight  of  the  world.  [Applause.] 
Cannon  think  in  this  nineteenth  century ;  and  you  must 
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the  Union."  "  I  cannot  see  jou,"  says  Abraham  Lincoln. 
[Loud  cheers.]  "  As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  con- 
stitutional eyes ;  I  cannot  see  you."  [Renewed  cheers.] 
He  could  only  say,  like  Speaker  Lenthal  before  Charles  the 
First,  "  I  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak  but 
as  the  Constitution  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
am."  He  was  right.  But  Madison  said,  Hamilton  said, 
the  Fathers  said,  in  1789,  ^^  No  man  but  an  enemy  of  lib- 
erty will  ever  stand  on  technicalities  and  forms,  when  the 
essence  is  in  question."  Abraham  Lincoln  could  not  see 
the  Commissioners  of  South  Carolina,  but  the  North  could ; 
the  nation  could ;  and  the  nation  responded,  ^^  If  you  want 
a  Constitutional  secession,  such  as  you  claim,  but  which  I 
repudiate,  I  will  waive  forms :  let  us  meet  in  convention, 
and  we  will  arrange  it."  [Applause.]  Surely,  while  one 
claims  a  right  within  the  Constitution,  he  may,  without 
dishonor  or  inconsistency,  meet  in  convention,  even  if 
finally  reftising  to  be  bound  by  it.  To  decline  doing  so 
is  only  evidence  of  intention  to  provoke  war.  Everything 
under  that  instrument  is  peace.  Everything  under  that 
instrument  may  be  changed  by  a  national  convention. 
The  South  says,  "  No  1 "  She  says,  "  If  you  don't  allow 
me  the  Constitutional  right,  I  claim  the  revolutionary 
right"  The  North  responds,  "  When  you  have  torn  the 
Constitution  into  fragments,  I  recognize  the  right  of  ths 
PBOPIA  of  South  Carolina  to  model  their  government. 
Yes,  I  recognize  the  right  of  the  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  white  men,  and  four  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  black  men  to  model  their  Constitu- 
tion. Show  me  one  that  they  have  adopted,  and  I  will 
recognize  the  revolution.  [Cheers.]  But  the  moment 
you  tread  outside  of  the  Constitution,  the  black  man  is 
not  three  fifths  of  a  man,  —  he  is  a  whole  one."  [Loud 
cheering.]  Yes,  tlie  South  has  the  right  of  revolution; 
tlie  South  has  a  right  to  model  her  government ;  and  the 
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cated  ihat  this  would  be  the  wise  course.  Mi*.  Sewai^ 
hinted  it  in  his  speech  in  New  York.  The  London  Times 
bade  us  remember  the  useless  war  of  1776,  and  take  warn* 
ing  against  resisting  the  principles  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  Tribune,  whose  unflinching  fidelity  and  matchless 
ability  make  it  in  this  fight  ^^the  white  plume  of  Na- 
varre/' has  again  and  again  avowed  its  readiness  to  waive 
forms  and  go  into  convention.  We  have  waited.  We 
said,  "Anything  for  peace."  We  obeyed  the  magnani- 
mous statesmanship  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Let  me 
read  you  his  advice,  given  at  the  "  Jubilee  of  the  Consti- 
tution," to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the  year 
1839.  He  says,  recognizing  this  right  of  the  people  of  a 
State,  —  mark  you,  not  a  State :  the  Constitution  in  this 
matter  knows  no  States ;  the  right  of  revolution  knows  no 
States :  it  knows  only  the  people.     'Mr.  Adams  says  :  — 

"  The  PEOPLE  of  each  State  in  the  Union  have  a  right 
to  secede  from  the  confederated  Union  itself. 

"  Thus  stands  the  right.  But  the  indissoluble  link  of 
union  between  the  people  of  tlie  several  States  of  this 
confederated  nation  is,  after  all,  not  in  the  riffhtj  but  in 
the  heart.  ^ 

"  If  the  day  should  ever  come  (may  Heaven  avert  it !) 
when  the  affections  of  the  people  of  these  States  shall  be 
alienated  from  each  other,  when  the  fi-atemal  spirit  shall 
give  way  to  cold  indifference,  or  collisions  of  interest  shall 
fester  into  hatred,  the  bands  of  political  association  will  not 
long  hold  together  parties  no  longer  attracted  by  the  mag- 
netism of  conciliated  interests  and  kindly  sympathies  ;  and 
far  better  will  it  be  for  the  people  of  the  disunited  States 
to  part  in  friendship  from  each  other,  than  to  be  held  to- 
gether by  constraint.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  reverting 
to  the  precedents  which  occurred  at  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to  form  again  a  more  perfect  * 
union,  by  dissolving  that  which  could  no  longer  bind  ;  and 
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^  leave  the  separated  parts  to  be  reunited  by  the  law  of 
political  gravitation  to  the  centre." 

The  North  said  "  Amen  "  to  every  word  of  it.  They 
waited.  They  begged  the  States  to  meet  them.  They 
were  silent  when  the  cannon-shot  pierced  the  flag  of  the 
Star  of  the  West.  They  said  "  Amen  "  when  the  govern- 
ment offered  to  let  nothing  but  the  bunting  cover  Fort 
Sumter.  They  said  "Amen"  when  Lincoln  stood  alone, 
without  arms,  in  a  defenceless  Capital,  and  trusted  him- 
self to  the  loyalty  and  forbearance  of  thirty-four  States. 

The  South,  if  the  truth  be  told,  ccmnot  wait.  Like  all 
usurpers,  they  dare  not  give  time  for  the  people  to  criticise 
their  power.  War  and  tumult  must  conceal  the  irregular- 
ity of  their  civil  course,  and  smother  discontent  and  criti- 
cism at  the  same  time.  Besides,  bankruptcy  at  home  can 
live  out  its  short  term  of  possible  existence  only  by  con- 
quest on  land  and  piracy  at  sea.  And,  further,  only  by 
war,  by  appeal  to  popular  frenzy,  can  they  hope  to  delude 
the  Border  States  to  join  them.  War  is  the  breath  of 
their  life. 

To-day,  therefore,  the  question  is,  by  the  voice  of  the 
South,  "  Shall  Washington  or  Montgomery  own  the  con- 
tinent ?  "  And  the  North  says,  "  From  the  Gulf  to  the 
Pole,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  atone  to  four  millions  of 
negroes  whom  we  have  forgotten  for  seventy  years  ;  and, 
before  you  break  the  Union,  we  will  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  the  slave."  [Enthusiastic  and  long-continued 
cheers.] 

There  is  only  one  thing  those  cannon-shot  in  the  har- 
bor of  Charleston  settled,  —  that  there  never  can  be  a 
compromise.  [Loud  applause.]  We  Abolitionists  have 
doubted  wliether  this  Union  really  meant  justice  and  lib- 
erty. We  have  doubted  the  intention  of  nineteen  mil- 
lions of  j)eople.  They  have  said,  in  answer  to  our  criti- 
cism :   "  We  believe  tliat  the  Fathers  meant  to  establish 
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justice.  We  beHeye  that  there  are  hidden  in  tlie  armory 
of  the  Constitution  weapons  strong  enough  to  secure  it. 
We  are  willing  yet  to  try  the  experimenL  Grant  us 
time."  We  have  doubted,  derided  the  pretence,  as  we 
supposed.  During  these  long  and  weary  weeks  we  have 
waited  to  hear  tlie  Northern  conscience  assert  its  purpose. 
It  comes  at  last.  [An  impressive  pause.]  Massachusetts 
blood  has  consecrated  the  pavements  of  Baltimore,  and 
those  stones  are  now  too  sacred  to  be  trodden  by  slaves. 
[Loud  cheers.] 

You  and  I  owe  it  to  those  young  martyrs,  you  and  I  owe 
it,  that  their  blood  shall  be  the  seed  of  no  mere  empty  tri- 
umph, but  that  the  negro  shall  teach  his  children  to  bless 
them  for  centuries  to  come.  [Applause.]  When  Massa- 
chusetts goes  down  to  that  Carolina  fort  to  put  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  again  over  its  blackened  walls  [enthusiasm], 
she  will  sweep  from  its  neighborhood  every  institution 
which  hazards  their  ever  bowing  again  to  the  palmetto. 
[Loud  cheers.]  All  of  you  may  not  mean  it  now.  Our 
fathers  did  not  think  in  1775  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  Long  Parliament  never  thought  of  the 
scaffold  of  Charles  the  First,  when  they  entered  on  the 
struggle ;  but  having  begun,  they  made  thorough  work. 
[Cheers.]  It  is  an  attribute  of  the  Yankee  blood, — 
slow  to  fight,  and  fight  once.  [Renewed  cheers.]  It 
was  a  holy  war,  that  for  Independence :  this  is  a  holier 
and  the  last,  —  that  for  Liberty.     [Loud  applause.] 

I  hear  a  great  deal  about  Constitutional  liberty.  The 
mouths  of  Concord  and  Lexington  guns  have  room  only 
for  one  word,  and  that  is  Libektt.  You  might  as  well 
ask  Niagara  to  chant  the  Chicago  Platform,  as  to  say  how 
far  war  shall  go.  War  and  Niagara  thunder  to  a  music  of 
♦heir  own.  God  alone  can  launch  the  lightnings,  that  they 
may  go  and  say.  Here  we  are.  The  thunderbolts  of  His 
throne  always  abase  the  proud,  lift  up  the  lowly,  and  exe- 
cute justice  between  man  and  man. 
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Now  let  me  tarn  one  moment  to  another  consideration. 
What  should  the  government  do  ?  I  said  ^^  thorough " 
should  be  its  nuudm.  When  we  fight,  we  are  fighting  for 
justice  and  an  idea.  A  short  war  and  a  rigid  one  is  the 
maxim.  Ten  thousand  men  in  Washington  I  it  is  only  a 
bloody  fight.  Five  hundred  thousand  men  in  Washington, 
and  none  dare  come  there  but  firom  the  North.  [Loud 
cheers.]  Oocupy  St.  Louis  with  the  millions  of  the  West« 
and  say  to  Missouri,  **  Ton  cannot  go  out  I  "  [Applause.] 
Cover  Maiyland  with  a  million  of  the  friends  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  say :  ^*  We  must  have  our  capital  within 
reach.  [Cheers.]  If  you  need  compensation  for  slaves 
taken  from  you  in  the  convulsion  of  battle,  here  it  is. 
[Cheers.]  Government  is  engaged  in  the  fearful  stru^le 
to  show  that  '89  meant  justice,  and  there  is  something 
better  than  life,  holier  than  even  real  and  just  property, 
in  BQcfa  an  hour  as  this."  And  again,  we  must  remember 
anodier  thing,  —  the  complicaticm  of  such  a  struggle  as 
this.  Bear  with  me  a  moment.  We  put  five  hundred 
thousand  men  cm  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  Virginia  is 
held  by  two  races,  white  and  black.  Suppose  those  black 
men  flare  in  our  faces  the  Declaration  of  Inde|>endenoe« 
What  ane  we  to  say  ?  Are  we  to  send  Northern  bayonets 
to  keep  slaves  under  the  feet  of  Jefferson  Davis  ?  [Many 
voces,  **NoI"  "Never!"]  In  1842,  Governor  Wise 
of  YirginiA,  the  symbol  of  the  South,  entered  into  argu- 
ment with  QoiiKy  Adams,  who  carried  Plymouth  Rock  to 
WasbingtoB.  [Apphnae.]  It  was  when  Joshua  Grid- 
dings  offered  Ins  resolution  staiting  his  constitutional  doc- 
trine that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere,  in  any  event, 
in  any  way,  with  the  slavery  of  the  Southern  States. 
Plyraoutli  Rock  refused  to  vote  for  it.  Mr.  Adams  said 
(substantially)  :  "  If  foreign  war  comes,  if  civil  war  comes, 
if  insurrection  comes,  is  tliis  beleaguered  capital,  is  this 
besieged  government,  to  see  millions  of  its  snljjecLN  in  a:nis. 
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aid  kite  mm  n^  to  bnak  Ae  fietien  vUch  Aej  «re 
fciymg  MtD  swofA  ?  Xo;  the  wvp«y««r  of  the  goreni- 
■KBt  en  sw«e|^  tiotf  iiuiii«ka  iito  the  G«^  [Cheen.] 
Eyw  snce  l^s4:^  that  rtjif  yti»-&e  dnm  and  wwning 
of  Ae  Xorth  has  been  oa  iccoil,  fpokm  lij  d»  %•  of 
herwi»at«>.     [Afld-ie.] 

When  Ae  SonA  finmwadfd  Fort  Smnter  iht  hones 
of  A^ff*p*  slaicu  in  hii  cwwn  [ChecnL J  And  yon. 
■ught  hare  heard  iim^  tmm  thai  gianiie  giave  at  Qnincj, 
pnodaim  to  Ae  nation:  ^The  honr  has  stmdL!  Seiae 
the  thanderhok  God  has  finrged  ftr  jon,  and  annihilatft 
die  sTstem  vUch  has  tioidded  joor  peace  ftr  tewtsAj 
jean':  ^  [Cheen.]  Do  not  wr  Ab  is  a  cold-blooded 
snggestion.  I  hardly  erer  knew  slaTerj  go  down  in  any 
other  drcnmstuicea.  On^  once,  in  die  broad  swe^  of 
die  world's  history,  was  any  nation  lifted  so  hi^  that  she 
ooold  stretch  her  imperial  hand  across  die  Atlantic,  and 
lift  by  one  peacefiil  word  a  million  of  sfaiTes  into  liberty. 
God  gruited  that  ^ory  only  to  oar  motherland. 

Yon  heedlessly  expected,  and  we  Abolitionists  hoped, 
that  rach  would  be  oor  course.  Somedmes  it  really 
seemed  so,  and  we  said  confidently,  the  age  of  ballets  is 
orer.  At  othen  the  sky  lowered  so  darkly  that  we  felt 
oar  only  exodos  woaU  be  one  of  blood ;  that,  like  odier 
nations,  oar  Bastile  woaU  fidl  only  before  reroladon. 
Ten  yean  ago  I  asked  yoa.  How  did  French  shtvery  go 
down  ?  How  did  the  French  shtve-trade  go  down  ? 
When  Napoleon  came  bad:  firom  Elba,  when  hb  fate 
hang  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  he  wished  to  gadier 
around  him  die  sympadiies  of  die  liberals  of  Enrope,  he 
no  sooner  set  foot  in  die  Toileries  than  he  signed  the 
edict  abolishing  the  slave-trade,  against  which  the  Aboli- 
donists  of  England  and  France  had  protested  for  twen^ 
years  in  vain.  And  the  trade  went  down,  because  Napo- 
leon  felt  he   must  do  something  to  gild  the  darkening 
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hour  of  his  second  attempt  to  clutch  the  sceptre  of  France. 
How  did  the  slave  system  go  down  ?  When,  in  1848,  the 
Provisional  Government  found  itself  in  the  H8tel  de  Ville, 
obliged  to  do  something  to  draw  to  itself  the  sympathy 
and  liberal  feeling  of  the  French  nation,  they  signed  an 
edict  —  it  was  the  first  from  the  rising  republic  —  aboUsh- 
ing  the  death-penalty  and  slavery.  The  storm  which 
rocked  the  vessel  of  state  almost  to  foundering  snapped 
forever  the  chain  of  the  French  slave*  Look,  too,  at  the 
history  of  Mexican  and  South  American  emancipation ; 
you  will  find  that  it  was  in  every  instance,  I  think,  the 
child  of  convulsion. 

That  hour  has  come  to  us.  So  stand  we  to-day.  The 
Abolitionist  who  will  not  now  cry,  when  the  moment 
serves,  "  Up,  boys,  and  at  them  !  "  is  false  to  liber- 
ty. [Great  cheering.  A  voice,  "  So  is  every  other 
man."]  Tes,  to-day  Abolitionist  is  merged  in  citizen,  — 
in  American.  Say  not  it  is  a  hard  lesson.  Let  him  who 
fully  knows  his  own  heart  and  strength,  and  feels,  as  he 
looks  down  into  his  child's  cradle,  that  he  could  stand  and 
see  that  little  nestling  borne  to  slavery,  and  submit,  —  let 
him  cast  the  first  stone.  But  all  you,  whose  blood  is  wont 
to  stir  over  Naseby  and  Bunker  Hill,  will  hold  your  peace, 
unless  you  are  ready  to  cry  with  me,  —  Sic  temper  tyranr 
nie !  "  So  may  it  ever  be  with  tyrants  ! "  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] 

Why,  Americans,  I  believe  in  the  might  of  nineteen 
millions  of  people.  Tes,  I  know  that  what  sewing-ma^ 
chines  and  reaping-machines  and  ideas  and  types  and 
scliool-houses  cannot  do,  tlie  muskets  of  Illinois  and  Mas- 
sachusetts can  finish  up.  [Cheers.]  Blame  me  not  that 
I  make  everytliing  turn  on  liberty  and  the  slave.  I  be- 
lieve in  Massacliusetts.  I  know  that  free  speech,  free  toil, 
school-houses,  and  ballot-boxes  are  a  pyramid  on  its  broad- 
est base.    Nothing  that  does  not  sunder  the  solid  globe  can 
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disturb  it.  We  defy  the  world  to  distnrb  ns.  [Cheers.^ 
The  little  errors  that  dwell  upon  our  surface,  we  have 
medicine  in  our  institutions  to  cure  them  all.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Therefore  there  is  nothing  left  for  a  New  England 
man,  nothing  but  that  he  shall  wipe  away  the  stain  which 
hangs  about  the  toleration  of  human  bondage.  As  Web- 
ster said  at  Rochester,  years  and  years  ago :  **  If  I  thought 
that  there  was  a  stain  upon  the  remotest  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment of  my  country,  I  would  devote  my  utmost  labor  to 
wipe  it  off."  [Cheers.]  To-day  that  call  is  made  upon 
Massachusetts.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  dwell  so  much 
on  the  slavery  question.  I  said  I  believed  in  the  power 
of  the  North  to  conquer ;  but  where  does  she  get  it.  I  do 
not  believe  in  the  power  of  the  North  to  subdue  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  Southern  men,  unless  she  summons  jus- 
tice, the  negro,  and  God  to  her  side  [cheers]  ;  and  in  that 
battle  we  are  sure  of  this,  —  we  are  sure  to  rebuild  the 
Union  down  to  the  Gulf.  [Renewed  cheering.]  In  that 
battle,  with  that  watchword,  with  those  allies,  the  thirteen 
States  and  their  children  will  survive,  — in  the  light  of  the 
world,  a  nation  which  has  vindicated  the  sincerity  of  the 
Fathers  of  '87,  that  they  bore  children,  and  not  pedlers,  to 
represent  them  in  the  nineteenth  century.  [Repeated 
cheers.]  But  without  that,  —  without  that,  I  know  also 
we  shall  conquer.  Sumter  annihilated  compromise.  Noth- 
ing but  victory  will  blot  from  history  that  sight  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  giving  place  to  die  palmetto.  But  without 
justice  for  inspiration,  without  God  for  our  ally,  we  shall 
break  the  Union  asunder;  ;we  shall  be  a  confederacy, 
and  so  will  they.  This  war  means  one  of  two  tilings,  — 
Emancipation  or  Disunion.  [Cheers.]  Out  of  the  smoke 
of  the  conflict  there  comes  that,  —  nothing  else.  It  is  im- 
possible there  should  come  anything  else.  Now,  I  believe 
in  the  ftiture  and  permanent  union  of  the  races  that  cover 
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this  continent  from  the  pole  down  to  the  Ghilf.  One  in 
race,  one  in  history,  one  in  religion,  one  in  industry,  one 
in  thought,  we  never  can  be  permanently  separated. 
Your  path,  if  you  forget  the  black  race,  will  be  over  the 
gulf  of  Disunion, — years  of  unsettled,  turbulent^  Mexican 
and  South  American  civilization,  back  through  that  desert 
of  forty  years  to  the  Union  which  is  sure  to  come. 

But  I  believe  in  a  deeper  conscience,  I  belj^ve  in  a 
North  more  educated  than  that.  I  divide  you  into  four 
sections.  The  first  is  the  ordinary  mass,  rushing  from 
mere  enthusiasm  to 

**  A  battle  whoie  great  aim  and  aoope 
They  little  care  to  know. 
Content,  like  men-atanns,  to  oope 
Each  with  his  fronting  foe." 

Behind  that  class  stands  another,  whose  only  idea  in 
this  controversy  is  sovereignty  and  the  flag.  The  sea- 
board, the  wealth,  the  just-converted  hunkerism  of  the 
country,  fill  that  class.  Next  to  it  stands  the  third  ele- 
ment, the  people ;  the  cordwainers  of  Lynn,  the  farmers 
of  Worcester,  the  dwellers  on  the  prairie,  —  Iowa  and 
Wjjsconsin,  Ohio  and  Maine,  —  the  broad  surface  of  the 
people  who  have  no  leisure  for  technicalities,  who  never 
studied  law,  who  never  had  time  to  read  any  further  into 
the  Constitution  than  the  first  two  lines,  —  ^^  Establish 
Justice  and  secure  lAberty.^^  They  have  waited  long 
enough ;  they  have  eaten  dirt  enough ;  they  have  i^lo- 
gized  for  bankrupt  statesmen  enough ;  they  have  quieted 
their  consciences  enough  ;  they  have  split  logic  with  their 
Abolition  neighbors  long  enough  ;  they  are  tired  of  trying 
to  find  a  place  between  the  forty-ninth  and  forty-eighth 
corner  of  a  constitutional  hair  [laughter]  ;  and  now  thjit 
they  have  got  their  hand  on  the  neck  of  a  rebellious  aris- 
tocracy, in  the  name  of  the  people,  they  mean  to  strangle 
it.     That  I  believe  is  the  body  of  the  people  itself.     Side 
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hy  ode  with  them  stands  a  fourth  class,  —  small,  bat  active, 
—the  Abolitionists,  who  thank  God  that  he  has  let  them 
see  his  salvation  before  they  die.     [Cheers.] 

The  noise  and  dust  of  the  conflict  may  hide  the  real 
question  at  issue.  Europe  may  think,  some  of  us  may, 
^at  we  are  fighting  for  forms  and  parchments,  for  sover- 
eignty and  a  flag.  But  really  the  war  is  one  of  opinions  : 
it  is  Civilization  against  Barbarism :  it  is  Freedom  against 
Slavery.  The  cannon-shot  against  Fort  Sumter  was  the 
yell  of  pirates  against  the  Declabatiok  of  Independence  ; 
the  war-cry  of  the  North  is  the  echo  of  that  sublime 
pledge.  The  South,  defying  Christianity,  clutches  its  vic- 
tim. The  North  ofiers  its  wealth  and  blood  in  glad  atone- 
ment for  the  selfishness  of  seventy  years.  The  result  is  as 
sure  as  the  throne  of  God.  I  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
justice,  in  the  certainty  of  union.  Tears  hence,  when 
the  smoke  of  this  conflict  clears  away,  the  world  will  see 
under  our  banner  all  tongues,  all  creeds,  all  races,  —  one 
brotherhood, — and  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Grenius  of  Liberty,  robed  in  light,  four  and  thirty  stars  for 
her  diadem,  broken  chains  under  feet,  and  an  olive-branch 
h  her  ri(|^t  hand.     [Great  applause.] 
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LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  It  would  be  impossj- 
ble  for  me  fitly  to  thank  you  for  this  welcome ;  you 
will  allow  me,  therefore,  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  avail 
myself  of  your  patience  to  speak  to  you,  as  I  have  been 
invited  to  do,  upon  the  war. 

I  know,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  acti<^flg  —  deeds./ 


not  words — are  the  fitting  duty  of  the  hour.  Yet,  still 
cannon  think  in  this  day  of  ours,  and  it  is  only  by  putting 
thought  behind  arms  that  we  render  them  worthy,  in  any 
degree,  of  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century.  [Ap- 
plause.] Besides,  the  government  has  two  thirds  of  a 
million  of  soldiers,  and  it  has  ships  sufficient  for  its  pur- 
pose. The  only  question  seems  to  be,  what  the  govern- 
ment is  to  do  with  these  forces, — in  what  path,  and  how 
far  it  shall  tread.  Tou  and  I  come  here  to-night,  not  to 
criticise,  not  to  find  fault  with  the  Cabinet.  We  come 
here  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  in  moments  like  these  the 
statesmanship  of  the  Cabinet  is  but  a  pine  shingle  upon  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  borne  which  way  the  great  popular 
heart  and  the  national  purpose  direct.  It  is  in  vain  now, 
with  these  scenes  about  us,  in  this  crisis,  to  endeavor  to 
create  public  opinion  ;  too  late  now  to  educate  twenty 
millions  of  people.  Qur  object  now  is  to  concentrate  and 
to  manifest,  to  make  evident  and  to  make  intense,  the  ma- 
tured purpose  of  the  nation.  We  are  to  show  the  w^orld, 
*  Lecture  delivered  in  New  York  and  Boston,  December,  1861. 
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most  come, — either  the  old  Constitution  or  a  new  one,  I 
beh'eve  that,  so  far  as  the  slavery  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
of  *89  are  concerned,  it  is  dead.  It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  the  thrifty  and  painstaking  North,  aft«r  keeping  six 
hundred  thousand  men  idle  for  two  or  three  years,  at  a  cost 
of  two  million  dollars  a  day ;  after  that  flag  lowered  at 
Sumter ;  after  Baker  and  Lyon  and  Ellsworth  and  Win- 
throp  and  Putnam  and  Wesselhoeft  have  given  their  lives 
to  quell  the  rebellion  ;  after  our  Massachusetts  boys,  hur- 
rying from  ploughed  field  and  workshop  to  save  the  capital, 
have  been  foully  murdered  on  the  pavements  of  Baltimore, 
—  I  cannot  believe  in  a  North  so  lost,  so  craven,  as  to  put 
back  slavery  where  it  stood  on  the  4th  of  March  last. 
[Cheers.]  But  if  there  be  reconstruction  without  those 
dave  clauses,  then  in  a  little  while,  longer  or  shorter,  slav- 
ery dies,  - —  indeed,  on  any  other  basis  but  the  basis  of 
'89,  she  has  nothing  else  now  to  do  but  to  die.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  South  —  no,  I  cannot  say  conquers  —  my 
lips  will  not  form  that  word  —  but  if  she  balks  us  of  vic- 
tory, the  only  way  she  can  do  it  is  to  write  Emancipation 
on  her  own  banner,  and  thus  bribe  the  fiiends  of  liberty 
in  Europe  to  allow  its  aristocrats  and  traders  to  divide  the 
majestic  republic  whose  growth  and  trade  they  fear  and 
envy.  Either  way,  the  slave  goes  fi^e.  Unless  England 
flings  her  fleets  along  the  coast,  the  South  can  never  spring 
into  separate  existence,  except  from  the  basis  of  negro 
freedom ;  and  I  for  one  cannot  yet  believe  that  the  North 
will  consent  again  to  share  his  chains.  Exclusively  as  an 
Abolitionist,  therefore,  I  have  little  more  interest  in  this 
war  than  the  frontiersman's  wife  had  in  his  struggle  with 
the  bear,  when  she  did  n't  care  which  whipped.  But  be- 
fore I  leave  the  Abolitionists,  let  me  say  one  word.  Some 
men  say  we  are  the  cause  of  this  war.  Gentlemen,  you 
do  us  too  much  honor !  If  it  be  so,  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it ;  for  in  my  heart,  as  an  American,  I  believe 
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i\\\n  year  the  most  glorious  of  the  Republic  since  '76- 
The  North,  craven  and  contented  until  now,  like  Mam- 
mon, saw  nothing  even  in  heaven  but  the  goklen  pave- 
ment; to-duy  alie  throws  off  her  chains.  We  have  a 
North,  as  Daniel  Webster  said*  This  is  no  epoch  for 
nations  to  blush  at-  England  might  blush  in  1620,  when 
Enghslmien  trembled  at  a  fooVs  frown,  and  were  silent 
when  James  forbade  them  to  think  ;  but  not  m  164U, 
when  an  outraged  people  cut  off  bis  son's  bead.  Massa- 
chusetts might  Jiave  bJushed  a  year  or  two  kgo,  when  an 
insolent  Virginian,  standing  on  Bimker  HiJI,  insulted  the 
Commonwealth,  and  then  (Iragged  ber  citizens  to  Wash- 
ington to  tell  what  they  knew  about  John  Brown  ;  but 
she  has  no  reason  to  blush  to-day,  when  she  holds  that 
same  impudent  Senator  an  acknowledged  felon  in  her 
prison-fort.  In  my  view,  the  bloodiest  war  ever  waged 
is  infinitely  better  than  the  happiest  slavery  which  ever 
fattened  men  into  obedience.  And  yet  I  love  peace. 
But  it  is  real  peace ;  not  peace  such  as  we  have  had ; 
not  peace  that  meant  lynch-law  hi  the  Carolinas  and  mob- 
law  in  New  York;  not  peace  that  meant  chains  around 
Boston  Court-House,  a  gag  on  the  Hps  of  statesmen,  and 
the  slave  sobbing  himself  to  sleep  in  curses*  No  more 
such  peace  for  me ;  no  peace  that  is  not  bom  of  justice^ 
and  does  not  recognise  the  rights  of  every  race  and  every 
man. 

Some  men  say  they  would  view  this  war  as  white  men, 
I  condescend  to  no  such  narrowness*  I  view  it  as  an 
American  citizen,  proud  to  be  the  citizen  of  an  empire 
that  knows  neither  black  nor  white,  neither  Saxon  nor 
Indian,  but  holds  an  equal  sceptre  over  alb  [Loud 
cheers.]  If  I  am  to  lore  my  country,  it  must  be  lovable  ; 
if  I  am  to  honor  it,  it  must  b^  worthy  of  respect.  What 
is  the  function  God  gives  us,  —  what  is  the  breadth  of  re- 
sponsibility he  lays  upon  us  ?     An  empire,  the  bfiTO^  *5ii 
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rfurpncer  cvwy uica, eiwr 

k  cooHHitied,  if  m«  Ae  oalf,  dbea  Ae  ] 

and  all  ages  tend  with  iaeiiiiUe  ceftaalj  to  Aii 
vendt;  but  ke  fminfii  cwt^  a»  kirtptj  doesy  tUs  land  as  dw 
aormal  idiool  erf*  Ae  nadoiHy  kI  ligr  God  to  trj  the  cxperi- 
meni  dt  pofnalar  edncation  and  pofHdar  goiciiuacgt,  to 
leiiMyre  ti&e  ob^ades,  point  oat  Ae  dangers  fiad  die  beat 
wajf  encourage  the  Umid^  and  hasten  Ae  woild*s  pragreaa. 
Let  as  see  io  it,  thai  with  sndi  a  criaf  and  sach  a  past, 
neither  die  igDorance,  nor  the  hecdkasneas,  nor  the  cow- 
ardice of  Americans  forfeita  this  Ugh  honor^  woo  tar  ns  faj 
the  tods  of  two  gmeiations,  giren  to  ns  lijr  the  M«'*«»"g  of 
Proridence.  It  is  as  a  dtiaen  of  die  len£ng  State  of  this 
Western  continent,  Tast  in  territorr,  and  jet  its  tcnitorjr 
nothing  when  cooqiared  with  the  grandeor  of  its  past  and 
die  nugesty  of  its  fntore,  —  it  is  as  sodi  a  dtiaen  diat  I 
wish,  for  one,  to  find  oat  mj  da^,  express  as  an  hidi- 
yidnal  my  opinion,  and  aid  therdiy  die  Cabinet  in  doing 
its  dotjr  onder  rach  responsibilitj.  It  does  not  lie  in  one 
man  to  rain  as,  nor  in  one  man  to  ssre  ns,  nor  in  a  doaen. 
It  lies  in  the  twentjr  millions,  in  the  diirtj  millions,  of 
tfairty-foor  States. 

Now  bow  do  we  stand?  In  a  war, — not  only  that, 
bat  a  terrific  war,  —  not  a  war  qirang  firom  the  caprice 
of  a  woDian,  the  spite  of  a  priest,  the  flickering  amUtion 
of  a  prince,  as  wars  asoall  j  have ;  bat  a  war  mevitable ; 
in  one  sense,  nobody's  fiinlt ;  the  ineiribiMe  result  of  past" 
training,  the  conflict  of  ideas,  millions  of  people  grappling 
each  other's  throats,  eveiy  soldier  in  each  camp  certain 
that  he  is  fighting  for  an  idea  which  holds  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  —  every  drop  of  his  blood  in  earnest.  Such 
a  war  finds  no  parallel  nearer  than  that  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Huguenot  of  France,  or  that  of  Aristocrat  and 
Republican  in  1790,  or  of  Cromwell  and  the  Irish,  when 
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Tictory  meant  extermination.  Such  is  our  war.  I  look 
upon  it  as  the  commencement  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  disguised  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of 
America.  Ton  are  to  say  to-day  whether  it  shall  last  ten 
years  or  seventy,  as  it  usually  has  done.  It  resembles 
closely  that  struggle  between  aristocrat  and  democrat 
which  began  in  France  in  1789,  and  continues  still. 
While  it  lasts,  it  will  have  the  same  effect  on  the  nation 
as  that  war  between  blind  loyalty,  represented  by  the 
Stuart  family,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, which  lasted  from  1660  to  1760,  and  kept  England 
a  second-rate  power  almost  all  that  century. 

Such  is  the  era  on  which  you  are  entering.  I  will  not 
speak  of  war  in  itself,  —  I  have  no  time  ;  I  will  not  say, 
with  Napoleon,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  barbarians ;  I  will 
not  say  that  it  is  good.  It  is  better  than  the  past.  A 
thing  may  be  better^  and  yet  not  goad.  This  war  is  better 
than  the  past,  but  there  is  not  an  element  of  good  in  it. 
I  mean,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we  might  not  have 
gotten  better,  ftdler,  and  more  perfectly  in  other  ways. 
And  yet  it  is  better  than  the  craven  past,  infinitely  better 
than  a  peace  which  had  pride  for  its  father  and  subser- 
viency for  its  mother.  Neither  will  I  speak  of  the  cost  of 
war,  although  you  know  that  we  never  shall  get  out  of  this 
one  without  a  debt  of  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  For  if  the  prevalent  theory  prove  correct, 
end  the  country  comes  together  again  on  anything  like  the 
old  basis,  we  pay  Jeff  Davis's  debts  as  well  as  our  own. 
Neither  will  I  remind  you  that  debt  is  the  fatal  disease  of 
republics,  the  first  thing  and  the  mightiest  to  underinine 
government  and  corrupt  the  people.  The  great  debt  of 
En«j^land  has  kept  her  back  in  civil  progress  at  least  a 
hundred  years.  Neither  will  I  remind  you  that,  when  we 
go  out  of  this  war,  we  go  out  with  an  immense  disijantled 
ai'my,  an  intense  military  spirit  embodied  in  two  thirds  of 
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a  million  of  soldiers,  the  froitftd,  the  inevitable  source 
of  fresh  debts  and  new  wars.  I  pass  by  all  that ;  yet  lying 
within  those  causes  are  things  enough  to  make  the  most 
sanguine  fnends  of  free  institutions  tremble  for  our  future. 
I  pass  those  by.  But  let  me  remind  you  of  another  ten- 
dency of  the  time.  You  know,  for  instance,  that  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus^  by  which  government  is  bound  to  render 
a  reason  to  the  judiciary  before  it  lays  its  hands  upon  a 
citizen,  has  been  called  the  high- water  mark  of  English  lib- 
erty. Jefferson,  in  his  calm  moments,  dreaded  the  power 
to  suspend  it  in  any  emergency  whatever,  and  wished  to 
have  it  in  "  eternal  and  unremitting  force."  The  present 
Napoleon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  English  Constitution,  calls 
it  the  gem  of  English  institutions.  Lieber  says  that  habeas 
carpus^  free  meetings  like  this,  and  a  free  press,  are  the 
three  elements  which  distinguish  liberty  from  despotism. 
All  that  Saxon  blood  has  gained  in  the  battles  and  toils  of 
two  hundred  years  are  these  three  things.  But  to-day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  every  one  of  them — habeas  carpus^  the 
right  of  free  meeting,  and  a  free  press  —  is  annihilated  in 
every  square  mile  of  the  Republic.  •  We  live  to-day, 
every  one  of  us,  under  martial  law.  The  Secretary  of 
State  puts  into  his  bastile,  with  a  warrant  as  irresponsible 
as  that  of  Louis,  any  man  whom  he  pleases.  And  you 
know  that  neither  press  nor  lips  may  venture  to  arraign 
the  government  without  being  silenced.  At  this  moment 
one  thousand  men,  at  least,  are  ^^bastiled"  by  an  authority 
as  despotic  as  that  of  Louis,  —  three  times  as  many  as 
Eldon  and  Greorge  III.  seized  when  they  trembled  for  his 
throne.  Mark  me,  I  am  not  complaining.  I  do  not  say 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to  do  anything  to  save 
the  ship.  [Applause.]  It  is  necessary  to  throw  every- 
thing overboard  in  order  that  we  may  float.  It  is  a  mere 
question  whether  you  prefer  the  despotism  of  Washington 
or  that  of  Richmond.    I  prefer  that  of  Washington.  [Loud 
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Dem-icratic  into  ox5stx^not\  V\\r  iho  Tun!  h^«%*  x\«  H\>^ 
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tolerate  them  as  neiitnilM.  Now  I  am  mil  rHiifi^n^ in  11141 
the  moment,  I  ran  parallel  it  entirely.  It  in  ilu-  muhh 
position  that  Kn^land  lielil  in  the  tiinnrt  of  Mlilitii  uml  l'..\, 
when  Ilolerofl  and  Montgomery,  lln*  |iih*(,  lluriii-  l.i.ili- 
and  Frost  and  Hardy,  went  into  dun^'i'iiim,  imdii  l.nxr- 
which  Pitt  executed  and  Hurki*  pniini'd,  1illl«•^  win  n  I... 
said  he  despainirl  of  Kuf^linli  liJHfrty  Imh  Int  iln-  |Mnvi  ,  .,1 
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Understand  me,  I  do  not  complain  of  this  state  of 
lliings  ;  bat  it  is  momentous.  I  only  ask  yon,  that  out  of 
this  peril  you  be  sure  to  get  something  worthy  of  the  crisis 
through  which  you  have  passed.  No  government  of  free 
make  could  stand  three  such  trials  as  this.  I  only  paint 
you  the  picture,  in  order,  liVe  Hotspur,  to  say :  "  Out  of 
this  nettle,  danger,  be  you  right  eminently  sure  that  yon 
pluck  the  flower,  safety."  [Applause.]  Standing  in 
such  a  crisis,  certainly  it  commands  us  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  find  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and  that  now, 
once  for  all,  we  should  put  it  beyond  the  possibili^  of 
troubling  our  peace  again.  We  cannot  afford,  as  Repub- 
licans, to  run  that  risk.  The  vessel  of  state, — her  tim* 
bers  are  strained  beyond  almost  the  possibility  of  surviving. 
The  tempest  is  one  which  it  demands  the  wariest  pilot  to 
outlive.  We  cannot  afford,  thus  warned,  to  omit  anything 
which  can  save  this  ship  of  state  from  a  second  danger  of 
the  kind. 

What  shall  we  do  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  comes 
partly  from  what  we  think  has  •been  the  cause  of  this  con- 
vulsion. Some  men  think  —  some  of  your  editors  think 
—  many  of  ours,  too  —  that  this  war  is  nothing  but  the 
disappointment  of  one  or  two  thousand  angered  politicians, 
who  have  persuaded  eight  millions  of  Southerners,  against 
their  convictions,  to  take  up  arms  and  rush  to  the  battle- 
field ; — no  great  compliment  to  Southern  sense  I  [Laugh- 
ter.] They  think  that,  if  the  Federal  army  could  only 
appear  in  the  midst  of  this  demented  mass,  the  eight 
millions  will  find  out  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that 
they  have  got  souls  of  their  own,  tell  us  so,  and  then  we 
shall  all  be  piloted  back,  float  back,  drift  back  into  the 
good  old  times  of  Franklin  Pierce  and  James  Buchanan. 
[Laughter.]  There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  that.  I 
believe  that  if,  a  year  ago,  when  the  thing  first  showed 
itself,  Jefferson  Davis  and  Toombs  and  Keitt  and  Wise» 
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and  the  rest,  had  been  hung  for  traitors  at  Washington, 
and  a  coaple  of  frigates  anchored  at  Charleston,  another 
couple  in  Savannah,  and  half  a  dozen  in  New  Orleans, 
with  orders  to  shell  those  cities  on  the  first  note  of  resist- 
ance, there  never  wonld  have  been  this  outbreak  [ap- 
plause], or  it  would  have  been  postponed  at  least  a  dozen 
years ;  and  if  that  interval  had  been  used  to  get  rid  of 
slavery,  we  never  should  have  heard  of  the  convulsion. 
But  you  know  we  bad  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  what?  Why,  the  amazed  North  has  been 
summoned  by  every  defeat  and  every  success,  from  its 
workshops  and  its  factories,  to  gaze  with  wide^pened  eyes 
at  the  lurid  heavens,  until  at  last,  divided,  bewildered, 
confounded,  as  this  twenty  millions  were,  we  have  all  of  us 
frised  into  one  idea,  that  the  Union  meant  justice,  —  shall 
mean  justice,  —  owns  down  to  the  Gulf,  and  we  will  have 
it.  [Applause.]  What  has  taken  place  meanwhile  at  the 
South  ?  Why,  the  same  thing.  The  divided,  bewildered 
South  has  been  summoned  also  out  of  her  divisions  by 
every  success  and  every  defeat  (and  she  has  had  more  of 
the  first  than  we  have},  and  the  consequence  is,  that  she 
too  is  fused  into  a  swelUng  sea  of  State  pride,  hate  of 
the  North, — 

<<  Unoonqoerable  will, 
And  Btndj  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  ooorage  never  to  sabmit  nor  yield." 

She  is  in  earnest,  every  man,  and  she  is  as  unanimous 
as  the  Colonies  were  in  the  Revolution.  In  fact,  the  South 
recognizes  more  intelligibly  than  we  do  the  necessities  of 
her  position.  I  do  not  consider  this  a  secession.  It  is  no 
secession.  I  agree  with  Bishop-General  Polk,  —  it  is  a 
conspiracy,  not  a  secession.  There  is  no  wish,  no  inten- 
tion to  go  peaceably  and  permanently  off.  It  is  a  con- 
8i)ira('y  to  make  the  government  do  the  will  and  ac('ei)t 
the  policy  of  the   slaveholders.     Its  root  is  at  the  South, 
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bat  it  has  many  a  branch  in  Wall  Street  and  in  State 
Street.  [Cheers.]  It  is  a  conspiracj,  and  on  the  one 
side  is  every  man  who  still  thinks  that  he  that  steals  his 
brother  is  a  gentleman,  and  he  that  makes  his  living  is  not. 
[Applause.]  It  is  the  aristocratic  element  which  survived 
the  Constitution,  which  our  fathers  thought  could  be  safely 
left  under  it,  and  the  South  to-day  is  forced  into  this  war 
by  the  natural  growth  of  the  antagonistic  principle.  Tou 
may  pledge  whatever  submission  and  patience  of  Southern 
institutions  you  please,  it  is  not  enough.  South  Carolina 
said  to  Massachusetts  in  1885,  when  Edward  Everett  was 
Governor,  "Abolish  free  speech,  —  it  is  a  nuisance." 
She  is  right, — fit>m  her  stand-point  it  is.  [Laughter.] 
That  is,  it  is  not  possible  to  preserve  the  quiet  of  South 
Carolina  consistently  with  free  speech  ;  but  you  know  the 
story  Sir  Walter  Scott  told  of  the  Scotch  laird,  who  said 
to  his  old  butler,  "  Jock,  you  and  I  can't  live  under  this 
roof."  **And  where  does  your  honor  think  of  going?" 
So  free  speech  says  to  South  Carolina  to-day.  Now  I  say 
you  may  pledge,  compromise,  guarantee  what  you  please. 
The  South  well  knows  that  it  is  not  your  purpose,  —  it  is 
your  character  she  dreads.  It  is  the  nature  of  Northern 
institutions,  the  perilous  freedom  of  discussion,  the  flavor 
of  our  ideas,  the  sight  of  our  growth,  the  very  neighbor- 
hood of  such  States,  that  constitutes  the  danger.  It  is 
like  the  two  vases  launched  on  the  stormy  sea.  The  iron 
said  to  the  crockery,  "  I  won't  come  near  you."  "  Thank 
you,"  said  the  weaker  vessel;  "there  is  just  as  much 
danger  in  my  coming  near  you."  This  the  South  feels ; 
hence  her  determination ;  hence,  indeed,  the  imperious 
necessity  that  she  should  rule  and  shape  our  government, 
or  of  sailing  out  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  plans  to 
take  possession  of  the  North,  and  choose  our  Northern 
-  Mayors ;  though  she  has  done  that  in  Boston  for  the  last 

i  dozen  years,  and  here  till  this  fall.     But  she  conspires  and 
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amis  Id  ooDtrol  just  so  much  of  our  policy,  tnidi\  officoai 
presses,  pulpits,  dties,  as  is  sufficient  to  insure  tlie  unilis- 
tuibed  existence  of  slavery.  She  conspires  with  tho  full 
intent  so  to  mould  this  government  as  to  keep  it  what  it  has 
been  for  thirty  years,  according  to  John  Quincy  Adnni^, 

—  a  plot  for  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  sltivory. 
As  the  world  advances,  fresh  guaranties  are  domaixliMl, 
The  nineteenth  century  requires  stenior  gags  tl)ai)  tho 
eighteenth.  Often  as  the  peace  of  Virginia  is  in  dun)X^MS 
you  must  be  willing  that  a  Virginia  Mason  slmll  drag  your 
citizens  to  Washington,  and  imprison  them  at  hia  ploanim^ 
So  long  as  Carolina  needs  it,  you  must  submit  Umt  ytmr 
ships  be  searched  for  dangerous  passengem,  and  evory 
Northern  man  lynched.  No  more  Kansas  reboUiouH,  It 
is  a  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  Aristoorary  inul 
Democracy,  which  shall  hold  this  hdt  qf  the  cantinniL  You 
may  live  here,  New  York  men,  but  it  must  bo  in  subniisi- 
sion  to  such  rules  as  the  quiet  of  Carolina  requires.  TImt 
is  the  meaning  of  the  ofl-repeated  threat  to  call  tho  roll  of 
one's  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  dictate  peace  in  Fanimil 
Hall.  Now,  in  that  fight,  I  go  for  tho  Northi  — =  fur  tliti 
Union. 

In  order  to  make  out  this  theory  of  **  lrreprefiiill)ltii  1*011 
flict,"  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  eye^ry  HmtU^m^v 
hates  every  Northerner  (as  tho  AUantia  Monihif/ miivi^)t 
But  this  much  is  true :  some  three  hundred  thmiNatMl  sJMVu? 
holders  at  the  South,  holding  two  thousand  millions  mC  t^u-^ 
called  property  in  their  ImndM,  controllItiK  the  bliU'ks,  mimI 
befooling  the  »cvc»n  millions  of  poor  w1iIu*h  Into  \h'Ui^  rlu  ir 
tools,  —  into  btilitivin^  that  tli<*ir  iiit<'n*?5l  ia  ojiposrd  in  miii>, 

—  this  ordur  of  nohl<*h,  thi**  privih'tf*''!  <'hi>."i,  hua  jnt  n  uliK: 
for  forty  years  to  kiMtp  th<*  ^ov<fnirtM'nt  in  «lrcji«l,  ihi  LiU 
terms  by  threatenin;^  dUnnhni,  hriiipr  n^  i'»  ii>  vt  i-t  •! 
least  twice,  and  now  almojst  t/>  hrcik  ih*-  I  mon  jn  jik  .  .  > 
A    power    thus  (:onsohMat<i(l,    whirh    ha^   *  M-ht|   mmuI) 
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years,  setting  up  and  palling  down  parties,  controlling  the 
policy  of  the  goremment,  and  changing  oar  religion,  and 
is  emboldened  by  nniform  snccess,  will  not  burst  like  a 
bubble  in  an  hour.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  is  safe 
to  speak  of  it  as  the  South  ;*no  other  South  exists,  or  will 
exist,  till  our  policy  develops  it  into  being.  This  is  what 
I  mean.  An  aristocracy  rooted  in  wealth,  with  its  net- 
work spread  over  all  social  life,  its  poiscm  penetrating 
every  fibre  of  society,  is  the  hardest  possible  evil  to  de- 
stroy. Its  one  influence,  Fashion,  is  often  able  to  mock 
at  Religion,  Trade,  Literature,  and  Politics  combined. 
One  hsif  the  reason  why  Washington  has  been  and  is  in 
peril,  —  why  every  move  is  revealed  and  checkmated,  — 
is  that  your  President  is  unfashionable,  and  Mrs.  Jetknoa 
Davis  is  not.  Unseen  chains  are  sometimes  stronger  than 
those  of  iron,  and  heavier  than  those  of  gold. 

It  is  not  in  the  plots,  it  is  in  the  inevitable  character  of 
the  Northern  States,  that  the  South  sees  her  danger.  And 
the  struggle  is  between  these  two  ideas.  Our  fathers,  as 
I  said,  thought  they  could  safely  be  lefl,  one  to  outgrow  the 
other.  They  took  gunpowder  and  a  lighted  match,  forced 
them  into  a  stalwart  cannon,  screwed  down  the  muzzle, 
and  thought  they  could  secure  peace.  But  it  has  resulted 
differently ;  their  cannon  has  exploded,  and  we  stand  among 
fragments. 

Now  some  Republicans  and  some  Democrats — not  But- 
ler and  Bryant  and  Cochrane  and  Cameron,  not  Boutwell 
and  Bancroft  and  Dickinson,  and  others  —  but  the  old  set 
—  the  old  set  say  to  the  Republicans,  ^^  Lay  the  pieces  care- 
fully together  in  their  places ;  put  the  gunpowder  and  the 
match  in  again,  say  the  Constitution  backward  instead  of 
your  prayers,  and  there  will  never  be  another  rebellion  1  '* 
I  doubt  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  like  causes  will  produce 
like  effects.  If  the  reason  of  the  war  is  because  we  are 
two  nations,  then  the  cure  must  be  to  make  us  one  nation^ 
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to  remoTe  tbat  cause  which  divides  us,  to  make  our  insti- 
tutions homogeneous.  Jf  it  were  possible  to  subjugate  the 
South,  and  leave  slavery  just  as  it  is,  where  is  the  security 
that  we  should  not  have  another  war  in  ten  years  ?  In- 
deed, such  a  course  invites  another  war,  whenever  dema- 
gogues please.  I  believe  the  policy  of  reconstruction  is 
impossible.  And  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  the  great- 
est mistake  that  Northern  men  could  commit.  [Cheers.] 
I  win  not  stop  to  remind  you  that,  standing  as  we  do  to- 
day, with  the  full  constitutional  right  to  abolish  slavery,  — - 
a  right  Southern  treason  has  just  given  us,  —  a  right,  the 
use  of  which  is  enjoined  by  the  sternest  necessity,  —  if, 
aflber  that,  the  North  goes  back  to  the  Constitution  of  '89, 
she  assumes,  a  second  time,  afresh,  unnecessarily,  a  crimi- 
nal responsibility  for  slavery.  Hereafter  no  old  excuse 
will  avail  us.  A  second  time,  with  open  eyes,  against  our 
highest  interest,  we  clasp  bloody  hands  with  tyrants  to 
uphold  an  acknowledged  sin,  whose  fell  evil  we  have  fully 
proved. 

But  that  aside,  peace  with  an  unchanged  Constitution 
would  leave  us  to  stand  like  Mexico.  States  married,  not 
matched ;  chdned  toge^er,  not  melted  into  one  ;  foreign 
nations  aware  of  our  hostility,  and  interfering  to  embroili 
rob,  and  control  us.  We  should  be  what  Greece  was 
under  the  intrigues  of  Philip,  and  Germany  when  Louis 
XIV.  was  in  fact  her  dictator.  We  may  see  our  likeness 
in  Austria,  every  firetftil  province  an  addition  of  weakness ; 
in  Italy,  twenty  years  ago,  a  leash  of  angry  hounds.  A 
Union  with  unwilling  and  subjugated  States,  smarting 
with  defeat,  and  yet  holding  the  powerful  and  (hm^eroiin 
element  of  slavery  in  it,  and  an  army  disbanded  into 
laborers,  food  for  constant  disturbance,  would  be  a  sUind- 
ing  invitation  to  France  and  England  to  insult  and  dictate, 
to  thwart  our  policy,  demand  changes  in  our  laws,  and 
trample  on  us  continually. 
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Reconstruction  is  bnt  another  name  for  the  sobmission 
.of  the  North.  It  is  her  subjection  under  a  mask.  It  is 
nothing  but  the  confession  of  defeat.  Every  merchant,  in 
such  a  case,  puts  everything  he  has  at  the  bidding  of  W^ 
fall  and  Toombs  in  every  cross-road  bar-room  at  the 
South.  For,  you  see,  never  till  now  did  anybody  but  a 
few  Abolitionists  believe  that  this  nation  could  be  mar- 
shalled one  section  against  the  other  in  arms.  But  the 
secret  is  out.  The  weak  point  is  discovered.  Why  does 
the  London  press  lecture  us  like  a  schoolmaster  his  seven- 
year-old  boy  ?  Why  does  England  use  a  tone  such  as 
she  has  not  used  for  half  a  century  to  any  power  ?  Be- 
cause she  knows  us  as  she  knows  Mexico,  as  all  Europe 
knows  Austria,  —  that  we  have  the  cancer  concealed  in 
our  very  vitals.  Slavery,  left  where  it  is,  after  having 
created  such  a  war  as  this,  would  leave  our  commerce  and 
all  our  foreign  relations  at  the  mercy  of  any  Eeitt,  Wig- 
fall,  Wise,  or  Toombs.  Any  demagogue  has  only  to  star 
up  a  proslavery  crusade,  point  back  to  the  safe  experiment 
of  1861,  and  lash  the  passions  of  the  aristocrats,  to  cover 
the  sea  with  privateers,  put  in  jeopardy  the  trade  of 
twenty  States,  plunge  the  country  into  millions  of  debt, 
send  our  stocks  down  fifty  per  cent,  and  cost  thousands 
of  lives.  Reconstruction  is  but  making  chronic  what  now 
is  transient.  What  that  is,  this  week  shows.  What  tliat 
is,  we  learn  from  the  tone  England  dares  to  assume 
toward  this  divided  repubUc.  I  do  not  believe  recon- 
struction possible.  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Cabinet  intend  it. 
True,  I  should  care  little  if  they  did,  since  I  believe  the 
administration  can  no  more  resist  the  progress  of  events, . 
than  a  spear  of  grass  can  retard  the  step  of  an  avalanche. 
But  if  they  do,  allow  me  to  say,  for  one,  that  every  dollar 
spent  in  tliia  war  is  worse  than  wasted,  every  life  lost  is  a 
public  murder,  and  that  any  statesman  who  leads  these 
States  back  to  reconstruction  will  be  damned  to  an  infamy 
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compared  with  which  Arnold  was  a  saint  and  Jujucs  Bu- 
chanan a  public  bentfiictor.  [Slight  di.sturbiUico  in  tho 
rear  part  of  the  hall ;  cries  of  "  t*ut  him  out  I  *'  etc.  |  Nis 
do  not  pat  him  out ;  his  is  the  vwry  uiind  1  w Uh  to  rciuh. 
I  said  reconstruction  is  not  potwible.  I  do  not  believe  it  U, 
For  this  reason ;  the  moment  these  States  begin  t\»  a)»|Kiai' 
victorious  the  moment  oar  armies  do  anything  that 
e\'inces  final  success,  the  wily  »tatesmauahi|)  and  uncon- 
querable  hate  of  the  South  will  write  ^^  Kumni'i|»utiou  "  ou 
her  banner,  and  welcome  the  protectorate  of  a  Kui'i>puuu 
power.  And  if  you  n^id  the  Kurttpean  {laiters  of  to-day, 
you  need  not  doubt  that  she  will  liuve  it.  Intelligent 
men  agree  that  the  North  HtuniU  Lfc*tter  with  I'alnierbtun 
for  minister,  than  she  would  with  any  minister  likely  to 
succeed  him.  An<l  who  is  Pahnerriton?  While  he  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  from  1K4H  to  IHril,  the  liritihh  press 
ridiculed  every  effort  of  the  French  ltepuljlicun&i  — 
sneered  ^t  Cavaignac:  and  Ledru  Uollin,  Laniurlinti  and 
Hugo,  —  while  they  cheered  Na|Hileon  on  to  hia  n&nipa- 
tion ;  and  Lord  Norinanby,  then  Minister  at  Pai  i»,  early 
in  December,  while  Na|f<ile<m*s  hand  was  still  wet  with 
the  best  Mood  'if  Fraiure,  congratulated  the  diih\Hil  on  lii:i 
Yi*:t/>ry  over  the  It<'ds,  npplying  tii  the  frieudb  of  l^iU^i  ly 
iiih  won^t  epithet  that  an  KngliAhiuan  knowr*.  'riiib  Lr-t 
'.•i;:r«A;:«r  loist  Faluieri^ton  hih  jJa^X' ;  but  he  rules  lo-dit; ,  — 
tiiougL  rebuked,  not  changed. 

1'ije  vajue  iA'  the  Kiigllbh  news  this  week  is  tlie  indi(  a- 
Ti  •!   «/  rii'r  jia:i',»nV  inhA.     No  oiie  double  now,  tljat.  -jjohi'! 
..    ^     .:•    .-..v    ;....  .  J.:.^..;-.   ..•...■.   ;,..,. 


:■  ':i  ■•.  :.':••.  If ' 
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only  the  liberal  middle  classes  really  sympathize  with 
When  the  two  other  classes  are  divided,  this  middle 
rules.     But  now  Herod  and  PiJate  are  agreed.     The  an**J 
tocrat,  who  n&ualty  despises  a  trader,  whetlier  of  Manchester  j 
or  Liverpool,  as  the  South  does  a  negro,  now  is  Secession-  ] 
ist  from  sympathy,  as  the  trader  is  from  interest*     Such| 
a  union  no  middle  class  can  checkmate.     The  only  danger  I 
of  war  with  England  is,  that,  as  soon  as  England  declan^^^ 
war  with  us,  she  would  recognize  the  Southern  Coofed^i 
eracy  immediately,  just  as  she  stands^  slavery  and  all,  as  m\ 
military  measure.     A  a  such,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  thai 
smoke  of  war,  the  English  people,  all  of  them,  would  allow « 
such  a  recognition  even  of  a  slave  holding  empim.      War  ^ 
with  England  insures  disunion.     When  England  declares 
war,  she  gives  slavery  a  fresh  lease  of  fifty  years.      Even 
if  we  have  no  war  with  England,  let  another  eight  or  ten 
months  be  as  little  successful  as  the  last,  and  Europe  will 
acknowledge  the  Southern  Confederacy,  slavery,  and  all, 
as  a  matter  of  course.      Fm-ther,   any  approach   toward 
victory  on  our  part,  without  freeing  the  slave,  gives  him 
free  to  Davis.     So  far,  the  South  is  sure  to  succeed,  either 
by  victory  or  defeat,  unless  we  anticipate  her.     Indeed, 
the  only  way,  the  only  sure  way,  to  break  this  Union,  is 
to  try  to  save  it  by  protecting  slavery.     "  Every  moment 
lost,"  as  Napoleon  said,  "  is  an  opportunity  for  misfortune." 
Unless  we  emancipate  the  slave,  we  shall  never  conquer 
the  South  without  her  trying  emancipation.     Every  South- 
erner, from  Toombs  up  to  Fremont,  has  acknowledged  it. 
Do  you  suppose  that  Davis  and  Beauregard,  and  the  rest, 
mean  to  be  exiles,  wandering  contemned  in  every  great 
city  of  Europe,  in  order  that  they  may  maintain  slaver}^ 
and  the  Constitution  of  '89?     They,   like  ourselves,  will 
til  row   everything  overboard  before   they  will  submit  to 
defeat,  —  defeat  from  Yankees.     I  do  not  believe,  there- 
fore, that  reconciliation  is  possible,  nor  do  I  believe  the 
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Cabinet  have  any  such  hopes.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
^'iiere  you  will  find  the  evidence  of  an^  purpose  in  the 
adniinistra-tion  at  Washington*  [Hisses,  cheers,  and  laugh- 
ter.] If  we  look  to  the  West,  ii*  we  look  to  the  Potomac, 
what  h  the  pohcy?  If,  on  the  Potomac,  with  the  aid  of 
twenty  Governors^  you  assemhle  an  army,  and  do  notliing 
but  return  fugitive  slaves,  that  prtn'es  you  competent  and 
efficienL  If,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  unaided,  the 
magic  of  your  presence  snmmons  an  army  into  existence, 
and  you  di'ive  your  enemy  before  you  a  hundi^ed  miles 
farther  than  your  second  in  command  thought  it  possible 
for  you  to  advance,  that  proves  you  incompetent,  and 
entitles  your  second  in  command  to  succeed  you*  [Tre- 
mendous applause,  and  thi^ee  cheei^  for  Fremont.] 

Looking  in  another  direction,  you  see  the  government 
announcing  a  policy  in  South  Carolina.  What  is  it? 
Well,  Mr.  Secretary  Cameron  says  to  the  general  in 
command  there  :  "  You  are  to  welcome  into  your  camp  all 
comers ;  you  are  to  organize  them  into  squads  and  com- 
panies;  use  them  m\y  way  you  please  ;< — but  there  is  to 
be  no  general  arming,"  Tiiat  is  a  very  significant  excep- 
tion. The  hint  is  broad  enough  for  the  dullest  brain. 
In  one  of  Charles  Readers  novels,  the  heroitie  flies  away 
to  hide  from  the  hero,  announcing  that  sho  never  shall 
see  him  again.  Her  letter  say* ;  "  I  will  never  see  you 
af^ain,  David.  You,  of  course,  won't  come  to  see  me 
at  my  old  nurse's  dear  littJe  cottage  [laughter],  be- 
tween eleven  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon, 
hecause  I  aha'n^t  see  you."  [Laughter.]  So  Mr.  Cam- 
eron says  there  is  to  be  no  general  arming,  but  I  suppose 
there  is  to  be  a  very  particular  arming.  [Laughter,]  But 
he  goes  on  to  add:  **This  is  no  greater  interference  with 
the  institutions  of  South  Carolina  than  is  necessary, — 
than  the  war  will  cure." '  Does  he  mean  he  will  give  the 
slaves  back  when  the  war  is  over  ?  I  don't  know.  All  I 
m 
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know  is,  that  the  Port  Rojal  expedition  proved  one  things 
—  it  laid  forcTer  that  ghost  of  an  argument,  that  the  hiacks  * 
loved    their   masters,  —  it   settled   forever   the    qtiestion 
whether  the  blacks  were  with  us  or  with  the  South.     My  1 
opinion  is,  that  the  blacks  are  the  key  of  our  position,      [A  1 
Voice,  "  That  is  it-"]     He  that  gets  them  wins,  and  hsi 
that   loses   them   goes   to   the  \  alL     [Applause,]     Portf 
Royal  settled  one  thing,  —  the  W  icka  are  with  us,  and  noil 
with  the  South,     At  present  they  are  the  only  UnioimtA» 
I  know  nothing  more  touching  in  history,  nothing  tjiat 
will  immortalize  and  poetry  dwell  upon  more  fondly* — 1 
know  no  tribute  to  the  Stars  and  Stripea  more  impresaivia 
than  that  incident  of  the  blacks  coming  to  the  water-^ida 
with  their  little  bundles,  in  that  simple  faith  which  h^ 
endured  through  the  lon^  night  of  so  many  bitter  years. 
They  preferred  to  be  shot  rather  than  driven   from   the 
siglit  of  that  banner  they  had  so  long  prayed  to  see.      And 
if  that  was  the  result  wjien  nothing  but  General  Sherman's 
equivocal  proclamation  was  landed  on  the  Carohnas,  what 
should  we  have  seen  if  there  had  been  eighteen  thousand 
veterans  with  Fremont,  the  statesman-soldier  of  this  war, 
at  their  head  [loud  applause],  and  over  them  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  gorgeous  with  the  motto,  "  Freedom  for  all  ! 
freedom  forever!"     If  that  had  gone  before  them,  in  my 
opinion  they  would  have  marched  across  the  Carolinas,  and 
joined  Brownlow  in  East  Tennessee.      [Applause.]      The 
bulwark  on  each  side  of  them  would  have  been  one  hun- 
dred thousand  grateful  blacks  ;  they  would  have  cut  this 
rebellion  in  halves,  and  while  our  fleets  fired  salutes  across 
New  Orleans,   Beauregard   would   have   been   ground    to 
powder  between   the   upper  millstone   of  McClelhin   and 
the  lower  of  a  quarter-milh'on  of  blacks  rising  to  greet  the 
Stars  and   Stripes.      [Great    cheering.]      McClellan   mav 
drill   a   better  army,  —  more    j)erfect    soldiers.      He    will 
never  marshal  a  stronger  force  than  those  grateful  thou- 
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sands.  That  is  the  waj  to  save  instirrection.  He  is  an 
enemy  to  civil  liberty,  the  worst  enemy  to  his  own  land» 
who  asks  for  such  delay  or  perversion  of  government 
policy  as  is  sure  to  result  in  insurrection.  Our  duty'is  to 
save  these  four  millions  of  blacks  fix)m  their  own  passions, 
fi-om  their  own  confusion,  and  eight  millions  of  whites 
from  the  consequences  of  it.  [**  Hear,  hear  1  "J  And  in 
order  to  do  it,  we  nineteen  millions  of  educated,  Christian 
Americans  are  not  to  wait  for  the  will  or  the  wisdom  of  »» 
single  man,— we  are  not  to  wait  for  Fremont  or  McClel- 
lan:  the  government  is  our  dictator.  It  might  do  for 
Rome,  a  herd  of  beggars  and  soldiers,  kept  quiet  only  by 
the  weight  of  despotism,  —  it  might  do  for  Rome,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger,  to  hurl  all  responsibility  into  the  hands 
of  a  dictator.  But  for  us,  educated,  thoughtful  men,  with 
institutions  modelled  and  matured  by  the  experience  of  two 
hundred  years,  —  it  is  not  for  us  to  evade  responsibility  by 
deferring  to  a  single  man.  I  demand  of  the  government  a 
policy.  I  demand  of  the  government  to  show  the  doubt- 
ing infidels  of  Europe  that  democracy  is  not  only  strong 
enough  for  the  trial,  but  that  she  breeds  men  with  brains 
large  enough  to  comprehend  the  hour,  and  wills  hot  enough 
to  fuse  the  purpose  of  nineteen  millions  of  people  into  one 
decisive  blow  for  safety  and  for  Union.  [Cheers.]  You 
will  ask  me  how  it  is  to  be  done.  I  would  have  it  done 
by  Congress.     We  have  the  power. 

When  Congress  declares  war,  says  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Congress  has  all  the  powers  incident  to  carrying  on  war.* 

♦  "  Sir,  in  tho  authority  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  uxir,  all  the  powers  incidental  to  war  are,  by  neces- 
sary implication,  conferred  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States 

There  are  two  classes  of  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  their  Congress  and  executive  government :  the  powers  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  time  of  peace  and  the  powers  incident  to  war.  That  the  powers  of 
peace  are  limited  by  provisions  within  the  bo<ly  of  the  Constitution  itself; 
but  that  the  powers  of  war  arc  limited  and  regulated  only  by  the  laws  and 
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It  is  not  an  nn constitutional  power^  —  it  is  a  power  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  ;  but  the  moment  it  comes  into 
play  it  rises  beyond  the  limit  of  constitutional  checks-  1 
know  it  is  a  grave  power,  this  trusting  the  govermnejit 
with  despotism^  But  what  is  the  use  of  gOTemment,  ex* 
cept  just  to  help  ns  in  critical  time-  ?  All  the  cheeks  and 
ingenuity  of  our  institutions  are  arranged  to  secure  for  ns 
men  wise  and  able  enough  to  be  usted  with  gniTe  pow- 
ers, —  bold  enough  to  use  them  -  len  the  times  require. 
Lancets  and  knives  are  dangerous  Instmmenta,  The  use 
of  surgeons  ia,  that,  when  lancets  are  needed,  somcbtKijr 
may  know  how  to  use  them,  and  save  life.  One  ^^at 
merit  of  democratic  institutions  b,  that,  resting  as  they 
must  on  educated  masse s»  the  government  may  safely  be 
trusted,  in  a  greut  emergency,  with  despotic  power^  with- 
out fear  of  harm,  or  of  wrecking  the  state.  No  other 
form  of  government  can  venture  such  confidence  without 

usages  of  nations,  and  are  subject  to  no  other  limitation I  do  not 

admit  that  there  is,  even  among  the  peace  powers  of  Congress,  no  such  au- 
tliority ;  but  in  war,  there  are  many  ways  by  which  Congress  not  only  hai^  the 
authority,  but  are  bound  to  interfere  with  the  instittdion  of  slavery  in  the  States. 

When  the  Southern  States  are  the  battle-field  between  Slavery  and 

Emancipation,  Congress  may  sustain  the  institution  by  war,  or  perhaps 
abolish  it  by  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  they  will  not  only  possess  the  constitu- 
tioual  power  so  to  interfere,  but  they  will  be  bound  in  duty  to  do  it,  by  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  the  Constitution  itself.  From  the  instant  the  slaveholding 
States  become  the  theatre  of  a  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  fn)m  tliat  instant 
the  uxir  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference  tcith  the  institution  of  slaven/  in 

every  uxiy  by  whicli  it  can  be  interfered  with With  a  call  to  keep  down 

slaves,  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civil  war,  comes  a  full  and  plenary  jwwer  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Senate  over  the  whole  sulijcct.  It  is  a  war  power. 
Whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion  or  a  war  of  insurrection,  Con<;res3  has 
power  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  must  carry  it  on,  aecordiiij:  to  the  laws  of 
war  :  and  by  the  laws  of  war  an  invaded  country  h.as  all  its  laws  and  muni 
cipal  institutions  surpt  by  the  Ixxird,  and  nuirtial  law  takes  the  platM*  of  them 
This  power  in  Congress  has,  perhaps,  never  been  called  into  exercise  under  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  —  Sj>ewh(s  of  John  Quinry  Adaim 
in  the  U.  S.  House  of  RepresetUativiS,  1836  -  1842. 
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risk  of  national  ruin.  IVnibtlrss  tlio  NNai*  |>v>\vt'r  1.-.  ii  \  n y 
grave  power;  so  are  some  onlinary  j>eaee  powers.  I  will 
not  cite  extreme  cases,  —  Louisiana  and  Texas.  We  ob- 
tained the  first  by  treaty,  tlie  second  by  joint  roHoIutiiaiM  s 
each  case  an  exercise  of  power  as  grave  and  dos|M>Uo  m 
the  abolition  of  slavery  would  be,  and,  unlike  that,  (Jainly 
nnconstitutional, — one  which  nothing  but  stem  nooewiity 
and  subsequent  acquiescence  by  the  nation  could  niuku 
valid.  Let  me  remind  you  that  seventy  yean*  practi(*u 
has  incorporated  it  as  a  principle  in  our  constitutional  kw, 
that  what  the  necessity  of  the  hour  demands,  and  tlie  con- 
tinued assent  of  the  people  ratifies,  is  law.  Slavery  lum 
established  that  rule.  We  might  surely  use  it  in  the  cauHu 
of  justice.  But  I  will  cite  an  unquestionable  precedent. 
It  was  a  grave  power,  in  1807,  in  time  of  peacH),  wht^n 
Congress  abolished  commerce ;  when,  by  the  embargo  of 
Jefferson,  no  ship  could  quit  New  York  or  Uoston,  and 
Congress  set  no  limit  to  the  prohibition.  It  annihiluU^d 
commerce.  New  England  asked,  ^^  Is  it  constitutional  ?  ** 
The  Supreme  Court  said,  ^^  Yes.''  New  England  sat  down 
and  starved.  Her  wharves 'were  worthless,  her  shi[Mi  rot* 
ted,  her  merchants  beggared*  She  asked  no  comfMsniMi* 
tion.  The  powers  of  Congress  carried  bankrufit^sy  from 
New  Haven  to  Portland ;  but  the  Supreme  C^mrt  sai^l^ 
^^  It  is  legal,"  and  New  England  bowed  her  hea/l.  W4» 
commend  the  same  cup  to  the  CaroHnas  to-day.  We  say 
to  them  that,  in  order  to  save  the  government,  tliere  r«> 
sides  somewhere  despotism.  It  is  in  tlie  war  powers  '/f 
Congress.  That  despotism  can  cliange  the  social  arrang<^- 
ments  of  the  Southern  States,  and  lias  a  riglit  U}  do  it. 
Every  man  of  you  who  speaks  of  tbe  emandpatiou  of  tlm 
negroes  allows  it  would  be  dbchim  if  it  were  ub^.  Y'/U 
allow  that,  when  it  is  a  military  necetMsity,  we  may  us«;  it. 
What  I  chum  is,  in  honor  of  our  institutionts,  tliat  we  ur^ 
Dot  pot  to   wait  for  the   wLbdom  or  the   courage  (A  a 
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general.  Our  fethers  left  us  with  no  snch  miserable  plan 
of  government.  They  gave  as  a  government  with  the 
power,  in  snch  times  as  these,  of  doing  something  that 
would  save  the  helm  of  state  in  the  hands  of  its  citiasena* 
[Cheers.]  We  could  cede  the  Carolinas ;  I  have  aome- 
times  wished  we  could  shovel  them  into  the  Atlantic. 
[Applause  and  laughter.]  We  can  cede  a  State.  We 
can  do  anything  for  the  time  being ;  and  no  theory  of  gov- 
ernment can  deny  its  power  to  make  the  most  unlimited 
change.  The  only  alternative  is  this :  Do  yon  prefer  the 
despotism  of  your  own  citizens  or  of  foreigners  ?  That  is 
the  only  question  in  war.  [Cheers.]  In  peace  no  man 
may  be  deprived  of  Ins  life  but  ^^  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land."  To  touch  life,  you  must 
have  a  grand  jury  to  present,  a  petit  jury  to  indict,  a  judge 
to  condemn,  and  a  sheriff  to  execute.  That  is  constitu- 
tional, the  necessary  and  invaluable  bulwark  of  liberty,  in 
peace.  But  in  war  the  government  bids  Sigel  shoot  Lee, 
and  the  German  is  at  once  grand  jury,  petit  jury,  judge, 
and  executioner.  That,  too,  is  constitutional,  necessary, 
and  invaluable,  protecting  a  nation's  rights  and  life. 

Now  this  government,  which  abolishes  my  right  of 
Kabetu  eorpue,  — which  strikes  down,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary, every  Saxon  bulwark  of  liberty,  —  which  proclaims 
martial  law,  and  holds  every  dollar  and  every  man  at  the 
will  of  the  Cabinet,  —  do  you  turn  round  and  tell  me  that 
this  same  government  has  no  rightful  power  to  break  the 
cobweb  —  it  is  but  a  cobweb  —  which  binds  a  slave  to 
his  master,  —  to  stretch  its  hands  across  the  Potomac,  and 
root  up  the  evil  which,  for  seventy  years,  has  troubled  its 
peace,  and  now  culminates  in  rebellion  ?  I  maintain, 
therefore,  the  power  of  the  government  itself  to  inaugu- 
rate such  a  policy ;  and  I  say,  in  order  to  save  the  Union, 
do  justice  to  the  black.     [Applause.] 

I  would  claim  of  Congress  —  in  the  exact  language  of 
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Adams,  of  the  ^^ governments^  —  a  solemn  act  abolishing 
slavery  throughout  the  Union,  securing  compensation  to 
loyal  slaveholders.  As  the  Constitution  forbids  the  States 
to  make  and  allow  nobles,  I  would  now,  by  equal  au- 
thority, forbid  them  to  make  slaves  or  allow  slaveholders. 
This  has  been  the  usual  course  at  such  times.  Nations, 
convulsed  and  broken  by  too  powerful  elements  or  insti- 
tutions, have  used  the  jGirst  moment  of  assured  power  — 
the  first  moment  that  they  clearly  saw  and  fully  appreci- 
ated the  evil  —  to  cut  up  the  dangerous  tree  by  the  roots. 
So  France  expelled  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Templars.  So  England,  in  her  great  rebellion,  abolished 
nobility  and  the  Established  Church ;  and  the  French 
devolution  did  the  same,  and  finally  gave  to  each  child  an 
equal  share  in  his  deceased  father^s  lands.  For  the  same 
purpose,  England,  in  1745,  abolished  clanship  in  Scotland, 
the  root  of  the  Stuart  faction  ;  and  we,  in  '76,  abolished 
nobles  and  all  tenure  of  estates  savoring  of  privileged 
classes.  Such  a  measure  supplies  the  South  just  what  she 
needs, — capital.  That  sum  which  the  North  gives  the 
loyal  slaveholder,  not  as  acknowledging  his  property  in 
the  slave,  but  a  measure  of  conciliation,  —  perhaps  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  share  of  the  guilt,  —  will  call  mills, 
ships,  agriculture,  into  being.  The  fi*ee  negro  will  redeem 
to  use  lands  never  touched,  whose  fertility  laughs  Illinois 
to  scorn,  and  finds  no  rival  but  Egypt.  And  remember, 
besides,  as  Montesquieu  says,  ^^  The  yield  of  land  depends 
less  on  its  fertility  than  on  the  freedom  of  its  inhabitants." 
Such  a  measure  binds  the  negro  to  us  by  the  indissolublf* 
tie  of  gratitude  ;  the  loyal  slaveholder,  by  str(jn;.'  >'jir-int«'r- 
est,  —  our  bonds  are  all  his  proj;erty  ;  thi-  other  wiiit--  , 
by  prosperity,  —  they  are  lift<'d  in  tlie  seal*;  (>\'  civiliza- 
tion and  activity,  <'riu<-at'Ml  and  cuvicIukL  <  hir  ]\i^\\- 
tutions  are  then  houiogen<'<)U'>.  We  ^vn\t\)\r  tii"  Lnion 
to;iether  with  hooks  of  steel, — make  it  u.^  ia-rinu  a-  tlie 
granite  which  underlies  tlie  continent. 
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People  maj  say  this  is  a  strange  language  for  me,  —  a 
Disunionist.  Well,  I  was  a  Disnnionist,  sincerelj,  for 
twenty  years.  I  did  hate  the  Union,  when  Union  meant 
lies  in  the  pulpit  and  mobs  in  the  street,  when  Union 
meant  making  white  men  hypocrites  and  black  men  slaves. 
[Cheers.]  I  did  prefer  purity  to  peace,  —  I  acknowledge 
it.  The  child  of  six  generations  of  Puritans,  knowing  well 
the  value  of  union,  I  did  prefer  disunion  to  being  the 
accomplice  of  tyrants.  But  now,  when  I  see  what  the 
Union  must  mean  in  order  to  last,  when  I  see  that  you 
cannot  have  union  without  meaning  justice,  and  when 
I  see  twenty  millions  of  people,  with  a  current  as  swift 
and  as  inevitable  as  Niagara,  determined  that  this  Union 
shall  mean  justice,  why  should  I  object  to  it  ?  I  endeav- 
ored honestly,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  to  take  nineteen 
States  out  of  this  Union,  and  consecrate  them  to  liberty, 
and  twenty  millions  of  people  answer  me  back,  **  We  like 
your  motto,  only  we  mean  to  keep  thirty-four  States  under 
it."  Do  you  suppose  I  am  not  Yankee  enough  to  buy 
union  when  I  can  have  it  at  a  fair  price  ?  I  know  the 
value  of  union  ;  and  the  reason  why  I  claim  that  Caro- 
lina has  no  right  to  secede  is  this :  we  are  not  a  partner- 
ship, we  are  a  marriage,  and  we  have  done  a  great  many 
things  since  we  were  married  in  1789  which  render  it 
unjust  for  a  State  to  exercise  the  right  of  revolution  on 
any  ground  now  alleged.  I  admit  the  right.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  great  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, that  a  state  exists  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  that  these  are  the  ends  of  government,  and 
that,  when  government  ceases  to  promote  those  ends,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  remodel  their  institutions.  I 
acknowledge  the  right  of  revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  acknowledge  that  right  of  revolu- 
tion only  when  government  has  ceased  to  promote  those 
ends.    jNow  we  have  been  married  for  seventy  years. 
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We  have  bought  Florida.  We  rounded  the  Union  to  the 
Ghilf.  We  bought  the  Mississippi  for  commercial  purposes. 
We  stole  Texas  for  slave  purposes.  Great  commercial 
interests,  great  interests  of  peace,  have  been  subserved  by 
rounding  the  Union  into  a  perfect  shape  ;  and  the  money 
and  sacrifices  of  two  generations  have  been  given  for  this 
purpose.  To  break  up  that  Union  now,  is  to  defraud  us 
of  mutual  advantages  relating  to  peace,  trade,  national  se- 
curity, which  cannot  survive  disunion.  The  right  of  rev- 
olution is  not  matter  of  caprice.  ^^  Governments  long 
established,"  says  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^^  are 
not  to  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes."  When 
so  many  important  interests  and  benefits,  in  their  nature 
indivisible  and  which  disunion  destroys,  have  been  secured 
by  common  toils  and  cost,  the  South  must  vindicate  her 
revolution  by  showing  that  our  government  has  become 
destructive  of  its  proper  ends,  else  the  right  of  revolution 
does  not  exist.  Why  did  we  steal  Texas  ?  Why  have 
we  helped  the  South  to  strengthen  herself?  Because  she 
said  that  slavery  within  the  ^rdle  of  the  Constitution 
would  die  out  through  the  influence  of  natural  principles. 
She  said :  *^  We  acknowledge  it  to  be  an  evil ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  end  by  the  spread  of  free  principles  and 
the  influence  of  free  institutions."  And  the  North  said : 
**  Yes ;  we  will  give  you  privileges  on  that  account,  and 
we  will  return  your  slaves  for  you."  Every  slave  sent 
back  from  a  Northern  State  is  a  fresh  oath  of  the  South 
that  she  would  not  secede.  Our  £Etthers  trusted  to  the 
promise  that  this  race  should  be  left  under  the  influence 
of  tlie  Union,  until,  in  the  maturity  of  time,  the  day  sliould 
arrive  Avhen  tliey  would  be  lifted  into  the  sunli;;lit  of  God's 
equality.  I  claim  it  of  South  Carolina.  By  virtue  of  that 
pled<:e  j<he  took  Boston  and  put  a  rope  round  her  neck  in 
that  infamous  conjj^romise  which  consi<;ned  to  slavery  An- 
thony Bums.     I  demand  the  fulfilment  on  her  part  even  of 
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that  mfimumi  pledge.  Until  South  Carolina  allows  me  a 
the  influence  that  nineteen  millions  of  Yankee  lips,  asking 
infinite  questions,  have  upon  the  welfare  of  those  four  mil- 
liouB  of  bondsmen,  I  deny  her  right  to  secede.  [ Aj^lause.  j 
SiHrenty  years  has  the  Union  postponed  tlie  negro.  For 
seventy  years  has  he  been  beguiled  with  the  promise,  as 
she  erected  one  bulwark  after  another  around  slavery, 
that  he  should  have  the  influence  of  our  common  institu* 
tbns.  I  claim  it  to-day.  Never,  with  my  consent,  while 
the  Nordi  thinks  that  die  Union  can  or  shall  mean  justice, 
shall  those  four  hundred  thousand  South  Carolina  slaves 
go  beyond  the  influence  of  Boston  ideas.  That  is  my 
stsong  reason  for  clinging  to  the  Union.  This  is  also  one 
main  reason  why,  unless  upon  most  iny^erative  and  mani' 
fat  grounds  of  need  and  right.  South  Carolina  has  up 
light  of  revolution ;  none  till  she  fulfils  her  promise  in 
this  respect. 

I  know  how  we  stand  to-day,  with  the  £x>wning  cannco 
of  the  English  fleet  ready  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  port-holes 
against  us.  But  I  can  answer  En^and  with  a  better  an- 
swer than  William  H.  Seward  can  write.  I  can  answer 
her  with  a  more  statesmanlike  paper  than  Simon  Cameron 
can  indite.  I  would  answer  her  with  the  Stars  and  Stiipes 
floating  over  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  itiner- 
ant Cabinet  of  Richmond  packing  up  archives  and  wearing- 
apparel  to  ride  back  to  Montgomery.  There  is  one  thing, 
and  only  one,  which  John  Bull  respects,  and  that  is  suc- 
cess. It  is  not  for  us  to  give  counsel  to  the  government 
on  points  of  diplomatic  propriety  ;  but  I  suppose  we  may 
express  our  <9inion ;  and  my  opinion  is,  that,  if  I  were  the 
President  of  these  thirty-four  States,  while  I  was,  I  should 
want  Ma^on  and  Slidell  to  stay  with  me.  I  say,  then, 
.,a8  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  slave,  if  e  owe  it  to  him ; 
the  day  of  his  deUverance  has  come.  The  long  promise 
of  se\^enty  years  is  to  be  fulfilled.     The  South  draws  back 
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from  tiie  pledge.  The  North  h  bound,  in  honor  of  the 
memorj  of  her  fathers,  to  demand  its  exact  fulfilment,  and 
in  order  to  save  this  Union,  which  now  means  justice  and 
peace,  to  recognise  tlje  rights  of  four  millions  of  its  vic- 
tims. This  is  the  dictate  of  justice  ; — justice,  which  at 
this  hour  is  crafUer  tlian  SewanI,  more  statesmanlike  than 
Cameron  ]  justice,  which  appeals  from  the  cabin  eta  of 
Europe  to  the  people  ;  justice,  which  abases  the  proud 
and  lifts  up  the  humble  ;  justice,  which  diBarms  England, 
saves  the  slaves  from  insurrection,  and  sends  home  the 
Confederate  army  of  the  Potomac  to  guard  its  own 
hearths ;  justice,  which  gives  us  four  milhons  of  friends, 
spies,  soldiers  in  the  enemy's  country,  planted  each  one 
at  their  very  hearth-sides  j  justice,  wiiich  inscribes  every 
cannon  with  '^  Holiness  to  the  Lord  I  **  and  puts  a  North- 
em  heart  behind  every  musket ;  justice,  which  means 
victory  now  and  peace  forever.  To  all  cry  of  demagogues 
asking  for  boldness,  I  respond  \iith  the  cry  of  *'  Justice^ 
immediate,  absolute  justice  I  ''  Axid  if  I  dared  to  descend 
to  a  lower  level,  1  should  say  to  the  merchants  of  this 
metropolis.  Demand  of  the  government  a  speedy  settle* 
ment  of  tliis  question.  Every  hour  of  delay  h  big  with 
risk.  Rememljer,  as  Governor  Boutwell  suggests,  that 
our  present  financial  prosperity  comes  because  we  liave 
com  to  export  m  place  of  cotton ;  and  that  another  year, 
should  Europe  have  a  good  harvest  and  we  an  ordinary 
one,  while  an  inflated  currency  tempts  extravagance  and 
hirge  imports,  general  bankruptcy  stares  us  in  the  face. 
Do  you  love  the  Union  ?  Do  you  really  think  that  on  tlie 
other  side  df  the  Potomac  are  the  natural  brothers  and 
customers  of  the  manufacturing  ingenuity  of  the  North  ? 
T  tell  you,  certain  as  fate,  God  has  written  the  safety  of 
tlmt  relation  in  the  same  scroll  with  justice  to  the  negro- 
The  hour  strikes.  You  may  win  him  to  your  side  ;  you 
may  anticipate  the  South ;  you  may  save  twelve  millions 
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of  cnstomen.  Delay  it,  let  God  grant  McClellan  victonr, 
let  Grod  grant  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  New  Orleanst 
and  it  is  too  late. 

Jeff  Davis  will  then  summon  that  same  element  to  his 
side,  and  twelve  millions  of  customers  are  added  to  Lan- 
cashire and  Lyons.  Then  commences  a  war  of  tarifi* 
embittered  by  that  other  war  of  angered  nationalities, 
which  are  to  hand  this  and  the  other  Confederacy  down 
for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  divided,  weakened,  and 
bloody  with  intestine  struggle.  And  what  will  be  our 
character  ?  I  do  not  wholly  agree  with  Edward  Everett, 
in  that  very  able  and  eloquent  address  which  he  delivered 
in  Boston,  in  which,  however,  he  said  one  thing  pre- 
eminently true,  —  he,  the  compromiser,  —  that  if,  in 
1830-31,  nullification,  under  Jackson,  had  been  hung 
instead  of  compromised,  we  never  should  have  had  Jeff 
Davis.  [Loud  applause.]  I  agree  with  him,  and  hope 
we  shall  make  no  second  mistake  of  the  kind.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  him  in  the  conclusion  that  these  nine- 
teen States,  left  alone,  would  be  of  necessity  a  second-rate 
power.  No.  I  believe  in  brains ;  and  I  know  these 
Nortliem  men  have  more  brains  in  their  right  hands  than 
others  have  in  their  heads.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  I 
know  that  we  mix  our  soil  with  brains,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, we  are  bound  to  conquer.  Why,  the  waves 
of  the  ocean  might  as  well  rebel  against  our  granite  coast, 
or  the  wild  bulls  of  the  prairies  against  man,  as  either 
England  or  the  South  undertake  to  stop  the  march  of  the 
nineteen  Free  States  of  this  continent.     [Applause.] 

It  is  not  power  that  we  should  lose,  but  it  is  character. 
How  should  we  stand  when  Jeff  Davis  had  turned  that 
comer  upon  us,  —  abolished  slavery,  won  European  sym- 
pathy, and  established  his  Confederacy?  Bankrupt  in 
character,  —  outwitted  in  statesmanship.  Our  record 
would   be,  as  we   entered  the   sisterhood  of  nations,— 
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**  Longed  and  struggled  and  begged  to  be  admitted  into 
the  partnership  of  tyrants,  and  thej  were  kicked  out  1  " 
And  the  South  would  spring  into  the  same  arena,  bearing 
on  her  brow,  —  "  She  flung  away  what  she  thought  gain- 
ful and  honest,  in  order  to  gain  her  independence  1  "  A 
record  better  than  the  gold  of  California  or  all  the  brains 
of  the  Yankee, 

Righteousness  is  preservation*  You  who  are  not  Aboli- 
tionists do  not  come  to  this  question  as  I  did,  —  from  an 
interest  in  these  four  millions  of  black  men*  I  came  on 
this  platform  from  sympathy  with  the  negro.  I  acknowl- 
edge it.  You  come  to  this  question  from  an  idolatrous 
regard  for  the  Constitution  of  '89.  But  here  we  stand. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  is  England,  holding  out, 
not  I  think  a  threat  of  war,  —  I  do  not  fear  it,  —  but 
holding  out  to  the  South  the  intimation  of  a  willingness, 
if  she  will  but  change  her  garments,  and  make  herself 
decent,  [laughter,]  to  take  her  in  charge,  and  give 
her  assistance  and  protection.  There  stands  England, 
the  most  selfish  and  treacherous  of  modem  goveniments. 
[Loud  and  long-continued  clieers.]  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Potomac  stands  a  statesmanship,  urged  by  personal 
and  selfish  interests,  which  cannot  be  matched,  and  be- 
tween them  they  have  but  one  object,  —  it  is  in  the  end 
to  divide  the  Union. 

Hitherto  the  negro  has  been  a  hated  question.  The 
Union  moved  majestic  on  its  path,  and  shut  him  out* 
eclipsing  him  from  the  sun  of  equality  and  happiness.  He 
has  clianged  his  position  to-day.  He  now  stands  between 
us  and  the  sun  of  our  safety  and  prosperity,  and  you  and 
I  are  together  on  the  same  platform,  ^ — the  mine  plank, 
^our  object  to  save  the  institutions  which  oiu*  fathers 
planted*  Save  them  in  the  service  of  justice*  in  the  ser- 
vice of  peace,  in  the  service  of  Iilx*rty ;  and  in  that  service 
demand  of  the  government  at  Washington  tKal  \.W^  -iS^bSSv 
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I  QUITE  agree  with  the  Tiew  which  my  firiend  (Tier. 
M.  D.  Conway)  takes  of  the  present  situation  of  the 
ooontry,  and  of  our  ftitore.  I  have  no  h<^,  as  he  has  not, 
that  the  intelligent  purpose  of  onr  govemnient  wiD  ever 
find  us  a  way  out  of  this  war.  I  think,  if  we  find  any 
way  out  of  it,  we  are  to  stomble  out  of  it  by  the  gradual 
education  of  the  people,  making  their  own  way  on,  a  great 
mass,  without  leaders.  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
which  we  can  call  the  government  has  any  purpose  to  get 
rid  of  slavery.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  present  pur- 
pose of  the  government,  so  far  as  it  has  now  a  purpose,  is 
to  end  the  war  and  save  slavery.  I  believe  Mr.  Lincxdn 
b  conducting  this  war,  at  present,  with  the  purpose  of 
saving  slavery.  That  is  his  present  line  of  policy,  so  far 
as  trustworthy  indications  of  any  policy  reach  us.  The 
Abolitionists  are  charged  with  a  desire  to  make  this  a  po- 
litical war.  All  civil  wars  are  necessarily  pcditical  vrars, 
—  they  can  hardly  be  anything  else.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  in- 
tentionally waging  a  poUtieal  war.  He  knows  as  well  as 
we  do  at  this  moment,  as  well  as  every  man  this  side  of  a 
lunatic  hospital  knows,  that,  if  he  wants  to  save  lives  and 
money,  the  way  to  end  this  war  is  to  strike  at  slavery.  I 
do  not  believe  that  McClellan  himself  is  mad  or  idiotic 
enough  to  have  avoided  that  idea,  even  if  he  has  tried  to 
•  Speech  at  Abiqgloii,  ia  tliB  Grot«»  Ab^mI  I,  ISSt. 
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do  so.     But  Gononil  Mc>('|c*lliiii  U  nn^iii^  ii  |miIhi>iiI  »<ii  | 
so  is  Mr.  Lincoln.     Wlit*n  (loiicnil    Hui|t>i-   dhIimhI  ilM> 
women  and  childn*n  to  Iks  tiinitxi  oiil  ol'  llm  *'4imi|ii>  al  N>  vv 
Orleans,  and  one  of  the  c*olcin(*U  of  i|iu  Niiilliwiiii  m  ntiiii 
strated,  and  hid  hinm'irin  hi«  U*iif,  iiilhL'i'  ihmi  HMiHh*  ilii> 
misery  which  the  onJ«*r  (x^c'ttvioni'd,    -  whc-o  ih«.-  ►lavi  imlil 
ers  came  to  receive  Uie  woiiufii  »i»d  I'hildivn  win;  wi«*   I'l 
be   turned   out  of   Uie   riuiij;s,    uwl    Uu*    U<;«/|Mf   Mulmilly 
chaj^d  upon  tlieui  wiili  Imjtoiu'U  t^;  kv^i/  lluiu  i/i/i  i»i 
the  line,  —  GreueraJ  KuiU^r  knvw  wimt  he  wftii»  ^Ljui^.      Ji 
was  not  to  save  mtiontt,  it  WH^  n^  i/j  y<^  n«J  '/^  iiului*! 
iulf»;  it  was  to  <;on«*J)iaUr  JS't.'W  ^^I'lfjuir.      Jt  wur  p  piiliin  .il 
move.     When  Mr.  J>iii<:oIii,  bv  mii  4»4|uiv4>«ul  4U/4-lifLi»iip#ii, 
nullifies  GeueruJ   JJunU^r,  lie  d<Msr   not.  <lv  ai    !/<  <  »ui.^    lie 
dinibtf  either  th**    '^\xA\'k*A'.    of    tl*«-   « itti*' *»■.!»«  v   «i^    i<iiu»^j'r 
jiru'.'iumutmj  ;  ht:  d«i<J^  it  Umuuih:  i»i   »r  aliiij*'  <i*   V  \  hm***/ 
c»i.  :ii«r  ri;:ii:  hand  and  ti««-   J>iii'V  A<«»(.i-t«./i  i   '*i    ii.«   .■** 
rLaiiiiiit**r.  :      H»:  iia.-  no*  Vah«M.  «/i««  mUj.  o*i.«.<    1.4  inu*'.*! 
tiHr   Pr»fsia«;ii''v  tiiat   iiar    o«^ii  i;  j/um*iv   iin!ii<*i  «  .^u  j.    ,.1,4; 

iN^ihi«aL  war.     Ttiat  a-.  aJ    tivi.    i^Mir  ;to4«    ;=   *i4i«^'//4   t^< 

31'     Li?i)'-'.»fj    ueli«rv«c   ij    tu»    ft«/rt<    jbiif'.    «j     J^ii/i.ii-     j.« 
«'tnij'.   >f  ou*  aruf  a'r*  «^    ti»*    ifitit*iiuK    */    ">)  *.,ii-        il 

all'    viui   iijf<iruu><ri;ul?i-   «-  t;*<    \HKon?st    mi^  jiu- it     ^..-.i.':/. 
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ever  fires  one,  **  We  know  it  is  not  meant  for  ns.**  For 
thej  know  he  is  fighting  a  political  war,  as  all  of  ns  must ; 
the  qbIj  qiie8li<Mi  is.  In  the  senice  of  which  pcditical  idea 
shall  tl^  war  be  waged, — in  the  service  of  saving  the 
Unicm  as  it  was,  <^  the  Unkm  as  it  ought  to  be  ?  Mr. 
Idncoln  dare  not  choose  between  these  two  phrases.  He 
is  waging  a  war  which  he  dare  not  describe,  in  the  service 
of  a  political  idea  that  he  dare  not  shape  into  words.  He 
is  not  fitting  vigorously  and  heartily  enough  even  to  get 
good  terms  in  case  of  a  treaty, — not  to  talk  of  victory. 
AH  savages  call  demency  cowardice ;  they  respect  noth- 
ing bat  force.  The  Southern  barbarians  mistake  clem- 
ency for  cowardice ;  and  every  act  €(  Lincdn,  which  he 
thinks  is  condlialioa,  they  take  for  evidence  of  his  cow- 
ardice, or  his  distmst.  I  do  not  say  that  McOellan  is  a 
traitor,  bat  I  say  this,  that  if  he  had  been  a  traitor  firom 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  ci  his  foot,  he  coold  not 
have  served  the  Sonth  better  than  he  has  done  unce  he 
was  commander-in-chief  [applause] ;  he  could  not  have 
carried  on  the  war  in  more  exact  deference  to  the  politics 
of  that  side  of  the  Union.  And  almost  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  —  that  if  he  had  been  a  traitor,  he 
could  not  have  worked  better  to  strengthen  one  side,  and 
hazard  the  success  of  the  other.  There  is  more  danger 
to-day  that  Washington  will  be  taken  than  Richmond. 
Washington  is  besieged  more  truly  than  Richmond  is. 
After  fifteen  months  of  war,  such  is  the  position  of  the 
strongest  nation  on  the  globe ;  f<Nr  the  nineteen  Northern 
States,  led  by  a  government  which  serves  their  ideas,  are 
the  strongest  nation  on  the  fiice  of  the  globe.  Now,  I 
think,  and  if  I  were  in  the  Senate  I  should  have  said  to 
the  government,  that  every  man  who  under  die  present 
policy  loses  his  life  in  the  swamps  of  the  South,  and  every 
dollar  sent  there  to  be  wasted,  only  prolongs  a  murderous 
and  wasteful  war,  waged  for  no  purpose  whatever.     This 
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18  my  meaning.  In  this  war,  mere  victory  on  a  battle^ 
field  amounts  to  nothing,  contributes  little  or  notliing 
toward  ending  the  war.  If  our  present  policy  led  to  de* 
cisive  victories,  therefore,  (which  it  does  not,)  it  would  be 
worth  little.  The  war  can  only  be  ended  by  annihilating 
that  oligarchy  which  formed  and  rules  the  South  and 
makes  the  war,  — by  annihilating  a  state  of  society.  No 
social  state  is  really  annihilated,  except  when  it  is  replaced 
by  another.  Our  present  policy  neither  aims  to  annihilate 
that  state  of  things  we  call  ^^  the  South,''  made  up  of 
pride,  idleness,  ignorance,  barbarism,  theft,  and  murder, 
nor  to  replace  it  with  a  substitute.  Such  an  aimless  war 
I  call  wasteful  and  murderous.  Better  that  that  South 
should  go  to-day,  than  that  we  should  prolong  such  a  war. 
To  keep  500,000  men  in  the  field,  we  must  have  660,000 
men  on  the  rolls,  for  there  are  68,000  or  60,000  men 
necessarily  invalid  in  an  army  of  half  a  million ;  and  to 
keep  that  560,000  good,  you  must  have  a  fresh  recruiting 
every  year  of  123,000  men.  This  nation  is  to  giv^,  year 
by  year,  while  this  war  lasts,  128,000  men  to  the  army, 
and  that  number  are  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks,  according  to 
the  experience  of  the  last  sixteen  months,  by  death  either 
from  disease  or  the  sword ;  or,  if  not  death,  then  wounds 
so  serious  as  to  make  a  man's  life  only  a  burden  to  him- 
self and  the  community.  A  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  men  a  year,  and,  I  suppose,  a  million  of  dollars 
a  day,  and  a  government  without  a  purpose  1 

You  say,  **Why  not  end  the  war?"  We  cannot. 
Jefferson  said  of  slavery,  "We  have  got  the  wolf  by 
the  ears;  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  let  him  ^o."  Thai 
was  his  figure  We  have  now  got  the  South  —  this  wolf 
—  by  the  ears;  we  muat  hold  her;  we  cannf^t  lot  her  \u). 
There  is  to  he  no  peace  on  tliis  continent,  as  I  heheve, 
until  these  tliirty  States  are  niiited.  You  and  I  may  livf- 
to  be  seventy  years  old;  we  shall  ncnci*  see  jwaee  on  tUU 
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continent  antil  we  see  one  flag  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Golf,  and  we  shall  never  see  it  until  slavery  is  eliminated 
from  the  institutions  of  these  States.  Let  the  South  go 
to-morrow,  and  you  have  not  got  peace.  Intestine  wai 
here,  border  war  along  the  line,  aggression  and  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  the  South  I  She  has  lived  with  us  for 
seventy  years,  and  kept  us  constantly  in  turmoil.  Exas- 
perated by  suflfering,  grown  haughty  by  success,  the  mo- 
ment she  goes  off,  is  such  a  neighbor  likely  to  treat  us  any 
better,  with  our  imaginary  line  between  us,  than  she  has 
treated  us  for  seventy  years  while  she  held  the  sceptre  ? 
The  moment  we  ask  for  terms,  she  counts  it  victory,  and 
the  war  in  another  shape  goes  on.  Tou  and  I  are  never 
to  see  peace,  we  are  never  to  see  the  possibility  of  putting 
the  army  of  this  nation,  whether  it  be  made  up  of  nine- 
teen or  thirty-four  States,  on  a  peace  footing,  until  slavery 
is  destroyed.  A  large  army,  immense  expenses,  a  foreign 
party  encamped  among  us,  a  despotic  government,  using 
necessarily  despotic  war  powers,  —  that  is  the  future  until 
slavery  is  destroyed.  As  long  as  you  keep  a  tortoise  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  you  are  digging  a  pit  with 
one  hand  and  filling  it  with  the  other.  The  war  means 
digging  a  pit  with  your  two  hands,  and  filling  it  up  with 
the  lives  of  your  sons  and  the  accumulations  of  your 
&thers.  Now,  therefore,  until  this  nation  announces,  in 
some  form  or  other,  that  this  is  a  war,  not  against  Jefller-  . 
son  Davis,  but  against  the  system ;  until  the  whole  nation 
indorses  the  resolution  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  "Better  every  rebel  die  than  one  loyal 
soldier,"  [applause,]  and  begs  of  the  government,  de- 
mands of  the  government,  to  speak  that  word  which  is 
victory  and  peace,  —  until  we  do  that,  we  shall  have  no 
prospect  of  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  government.     I  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Conway.     I  do  not  believe  this  government  has 
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got  either  vigor  or  a  purpose.  It  drifts  with  events.  If 
Jefferson  Davis  is  a  sane  man,  if  he  is  a  sagacious  man, 
and  has  the  power  to  control  his  army,  he  will  never 
let  it  take  Washington ;  for  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  shelling  the  dome  of  that  Capitol  to  ashes,  that  the 
Capitol  in  flames  or  surmounted  with  the  rebel  flag,  would 
be  the  fiery  cross  to  melt  the  North  into  unity,  and  to 
demand  emancipation.  [Applause.]  We  are  paying  a 
million  of  dollars  a  day  for  soldiers  to  dig  ditches  in  the 
Chickahominy  swamps,  but  the  best  expense  we  could  be 
put  to  would  be  to  lose  the  marble  Capitol  under  the  shells 
of  Beauregard ;  for  the  very  telegraph  that  flashed  the 
news  North  and  West  would  go  back  laden  with  the 
demand  that  if,  in  the  providence  of  God,  Lincoln  had 
survived  the  bombardment  of  Washington,  and  Hamlin 
was  not  President,  —  which  I  wish  he  were,  —  he  should 
proclaim  emancipation.  Possibly  that  would  make  even 
him  over  into  an  Abolitionist.  I  do  not  believe  that  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  while  he  is  able  to  control  his  forces,  will 
ever  allow  them  to  tate  Washington.  He  wants  time. 
If  we  float  on  until  the  4th  of  March,  1868,  England 
could  hardly  be  blamed  if  she  did  acknowledge  ^  ne  South. 
A  very  fair  argument  could  be  urged,  on  pi^nciples  of 
international  law,  that  she  ought  to  do  it.  The  South 
will  have  gone  far  to  prove  her  right  to  be  acknowledged. 
She  will  have  maintained  herself  two  flill  years  against 
such  efforts  as  no  nation  ever  made.  Davis  wants  to  tide 
over  to  that  time,  without  rousing  the  North.  He  does 
not  wish  any  greater  successes  than  will  just  keep  us 
where  we  are,  and  allow  Europe  to  see  tlie  South  strong, 
vigorous,  and  the  North  only  her  equal.  One  such  move 
as  that  on  Washington,  and  the  South  would  kick  the 
beam.  He  knows  it.  If  any  man  has  light  enf)ug]i  on 
the  future  to  [)ray  God  to  do  any  particular  thing,  I  advise 
him  to  pray  for  an  attack  on  Washington  and  its  caj)ture, 
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the  mean  time  what  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  each 
daj !  It  is  a  terrible  expense  that  democracy  pays  for  its 
mode  of  government.  If  we  Kved  in  England  now,  if  we 
lived  in  France  now,  a  hundred  men,  convinced  of  the 
exigency  of  the  moment,  would  carry  the  nation  here  or 
there.  It  is  the  royal  road,  short,  sharp,  and  stem,  like 
the  2d  of  December,  with  Napoleon's  cannon  enfilading 
every  street  in  Paris.  Democracy,  when  it  moves,  has  to 
carry  the  whole  people  with  it.  The  minds  of  nineteen 
millions  of  people  are  to  be  changed  and  educated.  Min- 
isters and  politicians  have  been  preaching  to  them  that  the 
negro  will  not  fight,  that  he  is  a  nuisance,  that  slavery  is 
an  ordination  of  God,  that  the  North  ought  to  bar  him  out 
with  statutes.  The  North  wakes  up,  its  heart  poisoned,  its 
hands  paralyzed  with  these  ideas,  and  says  to  its  tortoise 
President,  "  Save  us,  but  not  through  the  negro  I "  You 
do  not  yet  believe  in  the  negro.  The  papers  are  accumu- 
lating statistics  to  prove  that  the  negro  will  work,  and 
asking  whether  he  will  fight.  If  he  will  not  fight,  we  are 
gone,  that  is  all !  If  he  will  not  work  without  the  lash, 
the  Union  is  over.  If  the  hunker  theory  is  correct,  there 
can  be  n«  peace  nor  union  on  this  continent,  except  under 
the  heel  of  a  slaveholding  despotism.  It  is  not  the  South 
we  have  to  conquer ;  it  is  the  Egypt  of  the  Southern  half 
of  Illinois ;  it  is  the  Devil  in  the  editor's  chair  of  the  Boston 
Courier  [merriment]  ;  it  is  the  lump  of  unbaked  dough, 
with  no  vitality  except  hatred  of  Charles  Sumner,  which 
sits  in  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  [ap- 
plause] ;  it  is  the  man  who  goes  down  to  Virginia  with 
the  army,  and  thinks  he  goes  there  to  watch  the  house 
of  General  Lee,  and  make  the  slaves  work  for  him,  while 
the  master  has  gone  to  Corinth  or  to  Richmond.  These 
are  the  real  enemies  of  the  republic ;  and  if  Lincoln  could 
be  painted,  as  Vanity  Fair  once  painted  him,  like  Sinbad 
with  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  on  his  shoulders,  it  should  be 
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McClollan  slionM  enpitulate  in  his  swamp,  if  Johnston 
shnukl  take  Washington^  if  Butler  shonldbe  driven  out  of 
New  Orleans^  if  those  ten  fabulous  iron  ships  from  Eng- 
land at  Mobile  could  he  turned  into  rpalitics,  and  Palnri' 
erston  acknowledge  the  Confederacy,  I  should  have  hope  ; 
for'I  do  not  believe  these  nineteen  millions  of  people  mean 
to  be  heaten  ;  and  if  they  do,  I  do  not  believe  they  CAn 
aftnrd  to  be  beaten,  I  think,  when  we  begin  to  yield, 
tlie  South  will  demand  such  terms  bs  even  the  Boston 
Courier  cannot  get  low  enough  to  satisfy  them.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.]  You  do  not  know  the  sublime  impu- 
uence  and  haugJitiness  of  the  tyrants  of  the  South.  You 
iiave  not  yet  measured  the  terms  which  Jefferson  Davis 
rill  impose  upon  the  North,  when,  if  ever,  it  proposes 
iccommodation.  The  return  of  fugitives,  the  suppression 
)f  antislavery  discussion,  monopoly  of  the  Mississippi,  sur- 
render of  Bome  Border  States,  —  a  thousand  things  that 
would  make  the  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne*  I  never  did 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  I  do 
believe  in  the  pride  of  Davis,  in  the  vanity  of  the  South, 
in  the  desperate  determination  of  those  fourteen  States  ; 
and  I  believe  in  a  sunny  future,  because  God  has  driven 
them  mad ;  and  their  madness  is  our  safety.  They  will 
never  consent  to  anything  that  the  North  can  gi*ant;  and 
you  must  whip  them,  because,  unless  you  do,  they  will 
grind  you  to  powder, 

This  war  is  to  go  on<  There  will  be  drafting  in  three 
months  or  six*  The  hunker,  when  he  is  obliged  to  go  to 
war,  will  be  like  the  man  of  whom  Mr*  Conway  told  us, 
who  was  willing  to  sit  by  a  negro  in  the  cars  rather  than 
stand  all  night,  —  he  will  be  willing  that  the  negro  shall 
fight,  with  him  or  without  him.  That  is  a  part  of  the  logic 
of  events  which  will  be  very  effective ;  but  even  that  will 
not  make  Lincoln  declare  for  emancipation.  We  shall  wait 
one  year  or  two,  if  we  wait  for  him,  before  we  get  it     In 
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should  be  aflroid  to  commit  to  the  nation  io-day  ih^  cboi 
of  a  President-  What  we  want  is  some  stanning  miifi 
tune  ;  what  we  want  is  a  bjiptiBin  of  blooc]^  to  make  t 
aching  and  bereaved  hearts  of  the  people  cry  out  for  Vt 
mont,  for  an  idea,  at  the  head  of  the  armies*  [Applaiuc 
MeanwliUe,  we  must  wander  on  in  the  desert,  waste] 
murderers.  Eveiy  life  lost  in  that  swamp  is  murder  i 
the  Cabmet  at  Washington,  Every  dollar  spent  is  stol 
from  tlie  honest  toil  of  the  Norths  to  pamper  the  conceit 
pride  of  the  South  in  her  own  institution*  Whose  &ii] 
Largely  ours,  —  not  wholly  Lincoln's.  He  is  ms  good 
the  average  North,  but  not  a  leader*  which  is  what  i 
need.  In  yonder  grove,  July  after  July,  in  years  just  pft 
the  Whigs  of  this  Commonwealth  la  visited  their  ncion 
to  file  guns  once  every  minate  to  smother  tlie  speech 
that  were  made  on  our  platform.  You  remember  it.  T 
sons  of  those  men  are  dying  in  the  South  because  th( 
fathers  smothered  the  message  which,  heeded,  might  ha 
saved  this  terrible  lesson  to  the  nation.  [Sensation.]  W 
shall  say  that  God  is  not  holding  to  their  lips  the  cup  whi 
they  poisoned  ?  That  Massachusetts  is  to  be  made  ov 
again,  and,  under  competent  leaders,  huiled  as  a  thundt 
bolt  against  the  rebellion.  We  are  not  to  shrink  from  tl 
idea  that  this  is  a  political  war:  it  must  be.  But  its  po 
tics  is  a  profound  faith  in  God  and  the  people,  in  justi^ 
and  liberty,  as  the  eternal  safety  of  nations  as  well  as  < 
men.  [Applause.]  It  is  of  that  Lincoln  should  make  1 
j)olitics,  planting  the  corner-stone  of  the  now  Union  in  tl 
equality  of  every  man  before  the  law,  and  justice  to  : 
races.  [Renewed  applause.]  If  military  necessity  d 
not  call  for  a  million  of  blacks  in  the  army,  civil  necessii 
would  dictate  it.  Slavery,  instead  of  being  a  dreadc 
perplexity,  something  we  are  to  wail  over,  is  a  God-givt 
weupon,  a  glorious  opportunity,  a  sword  rough-ground  b 
God,  and  ready  every  moment  for  our  use.     The  natio 
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the  most  stupid  in  it,  —  all  but  the  traitoim,  —  know  and 
confess  that  to  abolish  it  would  end  tlie  rc{lH*llion.     TIiuni 
therefore,  God  gives  us  knowledge^  keeps  for  us  the  wc*tt|Hin  ; 
all  we  need  ask  for  is  courage  to  use  it     I  say,  there- 
fore, as  Mr.  Conway  did,  cease  believing  in  the  Cabin<*t ; 
there  is  nothing  there  for  you.     Pray  God  that,  bcjfons  he 
abandons  this  nation,  he  will  deign  to  humble  it  by  oti«i 
blow  that  shall  make  it  spring  to  its  feet,  and  use  th^ 
strength  it  has.      Beseech  him  to  put  desjMiir  into  th« 
hearts  of  the  Cabinet     If  we  are  ever  called  to  nee  an- 
other President  of  the  United  States  on  h^mtelMurk  flying 
from  his  Capital,  waste  no  tears  I     He  will  return  to  iiiut 
Capital  on  the  arms  of  a  million  of  adult  negr^ies,  Ute  nuit? 
basis  of  a  Union  which  will  never  lie  broken,    [AppluuM'.J 
I  like  simie  of  the  signs  of  the  times,     i  like  tli«i  n^bolu- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce.     I  lik*- 
the  article  from  Wilkes^s  Spirit  of  the  llnieti,  biddni<r  us 
criticise  McClellan,  and  no  longer  beli<rve  that  Na|>oleoii> 
are  made  of  mud.     [Laughter.]     I  think  the  two  pol«?s  u\' 
popular  influence  have  Ixfen  stru^rk  ;  the  yonn^  men,  tij« 
sporting  men,  tlie  fant  men,  the  disiiifMited  men,  th**  iN<".\ 
York  Herald's  annftiiiumf'r^  and  Uk;  eomiiiereial  eia^>,  u-' 
nKrnrhanttf  ajid  Imnk^rnt  'M  ibtr  great  metro|K»li> .     1  ih,'  ttfir* 
ti»^>a«kAd  ^fjjMfik^Jf  WiUk**  which  arc  eireulateu  t?vt-rv  W4-. 
Latrij!  a  mi^Ar  irjfl.uftt**>r.      When  its  readtTN  in'ijui  «♦•  .. 
ii«:i*:  v.*j:  JM-"^/i»:.l*f»  i*  liittde  of  mud,  it  is  a  uri:::..  i»:: 
I>o  WA  WJk  Vj  ui*  ^>itipitaJ.     We  did  thinK  ww*-.  w»t  -  .-i^. 
12!:*>-y  it  ^i«AAyu  :  tuef<-  luay  U- ;  but  ii»    i*  oviMaiau... 

'•,j.     .»    ».i-^»^.,v<       *,»     ijii-     ■••Hi       If!."'    T-i'itri.jj-     ■  ..    ■ 

V  ■■*    :»•«'**    %*■■.  I    1     ,»! '*•:'.   

W    '     *•  i.'      !   ••     »-■  »r  ;.  ,i-r    -•  

ll*    I    Uti'.l      »'   ♦-■-  i-     ■  ■   ■ 

u!     :;ill^  •      i        ...  - 
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Abralmn  TJimvJh-  He  has  no  sd£S[ieflB  in  him.*'  I  amid 
to  the  bankers  and  the  directors  of  raihnoads  in  Chicago, 
^Is  McClellan  a  man  who  can  say  no?"  and  they  said: 
**  Banks  we  had  only  a  few  months  ;  we  don't  think 
mnch  of  him ;  bat  to  every  qnestion  yon  asked^  he  woold 
say  yes  or  no  in  sixty  minutes.  McClellan  never  answered 
a  qnestion  while  he  was  here.  If  there  was  one  to  be 
decided,  he  floated  nntfl  events  decided  it.  He  was  here 
months,  and  never  decided  a  single  qnesti  m  that  came  up 
in  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Central.*'  These  are 
the  men  we  have  put  at  the  head  <^  the  Unicm,  and  for 
fourteen  months  they  have  been  unable  to  say  yes  or  no. 
But  that  is  the  fiiult  of  the  nation.  We  should  have  been 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  richer,  and  sixty-three  thou- 
sand lives  more  populous,  if  even  Banks  had  been  Com- 
mander-in-Chief instead  of  McClellan.  [Applause.]  I 
do  not  believe  that  Banks  knows  how  to  handle  an  army, 
as  we  all  know  he  has  no  ideas,  but  I  believe  he  would 
have  pressed  that  army  on  and  against  something,  and 
that  is  all  it  needed.  I  had  a  private  letter  from  a  captain 
in  McClellan's  army  in  the  Peninsula,  in  which  he  said : 
^^  We  have  had  five  chances  to  enter  Richmond ;  we  might 
have  done  it  after  Torktown,  after  Williamsburg,  and  after 
Seven  Pines,  just  as  well  as  not ;  no  troops  in  front  of  us, 
we  ourselves  in  ftdl  condition  for  an  advance.  Instead  of 
that,  we  sat  down  and  dug.*' 

The  most  serious  charge  I  have  against  the  President, 
the  only  thing  that  makes  a  film  upon  his  honesty,  —  for 
I  believe  him  as  honest  as  the  measure  of  his  intellect  and 
circumstances  of  his  life  allow,  —  is  tliis:  that,  while  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  his  heart  he  trusts  McClellan  a  whit 
more  than  I  do,  from  fear  of  the  Border  States  and  North- 
em  conservatism  he  keeps  him  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
which  loses  two  thousand  men  by  disease  every  week,  and 
qiends  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  a  day ;  and 
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if,  twenty  years  hence,  be  renders  up  an  account  of  his 
stewardship  to  his  country,  you  that  live,  mark  me  I  will 
see  him  confess  that  this  whole  winter  he  never  believed 
in  McClellan's  ability.  That  is  the  sore  spot  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  otherwise  honest  officer,  and  that  is  where  this 
fear  of  conservatism  sends  him.  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Mr.  Davis  of  Kentucky  put  their  feet  down 
and  say,  *^Do  this,  and  the  Border  States  leave  you." 
There  is  not  a  Republican  at  the  North  who  will  be  al- 
lowed to  say  it.  Oovemor  Andrew  lisped  it  once,  in  his 
letter  to  Secretary  Stanton,  and  how  few,  except  the 
Abolitionists,  dared  to  stand  by  him,  even  in  Massachu- 
setts I  There  is  no  public  opinion  that  would  support  Mr. 
Sumner,  with  a  loyal  Commonwealth  behind  him,  in  mak- 
ing such  a  speech,  once  in  the  winter,  as  Garrett  Davis 
made  every  day,  with  a  Commonwealth  behind  him  which 
has  to  be  held  in  the  Union  by  the  fear  of  Northern  bay- 
onets. It  is  because  Conservatism  is  bold  and  Republi- 
canism is  coward  [^^  Hear  I  "]  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
has  to  stand  where  he  does  to-day.  There  will  be  no 
mystery  if  this  nation  goes  to  pieces.  It  will  be  God 
punishing  it  according  to  the  measure  of  its  sins.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Whig  party  could  have  educated  it,  and  so 
postponed  or  averted  this  convulsion.  It  was  left  to  pass 
on  in  its  career,  and  the  South  finds  it  divided  in  senti- 
ment, servile  in  purpose ;  our  soldiers  the  servants  of 
rebels ;  our  officers,  with  shoulder-straps,  on  the  soil  of  a 
rebellious  State  like  Virpnia,  more  sycophantic  to  the 
slaveholder  who  comes  to  their  camp,  than  Webster  was 
in  the  Senate  when  Clay  tlireatened  him  with  tlie  lash  of 
Southern  insolence,  fifteen  years  ago.  If  this  rebellion 
cannot  sliake  tlie  North  out  of  her  servility,  God  will  keep 
her  in  constant  agitation  until  he  does  shake  us  into  a  self- 
respecting,  courageous  people,  fit  to  govern  ourselves. 
[Applause.]     This  war  will  last  just  long  enough  to  make 
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US  orer  into  men,  and  when  it  has  done  this,  we  shall 
conquer  with  as  mach  ease  as  the  lion  takes  the  tiniest 
animal  in  his  gripe.  If  Mr.  Lincohi  coold  only  be  wak- 
ened to  the  idea  which  Mr.  Conway  has  expressed,  that 
Ood  gives  him  the  thnnderbolt  of  slareiy  with  which  to 
crush  the  rebeDion ;  that  there  was  never  a  rebellion 
arranged  bv  Providence  to  be  put  down  so  easily,  so  com- 
pletely, so  benefidaUy  as  this  ;  that,  unlike  the  aristocracy 
of  France  and  England,  rooting  itself  underneath  the 
whole  sur&ce  of  society,  slavery  almost  makes  good  the 
prayer  of  the  Roman  tyrant,  ^^  Would  that  the  people  had 
one  neck,  and  I  could  cut  it  I  "**if  Mr.  Lincoln  coold 
only  understand  this,  victory  would  be  easy.  God  has 
massed  up  slavery  into  three  hundred  thousand  hands. 
He  has  marked  it  by  the  black  color,  so  that  the  most 
ignorant  cannot  err,  so  that  the  blindest  shall  see  enough 
to  strike  at  this  central  figure  which  holds  the  life-blood  of 
the  rebellion.  [Applause.]  Let  us  do  our  duty,  and 
feel,  however  long  the  war,  however  fatal  and  disastrous 
the  experience,  that  we  have  left  no  stone  unturned,  no 
word  unspoken,  which  can  save  a  mighty  nation  firom  tlie 
greatest  sufferings  God  ever  inflicted  on  an  age. 

My  friend  says  he  would  say  to  the  tyrants  of  the  Old 
World,  **Come  on  I "  That  is  a  fearful  taunt.  The 
collision  of  two  such  nations  as  the  England  of  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  England  of  the  other,  would  shake 
the  globe.  No  such  war  has  been  known  since  Christ. 
Half  of  all  the  old  wars  massed  into  one  would  not  equal 
it.  We  should  sweep  the  commerce  of  the  mightiest 
conmiercial  nation  from  the  ocean.  We  should  send 
starvation  into  Lancashire  and  Lyons,  and  she  would 
make  our  coast  a  desolation,  and  send  anguish  into  mil- 
lions of  homes.  The  ingenuity  of  one  race  divided  into 
two  nations,  which  has  reached  an  almost  superhuman 
acuteness,  would  be  all  poured  into  the  channel  of  the 
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bloodiest  war ;  and  tehind  it  would  be  the  Saxon  det 
ml  nation,  which,  like  that  of  the  bull-dog,  its  tjpe^  wu 
die  in  the  death-grapple  before  it  yields*     Old  national 
hate,  fresh-edged  and  perpetuated, — ^  untold  wealth  de- 


stroyed, —  millions  of  1" 
vated  nations^  —  the  pn 
come  again  over  the  d 
fifly  mil  Hods  of  people, 
the  Atlantic  in  the  nini 
which  we  are  to  pray  G* 
-^a  curse  from  which  h^ 


"    '      most  culti- 

I,  —  chaos 
>T  istendom^  — 

death -blows  across 
,  —  it  is  a  burden 
ill  upon  us  to  bear, 
ufely  save  civilization 


and  the  race.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  h*>pe  that  Southern 
success  may  be  so  rapid  and  abundant^  that  a  blow  like 
that  which  stuns  the  drunkard  into  sobriety  may  stun  our 
Cabinet  into  vigor,  and  that  nineteen  millions  of  people, 
putting  forth  their  real  strength  in  the  right  direction, 
may  keep  peace  outsitle  our  borders  until  we  make  peace 
within.     [Loud  applause.] 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  New  York  Tribune: — 

SIR :  Yoa  misrepresent  me  when  yon  saj  that  I  dis 
courage  enlistments  in  the  Union  armies ;  though,  for 
aught  I  know,  the  garbled  extracts  and  Ijring  Torsions  of 
New  York  papers  may  make  me  do  that  and  many  other 
things  I  never  thought  of.  You  know,  by  experience, 
that  the  American  press,  in  general,  neither  tries  nor 
means  to  speak  truth  about  Abolitionists  of  any  type.  I 
have  never  discouraged  enlistments.  In  the  Union  army 
are  my  kindred  and  some  of  my  dearest  friends.  Others 
rest  in  fresh  and  honorable  graves.  No  one  of  these  ever 
heard  a  word  from  me  to  discourage  his  enlisting.  I  had 
the  honor,  last  March,  to  address  the  Fourteenth  Massa- 
chusetts at  Fort  Albany,  and,  this  very  week,  the  Thirty- 
third  Massachusetts  at  Camp  Cameron.  No  man  in  either 
regiment  heard  anything  fi*om  my  lips  to  discourage  his 
whole-souled  service  of  the  Union. 

Allow  me  to  state  my  own  position.  From  1843  to 
1861,  I  was  a  Disunionist,  and  sought  to  break  this  Union, 
convinced  that  disunion  was  the  only  righteous  path,  and 
the  best  one  for  the  white  man  and  the  black.  I  sought 
disunion,  not  through  conspiracy  and  violence,  but  by 
means  which  the  Constitution  itself  warranted  and  pro- 
tected. I  rejoice  in  those  efforts.  They  were  wise  and 
useful.     Sumter  changed  the  whole  question.     Afler  that. 
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peace  and  jostice  both  forbade  disunion.     I  now  believe 
three  things:  — 

1.  The  destruction  of  slavery  is  inevitable,  whichever 
section  conquers  in  this  struggle. 

2.  There  never  can  be  peace  or  union  till  slavery  is 
destroyed. 

8.  There  never  can  be  peace  till  one  government  rules 
firom  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes;  and  having  wronged  the 
negro  for  two  centuries,  we  owe  him  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  to  guard  his  transition  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
and  make  it  short,  easy,  and  perfect. 

Believing  these  three  things,  I  accept  Webster's  senti- 
ment, "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable."  Gladly  would  I  serve  that  Union,  — giving 
it  musket,  sword,  voice,  pen,  —  the  best  I  have.  But 
the  Union  which  has  for  twenty-five  years  barred  me 
from  its  highest  privileges  by  demanding  an  oath  to  a  pro- 
slavery  Constitution,  still  shuts  that  door  in  my  face ;  and 
this  administration  still  clings  to  a  policy  which,  I  think, 
makes  every  life  now  lost  in  Virginia,  and  every  dollar 
now  spent  there,  utter  waste.  I  cannot  conscientiously 
support  such  a  Union  and  administration.  But  there  is 
room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Others  can  support 
it.  To  such  I  say,  Go;  give  to  the  Union  your  best 
blood,  your  heartiest  support. 

Is  there,  then,  no  place  left  for  me  ?  Yes.  I  believe 
in  the  Union.  But  government  and  the  Union  are  one 
thing.  This  administration  is  quite  another.  Whether 
the  administration  will  ever  pilot  us  through  our  troubles, 
I  have  serious  doubts:  tliat  it  never  will,  unless  it  changes 
its  present  policy,  I  am  quite  certain.  Where,  then,  is  my 
])Iace  under  a  republican  government  which  only  reflects 
and  executes  public  opinion  ?  I  believe  in  getting  through 
this  war  by  the  machinery  of  regular  government,  not  by 
any  Cromwell  stalking  into  the  Senate-Chamber  or  the 
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White  House-  Where,  tlien,  ia  my  post,  especially  uiic 
an  administration  that  avowedly  sits  lA^uiting,  heg^ng 
be  told  what  to  do  ?  I  must  educate,  arouse,  and  matu 
a  public  opinion  which  shall  compel  the  administration 
adopt  and  support  it  in  pursuing  tlie  policy  I  CAn  m 
This  I  do  by  frankly  and  candidly  criticising  its  prese 
policy,  civil  and  military^  However  "  inapt  and  objt 
ti  on  able  "  you  may  think  my  "  means,"  they  are  exaci 
described  in  your  own  words :  "  The  good  oltiaen  ni. 
owe  his  govci'nment  counsel,  entreaty,  admonition, 
abandon  a  mistaken  policy,  bs  wM  as  force  to  sustain  it 
the  discharge  of  its  great  responsibilities,"  No  admin 
tration  can  demand  of  a  citizen  to  sacrifice  his  con^deni 
and  the  limits  within  which  he  is  bound  to  sacrifice  1 
€pmian  are  soon  reached »  If  the  press  had  not  sy sterna 
cally  eulogized  a  general,  whom  none  knew^  and  ft 
really  trusted,  we  should  have  saved  twelve  months,  fi 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  hundred  thout^nd  Iiv< 
In  my  opinion,  bad  the  Tribune  continued,  last  Angti: 
to  do  its  duty  and  demand  vigor  of  the  government,  y 
would  have  changed  or  controlled  the  Cabinet  in  anoth 
month,  and  saved  ns  millions  of  dollars,  thousands  of  liv< 
and  untold  disgrace.  Such  criticism  is  always  eve 
thinking  man*s  duty.  War  excuses  no  man  from  tl 
duty;  least  of  all  now,  when  a  change  of  public  sentimer 
to  lead  the  administration  to  and  support  it  in  a  ne 
policy,  is  our  only  hope  of  saving  the  Union.  The  IJnh 
belongs  to  me  as  much  as  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wli 
right  has  he  or  any  official  —  our  servants — ^to  claim  tli 
I  shall  cease  criticising  bis  mistakes,  when  they  are  dra, 
ging  the  Union  to  ruin  ?  I  find  grave  faults  in  Prcsidei 
Lincoln  ;  but  I  do  not  believe  he  makes  any  such  chum* 
I  said  on  the  1st  of  August,  that,  had  1  been  in  tl 
Senate,  I  should  have  refiised  the  ad minist ration  a  dolL 
or  a  man  until  it  adopted  a  right  policy.     That  I  repei 
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Had  I  been,  in  that  way,  a  part  of  the  government,  I 
should  have  tried  so  to  control  its  action.  You  were  bound 
as  a  journalist,  I  think,  to  have  impressed  that  duty  on  the 
Republican  party  which  holds  the  administration.  Such 
a  course  is  right  and  proper  under  free  governments. 
But  when  Oongress  has  decided,  and  under  its  authority, 
or  by  his  own,  the  President  demands  soldiers,  the  hour 
for  such  effort  or  protest  is  gone.  We  have  no  right  now 
to  ^^  discourage  enlistments,"  as  a  means  to  change  public 
opinion,  or  to  influence  the  administration.  Our  remedy 
is  different.  If  we  cannot  actively  aid,  we  must  submit  to 
the  penalty,  and  strive  meanwhile  to  change  that  public 
thought  which  alone  can  alter  the  action  of  government. 

That  duty  I  try  to  do  in  my  measure.  My  criticism  is 
not,  like  that  of  the  traitor  presses,  meant  to  paralyze  the 
administration,  but  to  goad  it  to  more  activity  and  vigor, 
or  to  change  the  Cabinet.  I  claim  of  you,  as  a  journalist 
of  broad  influence,  that  you  resume  the  post  which  I  think 
yon  deserted  last  summer,  and  hasten  the  ripening  of  that 
necessary  public  purpose  by  constant  and  fearless  criticism 
of  the  whole  policy  of  the  administration,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, in  order  to  avert  years  of  war,  to  save  thousands  of 
lives,  to  guard  the  industry  of  the  future  from  grinding 
taxes,  to  secure  speedy  and  complete  justice  for  the  negro, 
and  to  put  the  Union  beyond  hazard. 

Respectfully  yours, 

WENDELL    PHILLIPS. 

Aogust  16,  1862. 


TOUSSAINT  rOUVERTUBE.* 


LADIES   AND   GENTLEMEN :    I  have  been  re- 
quested to  offer  you  a  sketch  made  some  years  ance, 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  last  generation, 

—  the  great  St.  Domingo  chief,  Toussaint  rOuvertnre, 
an  unmixed  negro,  with  no  drop  of  white  blood  in  his 
veins.  My  sketch  is  at  once  a  biography  and  an  ail- 
ment,—  a  biography,  of  course  very  brief,  of  a  negro 
soldier  and  statesman,  which  I  offer  you  as  an  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  race  from  which  he  sprung.  I  am  about 
to  compare  and  weigh  races ;  indeed,  I  am  engaged  to- 
night in  what  you  will  think  the  absurd  effort  to  convince 
you  that  the  negro  race,  instead  of  being  that  object  of 
pity  or  contempt  which  we  usually  consider  it,  is  entitled, 
judged  by  the  facts  of  history,  to  a  place  close  by  the  side 
of  the  Saxon.     Now  races  love  to  be  judged  in  two  ways, 

—  by  the  great  men  they  produce,  and  by  the  average 
merit  of  the  mass  of  the  race.  We  Saxons  are  proud  of 
Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Hampden,  Washington,  Franklin, 
the  stars  we  have  lent  to  the  galaxy  of  history ;  and  then 
we  turn  with  equal  pride  to  the  average  merit  of  Saxon 
blood,  since  it  streamed  from  its  German  home.  So, 
again,  there  are  three  tests  by  which  races  love  to  be 
tried.  The  first,  the  basis  of  all,  is  courage,  —  the  ele- 
ment which  says,  here  and  to-d^,    "  This  continent  is 

*  Loctnre  delivcrod  in  New  York  and  Boeton,  December,  1861. 
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mine,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf:  let  him  beware  who 
seeks  to  divide  it  I  "  [Cheers.]  And  the  second  is  the 
recognition  that  force  is  doubled  by  purpose  ;  liberty 
regulated  by  law  is  the  secret  of  Saxon  progress.  And 
the  third  element  is  persistency,  endurance ;  first  a  pur- 
pose, then  death  or  success.  Of  these  three  elements  is 
made  that  Saxon  pluck  which  has  placed  our  race  in  the 
van  of  modem  civilization. 

In  the  hour  you  lend  me  to-night,  I  attempt  the  Quix- 
otic efibrt  to  convince  you  that  the  negro  blood,  instead  of 
standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  is  entitled,  if  judged 
either  by  its  great  men  or  its  masses,  either  by  its  courage, 
its  purpose,  or  its  endurance,  to  a  place  as  near  ours  as 
any  other  blood  known  in  history.  And,  for  the  purpose 
of  my  argument,  I  take  an  island,  St.  Domingo,  about  the 
size  of  South  Carolina,  the  third  spot  in  America  upon 
which  Columbus  placed  his  foot.  Charmed  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  scenery  and  fertility  of  its  soil,  he  gave  it 
the  fondest  of  all  names,  Hispaniola,  Little  Spain.  His 
successor,  more  pious,  rebaptized  it  from  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Domingo ;  and  when  the  blacks,  in  1808,  drove  our  white 
blood  fix)m  its  surface,  they  drove  our  names  with  us,  and 
began  the  year  1804  under  the  old  name,  Hayti,  the  land 
of  mountains.  It  was  originally  tenanted  by  filibusters, 
French  and  Spanish,  of  the  early  commercial  epochs,  the 
pirates  of  that  day  as  of  ours.  The  Spanish  took  the 
eastern  two  thirds,  the  French  the  western  third  of  the 
island,  and  they  gradually  settled  into  colonies.  The 
French,  to  whom  my  story  belongs,  became  the  pet  colony 
of  the  mother  land.  Guarded  })y  peculiar  j»rivij<'^r<.>, 
enriched  by  the  scions  of  wealthy  houses,  airlcd  }>y  tin- 
unmatched  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  soon  was  the  ri(lie>t  <s>n\ 
in  the  Bourbon  crown  ;  and  at  the  |>erio(l  to  whifli  J  <all 
your  attention,  about  the  era  of  our  Constitution,  17>=i*, 
its  wealth  was  almost  incredible.     The  effenn'nacv  of  the 
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white  race  rivalled  that  of  the  Sybarite  of  antiquity,  whQe 
the  splendor  of  their  private  life  outshone  Versailles,  and 
their  luxury  found  no  mate  but  in  the  road  prodigality  of 
the  CsBsars.  At  this  time  tiie  island  held  about  thirty 
thousand  whites,  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  mulattoes, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  slaves.  The  slave-trade  was 
active.  About  twenty-five  thousand  slaves  were  im- 
ported annually;  and  this  only  sufficed  to  fill  the  gap 
which  the  murderous  culture  of  sugar  annually  pro- 
duced. The  mulattoes,  as  with  us,  were  children  of 
the  slaveholders,  but,  unlike  us,  the  French  slaveholder 
never  forgot  his  child  by  a  bondwoman.  He  gave  him 
everything  but  his  name,  —  wealth,  rich  plantations, 
gangs  of  slaves ;  sent  him  to  Paris  for  his  education, 
summoned  the  best  culture  of  France  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  daughters,  so  that  in  1790  the  mulatto  race 
held  one  third  of  the  real  estate  and  one  quarter  of  the 
personal  estate  of  the  island.  But  though  educated  and 
rich,  he  bowed  under  the  same  yoke  as  with  us.  Sub- 
jected to  special  taxes,  he  could  hold  no  public  office,  and, 
if  convicted  of  any  crime,  was  punished  with  double 
severity.  His  son  might  not  sit  on  the  same  seat  at  school 
with  a  white  boy ;  he  might  not  enter  a  church  where  a 
white  man  was  worshipping;  if  he  reached  a  town  on 
horseback,  he  must  dismount  and  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  ;  and  when  he  died,  even  his  dust  could  not  rest  in 
the  same  soil  with  a  white  body.  Such  was  the  white 
race  and  tiie  mulatto,  —  the  thin  film  of  a  civilization  be- 
neath which  surged  the  dark  mass  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand slaves. 

It  was  over  such  a  population,  —  the  white  man  melted 
in  sensuality ;  the  mulatto  feeling  all  the  more  keenly  his 
degradation  from  the  very  wealth  and  culture  he  enjoyed ; 
the  slave,  sullen  and  indifierent,  heeding  not  the  quarrels 
or  tho  changes  of  the  upper  air,  —  it  was  over  this  popu- 
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lation  that  there  biu'st,  in  1789,  tlie  thunder-storm  of  tlie 
French  Revolution.  The  first  words  whicli  reached  tlio 
island  were  the  motto  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  —  "  Liberty, 
Equality."  The  white  man  heard  them  aj^iaat.  He  bad 
read  of  the  streets  of  Paris  nmniiig  Uood*  The  slave 
heard  them  with  indifference;  it  was  a  qoand  in  the 
upper  ahr,  between  other  i«ces,  which  did  not  concern 
him.  The  mulatto  heard  them  with  a  welcome  which  no 
dread  of  other  dassej^  conid  quelL  Hastily  gathered  into 
conventions,  they  sent  to  Paris  a  committee  of  the  whole 
body,  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  National  Convention  the  free 
gift  of  six  millions  of  francs,  pledged  one  fifth  of  their 
annual  rental  toward  the  payment  of  the  national  debt, 
and  only  asked  in  return  that  this  yoke  of  civil  and  social 
contempt  should  be  lifted  from  their  shoulders. 

Tou  may  easily  imagine  the  temper  in  which  Mirabeau 
and  Lafayette  welcomed  this  munificent  gift  of  the  free 
mulattoes  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  which  the  petition 
for  equal  civil  rights  was  received  by  a  body  which  had 
just  resolved  that  all  men  were  equid.  The  Convention 
hastened  to  express  its  gratitude,  and  issued  a  decree  which 
commences  thus :  **  All  freebom  French  citizens  are  equal 
before  the  law."  Ogi  was  selected  — the  friend  of  Lar 
iayette,  a  Iteutenant-cdooel  in  the  Dutch  service,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  mulatto  w<mian,  educated  in  Paris,  the  comrade 
of  all  the  leading  French  Republicans — to  carry  the  decree 
and  the  message  of  French  Democracy  to  the  island.  He 
landed.  The  decree  of  the  National  Convention  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Gteneral  Assembly  of  the  island.  One 
old  planter  seized  it,  tore  it  in  fragments,  and  trampled  it 
under  his  feet,  swearing  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
that  the  island  might  sink  before  they  would  share  tlicir 
rights  with  bastaras.  They  took  an  old  mulatto,  worth  a 
million,  who  had  simply  asked  for  his  rights  under  that 
decree,  and  hung  him.     A  white  lawyer  of  seventy,  who 
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drafted  the  petition,  they  hung  at  his  side.  They  too 
Og£,  broke  him  on  the  wheel,  ordered  him  to  be  draw 
and  quartered,  and  one  quarter  of  his  body  to  be  hung  u 
in  each  of  the  four  principal  cities  of  the  island ;  and  thei 
thej  adjourned. 

You  can  conceive  better  than  I  can  describe  the  moot 
in  which  Mirabeau  and  Danton  received  the  news  tha 
their  decree  had  been  torn  in  pieces  and  trampled  unde 
foot  by  the  petty  legislature  of  an  island  colony,  and  thei 
comrade  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  orders  of  its  Grov 
emor.  Robespierre  rushed  to  the  tribune  and  shouted 
*^  Perish  the  colonies  rather  than  sacrifice  one  iota  of  ow 
principles  !  '*  The  Convention  realBrmed  their  decree,  anc 
sent  it  out  a  second  time  to  be  executed. 

But  it  was  not  then  as  now,  when  steam  has  married  th< 
continents.  It  took  months  to  communicate  ;  and  whil< 
this  news  of  the  death  of  Og^  and  the  defiance  of  the  Na 
tional  Convention  was  going  to  France,  and  the  answe: 
returning,  great  events  had  taken  place  in  the  island  itself 
The  Spanish  or  the  eastern  section,  perceiving  these  divis 
ions,  invaded  the  towns  of  the  western,  and  conquerec 
many  of  its  cities.  One  half  of  the  slaveholders  wen 
Republicans,  in  love  with  the  new  constellation  which  hac 
just  gone  up  in  our  Northern  sky,  seeking  to  be  admittec 
a  State  in  this  Republic,  plotting  for  annexation.  The 
other  half  were  loyalists,  anxious,  deserted  as  they  sup- 
posed themselves  by  the  Bourbons,  to  make  alliance  witl 
George  III.  They  sent  to  Jamaica,  and  entreated  iti 
Governor  to  assist  them  in  their  intrigue.  At  first,  he 
lent  them  only  a  few  hundred  soldiers.  Some  time  later. 
General  Howe  and  Admiral  Parker  were  sent  with  sev- 
eral thousand  men,  and  finally,  the  English  government 
entering  more  seriously  into  the  plot.  General  Maitlanc 
landed  with  four  thousand  Englishmen  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island,  and  gained  many  successes.     The  mulattoej 
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were  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  events.  They  distrusted 
the  government,  which  a  few  years  before  they  had  assisted 
to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the  whites,  and  which  had 
forfeited  its  promise  to  grant  them  civil  privileges.  De- 
serted by  both  sections,  Blanchelande,  the  Governor,  had 
left  the  capital,  and  fled  for  reftige  to  a  neighboring  city. 

In  this  state  of  affiurs,  the  second  decree  reached  the 
island.  The  whites  forgot  their  quarrel,  sought  out 
Blanchelande,  and  obliged  him  to  promise  that  he  never 
would  publish  the  decree.  Affirighted,  the  Governor  con- 
sented to  that  course,  and  they  left  him.  He  then  began 
to  reflect  that  in  reality  he  was  deposed,  that  the  Bour- 
bons had  lost  the  sceptre  of  the  island.  He  remembered 
his  successftd  appeal  to  the  mulattoes,  five  years  before,  to 
put  down  an  insurrection.  Deserted  now  by  the  whites 
and  by  the  mulattoes,  only  one  force  was  left  him  in  the 
island,  —  that  was  the  blacks :  they  had  always  remembered 
with  gratitude  the  code  noir^  black  code,  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  first  interference  of  any  power  in  their  behalf.  To 
the  blacks  Blanchelande  appealed.  He  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  slaves.  He  was  aided  by  the  agents  of  Count 
d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  who  was  seeking  to  do  in 
St.  Domingo  what  Charles  II.  did  in  Virginia,  (whence 
its  name  of  Old  Dominion,)  institute  a  reaction  against 
the  rebellion  at  home.  The  two  joined  forces,  and  sent 
first  to  Toussaint.  Nature  made  him  a  Mettemich,  a  di- 
plomatist. He  probably  wished  to  avail  himself  of  this 
ofier,  foreseeing  advantage  to  his  race,  but  to  avail  himself 
of  it  so  cautiously  as  to  provide  against  failure,  risking  as 
little  as  possible  till  the  intentions  of  the  other  party  li.nl 
been  tested,  and  so  managing  as  to  be  able  to  rro  on  or 
withdraw  as  the  best  interest  of  his  race  demanded.  Tic 
had  practised  well  the  Greek  rule,  ''  Know  tiiyself,"  and 
thoroughly  studied  his  own  j>art.  Later  in  liie,  wIicti  criti- 
cising his  great    mulatto  rival,   Rigaud,   he   sliowed    how 
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well  be  knew  liimself.  ^  I  know  B^^md/^  ho  said 
drops  the  bridle  when  he  gmJIi^pft,  hm  AawA  hb  itrm  wl 
he  strikes.  For  me,  I  g^lop  mLk^  but  kiKiw  where 
stop :  when  I  ctrike  t  am  felt^  not  aeeti.  Rigaud  wa 
only  by  blood  and  massacre,  I  know  how  to  jnit  the  p 
pie  in  movemeBt :  bat  when  I  appear,  all  nrnmt  be  cmbsL 

He  Kiid,  therefore,  to  the  envoyis,  **  MTiere  are  jo 
credentials?*'  "We  have  none,"  **  I  will  bare  notlii 
to  do  with  jou/'  Tlier  then  soogbi  Fimn^ois  and  Bci 
sou,  two  other  slaves  of  strong  passions^  considemble  mu 
lect,  and  great  influence  over  their  fellow-slaves,  antl  sm 
"  Arm,  assiat  Uie  government,  put  down  the  Englidl  t 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Spanish  on  the  other  " ;  and  on  tl 
21st  of  Aogust,  1791,  fifteen  thoasand  blacks^  led  1 
Fran  5013  and  Biassou,  supplied  with  arms  from  the  axBen 
of  the  government,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  colon 
It  is  believed  tliat  Toussaint,  unwilling  himself  to  head  tl 
movement,  was  still  desirous  that  it  should  go  forwar 
trusting,  as  proved  the  case,  that  it  would  result  in  benel 
to  his  race.  He  is  supposed  to  have  advised  Francois  : 
his  course,  —  saving  himself  for  a  more  momentous  hour. 

This  is  what  Edward  Everett  calls  the  Insurrection  c 
St.  Domingo.  It  bore  for  its  motto  on  one  side  of  its  bai 
ner,  "  Long  live  the  King "  ;  and  on  the  other,  '^  W 
claim  the  Old  Laws."  Singular  mottoes  for  a  rebellion 
In  fact,  it  was  the  posse  comitatus ;  it  was  the  only  Frenc 
anny  on  the  island  ;  it  was  the  only  force  that  had  a  rigl 
to  bear  arms  ;  and  what  it  undertook,  it  achieved.  It  pi 
Blanchelande  in  his  seat ;  it  put  the  island  beneath  h 
rule.  When  it  was  done,  the  blacks  said  to  the  Governc 
tlicy  had  created,  *'  Now,  grant  us  one  day  in  seven  ;  giv 
us  one  day's  labor ;  we  will  buy  another,  and  with  the  tw 
buy  a  third,''  —  the  favorite  method  of  emancipation  t 
that  time.  Like  the  Blanchelande  of  five  years  befort 
'le   refused.      He    said,    "  Disarm !   Disperse  I  "   and   th 
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blacks  answered,  ^^  The  right  hand  that  has  saved  yon,  the 
right  hand  that  has  saved  the  island  for  the  Bourbons,  may 
perchance  clutch  some  of  our  own  rights  " ;  and  they  stood 
still.  [Cheering.]  This  is  the  first  insurrection,  if  any 
such  there  were  in  St.  Domingo,  — *  the  first  detennincd 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  having  saved  the  govern^ 
ment,  to  save  himself. 

Now  let  me  stop  a  moment  to  remind  you  of  one  thing. 
I  am  about  to  open  to  you  a  chapter  of  bloody  history,  — 
no  doubt  of  iU  Who  set  the  example?  Who  dug  up 
from  its  grave  of  a  htmdred  years  the  hideous  punishment 
of  the  wheel,  and  broke  Og^,  every  bone,  a  living  man  ? 
Who  flared  in  the  face  of  indignant  and  astonished  Europe 
the  forgotten  barbarity  of  quartering  the  yet  palpitating 
body  ?  Our  race.  And  if  the  black  man  learned  the  le8-> 
son  but  too  well,  it  does  not  lie  in  our  lips  to  complain* 
During  this  whole  struggle,  the  record  is,  —  written,  mark 
you,  by  the  white  man,  —  the  whole  picture  from  the  pen- 
cil of  the  white  race,  —  that  for  one  life  the  negro  took  in 
battle,  in  hot  and  bloody  fight,  the  white  race  took,  in  the 
cool  malignity  of  revenge,  three  to  answer  for  it.  Notice, 
also,  that  up  to  this  moment  the  slave  had  taken  no  part 
in  the  struggle,  except  at  the  bidding  of  the  government ; 
and  even  then,  not  for  himself,  but  only  to  sustain  the 
laws. 

At  this  moment,  then,  the  island  stands  thus:  The 
Spaniard  is  on  the  east  triumphant;  the  Englishman  is 
on  the  northwest  intrenched;  the  mulattoes  are  in  the 
mountains  waiting;  the  blacks  are  in  the  valleys  victo- 
rious; one  half  the  French  slaveholding  element  is  re- 
publican, the  other  half  royalist;  the  white  race  against 
the  mulatto  and  the  black;  the  black  against  both;  the 
Frenchman  against  the  English  and  Spaniard ;  the  Span- 
iard against  both.  It  is  a  war  of  races  and  a  war  of 
nations.  At  such  a  moment  Toussaint  UOMwc\»sfe  %^ 
peared. 
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le  learned  some  of  the 
loctor.  On  tlie  estate, 
was  that  of  coachman, 
pliysiciau.  Before  3i« 
II  i  stress  on  sliipboanl^ 
f  sugar  and  coffee,  and 


He  had  been  bom  n  slave  on  a  plantation  In  the  ncttidt 
of  the  island,  —  an  unmixed  negro,  —  his  father  stolen  frora 
Africa.  If  anything,  tli  ere  fore,  that  I  say  of  him  to-night 
moves  your  admiration,  remember,  the  black  race  claims 
it  all,  —  we  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  it-  He  was  fifty  jearft 
old  at  this  time.  An  old  negro  *  ad  taught  him  to  read. 
His  favorite  books  were  Epictel  ,  Raynal,  Military  M<?- 
moirs,  Plutarch.  In  the  wood 
qualities  of  herbs,  and  was  vills 
the  highest  place  he  ever  rea 
At  fifty,  he  joined  the  army 
went,  he  placed  his  master  ar 
freighted  the  vessel  with  a  carg 
sent  tliem  to  Baltimore,  and  never  afterward  did  he  forget 
to  send  them,  year  by  year,  ample  means  of  support. 
And  I  miglit  add,  that,  of  all  the  leading  negro  generals, 
each  one  saved  the  man  under  whose  roof  he  was  bom, 
and  protected  the  family.      [Cheering.] 

Let  me  add  another  thinor.  If  I  stood  here  to-nicrht  to 
tell  the  story  of  Napoleon,  I  should  take  it  from  the  lips 
of  Frenchmen,  who  find  no  language  rich  enough  to  paint 
the  great  captain  of  tlie  nineteenth  century.  Were  I  here 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  Washington,  I  should  take  it  from 
your  hearts,  —  you,  who  think  no  marble  white  enough  on 
which  to  carve  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
[Applause.]  I  am  about  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  neixro 
who  has  left  hardly  one  written  line.  I  am  to  glean  it 
frv)m  the  reluctant  testimony  of  Britons,  Frenchman, 
Spaniards,  —  men  who  despised  him  as  a  negro  and  a 
slave,  and  hated  him  because  he  had  beaten  them  in  nianv 
a  battle.  All  the  materials  for  his  biography  are  from  the 
lips  of  his  enemies. 

The  second  story  told  of  him  is  this.  About  the  time 
he  reached  the  camp,  the  army  had  been  subjected  to  tw^o 
insults.     Fii'st,  their   commissioners^  summoned    to    meet 
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the  Prencli  Committee,  were  ignominiously  and  insult- 
ingly dismissed;  and  when,  afterward,  Francois,  their 
general,  was  summoned  to  a  second  conference,  and  went 
to  it  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  two  oflBcers,  a  young 
lieutenant,  who  had  known  him  as  a  slave,  angered  at 
seeing  him  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer,  raised  his  riding- 
whip  and  struck  him  over  the  shoulders.  If  he  had  been 
the  savage  which  the  negro  is  painted  to  us,  he  had  only 
to  breathe  the  insult  to  his  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers, 
and  they  would  have  trodden  out  the  Frenchmen  in  blood. 
But  the  indignant  chief  rode  back  in  silence  to  his  tent, 
and  it  was  twenty-four  hours  before  his  troops  heard  of 
this  insult  to  their  general.  Then  the  word  went  forth, 
"Death  to  every  white  man!"  They  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Ranged  in  front  of  the  camp,  they  were 
about  to  be  shot.  Toussaint,  who  had  a  vein  of  religious 
fanaticism,  like  most  great  leaders,  —  like  Mohammed,  like 
Napoleon,  like  Cromwell,  like  John  Brown  [cheers], — 
he  could  preach  as  well  as  fight,  —  mounting  a  hillock,  and 
getting  the  ear  of  the  crowd,  exclaimed :  "  Brothers,  this 
blood  will  not  wipe  out  the  insult  to  our  chief;  only  the 
blood  in  yonder  French  camp  can  wipe  it  out.  To  shed 
that  is  courage ;  to  shed  this  is  cowardice  and  cruelty  be- 
side "  ; — and  he  saved  fifteen  hundred  lives.  [Applause.] 
I  cannot  stop  to  give  in  detail  every  one  of  his  efforts. 
This  was  in  1798.  Leap  with  me  over  seven  years; 
come  to  1800 ;  what  has  he  achieved  ?  He  has  driven 
tlie  Spaniard  back  into  his  own  cities,  coiiquored  liim 
there,  and  put  the  French  banner  over  every  SjKiiiish 
town  ;  and  for  the  first  time,  and  almost  the  last,  the  island 
obeys  one  law.  He  has  put  the  mulatto  under  liis  fe(.*t. 
He  has  attacked  Maitland,  defeated  him  in  pitched  battles, 
and  permitted  him  to  retreat  to  Jamaica  ;  and  when  the 
French  army  rose  upon  Laveaux,  their  general,  and  put 
him  in  chains,  Toussaint  defeated  them,  took  Laveaux  out 
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of  prison,  and  put  faim  at  the  head  c£  his  own  tnx^M.  The 
grateful  French  in  return  named  him  (}eneral-in- Chief. 
Cd  homme  fail  Vouverture  parUnU^  said  one, —  **  This  man 
makes  an  opening  everywhere,"  —  hence  his  soldiers 
named  him  L'Ouverture,  the  qinmung. 

This  was  the  work  of  seven  years.  Let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  find  something  to  measure  him  by.  You 
remember  Macaulay  says,  comparing  Cromwell  with  Na- 
poleon, that  Cromwell  showed  the  greater  miEtarj  genius, 
if  we  consider  that  he  never  saw  an  army  till  he  waa  for^ ; 
while  Napoleon  was  educated  from  a  boy  in  the  best  mili- 
tary schools  in  Europe.  Cromwell  manu&ctured  his  own 
army ;  Napoleon  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  best  troops  Europe  ever  saw.  They 
were  both  successful ;  but,  says  Macaulay,  with  such  dis- 
advantages, the  Englishman  showed  the  greater  genius. 
Whether  you  allow  the  inference  or  not,  you  will  at  least 
grant  that  it  is  a  fair  mode  of  measurement.  Apply  it  to 
Toussaint.  Cromwell  never  saw  ah  army  till  he  waa 
forty ;  this  man  never  saw  a  soldier  till  he  was  fifty. 
Cromwell  manufactured  his  own  army  —  out  of  what? 
Englishmen,  —  the  best  blood  in  Europe.  Out  of  the 
middle  class  of  Englishmen,  —  the  best  blood  of  the  island. 
And  with  it  he  conquered  what?  Englishmen, —  their 
equals.  This  man  manufactured  his  army  out  of  what  ? 
Out  of  what  you  call  the  despicable  race  of  negroes,  de- 
based, demoralized  by  two  hundred  years  of  slavery,  one 
hundred  thousand  of  them  imported  into  the  island  within 
four  years,  unable  to  speak  a  dialect  intelligible  even  to 
each  other.  Yet  out  of  this  mixed,  and,  as  you  say,  des- 
picable mass,  he  forged  a  thunderbolt  and  hurled  it  at 
what  ?  At  the  proudest  blood  in  Europe,  the  Spaniard, 
and  sent  him  home  conquered  [cheers]  ;  at  the  most  war- 
like blood  in  Europe,  the  French,  and  put  them  under  his 
feet ;  at  the  pluckiest  blood  in  Euroi)e,  the  English,  and 
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thej  skulked  home  to  Jamaica.  [Applause.]  •  Now  if 
Cromwell  was  a  general,  at  least  this  man  was  a  soldier. 
I  know  it  was  a  small  territory ;  it  was  not  as  large  as  the 
continent ;  but  it  was  as  large  as  that  Attica,  which,  with 
Athens  for  a  capital,  has  filled  the  earth  with  its  fame  for 
two  thousand  years.  We  measure  genius  by  quality,  not 
by  quantity. 

Further,  —  CromweU  was  only  a  soldier ;  his  fisime  stops 
there.  Not  one  line  m  the  statute-book  of  Britain  can  be 
traced  to  Cromwell ;  not  one  step  in  the  social  life  of 
England  finds  its  motive  power  in  his  brain.  The  state 
he  founded  went  down  with  him  to  his  grave.  But  this 
man  no  sooner  put  his  hand  on  tlie  helm  of  state,  than  the 
ship  steadied  with  an  upright  keel,  and  he  began  to  evince 
a  statesmanship  as  marvellous  as  his  military  genius.  His- 
tory says  that  the  most  statesmanlike  act  of  Napoleon  was 
his  proclamation  of  1802,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  when, 
believing  that  the  indelible  loyalty  of  a  native-bom  heart 
is  always  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found  an  empire, 
he  said :  ^^  Frenchmen,  come  home.  I  pardon  the  crimes 
of  the  last  twelve  years ;  I  blot  out  its  parties ;  I  found 
my  throne  on  the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen,"  —  and  twelve 
years  of  tmclouded  success  showed  how  wisely  he  judged. 
That  was  in  1802.  In  1800  this  negro  made  a  proclama- 
tion ;  it  runs  tlius :  ^^  Sons  of  St.  Domingo,  come  home. 
We  never  meant  to  take  your  houses  or  your  lands.  The 
negro  only  asked  that  liberty  which  God  gave  him.  Your 
houses  wait  for  you ;  your  lands  are  ready ;  come  and 
cultivate  them  "  ;  —  and  from  Madrid  and  Paris,  from  Bal- 
timore and  New  Orleans,  the  emigrant  planters  crowded 
home  to  enjoy  their  estates,  under  the  pledged  word  that 
was  never  broken  of  a  victorious  slave.      [Cheers.] 

Again,  Carlyle  has  said,  '*  The  natural  king  is  one  who 
melts  all  wills  hito  his  own."  At  this  moment  he  turned 
to   his    armies,  —  poor,    ill-clad,    and   half-starved,  —  and 
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Baid  to  them:  Go  back  and  work  on  these  estat 
have  conquered  ;  for  an  empire  can  he  founded  only 
order  and  industry,  and  you  can  learn  these  virtues  o 
there.  And  they  wenL  The  French  Admiral,  who  f 
nessed  tlie  scene,  said  that  in  a  week  his  army  mel 
back  into  peasants* 

It  was  1800.  The  world  waited  fifty  years  before^ 
1846,  Robert  Peel  dared  to  Tcnture,  as  a  luatter  of  pr 
tica!  state smanshij>,  the  theory  of  free  tnide.  Ad 
Smith  theorized,  the  French  statesmen  dreamed,  bat 
Tnan  at  the  head  of  aifairs  had  ever  dared  Co  risk  it  a 
praetical  measure-  Europe  w^ted  till  1846  before  i 
most  practical  intellect  in  the  world,  the  English^  adopt 
the  great  economie  formula  of  unfettered  trade.  But 
1800  this  black,  with  the  instinct  of  statesmanship,  said 
the  committee  who  were  dmfting  for  him  a  Coustitiitit] 
*'  Pot  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  commerce  that  i 
ports  of  St-  Domingo  are  open  to  the  trade  of  the  work 
[Cheers.]  With  lofty  indirterence  to  race,  superior  to 
envy  or  prejudice,  Toussaint  had  formed  this  eommitl 
of  eight  white  proprietors  and  one  mulatto,  —  not  a  s 
dier  nor  a  negro  on  the  list,  although  Haytian  histc 
proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  Rigaucl,  the  rar 
genius  has  always  been  shown  by  pure  negroes,  M 

Again^  it  was  1800,  at  a  time  when  England  was  poiafl 
on  every  page  of  her  statute-book  with  religious  mtoh 
ance,  when  a  man  could  not  enter  the  House  of  Commci 
without  taking  an  Episcopal  communion,  when  eve 
^tate  in  the  Union,  except  Rhode  Island,  was  full  of  t 
in  tensest  religious  bigotry.  This  man  was  a  negro*  Y 
say  tlmt  is  a  superstitious  blood.  He  was  uneducati 
You  say  that  makes  a  man  narrow-minded.  He  was 
Catholic,  Many  say  that  is  but  another  name  for  tntolt 
ance.  And  yet  —  negi^o,  Catholic,  slave  —  he  took  1 
place  by  the  side  of  Roger  Williams,  and  said  tojusccu 
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mittee :  ^^  Make  it  the  first  line  of  mj  Constitution  that  I 
know  no  difierence  between  religious  beliefs."  [-A.p- 
plause.] 

Now,  blue-eyed  Saxon,  proud  of  jour  race,  go  back 
with  me  to  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  select 
what  statesman  you  please.  Let  him  be  either  American 
or  European ;  let  him  have  a  brain  the  result  of  six  gen- 
erations of  culture ;  let  him  have  the  ripest  training  of 
university  routine  ;  let  him  add  to  it  the  better  education 
of  practical  Hfe ;  crown  his  temples  with  the  silver  of 
seventy  years;  and  show  me  the  man  of  Saxon  lineage 
for  whom  his  most  sanguine  admirer  will  wreathe  a  laurel 
rich  as  embittered  foes  have  placed  on  the  brow  of  this 
negro,  — rare  military  skill,  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  content  to  blot  out  all  party  distinctions,  and  trust 
a  state  to  the  blood  of  its  sons,  —  anticipating  Sir  Robert 
Peel  fifty  years,  and  taking  his  station  by  the  side  of 
Roger  Williams  before  any  Englishman  or  American  had 
won  the  right ;  —  and  yet  this  is  the  record  which  the 
history  of  rival  states  makes  up  for  this  inspired  black  of 
St.  Domingo.     [Cheers.] 

It  was  1801.  The  Frenchmen  who  lingered  on  the 
island  described  its  prosperity  and  order  as  almost  incred- 
ible. You  might  trust  a  child  with  a  bag  of  gold  to  go 
from  Samcona  to  Port-au-Prince  without  risk.  Peace  was 
in  every  household ;  the  valleys  laughed  with  fertility ;  cul- 
ture climbed  the  mountains ;  the  commerce  of  the  world 
was  represented  in  its  harbors.  At  this  time  Europe 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  Napoleon  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne  of  Prance.  He  glanced  his  eyes  across 
the  Atlantic,  and,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  reduced 
Cayenne  and  Martinique  back  into  chains.  He  then  said 
to  his  Council,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  St.  Domingo  ?  " 
The  slaveholders  said,  "  Give  it  to  us."  Napoleon  turned 
to  the  Abbd  Gregoire,  "What  is  your  opinion?"     "t 
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think  those  men  would  change  their  opinions,  if  they 
changed  their  skins."  Colonel  Vincent,  who  had  been 
private  secretary  to  Toussaint,  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon, 
in  which  he  said :  ^^  Sire,  leave  it  alone ;  it  is  the  happiest 
gpot  in  your  dominions ;  God  raised  this  man  to  govern  ; 
races  melt  under  his  hand.  He  has  saved  you  this  island ; 
for  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that,  when  the  Repub- 
lic could  not  have  lifted  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  Greorge 
III.  offered  him  any  title  and  any  revenue  if  he  would 
hold  the  island  under  the  British  crown.  He  reftised,  and 
saved  it  for  France."  Napoleon  turned  away  from  his 
Council,  and  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "I  have  sixty 
thousand  idle  troops ;  I  must  find  them  something  to  do." 
He  meant  to  say,  "  I  am  about  to  seize  the  crown ;  I  dare 
not  do  it  in  the  faces  of  sixty  thousand  republican  soldiers : 
I  must  give  them  work  at  a  distance  to  do."  The  gossip 
of  Paris  gives  another  reason  for  his  expedition  against  St. 
Domingo.  It  is  said  that  the  satirists  of  Paris  had  chris- 
tened Toussaint,  the  Black  Napoleon ;  and  Bonaparte  hated 
his  black  shadow.  Toussaint  had  unfortunately  once  ad- 
dressed him  a  letter,  "  The  first  of  the  blacks  to  the  first 
of  the  whites."  He  did  not  hke  the  comparison.  You 
would  think  it  too  slight  a  motive.  But  let  me  remind 
you  of  the  present  Napoleon,  that  when  the  epigrammatists 
of  Paris  christened  his  wasteful  and  tasteless  expense  at 
Versailles,  Souhuqueriey  from  the  name  of  Soulouque,  the 
Black  Emperor,  he  deigned  to  issue  a  specific  order  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  word.  The  Napoleon  blood  is  very 
sensitive.  So  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush  Toussaint  from 
one  motive  or  another,  fi-om  the  prompting  of  ambition, 
or  dislike  of  this  resemblance,  —  which  was  very  close. 
If  either  imitated  the  other,  it  must  have  been  the  white, 
since  the  negro  preceded  him  several  years.  They 
were  very  much  alike,  and  they  were  ve'ry  French, — 
French  even  in  vanity,  common  to  both,     You  remember 
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Bonaparte's  vainglorious  words  to  his  soldiers  at  the  Pyr- 
amids :  "  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  us."  In  the 
same  mood,  Toussaint  said  to  the  French  captain  who 
urged  him  to  go  to  France  in  his  frigate,  "  Sir,  your  ship 
is  not  large  enough  to  carry  me."  Napoleon,  you  know, 
could  never  bear  the  military  uniform.  He  hated  the 
restraint  of  his  rank ;  he  loved  to  put  on  the  gray  coat 
of  the  Little  Corpora^  and  wander  in  the  camp.  Tous- 
saint also  never  could  bear  a  uniform.  He  wore  a  plain 
coat,  and  often  the  yellow  Madras  handkerchief  of  the 
slaves.  A  French  lieutenant  once  called  him  a  maggot 
in  a  yellow  handkerchief.  Toussaint  took  him  prisoner 
next  day,  and  sent  him  home  to  his  mother.  Like  Napo- 
leon, he  could  fast  many  days ;  could  dictate  to  three  sec- 
retaries at  once ;  could  wear  out  four  or  five  horses.  Like 
Naj)oleon,  no  man  ever  divined  his  purpose  or  penetrated 
his  plan.  He  was  only  a  negro,  and  so,  in  him,  they  called  ^/ 
it  hypocrisy.  In  Bonaparte  we  style  it  diplomacy.  For 
instance,  three  attempts  made  to  assasi^inate  him  all  failed, 
from  not  firing  at  the  right  spot.  If  they  thought  he  was 
in  the  north  in  a  carriage,  he  would  be  in  the  south  on 
horseback ;  if  they  thought  he  was  in  the  city  in  a  house, 
he  would  be  in  the  field  in  a  tent.  They  once  riddled  his 
carriage  with  bullets ;  he  was  on  horseback  on  the  other 
side.  The  seven  Frenchmen  who  did  it  were  arrested. 
They  expected  to  be  shot.  The  next  day  was  some  saint's 
day ;  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  before-  the  high  altar, 
and,  when  the  priest  reached  the  prayer  for  forgiveness, 
came  down  from  his  high  seat,  repeated  it  with  him,  and 
permitted  them  to  go  unpunished.  [Cheers.]  He  had 
that  wit  common  to  all  great  commanders,  which  makes 
its  way  in  a  camp.  His  soldiers  getting  disheartened,  he 
filled  a  large  vase  with  powder,  and,  scattering  six  grains 
of  rice  in  it,  shook  them  up,  and  said :  *'  See,  there  is  the 
white,  there  is  the  black;  what  are  you  afraid  of?''     So 
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when  pe<^le  came  to  bun  in  great  niLmberi  for  - 
it  is  re|>orted  they  do  sometimes  even  tn  Washingtoa, 
learned  th©  first  words  of  a  Catholic  prayer  in  Latin,  a 
repi*ating  it,  would  say,  *'  Do  yon  understand  tliat 
"  No,  sir,"  *'  What  I  want  an  office,  and  not  know 
Go  home  and  ]eai*n  it  1 " 

Then,  again,  like  Kapoleon, — like  genius  alway^ 
he  had  confidence  in  his  power  to  rule  men.  You 
memher  when  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  and  Lc 
XVIII,  sent  an  army  against  hlra,  Bonaparte  desceni 
from  his  carriage,  opened  his  coat,  offeruig  his  hr^ist 
their  mufikets,  and  saying,  ''Frenchmen,  it  is  th©  I 
peror  1  "  and  they  ranged  themselves  hehmd  liim,  At*  i 
diers,  shouting,  "  Vtve  rMmpenur  !  "  That  was  in  18 
Twelve  years  before,  Tonssaint,  finding  tliat  fonr  of 
regiments  had  deserted  and  gone  to  Led  ere,  drew 
sword,  flung  it  on  the  grass,  went  across  the  field  to  the 
folded  his  arms,  and  said,  *'  Children,  can  you  point  a  b 
onet  at  me  ? "  The  blacks  fell  on  their  knees,  prayi 
his  pardon.  His  bitterest  enemies  watched  him,  and  nc 
of  them  charged  him  with  love  of  money,  senstialitVi 
cruel  use  of  power.  The  only  instance  in  which  i 
sternest  critic  has  charged  him  \\nth  severity^  b  A 
During  a  tumult,  a  few  white  proprietors  who  had  i 
turned,  trusting  his  proclamationj  were  killed.  I 
nephew,  General  Moise,  was  accused  of  indecision 
quelling  the  riot.  He  assembled  ft  court-martiaJ,  mnd,  i 
ite  verdict,  ordered  his  own  nephew  to  he  shot,  stem 
Roman  in  thus  keeping  his  promise  of  protection  to  tl 
whites.  Above  the  lust  of  gold,  pure  in  private  life,  gei 
erous  in  the  use  of  his  power,  it  was  against  such  a  man  th 
Napoleon  sent  his  anny,  giv^ng  to  General  Leclerc,  tl 
hui^hand  of  his  beautitul  sister  Pauline,  thirty  thotisai: 
of  hJB  best  troops,  with  orders  to  reintroduce  skvur 
Among  these  soldiers  came  all  of  Toussaint'a  old  muhiti 
xivoh  and  foes. 
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HoDiiid  lent  sixtr  ships.  England  promised  by  qH>ciiil 
message  to  be  neutral ;  and  you  know  neutrality  nionna 
sneering  at  freedom,  and  sending  arms  to  tyrants.  [Lmul 
and  long-continued  applause.]  England  promiiH'd  nou« 
trality,  and  the  black  looked  out  on  tlie  wholo  civilixod 
world  marshaUed  against  him.  Amoricaf  full  of  Rlavos, 
of  course  was  hostile.  Only  the  Yankee  sold  him  ]n>or 
muskets  at  a  very  high  price*  [Laughter.]  Mount4ii|{ 
his  horse,  and  riding  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island, 
Samana,  he  looked  out  on  a  sight  such  as  no  native  had 
ever  seen  before.  Sixty  ships  of  the  line,  crowded  by  tho 
best  soldiers  of  Europe,  rounded  die  point.  Thoy  wen» 
soldiers  who  had  never  yet  met  an  equal,  whoso  troud, 
like  Caesar's,  had  shaken  Europe,  —  soldiers  who  had 
scaled  the  Pyramids,  and  planted  the  French  bnnnom  on 
the  walls  of  Rome.  He  looked  a  moment,  countod  tho 
flotilla,  let  the  reins  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and, 
turning  to  Christophe,  exclaimed:  "All  France  in  ronw 
to  Hayti ;  they  can  only  come  to  make  us  slaves ;  and  wn 
are  lost  I "  He  then  recognized  the  only  niiniakM  itf  liU 
life,  —  his  confidence  in  Bonaparte,  which  had  Uul  hliii  ii» 
disband  his  army. 

Returning  to  tlie  hills,  lie  issued  tlici  only  ])f<K'lKnmtMiH 
which  bears  his  name   and   bri<aLhcis  voh^tmm*o  i   **  My 
children,  France  comes  to  inikkti  us  sliiv«ts«     U(k1  guvt*  iM 
liberty;  France  hoii  no  right  U$  tttk«  it  awny.     Ituni  tlia 
cities,  destroy  tho  harvests,  Umr  up  i\m  rtmU  wlUi  cmittinn, 
poison  the  w(»lls,  show  iht*  wU\U*,  iimn  llui  h«^ll  Ii«*  rnmo*  lo 
niaki.*  "  ;  —  and  lie  wjih  ol*<'.y<''l.      (  A|i|iliiii.*nc'.  |      W  Inii  il». 
great  William  of  Oninj^'t  «aw   Louli   XlV\<'<.v<'j   IImIImm,; 
with  troops,  he  said,  **  Bn^ak  (hiun  llic  <iilscs.  r"*     II. »• 
land    back    to    ocean";    and    I'un»jw    vjiwi,    •   Sulilmx 
Wlien  Ah'xander  Sfiw  tlir  nrinics  (»1    I  rnn.M   dcv.-.'ni.  nr^*'. 
Ru^^sia,  li(*  said,   "Burn   Mcisrow,  stai-vj    Lack   th«    !»'?«. I 
ers  "  ;   and  Europe  said,   ''Sublime'/'     Tlli^  l»lM*k  s,^>\  nil 
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Europe  marshalled  to  crush  him,  and  gave  to  his  people 
the  same  heroic  example  of  defiance. 

It  is  true,  the  scene  grows  bloodier  as  we  proceed. 
But,  remember,  the  white  man  fitly  accompanied  his 
infamous  attempt  to  reduce  Jireemen  to  elavery  with  eveiy 
bloody  and  cruel  device  that  bitter  and  shameless  hate 
could  invent.  Aristocracy  is  always  cruel.  The  black 
man  met  the  attempt,  as  every  such  attempt  should  be 
met,  with  war  to  the  hilt.  In  his  first  struggle  to  gain  his 
freedom,  he  had  been  generous  and  merciful,  saved  lives 
and  pardoned  enemies,  as  the  people  in  every  age  and 
dime  have  always  done  when  rising  against  aristocrats. 
Now,  to  save  his  liberty,  the  negro  exhausted  eveiy 
means,  seized  every  weapon,  and  turned  back  the  hateful 
invaders  with  a  vengeance  as  terrible  as  their  own, 
ihou^  even  now  he  refused  to  be  cruel. 

Leclerc  sent  word  to  Christophe  that  he  was  about  to 
land  at  Cape  City.  Christophe  said,  *^  Toussaint  is  gov- 
ernor of  the  island.  I  will  send  to  him  for  permission. 
If  without  it  a  French  soldier  sets  foot  on  shore,  I  will 
bum  the  town,  and  fight  over  its  ashes.^' 

Leclerc  landed.  Christophe  took  two  thousand  whiU 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  carried  them  to  the  moun- 
tains in  safety,  then  with  his  own  hands  set  fire  to  the 
splendid  palace  which  French  architects  had  just  finished 
for  him,  and  in  forty  hours  the  place  was  in  ashes.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  its  streets,  and  the  French  driven 
back  to  their  boats.  [Cheers.]  Wherever  they  went, 
they  were  met  with  fire  and  sword.  Once,  resisting  an 
attack,  the  blacks.  Frenchmen  bom,  shouted  the  Mar- 
seilles Hymn,  and  the  French  soldiers  stood  still;  they 
could  not  fight  the  Marseillaise.  And  it  was  not  till  their 
officers  sabred  them  on  that  they  advanced,  and  then 
they  were  beaten.  Beaten  in  the  field,  the  French  then 
took  to  lies.     They  issued  proclamations,  saying,  ^*  We  do 
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not  come  to  make  j-ou  slaves;  this  man  Toussaint  tells 
jou  lies.  Join  us,  and  you  shall  have  the  rights  you 
claim."  They  cheated  eveiy  one  of  his  oflBcers,  except 
Christophe  and  Dessalines,  and  his  own  brother  Pieire, 
and  finally  these  also  deserted  him,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
He  then  sent  word  to  Leclerc,  "  I  will  submit.  I  could 
continue  the  struggle  for  years,  —  could  prevent  a  single 
Frenchman  from  safely  quitting  your  camp.  But  I  hate 
bloodshed.  I  have  fought  only  for  the  liberty  of  my  race. 
Guarantee  that,  I  will  submit  and  come  in."  He  took 
the  oath  to  be  a  faithful  citizen  ;  and  on  the  same  crucifix 
Leclerc  swore  that  he  should  be  faithfully  protected,  and 
that  the  island  should  be  free.  As  the  French  general 
glanced  along  the  line  of  his  splendidly  equipped  troops, 
and  saw,  opposite,  Toussaint's  ragged,  ill-armed  followers, 
he  said  to  him,  "  L'Ouverture,  had  you  continued  the 
war,  where  could  you  have  got  arms ? "  "I  would  have 
taken  yours,"  was  the  Spartan  reply.  [Cheers.]  He 
went  down  to  his  house  in  peace ;  it  was  summer.  Le- 
clerc remembered  that  the  fever  months  were  coming, 
when  his  army  would  be  in  hospitals,  and  when  one  mo- 
tion of  that  royal  hand  would  sweep  his  troops  into  the 
sea.  He  was  too  dangerous  to  be  left  at  large.  So  they 
summoned  him  to  attend  a  council ;  and  here  is  the  only 
charge  made  against  him, — the  only  charge.  They  say  he 
was  fool  enough  to  go.  Grant  it ;  what  was  the  record  ? 
The  white  man  lies  shrewdly  to  cheat  the  negro.  Knight- 
errantry  was  truth.  The  foulest  insult  you  can  offer  a 
man  since  the  Crusades  is,  You  lie.  Of  Toussaint,  Hcr- 
mona,  the  Spanish  general,  who  knew  hlin  well,  said, 
*'  He  was  the  purest  soul  God  ever  put  into  a  body."  Of 
him  history  bears  witness,  **  He  never  broke  his  word." 
Maitland  was  travelling  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  to 
meet  Toussaint,  when  he  was  met  by  a  messenger,  and 
told  that  he  was  betrayed.     He  went  on,  and  met  Tons- 
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MBt,  who  showed  him  two  letters — onefircmi  the  'French 
genend,  offisring  him  mnj  imnk  if  he  would  pot  Maithnd 
in  his  power,  and  the  other  his  rqpljr.  It  was,  ^^Sir,  I 
haire  promised  the  Englishman  that  he  diall  go  hack.** 
[Cheers.]  Let  it  stand,  therefore,  that  die  negro,  tmth- 
ffal  as  a  knight  of  old,  was  cheated  hj  his  lying  foe. 
Which  race  has  reasm  to  he  proud  of  such  a  record? 

Bot  he  was  not  cheated.  He  was  under  esjnonage. 
Suppose  he  had  refused:  the  goTemment  woiU  have 
doubted  him,  —  would  have  found  some  cause  to  arrest 
him.  He  probaUj  reasoned  thus:  **If  I  go  wiDingljr,  I 
ihaD  he  treated  accordingly  " ;  and  he  went.  The  moment 
he  entered  the  room,  the  <rfScers  drew  their  swords,  and 
toM  him  he  was  prisoner;  and  one  young  Eeutenant  who 
was  present  says,  ^  He  was  not  at  all  sniprised,  hut  seemed 
Tory  sad.**  They  put  him  on  shipboard,  and  weighed  an- 
chor for  France.  As  the  island  fiided  from  his  s^t,  he 
turned  to  the  captain,  and  said,  ^*  You  think  you  hare 
rooted  up  the  tree  of  liberty,  but  I  am  only  a  branch ;  I 
have  planted  the  tree  so  deep  that  aU  France  can  noTer 
root  it  up.**  [Cheers.]  Arrived  in  Paris,  he  was  flung 
into  jafl,  and  Napoleon  sent  his  secretary,  Caffiurelli,  to 
him,  supposing  he  had  buried  large  treasures.  He  lis- 
tened awhile,  then  replied,  ^*  Young  man,  it  is  true  I  have 
lost  treasures,  but  they  are  not  such  as  you  come  to  seek.** 
He  was  then  sent  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Joux,  to  a  dungeon 
twelve  feet  by  twenty,  built  wholly  of  stone,  with  a  nar- 
row window,  high  up  on  the  side,  looking  out  on  the  snows 
of  Switzerland.  In  winter,  ice  covers  the  floor ;  in  sum- 
mer, it  is  damp  and  wet.  In  this  living  tomb  the  child  of 
the  sunny  tropic  was  left  to  die.  From  this  dungeon  he 
wrote  two  letters  to  Napoleon.     One  of  them  ran  dius :  — 

**  Sire,  I  am  a  Frendi  cttizen.  I  never  Inoke  a  law.  By  the 
grace  of  Grod,  I  have  saved  for  yoa  the  best  island  of  your  realm. 
Sire,  of  your  mercy  grant  me  justice.* 
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Napoleoii  never  answered  the  letters.  The  conmiand<* 
ant  allowed  him  five  francs  a  day  for  food  and  fuel.  Nar* 
poleon  heard  of  it,  and  reduced  the  sum  to  three.  The 
loxurioos  usurper,  who  complained  that  the  English  gov* 
emment  was  stingj  because  it  allowed  him  only  six  thou- 
sand dollars  a  month,  stooped  from  his  throne  to  cut  down 
a  dollar  to  a  half,  and  still  Toussaint  did  not  die  quick* 
enough. 

This  dungeon  was  a  tomb.  The  story  is  told  that,  in 
Josephine's  time,  a  young  French  marquis  was  placed 
there,  and  the  g^rl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  went  to  the 
Empress  and  prayed  for  Ids  release.  Said  Josephine  to 
her,  ^^  Have  a.  model  of  it  made,  and  bring  it  to  me." 
Josephine  placed  it  near  Napolecm.  He  said,  ^*  Take  it 
away,  —  it  is  horrible  !  *'  She  put  it  on  his  footstool,  and 
he  kicked  it  from  him.  She  held  it  to  him  the  third  time, 
and  said,  **  Sire,  in  this  horrible  dungeon  you  have  put  a 
man  to  die."  *^  Take  him  out,"  said  Napoleon,  and  the 
girl  saved  her  lover.  In  this  tomb  Toussaint  was  buried, 
but  he  did  not  die  fast  enough.  Finally,  the  commandant 
was  told  to  go  into  Switzerland,  to  carry  the  keys  of  the 
dungeon  with  him,  and  to  stay  four  days;  when  he  re-^ 
turned,  Toussaint  was  found  starved  to  death.  That  im* 
perial  assassin  was  taken  twelve  years  after  to  his  prison  at 
St.  Helena,  planned  for  a  tomb,  as  he  had  planned  that  of 
Toussaint,  and  there  he  whined  away  his  dying  hours  in 
pitiful  complaints  of  curtains  and  titles,  of  dishes  and  rides. 
God  grant  that  when  some  future  Plutarch  shall  weigh 
the  great  men  of  our  epoch,  the  whites  against  the  blacks, 
he  do  not  put  that  whining  child  at  St.  Helena  into  one 
scale,  and  into  the  other  the  negro  meeting  death  like  a 
Roman,  without  a  murmur,  in  the  solitude  of  his  icy 
dungeon ! 

From  the  moment  he  was  betrayed,  the  negroes  began 
to  doubt  the  French,  and  rushed  to  arms.     Soon  every 
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negro  but  Manrepas  deserted  the  French.  Leclerc  som 
moned  Maurepas  to  his  side.  He  came,  loyally  bringing 
with  him  five  hundred  soldiers.  Leclerc  spiked  his  epaa- 
kttes  to  his  shoulders,  shot  him,  and  flung  him  into  the 
sea.  He  took  his  five  hundred  soldiers  on  shore,  shot 
them  on  the  edge  of  a  pit,  and  tumbled  them  in.  Des- 
'  salines  irom  the  mountain  saw  it,  and,  selecting  five  hun- 
dred French  oflScers  from  his  prisons,  hung  them  on 
separate  trees  in  sight  of  Leclerc's  camp  ;  and  bom,  as  I 
was,  not  far  from  Bunker  Hill,  I  have  yet  found  no  reason 
to  think  he  did  wrong.  [Cheers.]  They  murdered 
Pierre  Toussaint's  wife  at  his  own  door,  and  after  such 
treatment  that  it  was  mercy  when  they  killed  her.  The 
maddened  husband,  who  had  but  a  year  before  saved  the 
lives  of  twelve  hundred  white  men,  carried  his  next  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  sacrificed  them  on  her  grave. 

The  French  exhausted  every  form  of  torture.  The 
negroes  were  bound  together  and  tlnrown  into  the  sea; 
any  one  who  floated  was  shot, — others  sunk  with  cannon- 
balls  tied  to  their  feet ;  some  smothered  with  sulphur 
fumes,  —  others  strangled,  scourged  to  death,  gibbeted ; 
sixteen  of  Toussaint's  officers  were  chained  to  rocks  in 
desert  islands,  —  others  in  marshes,  and  left  to  be  de- 
voured by  poisonous  reptiles  and  insects.  Rochambeau 
sent  to  Cuba  for  bloodhounds.  When  they  arrived,  the 
young  girls  went  down  to  the  wharf,  decked  the  hounds 
with  ribbons  and  flowers,  kissed  their  necks,  and,  seated 
in  the  amphitheatre,  the  women  clapped  their  hands  to  see 
a  negro  thrown  to  these  dogs,  previously  starved  to  rage. 
But  the  negroes  besieged  this  very  city  so  closely  tliat 
these  same  girls,  in  their  misery,  ate  the  very  hounds  they 
had  welcomed. 

Then  flashed  forth  that  defying  courage  and  sublime 
endurance  which  show  how  alike  all  races  are  when  tried 
JD.  the  same  ftimace.     The  Roman  wife,  whose  husband 
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faltered  when  Nero  ordered  him  to  kill  himself,  seized  the 
dagger,  and,  mortally  wonnding  her  own  body,  cried, 
"  Poetus,  it  is  not  hard  to  die."  The  world  records  it 
with  prond  tears.  Just  in  the  same  spirit,  when  a  negro 
colonel  was  ordered  to  execution,  and  trembled,  his  wife 
seized  his  sword,  and,  giving  herself  a  death-wound,  said, 
"  Husband,  death  is  sweet  when  liberty  is  gone." 

The  war  went  on.  Napoleon  sent  over  thirty  thousand 
more  soldiers.  But  disaster  still  followed  his  efforts. 
What  the  sword  did  not  devour,  the  fever  ate  up.  Le- 
clerc  died.  Pauline  carried  his  body  back  to  France. 
Napoleon  met  her  at  Bordeaux,  saying,  *^  Sister,  I  gave 
you  an  army,  — you  bring  me  back  ashes."  Rochambeau 
—  the  Rochambeau  of  our  history  —  left  in  command  of 
eight  thousand  troops,  sent  word  to  Dessalines :  "  When 
I  take  you,  I  will  not  shoot  you  like  a  soldier,  or  hang  you 
like  a  white  man  ;  I  will  whip  you  to  death  like  a  slave." 
Dessalines  chased  him  from  battle-field  to  battle-field, 
from  fort  to  fort,  and  finally  shut  him  up  in  Samana. 
Heating  cannon-balls  to  destroy  his  fleet,  Dessalines  learned 
that  Rochambeau  had  begged  of  the  British  admiral  to 
cover  his  troops  with  the  English  flag,  and  the  generous 
negro  suffered  the  boaster  to  embark  undisturbed. 

Some  doubt  the  courage  of  the  negro.  Go  to  Hayti, 
and  stand  on  those  fifty  thousand  graves  of  the  best  sol- 
diers France  ever  had,  and  ask  them  what  they  think  of 
the  negro's  sword.  And  if  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  go 
to  France,  to  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Counts  of 
Rochambeau,  and  to  the  eight  thousand  graves  of  French- 
men wlio  skulked  home  under  the  English  flag,  and  ask 
them.  And  if  that  does  not  satisfy  you,  come  home,  and 
if  it  had  been  October,  1859,  you  might  have  come  by 
way  of  quaking  Virginia,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought 
of  negro  courage. 

You  may  also  remember  this,  —  that  we  Saxons  were 
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about  four  hundred  years,  sold  with  the  land,  and 
oor  fathers  never  raised  a  finger  to  end  that  slavery. 
They  waited  till  Christianity  and  civilization,  till  commerce 
and  the  discovery  of  America,  melted  away  their  chains. 
Spartacus  in  Italy  led  the  slaves  of  Rome  against  the  Em- 
press of  the  world.  She  murdered  him,  and  crucified 
them.  There  never  was  a  slave  rebellion  successful  but 
once,  and  that  was  in  St.  Domingo.  Every  race  has 
been,  some  time  or  other,  in  chains.  But  there  never 
was  a  race  that,  weakened  and  degraded  by  such  chattel 
slavery,  unaided,  tore  off  its  own  fetters,  forged  them  into 
swords,  and  won  its  liberty  on  the  battle-field,  but  one, 
and  that  was  the  black  race  of  St.  Domingo.  God  grant 
that  the  wise  vigor  of  our  government  may  avert  that 
necessity  from  our  land,  —  may  raise  into  peaceful  liberty 
the  four  million  committed  to  our  care,  and  show  under 
democratic  institutions  a  statesmanship  as  far-sighted  as 
that  of  England,  as  brave  as  the  negro  of  Hayti  I 

So  much  for  the  courage  of  the  negro.  Now  look  at 
his  endurance.  In  1805  he  siud  to  the  white  men,  **  This 
island  is  ours ;  not  a  white  foot  shall  touch  it."  Side  by 
side  with  him  stood  the  South  American  republics,  planted 
by  the  best  blood  of  the  countrymen  of  Lope  de  Vega  and 
Cervantes.  They  topple  over  so  often  that  you  could  no 
more  daguerrot3rpe  their  crumbling  fragments  than  you 
could  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  And  yet,  at  their  side,  the 
negro  has  kept  his  island  sacredly  to  himself.  It  is  said 
that  at  first,  with  rare  patriotism,  the  Haytien  government 
ordered  the  destruction  of  all  the  sugar  plantations  remain- 
ing, and  discouraged  its  culture,  deeming  that  the  tempta- 
tion which  lured  the  French  back  again  to  attempt  their 
enslavement.  Bum  over  New  York  to-night,  fill  up  her 
canals,  sink  evcty  ship,  destroy  her  railroads,  blot  out 
every  remnant  of  education  from  her  sons,  let  her  be 
%norant  and  penniless,  with  nothing  but  her  hands   to 
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begin  thft  world  again,  —  how  much  could  she  do  in  sixty 
years?  And  Europe,  too,  would  lend  you  money,  but 
she  will  not  lend  Ha3rti  a  dollar.  Hayti,  from  the  ruins 
of  her  colonial  dependence,  is  become  a  civilized  state,  the 
seventh  nation  in  the  catalogue  of  commerce  with  this 
country,  inferior  in  morals  and  education  to  tione  of  the 
West  Indian  isles.  Foreign  merchants  trust  her  courts 
as  willingly  a^  they  do  our  own.  Thus  far,  she  has  foiled 
the  ambition  of  Spain,  the  greed  of  England,  and  the 
malicious  statesmanship  of  Cidhoun.  Toussaint  made  her 
what  she  is.  In  this  work  there  was  grouped  around  him 
a  score  of  men,  mostly  of  pure  negro  blood,  who  ably 
seconded  his  efforts.  They  were  able  in  war  and  skilful 
in  civil  affairs,  but  not,  like  him,  remarkable  for  that  rare 
mingling  of  high  qualities  which  alone  makes  true  great- 
ness, and  insures  a  man  leadership  among  those  otherwise 
almost  his  equals.  Toussaint  was  indisputably  their  chief. 
Courage,  purpose,  endurance,  —  these  are  the  tests.  Ho 
did  plant  a  state  so  deep  that  all  the  world  has  not  been 
able  to  root  it  up. 

I  would  call  him  Napoleon,  but  Napoleon  made  his 
way  to  empire  over  broken  oaths  and  through  a  sea  of 
blood.  This  man  never  broke  his  word.  "  No  Rrtalia- 
TiON  '*  was  his  great  motto  and  the  rule  of  his  life ;  ami 
the  last  words  uttered  to  his  son  in  France  were  these : 
**  My  boy,  you  will  one  day  go  back  to  St.  Domingo  ;  for- 
get that  France  murdered  your  father."  I  would  call 
him  Cromwell,  but  Cromwell  was  only  a  soldier,  and  the 
state  he  founded  went  down  with  him  into  his  grave,  f 
would  call  him  Washington,  but  the  pjeat  Vir^nnian  li^M 
slaves.  This  man  risked  his  empire  rather  tlian  [»<'niiit 
the  slave-trade  in  the  humblest  vijlarre  of  his  dominion'-'. 

You  think  me  a  fanatic  to-night,  for  yon  read  lii-tory, 
not  with  your  eyes,  but  with  your  prfjndires.  ]>ijt  flltv 
year>  hence,  when  Truth  gets  a  hearing,  the  Miy-.c  of  His- 
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tery  Will  put  Phocion  for  the  Greek,  and  Brutus  I 
Roman,  Hampden  for  England,  Fayette  for  France, 
Washbif^on  as  the  bright,  consuniiiiate  Bower  of  on 
Iter  eiTilization,  ai>d  John  Brown  the  ripe  fruit  of  our 
day  [thunders  of  applause],  thennj  dipping  her  pen 
sunlight^  will  write  in  the  clear  blue^  ahove  them  a 
name  of  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  martyr,  ToDJ 
L'OuTERTURE.     [Long-contiuued  applause*] 


A  METROPOUTAN  POUCE/ 


I  HAVE  been  requested  to  speak  to  you  to-daj  on 
the  subject  of  a  Metropolitan  Police.  That  plan  has 
already  been  presented,  two  or  three  years  ago,  to  this 
community,  and,  of-  late,  very  elaborately  and  eloquently 
argued  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  by  Edward 
L.  Peirce,  Esq.,  and  still  more  comprehensively  and  in 
detail  by  Charles  M.  Ellis,  Esq. ;  but  it  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  city,  and, 
until  the  object  be  achieved,  it  can  never  be  too  frequently 
considered  and  urged.  Other  cities  have  led  the  way  in 
this  path,  years  ago.  The  capital  of  the  civilized  world, 
London,  many  years  ago,  found  herself  utterly  unable  to 
contend  with  the  evils  of  accumulated  population,  —  found 
municipal  machinery  utterly  inadequate  for  the  security 
of  life  or  property  in  her  streets ;  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment, by  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  assumed  the 
police  regulation  of  that  cluster  of  towns  which  we  com- 
monly call  London,  though  the  plan  does  not  include  the 
city  proper.  New  York,  on  our  continent,  about  six 
years  ago,  followed  the  example ;  Baltimore  and  Cincin- 
nati have  done  likewise  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  so 
also  have  some  of  the  other  Western  cities.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  great  accumulations  of  property  and  population 

♦  A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Twenty-eighth  Congregatioual  Society, 
in  the  Melodeou,  Boston,  April  5,  lS6d. 
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reads  us  a  lesson,  that  the  execution  of  the  laws  tlj§ 
demand  extra  considcmtion  and  peculiar  machinery.  ^ 
self-organ  17^ d  Safety  Committees  of  San  Fmncisco 
other  cities  prore  the  same  fact.  Indeed^  great  cities 
nests  of  great  vices,  and  it  has  been  the  experience  of 
publics  that  great  cities  are  an  exception  to  the  eomt 
rule  of  self-governed  communities.  Neither  New  Y< 
nor  New  Orleans,  nor  Bahimore^ — none  of  the  gi 
cities  —  has  found  the  batlot-box  of  its  individual  vol 
a  sufficient  protection,  through  a  police  organizati 
Great  cities  cannot  be  protected  on  the  theory  of 
publican  institutions-  We  may  like  it  or  not, — seve: 
years  have  tried  the  experiment^  and,  so  far,  it  is  a  f 
ure ;  and  if  there  is  no  resource  outside  of  the  city  liiu 
then  a  self-governed  great  city  is,  so  far  as  my  experiei 
goes,  the  most  uncomfortable  which  any  man  who  lo 
free  speech  can  live  in.  It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  t 
we  ask  yon  no  longer  to  let  the  police  force  represent  1 
voters  of  Boston.  Hitherto,  the  police  regulations  in  i 
city  of  Boston  have  been  modelled  on  those  of  a  sn 
to^Ti ;  that  is,  the  inhabitants  themselves  have  called  ii 
existence  a  body  of  constables,  in  ftct^  to  execute  the  In 
of  the  State  and  the  by-laws  of  the  city.  Our  text, 
presenting  this  subject  to  you,  is  this :  in  Boston,  as  ev«j 
where  else^  where  large  numbers  are  brought  togetl 
and  great  masses  of  property  are  found,  a  police  force  i 
pointed  by  the  voters  of  the  place  cannot  be  relied  on 
exL'cute  the  laws ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  their  full  a 
impartial  execution,  it  has  been  found  necessary  el 
wliere,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  that  it  is  nee 
sary  here,  to  put  the  control  of  the  police  force  into  otl 
hands  than  those  of  the  voters  of  the  place.  That  b  c 
claim,  —  that  the  men  of  the  peninsula,  like  those  of  ot> 
great  cities,  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  execution  of  t 
State  laws,  but  that  executive  power  must  be  baaed 
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broader  foundations.  Such  a  course  is  no  uncommon  ma- 
chinery in  democratic  institutions.  We  put  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  —  the  judiciary — not  into  the  hands 
of  any  local  mnnicipal  body,  bat  the  interpretation  of  the 
State  laws  is  in  Ae  hmdi  of  petMns  aj^pwited  by  the 
whole  State.  I  hiToke  the  Mine  prindple  for  their  exe- 
cution,-^Ibllownig'dd  repoUiean  precedent!,  at  I  shall 
shortly  show. 

In  order  to  sostain  thii  ckum  before  yoo,  I  oag^t  to 
show  three  or  four  things.  First,  that  in  important  par^ 
ticnlars — iimportanU  particnlars — the  law  has  fiuled  of 
execution ;  that  good  and  vitally  important  laws  have 
failed  of  execution.  Secondly,  I  ought  to  show  you  that 
this  failure  is  due  to  the  machinery  which  the  city  puts  in 
motion  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Thirdly,  that  a  bet^ 
ter  machinery  may  be  found.  And,  fourthly,  that  it  is 
important  for  the  welfare  of  the  State  that  the  attempt  to 
find  a  better  machinery  should  be  made. 

My  first  point  is  to  show  you  that  in  important  particu- 
lars, where  great  and'grave  interests  are  involved,  tfie  laws 
have  fiuled  of  ezecutioa*  Tou  perceive  that  this  involves, 
in  fact,  an  indictment  against  the  city  government.  It  is, 
in  realily,  arraigning  the  government  of  the  city  for  failure 
to  do  its  du^.  Before  I  pass  to  it,  therefore,  let  me  make 
one  protest,  t  do  not  come  here  to  find  fault  with  indi- 
vidmd  polioemen.  I  think  our  body  of  police  is  as  good, 
on  the  average,  M  that  of  any  great  city  I  know.  I  think 
upon  all  trying  occasions  they  have  done  their  duty,  as  far 
as  they  hitve  been  permitted,  and  have  always  shown  foil 
capacity  to  do  their  whole  duly.  Neither  do  I  come  here 
to  arraign  the  individuals  of  the  city  government ;  not, 
however,  on  account  of  the  same  excuse,  but  because  I 
deem  it  unnecessary.  They  are  mere  puppets,  fluttering 
before  us  for  a  little  while ;  they  are  only  victims  of  a 
great  system,  wUch  they  did  not  originate  and  cannot  c(«- 
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trol.  Looking  over  the  last  dozen  years,  considering  tl 
the  Major  and  Aldermen  daring  those  years  have  bee 
in  the  aggregate,  only  a  standing  committee  appointed  i 
the  grog-shops  of  the  peninsula,  it  has  been  no  honor,  b 
a  shsune,  to  hold  one  of  those  o£Bces.  No  man  with  a  fi 
measure  of  self-respect  could  accept  such  an  office.  A 
politics  necessitates  questionable  compliances  ;  but  tl 
serfdom  touches  a  base  depth.  It  is  not  however  nece 
sarj,  and  certainly  not  within  my  plan  to-day,  to  arraign  i 
dividuals.  I  am  merely  criticising  a  system  which  throi 
up  into  unfitting  places  and  undue  importance  men  wl 
have  no  real  right  to  the  power  which  they  are  whol 
unable  or  unwilling  to  use. 

To  return  now  to  my  first  point,  I  am  to  show  yon  thi 
in  many  important  particulars,  the  laws  have  failed  of  ex 
cution.  I  shall  take,  in  the  first  place,  temperance.  Son 
men  look  upon  this  temperance  cause  as  whining  bigotr 
narrow  asceticism,  or  a  vulgar  sentimentality,  fit  for  litt 
minds,  weak  women,  and  weaker  men.  On  the  contrar 
I  regard  it  as  second  only  to  one  or  two  others  of  the  pi 
mary  reforms  of  this  age,  and  for  this  reason.  Every  rai 
has  its  peculiar  temptation ;  every  cUme  has  its  specific  si 
The  tropics  and  tropical  races  are  tempted  to  one  for 
of  sensuality ;  the  colder  and  temperate  regions,  and  01 
Saxon  blood,  find  their  peculiar  temptation  in  the  stimuli 
of  drink  and  food.  In  old  times  our  heaven  was  a  dronkc 
revel.  We  relieve  ourselves  firom  the  over-weariness  c 
constant  and  exhausting  toil  by  intoxication.  Science  h 
brought  a  cheap  means  of  drunkenness  within  the  reac 
of  every  individual.  National  prosperity  and  free  institi 
tions  have  put  into  the  hands  of  almost  every  workman  tl 
means  of  being  drunk  for  a  week  on  the  labor  of  two  \ 
three  hours.  With  that  blood  and  that  temptation,  v 
have  adopted  democratic  institutions,  where  the  law  h; 
no  sanction  but  the  purpose  and  virtue  of  the  masses.    Tl 
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statute-book  rests  not  on  bayonets,  as  in  Europe,  but  on 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  A  drunken  people  can  never  be 
the  basis  of  a  free  government.  It  is  the  comer-stone 
neither  of  virtue,  prosperity,  nor  progress.  To  us,  there- 
fore, the  title-deeds  of  whose  estates  and  the  safety  of 
whose  lives  depend  upon  the  taranquillity  of  the  streets, 
upon  the  virtue  of  the  masses,  the  presence  of  any  vice 
which  brntaliBes  the  average  mass  of  mankind,  and  tends 
to  make  it  more  readily  the  tool  of  intriguing  and  corrupt 
leaders,  is  necessarily  a  stab  at  the  very  life  of  the  nation. 
Against  such  a  vice  is  marshalled  the  Temperance  Refor- 
mation. That  my  sketch  is  no  mere  fimcy  picture,  every 
one  of  you  knows.  Every  one  of  you  can  glance  back 
over  your  own  path,  and  count  many  and  many  a  one 
among  those  who  started  from  the  goal  at  your  side,  with 
equal  energy  and  perhaps  greater  promise,  who  has  found 
a  drunkard's  grave  long  before  this.  The  brightness  of 
the  bar,  the  ornament  of  the  pulpit,  the  hope  and  blessing 
and  stay  of  many  a  family, —you  know,  every  one  of  you 
who  has  reached  middle  life,  how  often  on  your  path  you 
set  up  the  warning,  **  FaUen  before  the  temptations  of 
the  streets  I ''  Hardly  one  house  in  this  city,  whether  it 
be  full  and  warm  with  aU  the  luxury  of  wealth,  or  whether 
it  find  hard,  cold  maintenance  by  the  most  earnest  econ- 
omy, no  matter  which, —  hardly  a  house  that  does  not 
count,  among  sons  or  nephews,  some  victim  of  this  vice. 
The  skeleton  of  this  warning  sits  at  every  board.  The 
whole  world  is  kindred  in  this  suffering.  The  country 
mother  launches  her  boy  with  trembling  upon  the  tempta- 
tions of  city  life  ;  the  father  trusts  his  dauglitor  anxiously 
to  the  young  man  she  has  chosen,  knowing  wliat  a  -wTcck 
intoxication  may  make  of  the  house-tree  tluy  sot  uj). 
Alas  !  how  often  are  their  worst  forel»(»dingv  more-  tlinn 
fulfilled!  I  liav^e  known  a  case  —  and  j)r<»l).M]>ly  many  of 
you  can  recall  some  almost  equal  ti)  it  —  wluTt   onL-  wfirthy 
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woman  could  connt  father,  Inrother,  hasbaod,  and  son-in 
law,  all  drunkards,  —  no  man  among  her  near  kindred, 
except  her  son,  who  was  not  a  yictim  of  this  vice.  Like 
all  other  appetites,  this  finds  resolution  weak  when  set 
against  the  constant  presence  of  temptation.  This  is  the 
evil.  How  are  the  laws  relating  to  it  executed  in  this 
city?    Let  me  tell  you. 

First,  there  has  been  great  discussion  of  this  evil, — 
wide,  earnest,  patient  discussion,  for  thirty^five  years. 
The  whole  community  has  been  stirred  by  the  discussion 
of  this  question.  Finally,  after  various  experiments,  the 
majority  of  the  State  decided  that  the  method  to  stay  this 
evil  was  to  stop  the  open  sale  of  intoxicating  drink.  They 
left  moral  suasion  still  to  address  the  individual,  and  set 
themselves  as  a  community  to  close  the  doors  of  tempta- 
tion. Eveiy  man  acquainted  with  his  own  nature  or  with 
society  knows  that  weak  virtue,  walking  throu^  our 
streets,  and  meeting  at  every  tenth  door  (for  that  is  the 
average)  the  temptation  to  drink,  must  jfall ;  that  one 
must  be  a  moral  Hercules  to  stand  erect.  To  prevent 
the  open  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  has  been  the  method 
selected  by  the  State  to  help  its  citizens  to  be  virtnous ; 
in  other  words,  the  State  has  enacted  what  is  called  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law, — the  plan  of  reftising  all  licenses  to  sell, 
to  be  drunk  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere,  and  allowing  only 
an  official  agent  to  sell  for  medicinal  purposes  and  the 
arts.  Ton  may  drink  in  your  own  parlors,  you  may  make 
what  indulgence  you  please  your  daily  rule,  the  State  does 
not  touch  you  there ;  there  you  injure  only  yourself,  and 
those  you  directly  influence ;  that  the  State  cannot  reach. 
But  when  you  open  your  door  and  say  to  yiQur  fellow-citi- 
Bens,  "  Come  and  indulge,"  the  State  has  a  right  to  ask, 
"  In  what  do  you  invite  them  to  indulge  ?  Is  it  in  something 
that  helps,  or  something  that  harms,  the  conmiunity  ?  " 

I  will  try  to  show  you,  in  a  moment,  on  what  grounds 
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the  State  decided  that  these  numberless  open  doors  liarmed 
the  community,  and  that  the  method  to  be  adopted  was  to 
shut  them  up.  The  majority,  after  full  argument  in  dis- 
trict school-t^oiises,  the  streets,  and  the  State-House,  from 
pulpits,  lyceum  platforms,  pud  eTetywliel^  else,  decided 
that  prohibition  of  llie  traflSc  Was  the  only  effeetiye  method. 
The  law  was  pot  upon  the  8tatate<-book»  A  relactant  mi- 
nmij  went  to  the  Legislatnre,  and  endearored  to  repeal 
or  amend  it,  alleging  that  this  was  not  a  good  law ;  and 
they  were  Toted  down.  Again  they  went, — were  Toted 
down.  A  third  time  they  went,  —  and  were  Toted  down. 
They  then  appealed  to  the  courts,  and  said,  **  This  is  not  a 
constitutional  law."  The  courts  said,  **  It  is."  If  anything 
ever  had  the  decided,  unmistakable  sanction  of  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  Maine  Liquor  Law 
has  it.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  discussion,  it  was 
enacted ;  three  times  assailed,  it  was  maintained ;  subjected 
to  the  crucible  of  the  court,  it  came  out  pure  gold.  We 
have  a  right  to  say  that  it  is  the  matured,  settled  purpose 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commonwealth ;  if  the  majority  have 
a  right  to  govern,  that  law  is  to  govern*  Is  it  not  so  ?  If 
not,  let  the  minority  assail  again  the  Gibraltar  of  the  statute. 
But  meanwhile  it,  like  all  other  laws  not  inunoral,  is  to  be 
obeyed.  I  have  not,  therefore,  to  aigue  to-day  whether 
the  law  is  good  or  not,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not*  That  is 
settled.  It  is  good  and  wise  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  era  of  puNie  opmim  is  finished,  that  of 
law  has  commenced.  This  is  the  history  of  all  legislation. 
Do  not  find  fault  with  us  for  enacting,  in  due  time,  public 
opinion  into  a  statute.  Where  did  all  statutes  come  from  ? 
Hundreds  of  years  ago,  men  argaed  the  question,  **  Shall 
one  man  own  a  separate  piece  of  land  ?  "  They  argued 
it,  and  settled  that  he  should.  That  became  a  statute. 
They  then  began  to  argue  the  question,  "  Shall  he  trans- 
mit to  his  children  by  will  ?  "     They  argued  that  for  cen- 
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turiea^  then  said,  '*  Yes,"  and  enacted  it  Nol 
goes  btihind  thase  statutes.  Hundreds  of  years  age 
race  argued  the  question,  "  Sliall  a  man  have  one  wi 
three  ?  "  Wc  settled  that  he  should  have  but  one ; 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  era  of  discussion  and  opinion  is  over  ;  the  ej 
legislation  has  come,  —  the  time  when  the  minority 
down  and  obeys.  With  all  great  questions,  coveriii| 
portant  {interests,  there  is  a  time  when  public  opi 
stereotypes  itself  into  statutes*  Land.,  harvests,  marr 
the  laws  against  burglary  and  theft,  settled  themsi 
years  ago.  If  I  raise  a  harvest,  it  is  mine ;  that  h 
law  of  the  land.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  a  c 
tion  ;  it  is  not  a  question  now*  So  with  temperance 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law,  Time  was  when  the  que 
whether  a  man  had  a  right  to  sell  liquor  openly,  lice 
or  not,  was  diseussed  ^  we  have  passed  that  point, 
reacliL'd  the  time  when  the  majority  —  in  other  words 
State  —  decrees  that  these  shops  shall  be  shut. 

Now  let  me  sliow  you,  in  a  few  words,  whi/  it 
decree  that.     In  order  more  clearly  to  show  this,  lei 
go  back  a  little,  and  ask  how  did  the  Mayor  and  A! 
mcu,  the  Cily,  meet  this  Maine  Liquor  Law?     They 
"  You  may  decree  it  if  you  please,  we  won't  exeeui 
You  say  we  shall  not  license  anybody,  but  we  will  e 
the  same  thing,  for  we  wilt  let  everybody  sell,  except 
those  whom  we  should  not   have   licensed."     These 
the  exact  words  of  the  order  to  the  police  some  y 
acTO.     The  Chief  of  Police  replied  to  a  question  from 
Massachusetts  Temperance  Society,  **  We  have  direcl 
never  to  pilose  cute  a  liquor-seller,  unless  he  be  one 
would  not  have  received  a  license  under  the  old  lie 
act.*'     In  other  words,  the  State  says,  "  On  mature 
sidorqtion,  I  prohibit  the  sale."     The  City  says,  "  I  i 
allow  it, —  help  yourself  I"     Those  whom  it  would 
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hare  licensed  are  **  nuisances,"  as  it  calls  them ;  —  houses 
vulgar,  noisy,  disorderly;  kept,  as  the  Dogberry  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  told  us  at  the  State  House,  by 
'•"imbecile  old  men  and  ancient  women,"  —  as  the  con- 
stable of  Shakespeare's  play  arrested  all  "  vagrom  men." 
That  is  the  position  of  the  city.  The  law  is  intentionally 
and  avowedly  set  aside.  The  city  government  announces 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  obey  it ;  makes  no  effort,  and 
never  has  made  any,  to  enforce  it.  What  is  the  result  ? 
The  result  is,  that  there  are  at  least  three  thousand  places 
in  the  city  where  liquor  is  publicly  and  continually  sold. 
These  consist  partly  of  dram-shops,  partly  of  gambling 
saloons,  partly  of  houses  of  prostitution.  They  number  in 
all  more  than  three  thousand.  I  am  giving  an  under  esti- 
mate of  an  average  for  two  or  three  years.  What  are  the 
results  of  these  three  thousand  places  of  sale  ?  Six  million 
dollars'  worth  of  liquor  is  sold  to  the  retailers  of  this  city 
annually ;  and  three  million  dollars'  worth  is  annually  re- 
tailed on  the  peninsula.  With  what  result  ?  With  this. 
They  produce  poverty  and  crime  to  this  extent:  —  We 
arrest  for  drunkenness  alone,  on  an  average  for  the  last 
three  years,  about  seventeen  thousand  persons  annually ; 
that  is,  a  little  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  population. 
There  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons relieved  for  poverty  by  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  by 
the  Provident  Association, — poverty  caused  by  intemper- 
ance. That  is,  every  seventh  man  in  the  city  is  a  pauper, 
helped  by  the  community ;  eveiy  tenth  man  in  the  city  is 
{I  criminal,  arrested  by  the  police.  Let  us  look  at  that  a 
iiioiuent.  I  say  every  seventh  man  is  a  pauper,  relieved 
by  the  help  of  the  community.  Poverty,  wholesome 
poverty,  is  no  unmixed  evil ;  it  is  the  motive  power  that 
throws  a  man  up  to  guide  and  control  tlie  community ;  it 
is  the  spur  that  often  wins  the  race  ;  it  is  the  trial  that 
calls  out,  like  fire,  all  the  deep,  great  qualities  of  a  man's 
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nature.  That  poverty  is  no  e^i]^  —  at  least,  it 
mixed  evil ;  but  poverty  whieh  is  caused  by  drunker 
— ^for  I  am  only  taking,  in  tbea©  tweuty-five  thoi 
potions,  tbti  poverty  that  is  traceable  to  intcmperaiK 
the  poverty  that  is  caused  by  tkunkenness  has 
history  ?  The  father  ia  a  drunkard  j  the  mother 
imitates  him  j  tlie  self-respect  of  the  family  is  lost 
home  is  gone  ;  it  is  a  scene  of  quarrel  and  de^rada 
the  cliildrea  are  thrown  neglected  on  tlie  streets,  wil 
foixli  no  education,  no  moral  sense  developed,  —  the  fi 
fill  and  fruitful  source  of  every  vice  known  to  the 
code.  This  feeds  tlie  gallowa,  fills  the  street  witl 
purity,  makes  thieves  and  burglai's.  Out  of  such  ha 
flows  a  constant  supply  for  all  forms  of  crime.  Wii 
the  open  and  continued  sale  of  drink,  almost  eveij 
of  the  gambler  would  be  closed  ;  he  would  have  few 
tsma*  He  would  find  few  men  in  the  mood  to  be  vii 
iaed.  Without  open  places  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
houses  of  prostitution  could  not  be  maintained ;  tl 
the  testimony  of  all  experience  in  every  city.  To 
shameless  pit  woman  seldom  sbiks,  except  when  beti 
by  drink,  and,  even  when  once  ruined,  could  not 
such  a  life  unleas  nature  was  daily  stupefied  by  into 
tion.  Nine  tenths  of  those  sent  to  the  House  of  Indi 
are  common  drunkards.  Intemperance  is  one  of  tlie 
jM'oductive  of  all  causes  of  insanity.  "  Truancy  "  fim 
'*  cause  of  causes  "  in  intemperance.  Said  the  Chk 
Police,  three  or  four  years  ago,  "Intemperance  is 
ilirect  origin  of  more  poverty >  more  crime^  and  conseq 
fiiiffering,  than  all  other  causes  combined/*  Twenty 
thousand  m^^n  reduced  to  poverty  in  &  year,  or  at 
every  jear  relieved  by  the  public. 

Now  let  me  ^o  to  the  schools.  Twenty-five  thousai 
an  average  estimate  of  the  children  who  attend  our  pi 
fichook*     The  city  pours  out  a  quarter  of  a  million  a 
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to  mould  those  young  souls,  step  by  step,  to  virtue,  to 
make  them  good  citizens.  Twenty-five  thousand  with 
one  hand  it  lifts  up  ;  with  the  other,  it  tempts  twenty-five 
thousand  into  pollution  and  crime.  It  spends  four  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  do  it ;  for 
that  b  the  cost  of  our  police  force,  of  our  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  of  our  Lunatic  Asylums  (a  large  portion  of  whose 
inmates  are  rendered  insane  by  intemperance),  our  House 
of  Correction  and  House  of  Industiy.  You  might  as  well 
take  a  third  of  a  million  of  dollars,  and  toss  it  off  the  end 
of  Long  Wharf,  —  we  should  be  richer  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Leave  all  the  children  idle  in  the  streets,  shut  up 
the  grog-shops,  shut  up  the  schools,  throw  a  third  of  a 
million  into  the  water,  and  the  city  would  be  better  off  on 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  than  she  is  now. 

The  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  to  whom  you  choose  to  give 
the  police,  take  with  one  hand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  of  your  money  and  mine  to  educate  twen- 
ty-five thousand  children,  and  with  the  other  they  tear  out 
a  law  ft*om  the  statute4>ook  in  order  to  ruin  twenty-five 
thousand  adults.  The  inefficiency  of  die  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men makes  it  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  cost  of  our  school 
system  were  thrown  into  the  dock  from  the  end  of  Long 
Wharf.  We  know  just  as  well  what  educates  drunkards 
as  what  educates  a  school-boy.  The  Parker  House,  the 
Treroont  House,  the  Revere  House,  and  the  Howard 
Saloon  educate  intemperance  exactly  as  the  Latin  School 
educates  youth.  One  educates  for  heaven,  the  other  for 
lu'Il  ;  and  the  city  government  says  it  shall  be  so, 

I  am  perfectly  serious  on  this  ground.  1  know  the 
value  of  the  common  schools  of  Massachusetts.  It  makes 
my  house  wortli  a  thousand  dollars  more  to-day  ;  it  nuikes 
my  v\(f\\t  of  free  speech  doubly  valuable  ;  it  makes  my  life 
safer  ;  it  makes  it  happier  and  more  honorable  to  live  in 
this  Connnonwealth.     That  is  the  value  of  the  common- 
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school  system,  wliich  at  great  expense  educates  tbe  chil- 
dren  of  the  State.  By  its  side  stands  your  State  system 
for  brealdng  up  the  intemperance  of  the  city.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Mayor  or  the  Aldermen  could  prevent  it  alL 
I  know  well  the  difficulties.  I  only  ask  of  any  man  an 
honest  effort ;  I  only  ask  for  evidence  that  the  first  step  is 
taken  in  that  direction,  —  that  there  is  a  willingness,  a 
disposition,  to  do  it.  A  great  deal  could  be  prevented. 
The  mob  which  broke  up  our  Tremont  Temple  meeting, 
two  years  ago,  reeled  into  it  from  the  gorgeous  grog-shops 
which  surround  the  Temple.  Where  do  they  get  their 
unblushing  shamelessness  and  so-called  respectability  ? 
They  get  it  from  the  fiau^t  that  your  Governors,  your 
Judges,  your  Senators,  your  lawmakers,  meet  week  after 
week,  and  month  SiftcT  month,  in  these  very  places,  to 
violate  th«  law  which  they  have  placed  upon  the  statute- 
book.  No  wonder  they  are  ashamed  to  execute  the  laws 
which  they  break  before  the  very  sun  and  noonday  of 
Massachusetts. 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  the  Law.  One  half  the  crim- 
inals of  the  State  are  found  in  the  city  of  Boston.  We 
have  one  sixth  of  the  population,  and  yet  we  have  more 
than  one  half  the  criminals.  We  have  one  sixth  of  the  pop- 
ulation, but  we  pay  about  one  half  of  the  criminal  expenses 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  — just  three  times  our  proper 
proportion.  What  does  it  come  from  ?  I  am  not  to  charge 
it  on  any  particular  corporation ;  I  am  to  charge  it  to  a 
system*  It  is  the  massing  up  of  one  third  of  the  capital  of 
the  State,  and  one  sixth  the  population  on  this  peninsula. 
That  makes  a  new  order  of  things,  one  calling  for  a  new 
machinery  to  check  crime,  — a  hotrbed,  where  all  the  ten- 
dencies to  crime  become  doubled  and  trebled,  where  the 
dangerous  classes  pf  the  community  get  undue  power.  It 
ih  because  of  this  peculiarity  that  we  need  a  different  sys- 
tem from  what  the  country  does,     ]Jp  to  ^  certain  point 
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our  city  rrovernment  lias  alwnys  acknowledged  tins.  For 
instance,  in  a  small  country  town  of  a  few  thousand  inhab- 
itants tliey  have  two  or  three  constables.  Nobody  knows 
who  they  are.  You  might  visit  half  a  dozen  houses,  and 
they  could  not  tell  yon.  Only  once  o^  twice  in  a  year,  on 
some  festive  or  other  occasion,  a  town  meeting,  a  picnic, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  is  he  ever  seen  or  needed.  He 
may  execute  a  writ  once  in  a  whfle.  If  there  is  any  disor- 
der in  the  town,  a  citizen  takes  notice  of  it,  reports  it  to  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  difficulty  is  cured.  That  is  a 
sufficient  machinery  for  a  small  town.  But  when  yon 
have  a  large  and  dense  population,  great  wealth  invested 
in  certain  dangerous  and  tempting  forms,  you  cannot  trust 
the  execution  of  the  laws  to  the  volunteer  efforts  of  die 
citizens  ;  you  must  have  a  large  body  of  police  constantly 
in  the  streets,  ever  on  the  alert,  with  grave  and  extraor- 
dinary powers,  to  watch  criminals  and  follow  them  up. 
That  has  been  found  necessary.  Now  the  question  is 
whetlicr  something  further  is  not  necessary  also.  The 
returns  for  ten  years  show  that  forty-two  per  cent  of 
the  average  population  of  this  county  was  arrested  for 
crime,  while,  in  other  counties,  tlie  number  arrested  was 
only  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent.  Why  this  difference  ? 
Because  a  city  necessarily  induces  greater  temptations, 
greater  dangers,  and  more  frequent  crimes*  It  needs, 
therefore,  a  more  stringent  machinery  to  execute  the  laws. 
Instead  of  that,  in  regard  to  this  temperance  law,  the 
city  government  defy  it.  They  themselves  pay  —  or 
did  pay  till  within  a  year  or  two,  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
present  year,  for  I  have  not  consulted  the  reports  —  about 
a  thousand  dollars  a  month  out  of  the  city  treasury  for  the 
indulgences  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  Conimon-Coun- 
cilmen  at  an  illegal  liquor-shop,  which  no  one  of  them  had 
a  ri^ht  to  see  without  presenting  it  to  the  courts  within 
twenty-four  hours.     In  that  disgraceful  Anthony  Bums 
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and  Sims  experience  of  the  city,  upon  which  I  am  shortly 
to  speak,  one  of  the  melancholy  features  of  city  sin  that 
day  was,  that  the  men  illegally  called  out  to  defy  the  State 
laws  contracted  a  bill,  within  sight  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
within  sight  of  City  Hall,  of  between  one  and  two  thou* 
sand  dollars,  for  liquor'  and  food  famiBhed  them  at  an 
illegal  grogshop,  by  order  of  the  cify. 

Let  me  leare  this  question  a  moment,  and  turn  to  an« 
other, — free  speech.  Free  speech  is  so  vital  an  element 
of  civil  life,  so  important  a  privilege,  that  the  firamers  of 
our  government  were  not  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  law,  — 
they  enshrined  it  in  the  Constitution.  It  was  so  funda- 
mental, that  it  could  not  be  left  to  annual  legislation ;  it 
was  grouted  and  dovetailed  into  the  very  first  stratum  of 
the  foundation  of  the  State.  Now,  the  class  of  men  who 
have  had  the  ordering  of  city  afiairs  have  never,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  attempted  to  protect  free  speech  on  this 
peninsula.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean.  If  a  man  like 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Post,  like  the  Hon.  Edward  Ev- 
erett, like  Mr.  Sumner,  any  popular  person  in  the  com- 
munity, wished  to  hold  a  meeting  on  this  peninsula,^  he 
cxmld  always  do  it ;  but  if  any  set  of  men  who  are  unpop- 
ular wanted  to  hold  a  meeting  here,  it  depended  entirely 
U]>on  the  mood  of  the  mob  that  month  whether  they  could 
hold  it  or  not.  These  very  walls  could  testify,  if  they  had 
voice,  how  many  dozen  times  they  have  seen  their  occu- 
pants, paying  an  honest  price  for  a  day's  use  of  them, 
disturbed  hour  after  hour,  and  finally,  perhaps,  in  some 
instances,  the  meeting  broken  up,  by  a  crowd  of  boys 
that  the  right  hand  of  one  policeman  could  have  quelled ; 
and  when  individuals,  the  very  lessees  of  this  hall,  would 
take  one  of  these  disturbers  to  the  courts,  he  was  set  free, 
and  the  persons  who  interfered  tlireatened  with  a  suit. 
You  know  that  the  trustees  of  the  hall  from  which  you 
iiave  just  removed  for  a  season  sat  on  one  occasion  until 
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ini(hui:lit,  to  decide  wlietlicr  tlicy  would  dare  to  risk  their 
property  wlien  tlie  Mayor  of  the  city  Iiad  let  it  be  known 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  defend  it  against  the  mob  of  the 
streets.  You  know  too,  or  you  might  know,  that  the 
same  anxious  scene  of  consultation  went  on  among  the 
trustees  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  again  and  again,  whether 
the  J  would  dare  to  risk  their  building,  when  the  city  au- 
thorities had  unblushinglj  and  publicly  declared  that  the j 
would  not  protect  free  speech.  You  know  also,  that, 
when  the  Massachusetts  Antislavery  Society  was  mobbed 
out  of  its  hall  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  refrained  from  offering  the  Society  the  use 
of  the  State-House,  though  wishing  to  do  so,  because  the 
Executive  informed  them  that  he  had  no  means  to  pro- 
tect the  State's  property  against  the  grog-shops  of  the 
peninsula.  Macaulay  says,  speaking  of  James  the  Sec- 
ond's disturbed  reign :  "  On  such  occasions,  it  will  ever  be 
found  that  the  human  vermin,  which,  neglected  by  minis- 
ters of  state  and  ministers  of  religion, — barbarians  in  the 
midst  of  civilization,  heathen  in  the  midst  of  Christianity, 
—  who  burrow  among  all  physical  and  moral  pullution  in 
the  cellars  and  garrets  of  great  cities,  will  rise  at  once  into 
terrible  importance."  It  was  when  that  class  of  the  com- 
munity found  that  the  Mayor  was  willing  to  lead  them, 
and  that  they  could  riot  in  the  most  fiwhionable  drinking- 
saloons  free  of  expense,  that  your  Governor  dared  not 
trust  the  State-House  to  an  orderly  and  legal  assemblage 
of  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  a  time  when 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  Chiefs  of  Police  said, 
"  Give  me  thirty  men,  onJ  an  arder^  and  I  will  quell  that 
mob  at  once."  The  difficulty  was  not  that  it  could  not  be 
quelled.  That  class  which  Macaulay  describes  never  faces 
the  law  until  it  has  bribed  it.  The  moment  the  court 
turns  its  determined  countenance  upon  them,  they  retire 
to  cellars  and  garrets  again.     One  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
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goinr;  to  speak  of  tlie  voters  which  they  send  to  the  polls, 
and  I  certainly  shall  not  exaggerate  if  I  say,  that  each  one 
of  them  influences  one  voter,  —  the  owner  of  the  shop, 
the  keeper,  the  tender,  or  the  firequenter  of  it.  Such 
liquor-fieUers  are  generally  voten.  If  not,  every  one  has 
a  fiither,  brother,  semrant,  bariceeper,  landlord,  men  of 
whom  he  bays  his  rappliet^  frequenters  of  his  bar.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do  not  make  too  huge  an  estimate  when  I  say 
that,  on  an  average,  each  one  of  these  places  controls  one 
vote.  There  are  three  thousand  voters,  —  indeed,  I 
should  not  exaggerate  if  I  said  five  thousand.  About 
fifteen  thousand  voters  on  this  peninsula  usually  go  to  the 
polls,  sometimes  twenty-two  thousand,  though  very  rarely. 
Now,  three  thousand  voters  could  always  hold  the  balance 
in  such  a  constituency,  —  Republican,  Democratic,  Catho- 
lic, Protestant,  —  crumbled  up  as  an  independent  commu- 
nity necessarily  is.  With  all  these  inevitable  varieties  of 
opinion  and  purpose,  three  thousand  men,  bound  together 
by  one  idea,  one  interest,  with  one  purpose  in  view,  and 
demanding  one  thing,  and  nothing  more,  who  know  what 
they  want,  stand  together  for  it,  and  throw  their  whole 
weight  to  secure  it,  can  always  hold  the  balance.  There 
never  was  a  city  election  which  that  number  of  votes 
nuissed  together  could  not  control.  I  say,  therefore,  with- 
out the  slightest  wish  to  be  personally  o&nsive,  that  the 
liquor-shops  of  Boston  choose  our  Mayors.  What  is  the 
result  ?  The  result  is,  that  it  is  as  much  a  bargain  as  if  it 
were  recorded  in  the  re^stry  of  deeds,  that  the  promi- 
nent aspirants  for  city  office  shall  not  execute  the  laws 
against  the  liquor-shops.  I  make  no  special  charge  against 
the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  —  they  are  as  good  as  most  of 
us.  They  want  votes ;  it  is  the  American  fiuling, — most 
men  want  votes.  One  man  wants  to  be  Mayor,  another 
man  wants  to  be  Alderman,  a  third  wants  to  be  Sheriff^ 
and  a  fourth  wants  to  be  Common-Councilman.     Yeiy 
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well;  here  stand  the  party  that  want  something,  and 
there  stand  the  party  that  have  something  to  sell.  They 
have  their  votes  to  give.  It  is  understood  that  they  will 
^ve  them  to  the  man  who  will  do  the  least  to  execute  the 
Maine  Law.  The  bargain  is  not  acknowledged  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  nor  recorded  in  the  registry  of 
deeds ;  but  every  sensible  man  in  the  city  knows  of  its 
existence ;  and  these  men  walk  into  o£Bce  because  those 
will  tliat  they  shall.  The  liquor-dealers  say,  ^^This  is 
the  condition:  shut  your  eyes  upon  us  I"  Tbe  conse- 
quence is,  that  both  parties,  all  parties,  are  obliged  1^  bow 
their  necks  to  that  yoke,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  there 
cannot  be  an  Alderman  nor  a  Mayor  of  the  city  elected, 
who  is  not  understood  to  be  willing  to  shut  his  eyes  to 
that  crime,  and  leave  the  law  of  the  State  unexecuted. 
It  has  been  so,  it  always  must  be  so  while  these  elements 
of  civic  strength  exist,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  exert 
themselves. 

The  reason  why  the  law  is  not  executed  in  iavor  of  free 
speech  is  germane  and  sister  to  this ;  it  is,  that  the  meu 
who  are  interested  in  these  drinking-shops,  and  tbe  meu 
whose  votes  they  can  command,  are  of  the  class  which 
hates  progress  and  freedom,  —  is  naturally  antagonistic  to 
tliem  ;  and  any  designing  leader  can  stir  up  such  a  mass, 
and  fling  it  at  vu-tue  and  order  and  liberty.  Hence  these 
consequences.  Their  agents,  of  their  own  natural  bias^ 
run  greedily  to  do  such  agreeable  work. 

For  the  last  ten  or  thirteen  years,  this  has  been  the 
character  of  the  city  government.  They  have  said  to 
tlie  State,  "  We  will  not  execute  your  law.'*  Now,  law 
consists  of  four  things,  —  a  statute,  a  policeman  to  arrest 
the  offender,  a  jury  to  try  him,  and  a  judge  to  sentence 
him.  The  Constitution  says,  we  shall  have  judges  as 
*•  impartial  as  the  lot  of  humanity  admits."  We  have 
them.     Appointed,  how  ?    By  the  State.     The  other  end 
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of  tlic  te'lv^<]rraj)li  Is  a  man  to  bring  tlie  offender  before  the 
judge.  WJiat  Is  the  use  of  a  judge  ?  lie  cannot  niovo 
of  himself;  he  is  powerless  if  you  do  not  bring  the  crimi- 
nals before  him.  Bat  the  city  government  of  Boston, 
Qhosen  by  this  machinejry  I  have  tpokeu  of,  says  to  its 
police  (^cen,  **  Don't  yon  fnniish  that  judge  with  any 
criminab ;  shut  your  eyes  upon  them  I "  Then,  again,  if 
one  is  arrested,  by  any  accident,  what  more  ?  Why,  this  : 
the  statute  says  that  our  jurymen  shall  be  drawn  from  a 
box,  in  which  the  names  of  citizens  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter and  sound  judgment,  free  from  all  legal  exceptions,  are 
put.  The  city  weeds  out  the  jury-box  on  another  plan. 
In  all  trials  that  had  antislavery  or  tempei*ance  in  them, 
you  might  be  certain  of  one  thing,  —  you  would  never  see 
an  Abolitionist  nor  a  temperance  man  on  the  jury.  If  he 
got  tliere,  it  was  an  accident,  and  there  were  always 
enough  to  neutralize  him.  It  is  just  like  the  black  ele- 
ment. We  have  several  thousand  black  men  in  our 
community ;  you  have  never  seen  a  black  man  on  a  jury 
but  once,  and  that  was  an  accident,  and  he  was  not  allowed 
to  sit,  though  he  had  been  regularly  drawn.  Many  of 
them  are  of  good  moral  character,  but  their  names  never 
get  into  the  box ;  or,  if  they  get  in,  never  come  out.  So 
of  a  man  known  distinctively  as  an  Abolitionist ;  if  hia 
name  goes  in,  it  never  comes  out.  So  of  a  man  known  aa 
a  temperance  man  ;  rarely  does  his  name  come  out.  But 
liquor-dealers  have  always  been  abundant  on  juries ;  no 
jury  was  trusted  alone  without  them.  If  the  State  furnishes 
good  judges,  and  the  city,  at  the  other  end,  furnishes  no 
criminals,  or,  when  one  is  by  chance  caught,  fortifies  him 
with  a  jury  that  will  disagree  on  his  side,  how  is  the  law 
to  be  executed  ?  As  long  as  the  city  government  is  chosen 
by  men  whose  interest  is  on  that  side,  how  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  How  is  the  law  to  be  executed,  when  you  have 
intrusted  its  execution  to  men  who  do  not  wish  or  mean 
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to  execute  it,  —  who  were  elected  expressly  not  to  exe- 
cute it,  and  have  the  strongest  motive  not  to  do  so  ?  No 
matter  how  good  individual  policemen  are,  while  such  men 
rule  them.  You  know  when  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  in  Scott's 
immortal  novel,  let  Rob  Roy  out  of  jail,  —  he  was  an 
alderman,  a  bailie,  and  let  him  out,  —  he  said  to  Rob, 
*^  If  you  continue  to  be  such  a  thief,  you  ought  to  have  a 
doorkeeper  in  every  jail  in  Scotland."  "  O  no.  Bailie," 
replied  Rob,  ^^it  is  just  as  weel  to  have  a  bcntie  in  ilka 
borough."  It  answers  the  same  purpose  to  have  a  servile 
and  complacent  Mayor  and  Aldermen  as  to  have  a  base 
policeman,  because  they  arrange  the  juries,  and  they  fetter 
and  command  the  police.  The  consequence  has  been,  that 
there  has  been  no  effort  to  execute  the  law.  The  defence 
put  in  is,  "We  cannot  execute  the  law."  The  Mayor 
said  of  the  riots  of  1860-61,  "  We  can't  put  them  down." 
The  reply  of  his  own  policemen  was,  "  Thirty  of  us  will 
put  them  down,  if  you  will  allow  us."  The  reply  of  the 
Abolitionist  was,  "  When  did  you  ever  make  an  effort  to 
put  them  down  ?  The  only  time  you  ever  stood  on 
Tremont  Temple  platform  and  issued  an  order,  it  was 
obeyed ;  the  mob  recognized  you  as  their  leader."  But 
men  say  at  the  State-House,  in  reply  to  the  eloquent  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Ellis,  —  Mr.  Healy,  Alderman  Amory,  said, 
"  We  cannot  execute  an  unpopular  law."  Indeed  I 
Indeed  I  I  can  remember  when  Marshal  Tukey  put  a 
chain  round  your  Court-House  to  execute  a  law  that  was 
hated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  full  as  bit- 
terly as  Beacon  Street  hates  the  Maine  Liquor  Law  ;  and 
I  can  remember  when  he  went  up  to  a  legislative  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  his  conduct,  and  inquire 
why  a  policeman  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  acting  in  that 
illegal  manner,  against  the  statute  of  the  State,  and 
answered  Mr.  Keyes,  "Sir,  I  know  it  is  illegal,  but  I 
mean  to  do  it.     Help  yourself !  " 
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In  1843,  Latimer  was  arrested  by  a  policeman  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth.  In  1851,  Sims  was  surrendered  by 
policemen  actmg  illegally,  and  avowing  tlieir  defiance. 
In  1854,  Bums  was  sent  back,  and  his  claimants  were 
aided  by  the  police,  contrary  to  the  statute.  Unpopular 
laws  I  The  ci^  emu  execute  anjthing.it  wishes  to,  un- 
popular or  popular.  The  ci^  executes  every  one  of  its 
own  by-laws  perfectly.  No  man  steals  with  impuni^ ;  no 
man  violates*  Sunday  with  impunity ;  no  man  sets  up  a 
nuisance  with  impunity.  As  the  Ghrand  Jury  said,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  of  these  grog-shops,  ^^  The  municipal  au- 
thorities can  remove  this  nuisance,  or  at  least  abate  it, 
whenever  they  will.  It  is  as  much  in  their  power  as  the 
ofial  In  the  sewers  or  the  dirt  in  the  streets.*' 

Tell  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Yankees  that 
they  cannot  execute  a  law  when  they  wish  to  I  Once,  by 
happy  accident,  our  Mayor  left  the  city,  and  an  exceptional 
but  most  unexceptionable  Alderman,  Mr.  Otis  Clapp,  took 
his  place,  —  no  trouble  that  day  in  quelling  the  mob. 
Deputy  Chief  Ham  did  it  in  thirty  minutes.  It  is  only 
the  presence  of  grog-shop  Mayors  that  makes  mobs  om- 
nipotent. But  suppose  Mayors  cannot  execute  the  laws, 
—  what  then?  If  Berkshire  should  say,  **We  want, 
every  one  of  us,  to  have  two  wives,*'  and  practise  that 
plan,  sending  word  up  to  Boston,  *^We  cannot  execute 
the  other  law,"  do  you  think  we  should  sit  down  quietly, 
and  let  it  go  ?     How  long  ? 

Boston  has  five  or  six  trains  of  railroads, — one  to  the 
Old  Colony,  one  to  Providence,  one  to  Worcester,  one  to 
Lowell,  one  to  Fitchburg,  one  to-  the  eastern  counties.  All 
of  them  run  locomotives  where  they  wish  to.  Suppose 
that,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  one  locomotive,  for  a  year, 
never  got  farther  than  Groton,  —  what  do  you  think  the 
Directors  of  that  road  would  do  ?  Would  they  take  up 
tlie  rails  beyond  Groton,  or  would  they  turn  out  the  ei^ 
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gineer  ?  There  is  a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, thoroughly  executed  in  every  county  bat  ours ; 
and  here  the  men  appointed  to  execute  it  not  only  do  not 
want  to,  but  you  cannot  expect  them  to,  Thej  were 
elected  not  to  execute  it,  and  they  say  they  can't  execute 
it.  Shall  we  take  up  the  rails,  or  change  the  engineer  ?  — 
which? 

Men  say,  to  take  the  appointment  of  the  police  oat  of 
the  hands  of  the  peninsula  is  anti-democratic.  •  Why^  finom 
1620  down  to  within  ten  years,  the  State  always  acted  on 
that  plan.  The  State  makes  the  law.  Who  executes  it  ? 
The  State.  For  two  hundred  years,  the  GoYemor  ap- 
pointed the  sheriff  of  every  county,  and  the  sherijBT  ap- 
pointed his  deputies,  and  they  executed  the  laws^  The 
constables  of  the  towns  were  allowed  merely  a  subsidiary 
authority  to  execute  by-laws,  and  help  execute  the  State 
law.  The  democratic  principle  is,  that  the  law  shall  be 
executed  by  an  executive  authority  concurrent  with  that 
which  makes  it  That  is  democracy.  The  Sti^te  law, 
naturally,  democratically,  is  to  be  executed  by  the  State. 
We  have  merely,  in  deference  to  convenience,  changed 
that  of  late  in  some  particulars,  and  we  may  reasonably 
go  back  to  the  old  plan  if  we  find  that,  in  any  particular 
locality,  the  new  plan  fails.  Why  not?  In  all  other 
matters  of  State  concern,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has  well  shown,  — 
Board  of  Education,  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  all  the 
various  boards,  —  the  State  has  the  control.  You  per- 
ceive this  "  anti-democratic  "  argument  can  be  carried  out 
to  an  absurdity.  Suppose  the  Five  Points  of  New  York 
should  send  word  to  the  Fifth  Avenue,  "  We  don't  like 
your  police  ;  we  mean  to  have  one  of  our  own,  and  it  will 
be  very  anti-democratic  for  you  to  take  the  choice  of  our 
own  constables  out  of  our  own  hands."  Suppose  North 
Street  should  send  word  to  the  City  Hall,  "We  have 
concluded  to  turn  every  other  house  into  a  grog-shop,  or 
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something  almost  as  bad,  and  to  appoint  our  own  police  ; 
please  instruct  your  police  to  keep  out  of  our  ward."  We 
sliould  not  say  this  was  democratic.  We  should  say,  that 
as  far  as  the  interest  of  a  community  in  a  law  extends,  just 
80  far  that  community  has  a  right  to  a  Iiand  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it.  Now  the  State  of  Massachusetts  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  execution  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  We 
have  a  sixth  of  the  population  and  a  third  of  the  wealth  of 
the  State.  Dp  the  influences  of  these  stop  with  the  people 
who  sleep  on  this  peninsula  ?  Does  not  our  influence 
radiate  in  every  direction  ?  Do  not  twenty  thousand  men 
do  business  here,  but  not  sleep  here  ?  A  third  of  the 
wealth  I  Who  owns  it  ?  We  that  sleep  here  ?  Not  at 
all.  These  costly  railroad  depots,  these  rich  banks,  these 
large  aggregates  of  property,  who  owns  them  ?  Why,  the 
men  that  live  ten,  twenty,  thirty  mUes  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  and  come  in  here  in  crowds  the  first  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  to  get  their  dividends.  Men, 
who  have  millions  invested  on  this  peninsula  no  interest  in, 
knowing  whether  the  streets  are  safe !  Sending  their  sons 
into  our  streets, — no  interest  in  their  being  morally  whole- 
some I  Trusting  their  lives  here,  —  no  interest  in  their 
being  safe ! 

A  fortnight  ago,  a  woman,  a  teacher  in  a  country  town 
witliin  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  missed  her  father,  —  an 
honest,  temperate  farmer,  though  not  a  teetotaler.  IIo 
came  to  the  city  to  sell  cattle,  and  had  received  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  had  been  gone  a  week,  and  she  came 
down  to  the  city  to  hunt  him  up.  She  tra(!ed  him  from 
s])ot  to  spot,  and  finally  found  that  the  gro^-bhops  h:i(l 
got  liold  of  him,  made  him  drunk,  taken  liis  nioiuy, 
kept  him  drunk  three  days,  so  that  a  convenient  pohce- 
man  miglit  see  him  that  number  of  times  and  coniplMin 
of  him  as  a  common  drunkard,  and  he  had  gone  to  th<; 
House  of  Correction  for  tliree   months,     lias   that   town 
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no  interest  in  the  streets  of  Boston?  Let  me  tell  joa 
again  a  story  that  I  have  told  you  once  or  twice  before, 
for  it  holds  a  grare  moral.  A  few  years  ago,  one  spring 
afternoon,  when  I  left  the  city  to  deliver  a  lecture,  I  alight- 
ed firom  the  railroad  car  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU,  whose  swell 
ing  side  bore  the  most  magnificent  of  country  dwellings. 
Architecture  and  horticulture  had  exhausted  their  art.  It 
was  so  unlike  anything  about  it,  I  was  led  to  ask  how  it  came 
there.  The  man  who  was  driving  me  said  it  was  baflt  by 
a  village  boy,  who  wanted  to  show  how  much  money  he 
had  made  in  Boston  in  fifteen  years.  **  He  left  here  with- 
out a  cent,''  said  the  young  man ;  '*  went  to  Boston,  be- 
came a  distiller,  returned  with  two  hundred  thousand  d(d- 
lars,  —  that  is  his  residence.'*  Do  you  suppose  there  was 
a  Yankee  boy  within  sight  of  that  hillside  who  was  not 
tempted  to  repeat  this  Boston  experience,  of  rapid  and 
easy  wealth  ?  I  rode  on  fourteen  miles,  and  was  set  down 
opposite  one  of  tliose  village  homes  which  Dr.  Holmes 
describes,  —  a  square  house  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
—  old  elms  hung  over  the  lawn  before  it.  The  same 
driver  said,  ^^  In  that  front  room  lies  dying  the  grandson 
of  the  man  who  built  that  house.  Grandfather  and  iather 
died  dininkards,  —  lay  about  the  streets  of  the  viUage 
drunk.  That  boy  and  I  started  together  in  life.  He 
went  with  me  to  Lowell.  We  went  through  the  mills 
and  a  mechanic  trade.  Never  did  one  drop  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  pass  his  lips.  Social  frolic,  increase  of  means, 
friendly  entreaty,  laughing  taunts,  gay  hours,  never  tempt- 
ed him.  Until  thirty,  he  stood  untouched,  guarded  by  an 
iron  resolution.  Having  gathered  a  few  thousands,  he  was 
tempted  to  Boston  for  a  wider  trade.  He  went  there,  — 
stayed  six  years ;  came  home  penniless  and  a  drunkard,  to 
lie  in  the  very  streets  where  his  iather  and  grandfather 
had  lain  before.  He  could  stand  up  against  every  temp* 
tation,  except  Boston  streets.     There  he  lies  dying,  as  his 
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grMulfatlier  and  father  before  him/'  Do  you  say  that  tlie 
l)coj)le  of  these  country  towns  have  no  interest  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  ?  You  tempt  the  virtue,  melt  the  resolu- 
tion and  corrupt  the  morals  df  the  Gommonwealth,  as  fiff 
as  your  influence  extends. 

No  interest  I  Let  me  go  a  litde  way  off,  and  be  less 
invidions.  New  York  has  one  fifth  of  the  popoktion  of 
die  State  on  Manhattan  Ishuid.  Recently,  in  a  great 
natioral  convulsion,  the  dty  stirred  herself  to  checfanato 
the  State.  For  Wadsworth,  the  candidate  of  order,  of 
liberty,  of  government,  the  country  counties  flung  twenty 
tliousand  majority.  The  demons  of  discord  stirred  up  the 
purlieus  of  the  city,  and  flung  thirty  thousand  against  him. 
Ten  thousand,  the  ultimate  majority,  carried  their  candi- 
date to  Albany.  What  was  his  first  blow  ?  Seymour^s 
first  act,  when  he  assumed  the  Governorship,  what  was 
it  ?  He  fulfilled  bis  bargain.  He  hurled  his  defiance  at 
the  Metropolitan  PoUco,  which  kept  him  and  his  allies, 
conspirators,  from  carrying  the  Empire  State  into  the 
hands  of  the  Confederacy.  These  are  the  times  when,  as 
Macaulay  says,  **The  vermin  burrowing  in  garrets  and 
cellars  show  themselves  of  terrible  importance.''  Who 
knows  that  such  times  may  not  ccmie  upon  us  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  in  that  d^  of  New  York,  when 
Rynders  dictated  law  to  the  Chief  ot  Police,  and  Matsell 
obeyed  him.  For  twenty  years  I  have  seen  in  your  city 
the  mob  rule  when  they  pleased.  I  have  seen  your  Mayor 
order  his  police,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  take  off  their  bai^s 
and  join  the  mob  which  clamored  down  firee  speech  in  that 
consecrated  hall.  You  saw,  two  years  ago,  the  State  gov- 
ernment reeling  before  the  victims  of  the  Tremont  House 
and  Parker  House.  The  Governor  complained  then,  as  I 
am  told  he  docs  now,  that  in  the  whole  county  he  had  not 
one  single  officer  whom  he  could  command  to  execute  the 
law.     Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest,  for  the 
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peace,  for  the  prosperity,  of  the  State  to  make  this  great 
centre  of  wealth  and  population  independent  of  such  base 
control  ?  We  too  may  have  a  Fernando  Wood,  —  who 
knows  ?  Our  sixth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State 
may  attempt,  in  the  interest  of  liquor  and  despotism,  to 
defy  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  too  important  a  machinery 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  dangerous  classes.  We  want 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  dangerous  classes,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth,  —  nothing 
else.  One  of  two  things  is  necessary.  The  law  is  bad,  — 
repeal  it ;  or  the  law  is  good,  — keep  it.  No  other  county 
would  be  allowed  to  defy  the  law, — why  this  ? 

The  Mayor  says  he  cannot  ei^ecute  it.  Take  him  at 
his  word.  Undoubtedly,  he  cannot,  for  he  was  specially 
chosen  not  to  do  so ;  but  the  question  is,  Can  it  be  exe- 
cuted? What  do  the  temperance  majority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth claim  ?  One  trial,  —  nothing  more.  We  have 
funded  twenty-five  years  of  discussion,  any  amount  of  toil 
and  labor,  in  that  statute.  It  never  has  had  one  trial  yet 
on  this  peninsula.  May  we  not  ask  simply  one  trial? 
The  locomotive  has  never  attempted  to  go  beyond  Groton. 
Why  take  up  the  rails  yet?  If  Berkshire  should  say, 
"We  can't  execute  your  law  agamst  polygamy,"  what 
should  we  do?  Why,  appoint  fresh  sheriffs,  not  repeal 
the  law.  So  in  this  case,  let  not  Massachusetts  kneel  and 
say,  "  I  too  am  a  slave  to  the  grog-shops  of  the  penin- 
sula." 

We  do  not  claim  that  drunkenness  can  be  wholly  rooted 
out.  But  we  do  claim  that  this  law  can  be  executed  as 
perfectly  as  other  laws  are,  if  its  execution  be  intrusted  to 
competent  and  fidthful  hands.  No  crime  is  wholly  pre- 
vented. Our  crowded  prisons  prove  that.  No  law  is 
jjerfectly  executed.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law  that  distinguishes  it  from  other  statutes.  No 
man  claims  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  can  be  wholly 
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atopped*  Rnt  it  is  idle  and  ridiculous  U>  say  that  the  piA~ 
lie  mlii  of  it  cannot  be  3to|>ped,  as  much  as  tlia  indiscrimi- 
nate keeping  of  gunpowd*?r,  or  the  opeimig  of  shops  on 
Sunday,  or  tlie  firing  of  muskets  in  crowded  streets, 
whu never  magistratei  diall  reully  wish  and  mean  to  do 
their  duty. 

A  metropolitan  police  has  been  necessary  in  London, 
and  now  its  streets  are  the  safest  in  the  world.  In  New 
York  it  has  saved  the  city  from  convulsion  and  bloodslied. 
One  of  its  prominent  citizens  said  to  me  a  short  time  ago, 
'*  You  do  not  know  how  near  we  have  been  to  an  outbreak 
in  this  very  street.  But  for  our  poUce,  the  attempt  would 
have  been  made  to  surrender  us  to  Southern  dictation*'* 
TJiat  same  civil  disoi'der  may  impend  over  us.  What  is 
the  remedy  ?  Let  the  State  hold  her  hand  on  the  vices 
of  the  peninsula,  —  claim  her  old  democratic  right  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  she  has  made^  —  to  execute  them  if  the  city 
cannot,  or  if,  by  her  constitution  of  government,  she  will 
not  try  to  execute  them  faithfully. 

Our  plan  is  to  have  Commissioners  —  three  or  five  — 
appointed  by  the  Governor  or  by  the  Legislature,  which- 
ever seems  best.  Let  them  hold  their  offices  for  three  or 
five  years  ;  they  appoint^  rule,  and  remove  the  members 
of  the  pohce  force.  Such  a  Commission  would  bo  re- 
moved, as  far  as  ajijthing  in  our  civil  system  is  or  ought 
to  be,  from  die  control  of  party  politics,  and  would  bo 
largely  independent  of  the  *'  dangerous  classes,"  This 
peniusuk  needs  it  immediately,  —  the  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  will  need  it  soon.  The  member  a  of  such  a  po- 
lice force  should  hold  their  places  during  good  behavior, 
and  be  removed  only  on  charges  stated  in  writing,  to 
which  they  may  have  a  chance  of  replying.  Now,  every 
fidl,  the  liquor-dealer  or  other  criminal,  whom  an  honest 
]>o]ieeman  has  troubled,  holds  up  his  warning  finger  to  the 
Alderman  of  that  ward,  —  ^*  Remt^ve  that  policeman,  or 
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don't  expect  my  vote."  What  officer  can  be  expected 
to  do  his  duty  in  such  circumstances  ?  Fellow-citizens, 
during  the  two  or  three  months  preceding  our  city  elec- 
tions, we  have,  practically,  no  police,  —  none  that  dares 
execute  a  law  disagreeable  to  any  influential  dass. 

The  moment  the  liquor  interest  of  the  city  see  that 
their  mixing  in  city  elections  will  not  secure  a  police  force 
in  their  interest,  they  will  probably  leave  the  election  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  the  natural  action  of  ordinary 
poUtics,  as  they  did  in  New  York,  and  then  we  shall  have 
as  good  officers  as  our  system  will  secure,  with  the  present 
level  of  education.  Such  Mayors  and  Aldermen  will, 
probably,  no  longer  prostitute  the  jury-box  to  defend  rum 
and  shield  mobs.  They  will  have  no  interest  to  do  so. 
They  cannot  so  wholly  corrupt  the  jury-box  as  to  protect 
the  liquor-seller.  The  liquor  once  poured  into  the  street, 
according  to  the  statute,  by  an  honest  policeman,  he  must 
be  sued  by  its  owner  before  a  jury  of  the  county.  No 
Mayor  could  make  up  a  jury  wholly  of  liquor-dealers. 
Two  or  three  honest  men  on  it  suffice  to  disagree,  and  no 
verdict,  in  that  case,  is  in  efiect  a  verdict  for  the  officer. 
Disagreement  of  juries  now,  which  a  servile  Mayor 
arranges  for,  protects  the  indicted  grog-seller ;  then,  to  use 
a  common  proverb,  **  the  boot  would  be  on  the  other  leg," 
and  disagreement  of  juries  executes  the  law.  But  if  tliis 
change  be  not  an  entire  relief  we  must  press  forward,  and 
find  a  remedy  for  that.  I  have  full  fiuth  in  democratic 
institutions.  Work  on,  and  we  shall  yet  lift  them  up  to 
much  higher  perfection.  The  future  is  sure.  Honest 
men  rule  in  the  end.  Only  show  them  their  interest  and 
duty,  and,  in  due  time,  they  will  rally  to  do  it.  Ten  years 
ago,  I  made  an  antislavery  speech,  painting  Southern  des- 
potism, and  demanding  that  the  North  should  rouse  her- 
self against  her  tyrants.  The  next  day,  meeting  the 
oldest  statesman  of  the   Ck)mmonwealth,  he  said  to  me. 
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"  Your  speech  was  all  true.  I  knew  it  thirty  years  ago. 
But  what  can  you  do  about  it  ?  They  won't  listen."  I 
answered,  "  I  mean  t^^  pratest,  —  claim  my  rights,  and  de* 
liounce  those  who  assaO  them,  whether  they  listen  or  nnt.'* 
The  policy  haa  been  somewhat  snccos^ful.  Agitate  1  and 
we  shall  yet  aee  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  ml©  even 
Boston. 


TOE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTKY. 


T  ADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN:  I  tmderstand  this 
1  i  a  ward  meeting,  —  the  Sixteenth  Ward  of  N 
York,  the  banner  ward  for  radical  Republicanism,  £A 
plause.]  A  very  good-siz*id  meeting  for  a  w^ard  me 
ing-  [Laughter.]  I  am  glad,  for  the  first  time  in  my  li 
to  be  adopted  into  the  politics  of  New  York  city,  and 
address  a  ward  meeting  in  behalf  of  justice  and  liber 
The  text  of  my  address  is,  Patience  and  Faith,  Possi 
your  souls  in  patience,  not  as  having  already  attained,  i 
as  if  we  were  already  perfect,  but  because  the  whole  i 
tion,  as  one  man,  has  for  more  than  a  year  set  its  {k 
Zionward.  Ever  since  September  22d  of  last  year^  t 
nation  has  turned  its  face  Zionward  j  and  ever  since  Bui 
side  drew  his  sword  in  Virginia,  we  have  moved  towa 
that  point.  [Cheers.]  Now,  a  nation  moving,  and  mc 
Ing  in  the  right  path, — ^what  reason  is  there  for  doal 
what  occasion  for  despair  ?  We  have  found  out  at  last  t 
method,  and  we  are  in  earnest*  Patience,  all  the  passi 
of  great  souls,  makes  victory  certain  ;  when  the  hum 
heart  is  once  capable  of  this  greatest  courage,  no  mati 
what  clouds  may  be  on  the  horiiwn,  now  and  then  G 
lifb  the  cloud  so  as  to  show  us  the  blue  sky  behind  ; 

♦  Sabatance  of  Speeches  in  New  York,  JaniuuySl  wid  May  11,  1863, 
the  Uat  u  on©  trf  i  tuntm  of  Ltteitut*  bcfofe  the  Si3et«eaUi  W»rd  R^ut4i« 
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matter  how  dark  political  mistake  or  treachery  may  lower, 
the  moment  comes  when  the  North  says  tliat  it  is  all  a 
phantasmagoria,  and  behind,  the  great  heart  of  the  nation 
beats  tme  to  its  destiny.  [Cheers.]  When  I  stood  on 
this  platform  five  months  ago,  men  said :  **  Yoa  mnst  not 
be  surprised  if  blood  flows  in  the  streets.  Traitors  are 
trying  to  take  the  great  Capital  of  the  North  out  of  our 
arms,  and  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  is  behind 
them."  But  one  fine  morning  there  was  prudent  hesita- 
tion in  the  leading  Democrat  of  Albany,  and  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  defeated  him  on  his  first  move.  [Cheers.] 
When  the  counties  came  to  be  represented,  the  leaders 
found  an  army  with  officers  and  no  rank  and  file.  And 
the  Goliath  of  Connecticut  Copperheads  has  been  killed, 
not  by  a  stripling,  but  by  a  ^1.  [Applause.]  Or  if  we 
must  add  to  her  merits  that  of  General  Hamilton  of  Texas, 
the  eloquent  champion  of  the  Union,  then  we  can  almost 
say  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  girls  and  slaveholders  God  is 
perfecting  liberty.  [Applause.]  Now  I  neither  doubt  nor 
despair.  Gradually,  one  after  another,  the  shams  of  the 
North  fiJl  away.  It  is  to  be  a  long  fight,  no  local  strug- 
gle, —  only  one  part  of  the  great  fight  going  on  the  world 
over,  and  which  began  ages  ago,  —  only  one  grand  di- 
vision, one  army  corps  doing  its  duty  in  the  great  battle 
between  free  institutions  and  caste  institutions,  the  world 
over.  Freedom  and  Democracy  against  the  institutions 
that  rest  upon  classes.  We  may  be  the  centre  or  only  the 
cmtskirts  of  tliat  struggle,  but  wherever  caste  lives,  wher- 
ever class  power  exists,  whether  it  be  on  the  baiik"^  o^  :ji. 
riiames  or  the  Seine,  whetlier  by  the  side  o^  t.'j-  ^ti^i.-j- 
Dr  the  Danube,  there  the  South  has  ai 
surgeon's  knife  gives  pain  wlien  it  i()U'*!i" 
[Cheers.]  And  against  tlji-  mi^j-nT^  mar 
thing  tliat  is  strong  in  huinai.  s"!:i<::ii-- 
of  the  Nortli  does  battle.     Snni'  <■'  du-  T'- 
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that  able  and  earnest  men  shall  go  to  England,  make  the 
real  state  of  the  case  known  there,  and  so,  they  thinki 
avert  national  collision*  Instinct,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
great  matter.  The  roling  classes  of  England  anderstand 
car  quarrel  only  too  well.  They  feel  that  idctory  for  the 
North  is  ultimate  roin  for  them.  The  more  of  the  tmth 
you  show  them^  the  more  their  hearts  lean  to  the  South- 
ern side,  —  their  side. 

Every  proud  man  who  hates  hi«  brother  is  our  enemy, 
every  idle  man  too  lazy  to  think  is  our  enemy,  every 
loafer  who  seeks  a  living  without  working  for  it  is  our 
enemy.  [Applause.]  Every  honest  man,  asking  <mly 
for  his  own,  and  willing  fiurly  to  do  his  part,  is  our  ally, 
whether  he  eats  rice  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges  or  it 
enrolled  in  the  army  under  Hooker:  never  till  honest 
men  realize  this  can  there  be  peace  or  union.  Till  that 
time  union  means  a  submission  to  the  old  slavocracy,  as 
bitter  and  more  relentless  than  ever.  The  South  counted 
on  two  allies  in  the  ranks  of  her  Northern  enemy :  one 
was  hatred  of  the  negro,  —  the  other  Copperhead  Demo- 
cratic sympathy  with  the  aristocracy  of  die  South.  She 
coimted  confidently  on  these  allies,  but  found  she  had 
reckoned  without  her  host.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  say  on  this  platform,  for  the  last  ten  years,  that  if  cir- 
cumstances should  ever  rouse  to  an  antislaveiy  purpose 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democracy,  the  victory  for  free- 
dom would  be  as  sure  as  the  existence  of  God.  The 
Abolitionists  have  always  claimed  that  they  had  an  invin- 
cible ally  in  that  democratic  prejudice  against  wealth  and 
rank,  and  the  ineradicable  love  which  man  has  at  the  core 
for  the  rights  of  his  fellow-man.  [Applause.]  When 
the  war  broke  out,  the  first  blow  the  South  aimed  at  the 
Union,  as  if  according  to  chemical  law,  ciystallized  that 
level  of  democracy  into  an  antislaveiy  mould,  and  from 
that  hour  to  this  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Union,  and 
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while  it  holds  the  future  is  oertun.  The  only  reason  why 
this  element  did  not  grope  its  way  at  once  to  victory  was 
because  it  was  led  by  men  who  did  not  intend  to  conquer. 
Our  statesmen  were  only  ready  for  the  shibboleth,  **  Free- 
dom, if  necessary  to  save  the  Union  " ;  it  was  a  contin- 
gent freedom,  —  not  freedom  for  itself  and  in  any  event. 
No  one  of  them  welcomed  the  war  as  a  God-given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  justice,  and  secure  for  the  nation  lasting, 
immutable  peace.  Under  that  sort  of  leadership  we  went 
to  battle.  The  generals  and  the  Cabinet  meant  no  more 
than  to  play  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  justice  for  which 
their  hearts  were  not  ready.  Lucian  tells  us  of  an  exhi- 
bition in  Rome  in  which  monkeys  had  been  trained  to 
take  part  in  a  play.  They  played  their  parts  perfectly, 
for  a  while,  before  an  audience  composed  of  the  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  city,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  performance 
some  Roman  wag  flung  upon  the  stage  a  handful  of  nuts, 
and  immediately  the  actors  were  monkeys  again.  Our 
statesmen  went  to  Washington  monkeys  in^human  attire, 
determined  to  compromise  if  possible;  the  South  flung 
nuts  among  them  for  eighteen  months,  and  they  were  on 
all  fours  for  the  temptation.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
That  epoch  is  ended.  As  in  Cromwell's  day  they 
sloughed  ofl^  such  eflete  elements  as  Essex  and  Fairfax, 
we  should  slough  off  generals  and  statesmen ;  and  never 
can  we  be  successful  till  routine  West  Point  and  rotten 
Whiggery  have  been  made  to  put  on  decent  attire,  or 
sent  back  to  private  life,  and  those  put  in  their  places  who 
believe  in  absolute,  uncompromising  war. 

This  real  democratic  element  in  the  North  is  strong 
enough,  were  it  one  and  united,  to  have  crushed  all  its 
foes  on  this  continent  in  ninety  days.  There  never  was  a 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  when,  if  the 
North  had  been  a  unit,  the  war  might  not  have  been  ended 
in  tliree  months  ;  and,  so  ended,  it  would  have  lef't  slavery 
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#bere  il  fcvnd  k.  Bnt  Ae  Xortk  bas  Berer  been  a  unit. 
With  dw  North  as  a  anitf  demuciatic^  intelE^nt,  reaolred, 
in  eanMSt,  the  Soaih  never  would  hare  risked  the  stnig>- 
^  But  At  knew  Aat  the  North  was  ^Tided  into  diree 
great  parties.  One  was  nwtiae.  West  Point,  toe  kiy  to 
think  [Great  appfanse.]  I  r^solre  honkerisa  into  in- 
dofepce  and  cowardice,  too  bsf  to  dunk,  and  loo  timid  to 
think.  The  nun  of  Ae  pMt  is  the  man  who  got  his  ideas 
hefiore  he  was  twentj,  and  had  radwr  think  as  his  &ther 
dioagfat  than  take  die  labor  of  thinkiag  hinnelf :  he  is  a 
honker,  and  he  will  prohaUj  die  soeh.  [Laughter.] 
And  die  North  had  a  second  element,  negropbofaia,  the 
Saxon  contempt  fiar  a  Hark  ddn,  diagnstwith  the  qptestioa 
of  dw  negro,  hatred  of  him  as  another  race,  contenqit  for 
him  as  a  slaTe,  and  weariness  of  the  qoestion.  Outside  of 
that  was  die  democnt  of  the  North,  in  the  good  senae  of 
the  term, — the  man  who  beBeves  in  die  nanhood  oi  his 
brodier  the  world  over,  and  h  willing  he  should  have  his 
li^ta.  Agunsft  sndi  a  Nwth  the  Sooth  rebelled, — one 
of  oar  hands  tied  op  faj  negro  hatred,  and  die  ivther  faj 
constitodonal  scruples,  snd  West  Point  cm  our  sboolders. 
Agiunst  such  a  North  the  South  rebelled.  Too  remem- 
ber it  weD,  —  the  North  that  never  dared  to  apply  the 
line  and  the  plummet  to  the  ethics  of  its  ciriUmtion, — 
that  never  dared  to  have  a  logic  which  would  know  no 
black,  no  white,  when  it  studied  its  duties^  —  the  North 
that,  biith  in  pulpit  and  in  civil  life,  believed  and  obeyed 
the  aid  proverb :  **'  When  the  monkey  reigns,  let  eveiy 
man  dance  before  him.''  [Lan^ter.]  As  long  as  a 
wicked,  contemptible  institution  had  honors  and  wealth 
and  fiishion  to  bestow,  so  long  the  pregnant  knee  was 
crooked  before  it.  That  North  the  South  met  in  batde,  and 
she  mistook,  as  we  Abolitionists  did,  (that  is,  the  issue  wiU 
4iow  whether  we  did  mistake,  we  hope  it  is  so,)  how  far 
the  canker  had  gone,  how  great  hold  this  routine  (^  htm- 
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kcrism  had  on  the  body  of  the  people  :  that  North  milled 
for  the  struggle,  poured  out  her  money  like  water,  and 
her  sons  with  ever-growing  willingness  for  the  great  battle 
betwixt  democracy  and  slavery,  betwixt  God  and  the 
Devil,  for  the  world  and  the  century.  The  government 
was  equally  in  the  dark,  equally  undecided,  equally  uncer- 
tain what  course  to  pm'sue,  and  for  a  long  time  we  stum- 
bled together.  We  have  learned  of  events,  and  claim  to 
know  our  times.  The  government  seems  neither  to  learn 
nor  to  forget  anything.  Why  ?  Well,  I  think,  because 
our  rulers  were  educated  as  Whigs.  The  old  Whig  party, 
good  as  it  was  in  many  respects,  virtuous  in  many  of  its 
impulses,  correct  in  cei*tain  of  its  aspirations,  had  one  great 
defect :  it  had  no  confidence  in  the  people,  no  trust  in  the 
masses ;  it  did  not  believe  in  the  conscience  or  the  inteUi 
gence  of  the  million ;  it  looked,  indeed,  upon  the  whole 
world  as  in  a  pfobate  court,  in  which  the  educated  and 
the  wealthy  were  the  guardians.  And  so,  when  our  rulers 
entered  on  the  great  work  of  defending  the  nation  in  its 
utmost  peril,  they  dared  not  fling  themselves  on  the  bosom 
of  the  million,  and  trust  the  country  to  the  hearts  of  those 
that  loved  it.  Your  President  sat  in  Washington,  doubtful 
what  he  ought  to  do,  how  far  he  might  go.  Month  after 
month,  stumbling,  fidthless,  uncertain,  he  ventured  now  a 
little  step,  and  now  another,  surprised  that  at  every  step 
the  nation  were  before  him,  ready  to  welcome  any  word 
he  chose  to  say,  and  to  support  any  policy  he  chose  to  sub- 
net ;  so  that  matters  of  vexed  dispute,  matters  of  earaest 
doubt,  the  moment  the  bugle  gave  a  certain  sound,  have 
]»iisse(l  into  dead  issues.  You  know  tliat  when  tlie  rebel- 
lion first  broke  forth  no  man  dared  speak  out  toucliincr  the 
negro.  The  South  fought  to  sustain  slavery,  and  the 
North  fought  not  to  have  it  hurt.  But  Butler  pronounced 
that  magic  w^ord  ''contraband,'*  and  summoned  the  negio 
into  the  arena.     [Applause.]     It  was  a  poor  word.     Some 
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doubt  —  I  do  not  —  ^vhether  it  is  sound  law.  Lord 
ham  said,  "  IfulluB  liher  Iwma "  is  poor  Latin,  bui 
worth  all  the  clas^ct.  Cautmband  is  a  bad  wurd,  ani 
be  bad  law,  but  jost  then  it  was  wortli  all  the  Consd 
[appkustj]  \  fur  in  a  moment  of  critical  emergency  it 
monifd  saving  elements  into  the  ai^na,  and  it  showe 
government  how  far  the  soimd  fibre  of  the  nation  exte 
WTien  Fremont  [loud  and  long^continued  ap[>lau£ 
why  won*t  you  ever  let  me  go  on  when  I  name  Fren 
[Laughter,}  I  say,  when  he  pronounced  that  word  E 
cipation  on  the  banks  of  the  Miseiissippi,  the  whole  ^ 
except  the  government,  said  Amen.  [Applause,] 
go  vera  meat  doubted  till  the  22d  of  September, 
But  the  moment  the  government  pronounced  the  wc 
floated  into  a  dead  issuei,  and  nobody  wortli  minding 
doubts  or  debates  about  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
plause.]  It  only  shows  you  how  strong  the  goven 
is,  if  it  will  only  act ;  how  certain  the  heart  of  the  j 
b  to  support  it,  if  the  goverament  w^ill  only  trust,  I: 
Lincoln  could  only  be  made  to  accept  the  line  of 
huntsman  song,  — 

**  Sit  close  Ln  Lho  Buddie  and  give  him  ]m  headj" 
be  could  carry  twenty  milhons  of  people  with  hijn 
every  barrier  to  victory  and  peace-  [Loud  applause 
believe,  therefore,  in  ultimate  success,  because  evei 
of  the  government  is  more  tlian  indorsed  by  the  h 
gence  and  viitue  of  the  people,  ^ — ^tlie  virttu  of  the  j. 
That  is  the  only  point  at  issue.  To-day,  your  city 
w  ith  the  tumult  of  welcome  for  returning  soldiers-  ^ 
soldiers  wiU  find  here  not  a  Virgmia  eaten  over  witl 
renness,  not  starving  people,  not  empty  treasuries ; 
w^m  find  a  North  untouched, — so  much  money  tha 
have  not  to  g^>  abroad  to  borrow  any  [applause],  so 
wheat  that  we  could  feed  the  world,  such  ample  mun 
of  war  that  your  traitor  merchants  smuggle  them  to  ' 
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lina  [sensation], — a  trayeller  might  journey  tliroogh  half 
the  North,  and  if  he  neither  spoke  nor  read  English,  be 
would  never  dream  there  was  a  war  in  any  part  of  the 
nation, — an  untouched  North,  while  the  South,  muster- 
ing all  her  white  men  and  all  her  sympathizers  the  world 
over,  has  not  yet  reached  the  garnered  treasure  of  North- 
em  strength.  We  have  not  yet  put  forth  the  first  begin- 
ning of  our  power.  In  Scripture  phrase,  "  Truly  there 
has  been  a  hiding  of  our  power.*'  If  we  fail,  it  will  be 
because  we  deserve  to,  because  we  have  not  virtue  enough 
to  prefer  the  end  to  the  means.  There  is  no  question  but 
of  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  North.  Now,  I 
believe  in  that,  because  thus  far  the  government  has  never 
asked  for  anything,  nor  ventured  anything,  that  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  has  not  both  given  and  indorsed.  There 
is  my  ground  of  hope. 

I  do  not  believe  in  Southern  exhaustion.  There  may 
be  starving  men  at  the  South,  starving  households,  ill-clad 
soldiers,  but  there  is  no  such  exhaustion  as  approaches  de- 
spair. Tlie  South  has  not  yet  begun  to  play  her  last  card. 
The  moment  she  feels  exhaustion  she  will  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  negro.  The  moment  her  cause  touches  its  downfall 
in  the  judgment  of  its  leaders,  she  will  call  the  black  into 
her  ranks,  —  call  him  by  some  proclamation  of  gradual 
emancipation,  which  will  gather  to  her  side  the  heartiest 
sympathy  of  the  English  aristocracy.  England  never  was 
an  antislavery  nation.  Her  ruling  classes  never  accepted 
emancipation  on  any  basis.  England  herself  never  ac- 
cepted immediate  abolition  on  any  basis.  As  O'Connell 
well  said,  the  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation  was  car- 
ried over  Parliament  by  the  conscience  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  they  do  not  usually  rule  in  England.  To-day, 
that  party  in  the  contest  which  offers  England  gradual 
emancipation  will  ofter  her  all  that  her  judgment  approves. 
Before   the   South  permits   her  flag  to  stagger,  she   will 
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write  on  it  gradual  emancipatiOD,  and  bring  the  House  of 
Commons  to  her  side-  Many  slave hddci's  will  submit 
to  be  colonists  of  England  where  one  would  subtnit  to  Lin- 
coln. General  Hiuiilhon  goes  tu  Boston,  a  slavehotder, 
and  says  on  our  platfotTD,  "  I  am  glad  that  my  slaves  atre 
gone  if  it  saves  the  Union*"  If  loyal  men  will  surrender 
their  slaves  and  save  the  Union,  yoa  not  sup|x>se  dis^ 
loyal  men  will  surrender  theirs  i  v©  the  Confederacy  ? 
Do  you  suppose  the  South  will  f  efore  she  puts  on  to 

her  banner  Emanci|iation  ?  Tl  >ment  she  utters  llmt 
word,  I  shall  admit  that  she  fe  eak  io  the  knees, — 

never  till  then.     There  is  no  e  tion  yet  that  touches 

a  traitor.     The  men  that  rebel  j  the  slavt? holders,  — 

rebelled  under  tlie  protence  of  jf,  with  the  raal  pur^ 

pose  of  killing  republican  in.-^titutiuiiis  and  founding  arista* 
cratic  institutions  in  their  place.  Slavery  was  the  point  to 
be  protected,  and  the  pretence  that  ralhed  the  rebelHon. 
But,  now  that  it  is  afoot,  its  leaders  tlirow  off  the  mask, 
and,  without  concealment,  avow  at  home  that  their  object 
is  to  put  this  belt  of  the  continent  under  the  control  of 
aristocratic  institutions,  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  sys- 
tem, among  others,  which  they  love.  That  element  has 
yet  felt  no  exhaustion,  —  it  boasts,  justly,  of  rare  military 
skill,  and  of  as  large  armies  as  ordinary  men  can  handle, — 
and  with  that  element  I  have  no  plea  of  conciliation.  I 
am  for  conciliation,  but  not  for  conciliating  the  slaveholder. 
Death  to  the  system,  and  death  or  exile  to  the  master,  is 
the  only  motto.  [Applause.]  There  is  a  party  for  whom 
I  have  ever  the  right  hand  of  conciliation,  and  whenever 
the  foot  of  military  despotism  is  lifted  from  that  j)artv,  I 
believe  that  in  the  South  itself  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the 
weight,  strength,  and  number  of  the  men  who  still  love 
the  Union.  There  is  a  party  for  whom  I  have  conciliation, 
and  this  [taking  by  the  hand  a  beautilnl  little  girl  of  five 
'""•irs  old,  with  a  fair  comj)lexion  and  light  auburn   rin^'-- 
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lets]  is  it«  representative.  In  the  veins  that  heat  now  in 
my  right  hand  runs  the  best  blood  in  Virginia's  white 
races  and  the  better  blood  of  the  black  race  of  the  Old 
Dominion  [applause],  —  a  united  race,  to  whom,  in  its 
virtue,  belongs  in  the  futore  a  country,  which  the  toil  and 
labor  of  its  ancestors  redeemed  firom  nature  and  gave  to 
civilization  and  the  nineteenth  century.  [Applause.]  For 
that  class  I  have  ever  an  open  door  of  conciliation,  —  the  la- 
bor, the  toil,  the  muscle,  the  virtue,  the  strength,  the  democ- 
racy, of  the  Southern  States.  This  blood  represents  them 
all,  — the  poor  white,  a  non-slaveholder,  deluded  into  re- 
bellion for  a  system  which  crushes  him,  —  some  equally 
deluded  and  some  timid  and  gagged  masters,  —  the  slave 
restored  to  his  rights,  when  now,  at  last,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  history,  Virginia  has  a  government,  and  is  not  a 
horde  of  pirates  masquerading  as  a  State.  No,  the  South 
has  not  yet  felt  the  first  symptom  of  exhaustion.  Get  no 
delusive  hope  that  our  success  is  to  come  fi-om  any  such 
source. 

•  •  •  •  a 

This  war  will  never  be  ended  by  an  event.  It  will 
never  come  to  a  conclusion  by  a  great  battle.  It  is  too 
deep  in  its  sources ;  it  is  too  wide  in  its  influence  for 
that.  The  great  struggle  in  England  between  democracy 
and  nobility  lasted  fi-om  1640  to  1660,  taking  a  king's  Hfe 
in  its  progress,  and  yet  failed  for  the  time.  The  great 
struggle  between  the  same  parties  in  France  began  in 
1789,  and  it  is  not  yet  ended.  Our  own  Revolution  began 
in  1775,  and  never,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution concentrated  the  attention  of  the  monarchies  of 
Europe,  was  this  country  left  in  peace.  And  it  will  take 
ten  or  twenty  years  to  clear  off  the  scar  of  such  a  strug- 
gle. Prepare  yourself  for  a  life-long  enlistment.  God 
has  launched  this  Union  on  a  voyage  whose  only  port  is 
Liberty ,  and  whether  the  President  relucts,  or  whether 
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the  cabm-bojs  conspire,  it  matters  not,  —  absolute  justice 
holds  the  hehn,  and  we  never  shall  come  into  harbor  until 
every  man  under  the  flag  is  free.  [Applause.]  Why  do 
I  say  this  ?  I  will  tell  you.  We  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  words  North  and  South  iamiliarly.  They  once  meant 
the  land  toward  the  pole  and  the  land  toward  the  sun. 
They  have  a  deeper  significance  at  present.  By  the  North 
I  mean  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century, — I  mean 
that  equal  and  recognized  manhood  up  to  which  the  race 
has  struggled  by  the  toils  and  battles  of  nineteen  centuries, 
—  I  mean  free  speech,  free  types,  open  Bibles,  the  wel- 
come rule  of  the  majority,  —  I  mean  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  I  [Applause.]  And  by  the  South,  I  mean 
likewise  a  principle,  and  not  a  locality,  an  element  of  civil 
Ufe  in  fourteen  rebellious  States.  I  mean  an  element 
which,  hke  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  and  the  Inquisition, 
cannot  tolerate  fi^e  speech,  and  punishes  it  with  the  stake. 
I  mean  the  aristocracy  of  the  skin,  which  considers  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  a  sham,  and  democracy  a 
snare,  —  which  believes  that  one  third  of  the  race  is 
bom  booted  and  spurred,  and  the  other  two  thirds  ready 
saddled  for  that  third  to  ride.  I  mean  a  civilization  which 
prohibits  the  Bible  by  statute  to  every  sixth  man  of  its 
community,  and  puts  a  matron  in  a  felon's  cell  for  teach* 
ing  a  black  sister  to  read.  I  mean  the  intellectual,  social, 
aristocratic  South,  — ^  the  thing  that  manifests  itself  by 
barbarism  and  the  bowie-knife,  by  bullying  and  lynch- 
law,  by  ignorance  and  idleness,  by  the  claim  of  one  man 
to  own  his  brother,  by  statutes  making  it  penal  for  tho 
State  of  Massachusetts  to  bring  an  action  in  her  courts, 
by  statutes,  standing  on  the  books  of  Georgia  to-day, 
offering  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  head  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison.  That  South  is  to  be  annihilated.  [Loud 
applause.]  The  totality  of  my  common  sense  —  oi  what- 
ever you  may  call  it  —  is  this,  all  summed  up  in   one 
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word :  This  country  will  never  know  peace  nor  union 
until  the  South  (using  the  words  in  the  sense  I  have  de- 
scribed) is  annihilated,  and  the  North  is  spread  over  it.  I 
do  not  care  where  men  go  for  the  power.  They  may  find 
it  in  the  parchment,  —  I  do.  I  think,  witli  Patrick  Homy, 
with  John  Quincy  Adams,  with  General  Cass,  we  have 
ample  constitutional  powers  ;  but  if  we  had  not,  it  would 
not  trouble  me  in  the  least.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
I  do  not  think  a  nation's  life  is  bound  up  in  a  parchment. 
I  think  this  is  the  momentous  struggle  of  a  great  nation 
for  existence  and  perpetuity.  Two  elements  are  at  war 
to-day.  In  nineteen  loyal  and  fourteen  rebellious  States 
those  two  elements  of  civilization  which  I  have  described 
are  fighting.  And  it  is  no  new  thing  that  they  are  fight- 
ing. They  could  not  exist  side  by  side  without  fighting, 
and  they  never  have.  In  1787,  when  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  James  Madison  and  Rufus  King,  followed  by 
the  ablest  men  in  the  Convention,  announced  tliat  the  dis- 
sension between  the  States  was  not  between  great  States 
and  little,  but  between  Free  States  and  Slave.  Even 
then  the  conflict  had  begun.  In  1838,  Mr.  Adams  said, 
on  tlie  floor  of  Congress :  **  Whether  Slave  and  Free 
States  can  cohere  into  one  Union  b  a  matter  of  theoretical 
speculation.  We  are  trying  the  experiment.''  In  June, 
1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  used  the  language :  *'*  This  country  is 
half  dstve  and  half  free.  It  must  became  either  wholly 
slave  or  wholly  free."  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Mr* 
Seward,  in  his  great  ^  irrepresnble  conflict "  spee<'h  at 
Rochester,  said  :  "  The  most  pregnant  n^rnark  of  Xa[>'>- 
K^*m  is,  tliat  Eurojx-  !«  Ijalf  Cohs:a/*k  and  Ir.ili'  r<'j/ijly!j<  ;<»:, 
The  «v-t^rrr]s  are  D'jX  otjJv  iJif'<jn^y-Ui!i\.  ih<v  ;;/<:  wj' './;  - 
j'Htible  ;  x].*^y  rj<-ver  d'A  exi^t  uwh-r  'j!<  v!'/ •.<'.'..•  ,  •  . 
They  ij^.ver  f'dU.''  "'^^ur  iaVv-i^/'  ; '-  p-v  .-  ';•  ■•/.  .-•  , 
*"  T*:f:(j'PlU/:i  tLi'^  truth.       'Vl  f  y  .".av.    T.-.t    *  '.••  •'■  '  •.   •.  •   \ .  .. 

"wL'-'ii   thev  nxa.de   the   Co-wtjt.uiivjj.      />;-•:     *^  •    /•     v.  •  • 
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is  tlie  history  of  mir  ■ 
f  two  civilizations  con- 
«lda  exc^i  when  one  or 
outh  mled,  up  to  1819,  I 
isouri  Compromise  irns 


conscienced  and  tender-hcarterl  men  lament  this  strife 
between  slavety  and  antislat^eiy,  our  iltthei^  not  onlj 
foresaw,  but  tlu=!j  Initiated  it"  They  knew  that  ^em 
two  systems  would  figlit-  Bat  they  thought  under  tlic 
parchment  of  the  Constitiition  thev  could  fight  it  out  lif 
types  ;  they  could  discuss  it  to  a  neaccful  solution  ;  ballota  ■ 
'  and  parties,  types  and  free  spt  h,  would  make  brotlier 
States  and  sister  States »  —  settk  le  conflict  between  twa 
irreconcilable  civil  izations,  li\ 
seventy  years?  It  is  the  histoi 
stantly  struggling,  and  always  i 
the  other  rules*  So  long  as  th 
we  had  uniform  peace.     The 

the  first  solemn  protest  of  nsmg  Northern  civiliaEatirtn 
against  the  Southern.  It  was  an  unsuccessftil  protest. 
The  South  put  it  under  her  feet,  but  she  did  not  kill  it. 
It  continued  alive  through  the  stormy  days  of  Texas,  and 
showed  its  head  above  water  in  the  Compromise  in  1850. 
And  arrain  it  was  strangled  and  put  under  the  heel  of 
fourteen  States.  But  it  culminated  a<:jain  by  the  irrepres- 
sible power  of  God's  own  laws,  and  in  18G1  wrote  the 
name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  topmost  wall  of  the  Ro- 
pul)lic.  This  was  not  victory.  Not  victory,  but  the  Irt- 
rald  of  victory.  It  was  seventeen  hundred  thousand 
ballots  recording  the  strength  of  the  rising  North  ag;ain>t 
the  South.  And  the  statesmanship  of  the  South  read 
correctly  this  record.  She  said,  ''  I  can  for  four  or  c^ight  or 
twelve  years  buy  this  man,  and  bribe  that,  and  bully  the 
other.  But  that  is  a  j)oor  and  beggarly  existence.  There 
is  another  way  open  to  me.  I  agreed  at  the  outset  to 
abide  the  issue  of  free  discussion,  and  I  put  my  system  on 
trial  against  jMassachusetts  free  speech." 

SevcMity  years  ago  the  North  flung  down  the  gauntlet 
of  the  printing-press,  and  said,  *'  I  will  prove  that  my  sys- 
tem—  freedom  —  is  the  best."     The  South  accepted   the 
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Constitution  of  the  United  States,  seninno;  a  free  press, 
and  took  tlie  risk.  She  said :  ''  There  is  my  slavery.  I 
believe  it  will  abide  discussion.  I  am  willing  to  put  it  into 
the  caldron."  And  Massachusetts  put  in  her  land  and 
character  and  brains,  and  we  made  a  **  hodge-podge/'  as 
the  English  law  says,  a  general  mess,  a  bowl  of  punch 
Paughter],  of  all  the  institutions  of  the  nation,  and  we 
said,  ^*  There  is  the  free  press,  untrammelled,  for  one  ele- 
ment, and  whatever  cannot  bear  that  must  be  thrown 
away."  [Applause.]  For  two  generations,  the  experi- 
ment went  on ;  and  when  Lincoln  went  to  Washington, 
South  Carolina  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  —  the 
handwriting  as  of  old,  —  that  the  free  press  had  conquered, 
and  that  slavery  was  sinking,  like  a  dead  body,  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  she  said,  practically :  "  I  know  I  made  the 
bargain,  but  I  cannot  abide  it.  I  know  I  agreed  to  put 
myself  into  the  general  partnership,  and  now  comes  the 
demand  for  my  submission  to  the  great  laws  of  human 
progress,  —  I  cannot  submit."  So  she  loaded  her  guns, 
and  turned  them,  shotted  to  the  lips,  against  the  Federal 
Government,  saying,  "  There  is  a  fortification  behind  the 
printing-press,  —  it  is  the  Minie  rifle."  "All  well,"  said 
the  North ;  "  now  we  will  try  that.  [Applause.]  I  offered 
you  the  nineteenth  century,  —  books ;  you  chose  to  go 
back  to  the  fifteenth,  —  armies  ;  try  it !  "  The  South 
flung  down  the  gauntlet;  the  North  raised  it,  and  has 
flung  it  back  into  the  Gulf.  [Applause.]  Beaten  in  both 
ways,  conquered  on  both  issues,  our  civilization  triumphant 
in  brains,  and  still  more  emphatically  triumphant  in  bullets 
[ap])lausej,  the  question  now  comes  up,  Which  shall  rule 
this  one  and  indivisible  country  ?  •  The  South  said,  **  I 
load  my  cannon  in  order  that  I  may  annihilate  Massachu- 
setts." "  I  accept  it,"  said  the  Bay  State,  and,  her  can- 
non being  the  lai'gcst  and  the  strongest,  she  annihilates  the 
South  instead.     [Renewed  applause.]     That  is  the  argu- 
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B  have  more  cannon, 
he  Snutli-  That  is  a 
jf  the  North  to  govern 
our  civilizatioTi  is  bet- 
nf  the  South, 
nded  for  mastery,  till 


ment.  We  Ahould  have  gone  to  the  wall  had  she  beaten. 
One  nation  I  —  she  goes  to  the  wall  when  we  beat.  That 
is  common  sense  ;  that  is  fair,  sound  policy. 

We  have  been  planted  aa  one  nation  ;  the  tiormal  idea 
of  our  existence  is  that  it  is  to  l>e  one  and  indivisible.  We 
are  one  nation.  That  being  take"  ^r  granted  at  the  out- 
set, in  this  battle  of  civili/iitioi  which  is  to  govern? 
The  best.     I  do  not  think  we  s  any  claim  to  govern 

this  country  on  the  ground  th 
more  men,  and  more  money  th; 
bald,  brutal  superiority.    Tlie  cl 
must  be  founded  on  the  ground 
ter,  purer,  nobler,  higher,  than 

The  two  ideas  have  always  ipi 
now  by  argument,  by  typeu  ;  —  now,  with  ballets.      Otir 
war  is  only  an  appeal  from  the  nineteenth  century  of  free- 
dom and  ballots  to  the  system  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  old  confliet,  — a  new  weapon,  that  is  all.      The  South 
thought  because  once,  twice,  thrice,  the  spaniel  North  had 
gotten  down  on  her  knees,  that  this  time,  also,  poisun^Ml 
by  cotton-dust,  she  would  kiss  her  feet.      [A  voice,    '*•  No 
go  this  time  !  "  and  applause.]     But  instead  of  tliat,  for  the 
first  time   in  our  histoiy,  the  North  has  flung  the    insult 
back,   and    said :    ''  By  the  Almighty,   the    Mississii)pi    is 
mine,   and    I   will    have    it."      [Applause.]      Now,    ^vllt'n 
shall   come   peace  ?     Out   of  this  warlike   conflict,    when 
shall  come  peace  ?     Just  as  it  came  in  the  conflict  of  jnir- 
ties  and  discussion.     Whenever  one  civilization  gets   the 
uppermost  positively,  then  there  will  be  peace,  and  never 
till   then.     There  is  no  new  thinji  under  the  sun.      The 
light   shed   upon   our  future   is    the    light    of  experience. 
Seventy  years  have  not  left  us  ignorant  of  what  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  South  means  and  j)lans,  if  it  has  left    the 
Secretary  of  State   ignorant.      [Laughter   and  applause.] 
The  South  needs  to  rule,  or  she  goes  by  the  board.     She 
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is  a  Wise  power.  I  respect  her  for  it.  She  knows  that 
she  needs  to  rule.  What  does  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  plan  ? 
Do  you  suppose  he  plans  for  an  imaginary  line  to  divide 
South  Carolina  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  ? 
What  good  would  that  do  ?  An  imaginary  line  will  not 
shut  out  ideas.  But  she  must  bar  out  those  ideas.  That 
is  the  programme  in  the  South.  He  imagines  he  can 
broaden  his  base  by  allying  himself  with  a  weaker  race. 
He  says :  **  I  will  join  marriage  with  the  weak  races  of 
Mexico  and  the  Southwest,  and  then,  perhaps,  I  can  draw 
to  my  side  the  Northwest,  with  its  interests  as  an  agri- 
cultural population,  naturally  allied  to  me,  and  not  to  the 
Northeast,  with  its  tariff  set  of  States."  And  he  thinks 
thus,  a  strong,  quiet  slaveholding  empire,  he  will  bar  New 
England  and  New  York  out  in  the  cold,  and  will  have 
comparative  peace.  But  if  he  bar  New  England  out  in 
the  cold,  what  then?  She  is  still  there.  [Laughter.] 
And  give  it  only  the  fiilcrum  of  Plymouth  Rock,  an  idea 
will  upheave  the  continent.  Now,  Davis  knows  that  better 
than  we  do,  —  a  great  deal  better.  His  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  mould  an  empire  so  strong,  so  broad,  that  it  can  con- 
trol New  England  and  New  York.  He  is  not  only  to 
found  a  slaveholding  despotism,  but  he  is  to  make  it  so 
strong  that,  by  traitors  among  us,  and  hemming  us  in  by 
power,  he  is  to  cripple,  confine,  break  down,  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  these  Northern  States.  Unless  he  does  that  he 
is  not  safe.  He  knows  it.  Now  I  do  not  say  he  will  suc- 
ceed, but  I  tell  you  what  I  think  is  the  plan  of  a  states- 
manlike leader  of  this  effort.  To  make  slavery  safe,  he 
must  mould  Massachusetts,  not  into  being  a  slaveholdini:!: 
Commonwealth,  but  into  being  a  silent,  un])rotesting  Com- 
monwealth ;  that  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  Carolinns, 
and  Arkansas,  may  be  quiet,  peaceable  poj)ulations.  lie 
is  a  wise  man.  He  knows  wliat  he  wants,  and  he  wants  it 
with  a  will,  like  Julius  Cicsar  of  old.     lie  has  gathered 
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eveiy  dollar  and  eveiy  missile  soath  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s 
line  to  hurl  a  thunderbolt  that  shall  serve  his  purpose. 
And  if  he  does  achieve  a  separate  confederacy,  and  shall 
be  able  to  bribe  the  West  into  neutrality,  much  less  alli- 
ance, a  dangerous  time,  and  a  terrible  battle  will  these 
Eastern  States  have.  For  they  will  never  make  peace. 
The  Yankee  who  comes  out  of  Cromwell's  bosom  wiB 
fight  his  Naseby  a  hundred  years,  if  it  last  so  long,  but  he 
will  conquer.  [Applause.]  In  other  words,  Davis  will 
try  to  rule.  If  he  conquers,  he  is  to  bring,  in  his  phrase, 
Carolina  to  Massachusetts.  And  if  we  conquer,  what  is 
our  policy?  To  carry  Massachusetts  to  Carolina.  In 
other  words,  carry  Northern  civilization  all  over  the  South. 
It  is  a  contest  between  civilizations.  Whichever  conquers 
supersedes  the  other. 

I  may  seem  tedious  in  this  analysis.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  simple  statement  includes  the  whole  duty  and 
policy  of  the  hour.  It  is  a  conflict  which  will  never  have 
an  end  until  one  or  the  other  element  subdues  its  rival. 
Therefore  we  should  be,  like  the  South,  penetrated  with 
an  idea,  and  ready  with  fortitude  and  courage  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  that  idea.  No  man  can  fight  Stonewall 
Jackson,  a  sincere  fanatic  on  the  side  of  slavery,  but  John 
Brown,  an  equally  honest  fanatic  on  the  other.  [Ap- 
plause.] They  are  the  only  chemical  equals,  and  will 
neutralize  each  other.  You  cannot  neutralize  nitric  acid 
with  cologne-water.  You  cannot  hurl  William  H.  Sew- 
ard at  Jeff  Davis.  [Great  applause  and  laughter.]  You 
must  have  a  man  of  ideas  on  both  sides.  Otherwise  the 
elements  of  the  struggle  are  imequal. 

Our  object  is  to  subdue  the  South.  What  right  has 
our  civilization  to  oust  out  the  other  ?  It  has  this  right : 
We  are  a  Union,  —  not  a  partnership,  —  a  marriage. 
We  put  our.  interests  all  together  in  1787.  We  joined 
our  honor  and  our  wealth.     This  question  is  not  to  be 
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looked  at  like  a  technical  lawyer  dotting  his  i's  and  cross- 
ing his  t's,  and  making  his  semicolons  into  colons.  It  is  to 
be  looked  at  in  the  broad  light  of  national  statesmanship. 
Our  fathers,  if  they  were  honorable  men,  as  we  believe, 
accepted  slavery  as  a  part  of  their  civil  constitution  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  put  into  a  common  lot  with  freedom, 
with  progress,  with  wealth,  with  education.  If  it  stood  its 
own,  well ;  if  it  went  by  the  board,  so.  It  was  an  intelli- 
gible, if  not  an  honest,  bargain.  They  consented  to  be 
disgraced  by  the  toleration  of  slavery ;  they  consented  to 
let  the  firesh  blood  of  the  young,  vigorous  free  labor  of 
many  States  build  it  up  into  longer  and  firmer  life,  only 
on  condition  that  it  should  take  its  chances  with  all  the 
other  great  national  interests.  It  was  with  this  funda- 
mental understanding  that  the  nation  commenced,  and  the 
great  special  interests  of  the  country  are  based  upon  it. 
For  instance,  the  Illinois  farmer,  when  he  bought  of  the 
Union  a  thousand  acres  in  the  Northwest,  he  did  not 
buy  a  thousand  acres  isolated  in  the  Northwest ;  he 
bought  a  thousand  acres  with  New  Orleans  for  his  port  of 
entry  and  New  York  for  his  counting-house.  And  it  was 
as  much  a  part  of  the  deed  as  if  it  had  been  so  written. 
Now,  if  South  Carolina  can  show  that  Illinois  and  New 
York  have  broken  the  deed,  she  has  a  right  of  revolution ; 
that  is,  she  has  a  right  to  reject  it.  But  until  she  can 
show  that  they  have  broken  the  deed,  she  is  a  swindler. 
Illinois  owns  New  Orleans  as  much  as  Chicago,  in  a  na- 
tional sense.  So  the  negro  who  sat  down  and  waited 
when  Samuel  Adams,  who  thought  slavery  a  crime,  and 
your  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  thought  it  a  disrrrace  and 
a  sin,  said,  "  Wait,  the  time  will  come  when  the  constant 
waves  of  civilization  or  the  armed  rii^ht  hand  of  the  war 
power  will  strike  off  your  fetters,"  and  the  slave  sat  down 
and  waited.  In  1819,  —  the  Missouri  Compromise,  — 
when  the  time  had  come,  as  John  Randolph  said  the  time 
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would  come,  when  the  master  would  run  away  from  his 
slave,  the  slave  arose  and  said,  ^^ Fulfil  the  pledge;  I 
have  invested  a  generation  of  submission."  We  begged 
him  still  to  wait,  and  he  sat  down  in  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair. God  alone  counted  the  moments  of  his  agonj.  At 
last  the  gun  sounded  at  Sumter,  and  the  slave  cried, 
^'  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  fulfil  the  pledge  of  your 
fathers  in  the  name  of  God  and  justice."  [Cheers.  J  We 
are  a  nation  by  all  these  considerations.  To-day,  the 
question  is,  not  merely  whether  the  negro  shall  be  free ; 
not,  certainly,  whether  New  York  and  Massachusetts  shall 
dictate  to  sister  States ;  but  it  is,  whether  the  &ee  lips  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  shall  be  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  nation  wherever  the  stars  and  stripes  float; 
whether  this  great,  firee,  model  state,  the  hope  of  the  na- 
tions and  their  polar  star,  this  experiment  of  self-govern- 
ment, this  normal  school  of  God  for  the  education  of  the 
masses,  shall  survive,  free,  just,  entire,  able  not  only  to 
free  the  slave,  but  to  pay  the  further  debt  it  owes  him,  — 
protection  as  he  rises  into  liberty,  and  a  share  in  the  great 
State  he  aided  to  found,  not  one  merely  in  its  ruins. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  has  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
anns  to-day.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  had  over  three 
hundred  thousand.  Great  is  brag,  and  they  have  bra^^ed 
three  hundred  thousand  into  six,  and  wooden  guns  into 
iron  ones.  He  has  got  two  hundred  thousand  in  arms  to- 
day. Before  this  body  retreats  into  Mexico,  —  before,  like 
his  great  father  in  the  Gospel,  he  goes  **  violently  down  a 
steep  place  into  the  sea"  [loud  laughter  and  applause], — he 
will  fight  great  battles  somewhere.  Let  me  grant  you  that 
we  crush  that  army  put,  scatter  it,  demoralize  it,  conquer 
it,  —  where  is  it  to  go  ?  What  will  become  of  its  mate- 
rials ?  What  brought  it  together?  Hatred  of  us.  Will 
being  beaten  make  them  love  us  ?  Is  that  the  way  to 
make  men  love  you  ?    Can  you  whip  a  man  into  loving 
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yon  ?  You  wliip  liim  into  a  bitterer  hate.  AVlierr  will 
that  army  go  ?  Into  a  state  of  society  more  cruel  tlian 
war,  —  whose  characteristics  are  private  assassination,  burn- 
ing, stabbing,  shooting,  poisoning.  The  consequence  is, 
we  have  not  only  an  army  to  conquer,  which,  being  beaten, 
will  not  own  it,  but  we  have  a  state  of  mind  to  annihilate. 
You  know  Napoleon  said,  the  difficulty  with  the  German 
armies  was,  they  did  n*t  know  when  they  were  beaten. 
We  have  a  worse  trouble  than  that.  The  South  will  not 
only  not  believe  itself  beaten,  but  the  materials  which 
make  up  its  army  will  not  retire  back  to  peaceful  pursuits. 
Where  are  they  going  to  retire  ?  They  don't  know  how 
to  do  anything.  You  might  think  they  would  go  back  to 
trade.  They  don't  know  how  to  trade  ;  they  never  bought 
nor  sold  anything.  You  might  think  they  would  go  back 
to  their  professions.  They  never  had  any.  You  might 
think  they  would  go  back  to  the  mechanic  arts.  They 
don't  know  how  to  open  a  jackknife.  [Great  merriment.] 
There  is  nowhere  for  them  to  go,  unless  we  send  them 
half  a  million  of  emancipated  blacks,  to  teach  them  how  to 
plant  cotton.  To  the  North,  war  is  a  terrible  evil.  It 
takes  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  from  his 
industrious,  improving,  inspiring  occupation,  and  lets  him 
down  into  the  demoralization  of  a  camp ;  but  to  the  South, 
war  is  a  gain.  The  young  man,  melted  in  sensuality, 
whose  face  was  never  lighted  up  by  a  purpose  since  Ids 
mother  looked  into  his  cradle,  —  the  mere  wreck  of  what 
should  have  been  a  man,  —  with  neither  ideas  nor  inspira- 
tions nor  aspirations,  was  lifted  by  the  war  to  a  higher 
level.  Did  you  ever  look  into  the  beautiful  faces  of  those 
Roman  young  men,  whose  ideas  were  bounded  by  coffee 
and  the  opera,  — till  Garibaldi's  bugle  waked  them  to  life, 
—  beautiful,  because  human  still?  Well,  that  was  the 
South.  Over  those  wrecks  of  manhood  breathed  the 
bugle-note  of  woman  and  politics,  calling  upon  them  to 
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rally  and  fight  for  an  idea,  —  Southern  independence.  It 
lifted  them,  for  the  moment,  into  something  which  looked 
like  civilization ;  it  lifted  them  into  something  that  was  a 
real  life ;  and  war  to  them  is  a  gain.  They  go  oat  of  it, 
and  they  sink  down  a  hundred  degrees  in  the  scale  ct 
civilization.  They  go  hack  to  bar-rooms,  to  comer-gro- 
ceries, to  plantation  sensuality,  to  chopping  straw,  and 
calling  it  politics.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  that  South,  angry,  embittered,  having  arms  in  its 
hands,  what  is  it  going  to  do  ?  Shoot,  bum,  poison,  vent 
its  rage  on  every  side.  Guerilla  barbarities  are  bat  the 
first  drops  of  the  shower,  —  the  first  pattering  drops  of  the 
flood  of  barbarism  which  will  sweep  over  those  Southern 
States,  unless  our  armies  hold  them.  When  England  con- 
quered the  Highlands,  she  held  them,  —  held  them  until 
she  could  educate  them ;  and  it  took  a  generation.  That 
is  just  what  we  have  to  do  with  the  South  ;  annihilate  the 
old  South,  and  put  a  new  one  there.  You  do  not  annihi- 
late a  thing  by  abolishing  it.  You  must  supply  the  vacancy. 
In  the  Gospel,  when  the  chambers  were  swept  and  gar- 
nished, the  devils  came  back  because  there  were  no  ansels 
there.  And  if  we  should  sweep  Virginia  clean,  JeflF  Davis 
would  come  back  with  seven  other  devils  worse  than  him- 
self, if  he  could  find  them,  and  occupy  it,  unless  you  put 
free  institutions  there.  Some  men  say,  begin  it  by  export- 
ing the  blacks.  If  you  do,  you  export  the  very  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  ;  you  export  the  very  best  material  to  begin 
with.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  Alleghanies 
moving  toward  the  ocean  as  the  symbol  of  colonization. 
Let  me  change  it.  The  nation  that  should  shovel  down 
the  Alleghanies,  and  then  build  them  up  again,  would  be 
a  wise  nation  compared  with  the  one  that  should  export 
four  million  blacks,  and  then  import  four  million  of  Chinese 
to  take  their  places.  To  dig  a  hole,  and  then  fill  it  up 
again,  to  build  a  wall  for  the  purpose  of  beating  out  your 
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drains  afrainst  it,  would  be  Sliakcspoariiin  wisdom  compared 
witli  such  an  undertaking.  I  want  the  blacks  as  the  very- 
basis  of  the  effort  to  regenerate  the  South.  They  know 
every  inlet,  the  pathway  of  every  wood,  the  whole  coun- 
try is  a  map  at  night  to  their  instinct.  When  Bumside 
unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  sight  of  Roanoke,  he 
saw  a  little  canoe  paddling  off  to  him,  which  held  a  single 
black  man ;  and  in  that  contraband  hand,  victory  was 
brought  to  the  United  States  of  America,  led  by  Burn- 
side.  He  came  to  the  Rhode  Island  general,  and  said : 
'^  This  is  deep  water,  and  that  is  shoal ;  this  is  swamp,  that 
is  firm  land,  and  that  is  wood;  there  are  four  thousand 
men  here,  and  one  thoiLsand  there."  The  whole  country 
was  mapped  out,  as  an  engineer  could  not  have  done  it  in 
a  month,  in  the  memory  of  that  man.  And  Bumside  was 
loyal  to  humanity,  and  believed  him.  [Applause.]  Dis- 
loyal to  the  Northern  pulpit,  disloyal  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  race,  he  was  loyal  to  the  instincts  of  our  common  na- 
ture, knew  that  man  would  tell  him  the  truth,  and  obeyed 
him.  The  soldiers  forded  where  the  negro  bade  them, 
the  vessels  anchored  in  the  deep  waters  he  pointed  out, 
and  that  victory  was  planned,  if  there  was  any  strategy 
about  it,  in  the  brain  of  that  contraband  [applause]  ;  and 
to-day  he  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  Bumside,  clad  in 
aniform,  long  before  Hunter  armed  a  negro,  with  the 
pledge  of  the  General  that,  as  long  as  he  lives  and  has 
anything  to  eat,  the  man  who  gave  him  Roanoke  shall 
have  half  a  loaf.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  Do  you  sup- 
pose, that  if  I  multiply  that  instance  by  four  million,  the 
American  people  can  afford  to  give  up  such  assistance  ? 
Of  course  not.  We  are  to  take  military  possession  of  tho 
teiritory,  and  we  are  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of 
unfolding  a  nation's  life.  We  want  the  four  million  of 
blacks,  —  a  people  instinctively  on  our  side,  ready  and 
skilled  to  work;  the  only  element  the  South  has  which 
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belongs  to  the  nineteenth  centaiy.  Yoa  never  can  mis- 
take them.  It  used  to  be  said,  in  old  antislaveiy  times, 
that  if  a  ingitive  negro  saw  a  Quaker  coat,  his  heart  beat 
easy,  —  he  knew  he  was  safe.  I  tliink  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  can  float  lazily  down  and  kiss  the  standard,  aU 
over  the  Sonth,  when  a  black  fiice  is  in  sight. 

But  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  negro ;  I  am  not  asking 
now  for  his  rights;  I  am  asking  for  the  use  of  him.  I 
want  him  for  the  futare.  We  have  to  make  over  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  not  sure  there  is  a 
white  man  in  it  who  is  on  our  side.  Do  you  remember 
that  significant  telegram  of  McClellan  from  Yorktown,  — 
and  it  was  only  the  repetition  of  a  dozen  telegrams  that 
preceded  it,  substantially  this:  —  "To  the  Secretary  of 
War:  Sir,  we  have  taken  Yorktown;  <m\y  one  single 
white  man  in  it."  He  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
there  were  some  thousands  of  negroes.  Of  course  there 
were.  They  stayed  where  liberty  was  coming,  and  ideas, 
and  civilization,  and  men  who  worked  with  their  hands 
and  their  brains,  as  they  themselves  did.  They  recog- 
nized in  the  Yankee  a  brother  mechanic,  piiaughter  and 
applause.]  They  said :  "  Here  are  men  who  don't  know 
how  to  do  anytWng  but  eat,  and  they  are  going.  The 
people  who  are  coming  are  men  who  know  how  to  manu- 
facture, to  create,  and  we,  the  creators  of  the  South,  stay 
to  welcome  the  creators  of  the  North."  [Applause.]  But 
that  one  poor  solitary  white  man,  who  always  remains 
[laughter,] — just  like 

«  The  last  rose  of  sommflr. 
Left  blooming  alone,'' 

[great  merriment,]  —  he  is  only  suggestive  of  that  other 
kindred  and  friendly  race  which  never  flies. 

Colonize  the  blacks  1  A  man  might  as  well  colonize  his 
hands ;  or  when  the  robber  enters  his  house,  he  might  as 
well  colonize  his  revolver.     What  we  want  is  systematic. 
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national  action.  Confiscate  those  lands.  Colonize  them; 
Sell  them  with  the  goaraniy  of  the  government  to  the 
loyal  Massachusetts  man  or  New  Yorker.  Say  to  him, 
*'  There  is  a  deed  as  good  as  the  Union.  Carry  there  your 
ploughshares,  seeds,  schools,  sewing-machines."  Carry  free 
labor  to  that  soil,  and  you  carry  New  York  to  Virginia, 
and  slavery  cannot  go  back.  I  want  to  supply  the  va- 
cancy which  this  war  must  leave  in  every  Slave  State  it 
subdues.  The  Slave  States,  to  my  mind,  are  men  and 
territory,  and  nothing  else.  The  rebellion  has  crushed 
out  all  civil  forms.  New  government  is  to  go  there.  It 
seems  to  me  the  idlest  national  work,  childish  work,  for 
the  President,  in  bo-peep  secrecy,  to  hide  himself  in  the 
White  House  and  launch  a  proclamation  at  us  on  a  first 
day  of  January.  The  nation  should  have  known  it  sixty 
days  before,  and  should  have  provided  fit  machinery  for 
the  reception  of  three  million  bondmen  into  the  civil  state. 
If  we  launch  a  ship,  we  build  straight  well-oiled  ways 
upon  which  it  may  glide  with  facility  into  its  native  ele- 
ment. So  when  a  nation  is  to  be  bom,  the  usual  aid  of 
government  should  have  been  extended  to  prepare  a  path- 
way through  which  to  step  upon  the  platform  of  civil 
equality.  It  is  nonsense  without.  We  cannot  expect  in 
hours  to  cover  the  place  of  centuries.  It  is  a  great  prob- 
lem before  us.  We  must  take  up  the  South  and  organize 
it  anew.  It  is  not  the  men  we  have  to  fight,  —  it  is  the 
state  of  society  that  produces  them.  He  would  be  a  fool 
who,  having  a  fever,  scraped  his  tongue  and  took  no 
medicine.  Killing  Davis  is  only  scraping  the  tongue ; 
killing  slavery  is  taking  a  wet-sheet  pack,  destroying  the 
very  disease.  But  when  we  have  done  it,  there  remains 
behind  the  still  greater  and  more  momentous  problem, 
whether  we  have  the  strength,  tlie  balance,  the  virtue, 
the  civilization,  to  absorb  six  millions  of  ignorant,  embit- 
tered, bedeviled    Southerners,  and    transmute    them  hito 
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honest,  decent,  educated,  well-behaved.  Christian  mechiai- 
ics,  worthy  to  be  the  brothers  of  New  England  Yankees; 
[Applause.]  That  is  the  real  problem.  To  that  this 
generation  should  address  itself.  Ton  know  men  take 
their  floating  capital,  and  fund  it  in  a  permanent  invest- 
ment. Now  the  floating  virtue  of  forty  thousand  pulpits, 
the  floating  wealth  of  these  nineteen  millions  of  people, 
the  floating  result,  big  or  little,  of  Tract  Societies,  is  to  be 
funded,  —  like  sensible  heat,  is  to  be  transformed  into  in- 
visible, latent  heat ;  it  is  to  pass  away  into  the  Southern 
capacity  of  being  educated.  The  water  is  to  sink  to  its 
level.  Harvard  College,  whose  men  can  think,  —  though 
so  often  on  the  wrong  side,  —  is  to  go  down  half  way, 
and  meet  South  Carolina,  saying  her  A,  B,  C.  That  is 
what  you  are  to  do. 

It  will  take  time  undoubtedly.  The  nation  is  able  to  do 
it.  The  vigor  and  good  sense  and  strength  of  endnrance 
of  these  Northern  classes  is  equal  to  the  achierement,  if 
we  can  only  have  leaders;   but  we  have  none. 

The  government  looks  to  the  people  for  its  initiative. 
Lord  Lyons  said  (substantially)  in  his  dispatch  to  Eari 
RusscU :  "  The  Republican  government  dare  not  initiate 
a  policy ;  it  looks  outward  and  asks  what  its  opponents  will 
consent  to."  That  is  now  the  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hence  the  necessity  of  outspoken,  perpetual, 
constant  education  of  public  opinion.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  government  at  Washington.  I  believe  in  the  nation, 
I  believe  in  events,  I  beheve  in  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
these  coming  ten  years  toward  liberty  and  Union.  But  it 
is  to  be  done  as  England  did  it  in  1640,  by  getting  rid 
gradually,  man  by  man,  of  those  who  don't  believe  in 
progress,  but  live  and  mean  to  live  in  the  past.  And  as 
man  by  man  of  that  class  retires,  and  we  bring  to  the  front 
men  who  are  earnest  in  the  present,  victory,  strength,  and 
peace  are  to  be  the  result.    Now,  for  the  present,  I  believe 
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in  Hooker.  •  [Load  applause.]  Men  say  he  has  faults,  ^ 
faults  which  some  of  his  predecessors  did  not  have. 
[Laughter.]  Perhaps  he  has,  but  in  my  opinion  a  dia- 
mond with  a  flaw  is  better  than  a  pebble  without.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  do  not  set  one  defeat  against  him.  I  think, 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  a  soldier's  honor  should  be  of  a 
strong  web  which  slight  matters  will  not  stick  to.  I  be- 
lieve Hooker^s  is  of  that  kind.  He  means  to  fight ;  he 
knows  how  to  fight ;  and  those  two  are  new  elements  at 
the  head  of  the  army.  On  the  other  side  there  are  three 
elements.  Lee  means  to  fight,  and  knows  how  to  fight, 
and  he  is  deadly  in  earnest.  We  have  had  men  who 
neither  knew  how  to  fight,  nor  meant  to  fight,  —  of  no 
ability.  Now  we  have  ability  to  match  the  other  side. 
We  yet  lack  earnestness,  ideas,  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
everything,  a  readiness  to  accept  the  issue,  courage  and 
industry  in  thinking.  We  have  now  two  Commanders-in- 
chief.  They  both  live  in  Washington.  The  sad  news 
reaches  us  to-day  that  one  means  to  take  the  field. 
[Laughter.]  Lincoln  and  Halleck,  —  they  sit  in  Wash- 
ington, commanders-in-chief,  exercising  that  disastrous 
influence  which  even  a  Bonaparte  would  exercise  on  a 
battle,  if  he  tried  to  fight  it  by  telegraph  a  hundred  miles 
distant.  But  now  it  is  said  one  of  them  means  to  take  the 
field.  Heaven  forbid  I  [Applause.]  The  difference  be- 
tween Halleck  and  Fremont  is  just  this:  one  has  not 
learned  anything  since  he  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
does  not  wish  to.  As  long  as  he  rules.  West  Point,  dead 
lumber,  rules.  An  old  adapje  says,  "  A  fool  is  never  a' 
great  fool  till  he  has  learned  Latin."  And  so  a  man  is 
never  utterly  incorripble  till  he  graduates  at  West  Point. 
[Laugliter.]  General  Halleck  does  not  mean  to  under- 
take the  labor  of  thinking;.  He  is  too  indolent  to  <z^,  about 
to  examine  a  new  idea.  It  is  enough  for  him  that  it  was 
not  in  the  text- books  when  he  graduated.      [Laughter.] 
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Battles  were  not  fought  so  when  he  was  taaght,  mn^ 

is  beaten  according  to  the  book,  he  is  willing  to  be  1 
[Laughter.]  The  German  ci>ninmtiders  eomplaii 
Napoleon^  when  he  first  launched  into  the  battl 
that  he  violated  all  the  rules.  Now  his  MissQtu 
occupied  the  nineteenth  century,  and  tliongbt  o 
is^sues  for  himself,  — -  had  the  labor  of  meeting  a  ne 
tingency.  He  went  to  the  head  of  the  army  a  livinj 
—  not  a  dead  book-  I  am  beyond  likes  and  dii^likes. 
day  is  too  serious  for  antipathies  or  likings.  All 
men  ai'e  nothing  but  dead  lumber,  to  be  thrown  in 
gulf,  that  the  nation^  over  the  path  their  bodies  maki 
inarch  hke  an  army  with  baimers  U>  liberty  and 
[Api clause. 3  But  never  will  this  reht^llion  be  put 
while  West  Point  rules  at  Washington.  [Applause 
does  nde.  That  second  Commander-in-chief  cu 
everything  which  outgoes  his  own  routine,  Thet 
two  great  classes  in  tlie  army  and  in  the  state ;  c 
such  a  man  as  HaJleck,  who  hates  negi^oes,  spurns  ; 
ties,  distrustii  ideas,  rejects  everything  but  red  tape* 
others  are  Hamilton,  Butler,  Phelps,  and  Fremont 
applause],  Sigel,  who  mean  that  this  Union  shall 
justice  at  any  rate,  and  that  if  it  does  not  mean  jus 
shall  not  eitist;  who  know  no  nation  except  om 
secures  liberty.  [Applause,]  Thes^e  are  the  met 
are  to  shape  the  policy  and  guide  the  thunderbolts  i 
government.  [Applause*]  The  cook  takes  an  onic 
peels  oflF  layer  after  layer  till  she  gets  to  the  sw^eet, 
•vegetable.  So  you  will  have  to  peel  oflF  Seward  anc 
leek,  Blair  and  Chase  [laughter],  till  you  get  to  the 
national  element  of  civil  and  military  purposi^,  the  ei 
belief,  the  sin  trie-hearted,  intense  devotion  to  victor 
entire  beljef  in  justice,  which  can  cope  with  Stoi 
Jackson.  [Applause.]  Never  till  then  shall  we  su^ 
I  have  compared  General  Halleck  and  Genem 
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Too  limy  take  anotlier  paruUcL  One  is  Seward*  and 
another  is  Sutler.  Seward  does  not  believe  in  wai\  bat 
in  diplomacy  or  compromise.  He  lia^  prophesied  again 
and  again  tliat  this  war,  like  the  divisions  of  fbimer  times, 
could  be  quieted  in  sixty  or  ninety  days.  He  thought  so  ; 
il^  he  had  not,  he  never  would  have  rii^ked  his  fame  as  a 
statesman  upon  the  prophecy.  He  said  by  the  voice  of  a 
regular  army  olticer  in  the  cabin  of  that  lilnp  which  w^ent 
down  to  dismantle  Norfolk,  wlien  foreign -bred  soldiers 
begged  the  American  officers  to  stop  and  give  tliem  three 
hundred  men  to  save  two  thousand  csmuon  from  the 
armies  of  the  Confederates,  and  guaranteed  to  take  that 
pluce  and  hold  it  three  or  six  months,  with  two  hundi-ed 
men,  —  one  of  his  class  took  a  gentleman  into  the  cabin 
and  said,  '*  You  don't  understand  this  tlung ;  this  Is  not  a 
war,  it  is  a  quarrel :  we  have  had  a  dossen  of  them  i  we 
shall  get  over  it  in  sixty  days,"  Seward  believes  it  yet ; 
he  receives  comniissionei^ ;  he  sends  Frenchmen  to  Rich- 
mond to  note  terms ;  he  sends  letters  abroad  dealing  with 
rebels  as  equals  in  fact*  BuUer  is  the  first  man  who 
ever  hung  a  rebel  Poud  applause],  — ^and  it  ought  to  be 
recorded  on  his  gravestone*  If  I  were  a  potitietan  and  a 
general,  I  would  not  live  an  hour  until  I  was  Ha  twin, 
[Laughter.]  Let  it  go  down  to  history,  that  one  thii'd  of 
the  nation  bm^st  into  insurrection,  and  there  was  but  one 
man,  and  he  a  Democrat,  who  dared  to  hang  a  felon. 
[Loud  applause.]  A  government  in  anns  against  crimi- 
nals who  have  wasted  its  treasures  and  filled  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  martyred  patriot  graves, — rebels,  not 
beliigerents^  Now  in  the  two  distinctions  between  Hal- 
leek,  routine,  and  Fremont,  Phelps,  Butler,  realities,  is 
the  change  needed  for  the  future  in  military  affairs ;  in 
the  difference  between  Seward,  the  politician,  and  Butler, 
the  government,  is  the  change  needed  in  civil  affairs.  If 
Seward  is  a  Republican,  God  grant  us  a  Democratic  sue- 
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cessor.  [Laiighter.}  I  want  someb<Klj  to  occupy  ffie 
r residential  chair  who  believes  in  the  government  and  in 

the  people,  —  who  will  act  without  casting  Iiia  e jes  ov«r 
his  shoulders  to  see  how  far  the  people  will  ^support  iiim. 
We  need  some  one  who  believes  in  God  and  the  pL'ople,  — 
in  justice  and  the  masses.  The  Democrat  believes  h:  tJie 
masses ;    the  Whig  is  neither  tlor   the    other.     We 

want  leaders  that  initiate^  —  tf  3tuaUy  lead.  Friends, 
my  beUef  is,  that  you  and  I  ar  md  to  create  an  exacts 
ing,  imperative  pubhc  opinion  i  shall  compel  the  gov- 

ernment to  the  adoption  of  ii  xisunfs  and  soch  men. 

I  say  such  men,  because^  thouj  elieve  in  events,  winch 

are    stronger  than    cabinets,  t  re   bearing  us  onward 

whether  we  will  or  not,  I  be  hi  lUo  in  men  as  harnio- 
nizino;  the  issue  of  events.  Let  me  make  the  Greneralsp  and 
I  don't  care  who  makes  the  proclamations.  Only  let  me 
put  at  the  head  of  the  advancing  columns  of  the  Union 
certain  men  that  I  could  name,  and  the  Cabinet  at  Wash- 
ington may  shut  themselves  up  and  go  to  sleep  with  Rip 
Van  Winkle  till  1872.  [Laughter.]  For  I  know  tlu^e 
one  blast  of  whose  bugle-horns  were  worth  a  million 
men,  —  only  put  them  in  the  heart  of  the  rebellion,  where 
our  armies  ought  to  be.  I  do  not  like  to  fight  on  the  rim 
of  the  wheel  and  let  the  enemy  rest  on  the  hub.  [I^auizli- 
ter.]  I  am  no  anaconda  fancier.  [Laughter.]  I  would 
be  at  the  hub.  I  would  put  men,  whose  names  you  know- 
too  well,  among  the  black  masses  of  the  Carolinas  ami 
Mississippi,  and  fight  outward,  grinding  the  rebellion  to 
j)o\vder.  To  luirt  the  rebellion  by  bringing  the  negro  into 
the  war,  does  not  mean  merely  troops  ;  it  means  localities. 
When  we  bring  the  negro  into  the  war,  we  figlit  in  his 
home,  in  the  Gulf  States,  where  he  ought  to  fight.  The 
heart  of  the  rebellion  is  where  the  negro  is.  It  is  there 
where  our  army  should  stand  ;  if  victorious,  the  bottom  of 
the  tub  is  out.     And  you  know   whose   name   the   slave 
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cherishes  Uke  a  household  word  in  every  hovel,  and  at 
whose  bidding  he  will  rise  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Will 
the  slave  fight  ?  Well,  if  any  man  asks  you,  tell  him  no. 
Will  he  work  ?  If  any  man  asks  you,  tell  him  no.  But 
if  he  asks  you  whether  the  negro  will  fight,  tell  him  yes. 
[Applause.]  If  he  asks  you  whether  the  negro  will  work, 
tell  him  yes, -^  work  even  for  patriotism  without  wages, 
as  he  has  worked  at  Fortress  Monroe,  the  United  States 
promising  him  $  10  a  month,  keeping  the  first  9  3  for  any 
stray  contrabands  who  might  join  him,  taking  the  second 
9  4  for  clothing  the  contraband  himself,  and  the  other  $  3 
Uncle  Sam  keeps.     [Laughter.] 

But  men  say,  **  This  is  a  mean  thing ;  nineteen  millions 
of  people  pitched  against  eight  millions  of  Southerners, 
white  men,  and  can't  whip  them,  and  now  begin  to  call  on 
the  negroes."  Is  that  the  right  statement  ?  Look  at  it. 
What  is  the  South's  strength  ?  She  has  eight  millions  of 
whites.  She  has  the  sympathy  of  foreign  powers.  She 
has  the  labor  of  four  millions  of  slaves.  What  strength 
has  the  North  ?  Divided  about  equally  —  that  is  a  very 
poor  statement  for  your  side  —  into  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats ;  the  Republicans  willing  to  go  but  half  way,  and 
the  Democrats  not  willing  to  go  at  all.  [Laughter.]  I 
will  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  like  two  men  fighting*  We 
will  call  them  Jonathan  and  Charles.  Jonathan  is  the 
North.  His  right  hand,  the  Democratic  party,  he  holds 
behind  him.  His  left  hand,  his  own  tenderness  of  con- 
science uses  to  keep  the  slaves  down.  That  is  how  he  is 
to  fight.  No,  tliat  is  not  all.  Upon  his  slioulders  is 
strapped  the  West  Point  Academy,  like  a  stone  of  a  hun- 
dred weight.  [Laughter.]  The  South  stands  with  botli 
hands,  holding  loaded  revolvers,  and,  lest  she  should  lose 
any  time,  John  Bull  is  behind  with  additional  pistols  to 
hand  the  moment  she  needs  them.  Those  are  the  two 
powers  which  are  fighting  this  battle.     Now  tlie  question 
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is,  whether  in  this  great  confUeti  —  not  a  boj's  pliQp^ 
tween  A  aa^  B,  but  the  great  struggle  for  the  control  of 
this  continent  In  behatf  of  firee  kboi",  — is  it  not  the  dutj 
of  wise  mep  to  use  every  means  within  their  i^&ach  ?  Thi 
is  a  contest  between  slave liclders  and  firee  laboTi  —  notlung 
more  ;  and  in  tliat  contest  the  people,  n»  in  everj  contesi 
against  an  aristocracyj  are  bou  Q  tbidr  own  right,  in  tJie 
right  of  their  diiUh^n,  in  the 
of  the  world  which  hang  u[ 
themselves  to  understand,  an' 


t  of  the  great  inter^tj 
their  success,  to  beplic 
ise  the  moment  they  $m 
1.  I  contend,  tliereforc, 
rightfiil,  and,  more  th^i 
jr,  that  this  goveroment 
1  npon  the  four  millions 


it,  every  weapon  within  their 
tliat  it  is  both  constitutional 
tliat,  that  it  is  absolutely  ne< 
should,  in  the  hour  of  its  pei 
of  blacks  to  aid  it  in  a  struggu  which  means  liberty  to 
them.  I  am  not  fip<?aking  now  as  an  Abolitionist.  I  bold 
the  hour  to  be  a  momentously  serious  one.  Deeply  in 
debt,  with  a  terrible  loss  of  blood,  having  fixed  foul  shame 
upon  the  cause  of  democracy  by  our  indecision  or  delay, 
with  a  fiiture  before  us  complexed  by  every  variety  of 
dangers,  the  question  is  how  we  shall  pilot  the  ship  of 
state,  the  hope  of  the  world,  through  this  storm.  Tlie 
silver  lining  of  the  dark  cloud  that  overhangs  us  is  the 
irradicable  loyalty  of  four  millions  of  bondmen  who  hold 
the  scale  in  their  hands. 

Throw  aside  all  these  idle  quibbles  :  a  mighty  work  is 
before  us ;  welcome  every  helper.  Cease  to  lean  on  the 
govennnent  at  Washington.  It  is  a  broken  reed,  if  not 
worse.  We  are  lost  unless  the  people  are  able  to  ride  out 
this  stonn  without  captain  or  pilot.  Yes,  in  spite  of  some- 
thing worse  at  the  helm.  The  President  is  an  honest 
man  ;  that  is,  he  is  Kentucky  honest,  and  that  is  neces- 
sarily a  very  different  thing  from  Massachusetts  or  New 
York  honesty.  A  man  cannot  get  above  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  is  born.     Did  you  ever  see  the  Life  of  Luther 
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in  four  Tohimes  of  seven  hundred  pages  each  ?  The  first 
volume  contains  an  account  of  the  mineralogy  of  his  native 
country,  the  trees  that  grow  there,  the  flowers,  the  aver- 
age length  of  human  life,  the  color  of  the  hair,  how  much 
rain  falls,  the  range  of  the  thermometer,  &c.,  and  in  the 
second  volume  Luther  is  bom.  That  was  laying  the 
foundation  of  Luther's  character.  Lincoln  was  bom  in 
Ketitucky,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  hia  honesty  in  Ken- 
tucky. He  is  honest,  with  that  allowance.  He  means  to 
do  his  duty,  and  within  the  limit  of  the  capacity  God  has 
given  him  he  has  struggled  on,  and  has  led  the  people 
struggling  on,  up  to  this  weapon,  partial  emancipation, 
which  they  now  hold  glittering  in  their  right  hand.  But 
y^e  must  remember  the  very  prejudices  and  moral  callous- 
ness which  made  him  in  1860  an  available  candidate,  when 
angry  and  half-educated  parties  were  struggling  for  vic- 
tory, necessarily  makes  him  a  poor  leader, — rather  no 
leader  at  all,  —  in  a  crisis  like  this.  I  have  no  confidence 
in  the  counsels  about  him.  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
views  of  your  son  of  York  who  stands  at  his  right  hand 
to  guide  the  vessel  of  state  in  this  tremendous  storm. 
[Hisses.]  That  is  right.  I  honor  every  man  who  ex- 
presses his  opinion.  I  express  mine ;  I  would  have  every 
man  express  his  dissent.  I  am  saying  nothing  of  the  mo- 
tives of  Mr.  Seward,  nothing.  When  a  man  is  dying,  an 
honest  mistake  in  the  medicine  is  as  bad  as  poison.  The 
question  is  whether  his  is  the  statesmansliip  of  the  hour, 
and  if  it  is  not,  then,-  on  every  theory  of  parliament«ary 
government,  he  is  bound  to  retire  from  his  position  and 
Ift  another  man  occupy  it.  He  has  never  uttered  a 
prophecy  which  events  have  not  falsified,  nor  initiated 
a  policy  which  he  has  not  himself  been  obhVed  to  forefxo. 
If  the  hope  of  the  nation  rested  on  the  Cabinet  he 
leads,  I  should  despair ;  but  our  government  is  not  at 
Washington,  neither  the  brains  nor  the  vigor  of  Wa.sh- 
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ington  gaide  the  people.  It  only  blocks  the  path  of  the 
real  government,  —  the  people,  —  the  people  whose  sub- 
stratum purpose,  underlying  all  lionest  parties  and  cliques, 
is  to  save  the  Union  by  doing  justice  and  securing  liberty 
to  all.  At  least,  if  all  do  not  consciously  plan  this,  the 
vast  majority  are  willing  for  it.  I  know  there  are  those 
standing  to-day  among  us  who  would  stretch  their  hands 
over  two  hundred,  thousand  martyr  graves  and  clasp  hands 
with  the  rebels.  That  element  is  to  be  put  under  our 
feet,  with  the  declaration  that  the  helm  is  ours,  by  party 
right,  by  natural  right,  by  the  right  of  absolute  justice ; 
and  while  God  gives  us  the  power,  we  will  use  it  boldly  in 
the  service  of  freedom  and  the  Union.  [Applause.]  The 
whole  social  system  of  the  Slave  States  is  to  be  taken  to 
pieces ;  every  bit  of  it.  General  Butler  tells  us  that  in 
Louisiana  it  has  gone  to  pieces.  [Great  applause,  fol- 
lowed by  an  attempt  at  cheering  for  Butler,  not  ftdly 
understood.]  He  deserves  a  better  cheer  than  that  [three 
cheers  for  General  Butler  called  for,  and  enthusiastically 
responded  to]  for  this  reason :  he  is  almost  the  only  gen- 
eral in  our  service  who  acts  upon  the  principle  that  we 
are  all  right  and  the  traitors  all  wrong.  [Renewed  ap- 
plause.] Most  of  our  other  generals  act  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  rebels  are  half  right,  and  we  are  half  wrong. 
When  Butler  was  at  New  Orleans  last  summer,  he  assem- 
bled some  fifty  slaveholders  in  the  parlors  of  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  and  said  to  them :  "  Don't  you  indulge  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  Democratic  party  in  the  North  making 
a  bridge  back  to  Washington.  I  am  a  Democrat,  and 
shall  always  be  a  Democrat ;  and  I  tell  you  I  will  bum 
every  house  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  put  every 
negro's  right  hand  upon  every  master's  throat,  before  I 
take  down  that  banner  and  go  home,"  [Loud  and  long 
cheering.]  Why  is  General  Butler  idle?  Who  can 
tell?    Abraham  Lincoln  can't;  he  says  he  knows  nothing 
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about  it.  [Laughter.]  General  Halleck  can't;  he  says 
he  knows  nothing  about  it.  William  H.  Seward  can't ; 
he  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  One  of  the  best  generals 
in  the  service,  the  man  who  held  the  third  city  in  the 
empire  in  his  right  hand  like  a  lamb,  that  man  comes 
home  to  the  Capital,  and  cannot  find  a  man  in  the  Cabinet 
who  will  take  the  responsibility  of  saying,  **  I  advised  his 
recall,"  or  will  tell  him  the  reason  why  he  was  recalled. 
[Tliree  more  cheers  for  Butler.]  Why  is  he,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  very  few  able  men  this  war  has  thrown  to 
the  surface,  —  why  is  he  idle? 

General  Hamilton  had  the  promise  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  might  go  and 
shut  the  back  door  of  the  rebellion,  Texas,  out  of  which 
the  traitors  mean  to  fly  when  they  are  beaten,  and  through 
which  Vicksburg  gets  her  strength  to-day.  Why  has  he 
not  gone  ?  Your  own  great  fellow-citizen  goes  to  Washing- 
ton under  the  pledge  of  the  President,  too  much  in  a  hurry 
to  allow  him  to  leave  Washington  for  six  hours,  stays  for  a 
week,  and  comes  back  without  a  command.  Wliy  ?  Be- 
cause Abraham  Lincoln  is  not  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  because  he  too  ardently  longs  and  plans  to  be  so 
again.  Either  because  the  war  is  henceforth  subordinate 
to  a  policy  dictated  by  the  next  Presidential  canvass,  or 
because  behind  President  Lincoln,  curbing  his  purpose, 
making  conditions  which  balk  his  designs,  making  him 
doubt  the  purpose  and  the  strength  of  the  North,  standing 
round  him  in  civil  and  military  positions,  are  men  who  do 
not  mean  that  this  battle  shall  be  bravely  and  gallantly 
fought  tliroiigli.  The  worst  rebellion  in  the  land  is  the 
rebellion  of  the  Cabinet  and  Generals  against  common 
sense  and  justice.  Cromwell  never  succeeded  until  the 
Long  Parliament  sloughed  off  every  man  who  believed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  left  nothing  but  democrats  be- 
liind.     We  shall  never  succeed  until  we  slougli  off  every- 
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tiling  that  believer  in  the  past,  apd  Ikrlng  to  tlie  fixjot 
everything  that  bolievee  tker©  is  but  on(i.  remedj^  —  iltat 
is,  to  save  the  Union  on  the  ba^ia  of  liberty,  [Ch^eriu] 
I  believe  t^at  the  President  may  do  anything  to  save  ch« 
Union.  He  ttiay  take  a  man's  hous^i  liii  binds,  his  bonk* 
stock,  his  borsQs,  his  slaves,  —  aBything  to  save  the  UoioD ; 
the  government  may  make  i  slave  a  free  man,  m 

matter  where  he  is,  Kentuck  L(>ui&iana,  ngw  or  **►* 

morrow,  with  compensation  ^  ifaout.  We  need  ona 
step  furthert  —  an  act  of  C  ess  aholisJiing  s)avcfy 
wherever  our  flag  waves,  Tl  ne  war  power  and  mil- 
itary necessity  which  made  tb  Jamation  eonstitational 
authorizes  this  act  as  much*  re  is  but  one  thing  tht 
government  can't  do  to  save  nation,  and  that  is  to, 
make  a  free  man  into  a  slave ;  everything  else  la  within 
its  power. 

I  doubted  somewhat  when  I  heaixl  the  news  from  tlie 
Rappahannock,  until  I  saw  that  reverses  had  tau<^lit 
the  nation  whore  its  strength  lay.  God  grant  us  so 
many  reverses  that  the  government  may  learn  its  duty. 
God  grant  us  that  the  war  may  never  end  till  it  leaves 
us  (»n  the  solid  granite  of  impartial  liberty  and  justice. 
[Cheers.]  The  government  which  has  had  two  years 
of  experience,  of  warning,  and  of  advice,  without  profit- 
ing by  it,  must  abide  the  consequences.  In  the  words 
of  the  old  j)roverb,  "  He  that  won't  be  ruled  by  the  rud- 
der must  be  ruled  by  the  rock."  [Applause.]  If  they 
will  not  be  ruled  by  wise  counsels,  they  must  abide  dis- 
aster ;  if  they  won't  hear  advice,  they  must  expect  re- 
verses. What  we  have  to  teach  Washington  is,  that  such 
is  the  full  pur])()se  of  the  millions,  and  under  it  and  in  it  is 
the  certainty  of  success,  —  the  millions,  not  the  leaders. 
In  my  judgment,  unless  the  sky  soon  clears,  the  Rej)ubli- 
can  party  has  jiroved  its  own  incapacity,  —  written  Icha- 
Ivd  on  its  own    brow.      Judging  by  the   j)ast,  whose  will 
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and  wit  can  we  trust  7  None  of  them, — I  am  utterly 
impartial,  —  neither  President  nor  Cabinet  nor  Senate. 
Peel  oil*  Seward^  peel  off  Halleck,  [>eel  off  Blair,  peel  off 
Sumner  I  —  yes,  Massachusetts  Senators  as  well  as  otherihi 
No^  I  will  not  say  i>eel  off  our  Massachusetts  Senators ; 
but  I  will  saj  their  recent  action  has  very  materiaUy  leas^ 
ened  my  confidence  in  their  intelligence  and  fidelity,  I 
will  tell  you  why*  ^Tien  the  government  called  on  New 
Euf^land  for  a  negro  regiment,  and  we  went  from  county 
to  county  urging  the  blacks  to  enlist,  ooe  Massachusetts 
Colonel  dared  to  say,  down  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  that  he  had  rather  be  whipped  without 
negroes  than  conquer  at  their  side*  —  a  Massachusetts 
Colonel,  in  that  hour  of  emergency  and  ci'itical  issue*: 
His  case  within  twenty  days  went  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  very  week  that  his  apolo^ 
was  filed  in  the  War  Office  at  Washington,  Massachusetts 
Senators  begged  their  reluctant  brothers  to  make  him  a 
Brigadier-General,  Yes,  Massachusetts  Senators,  thor* 
otighly  informed  and  put  upon  their  guard,  a^nst  the 
repeated  remonsti-ance  of  their  fellow-Senators,  insisted 
on  rewarding  the  mutineer,  [^"^  Shame,  shame/^]  A 
private,  ignorant,  uneducated,  just  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice,  mutinied  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  Colonel  Lowell 
shot  him  rightfully.  [Cheers*]  A  Massachusetts  Colonel 
mutinied  in  the  tkce  of  the  enemyi  and  a  Massachusetts 
Senator  made  him  a  Brigadier-General.  Such  Republi- 
canism will  never  put  down  the  rebellion.*     [Cheers.] 

*  Oolooel  St&T«iwui  laid  be  had  mthsr  be  whipped  with  white  men 

Ihmi  conquer  with  bhick  mm ;  ind  Geneml  Huat^r  tpok  aw»j  Im  sword. 
Wbeo  Adjutftiit- Geneml  Thoiiia»  went  to  the  8<iuthw««t  to  master  n^groca 
into  ouf  Tftoks^  hto  lifted  hia  indent  finger,  aail,  poiating  to  Wftihit^gton, 
laid,  "  The  wind  blows  North  there/'  ^nd  from  Bngadior  to  Lionletmiit 
•TOfj  man  closed  his  lips  and  deaiod  all  prejatUce  Bgainst  color,  Hegjo- 
phobia  state  ne^wsr  tite  heart  of  the  j^ovcromem,  hss  more  power  to  wound, 
Ihou  Davk  liM.     Thoro  will  be  mMUj  uf  ii  iu  our  army  at  i&ml,  the  momQii& 
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Spite  <>f  ihese  sad,  sad  short-comings,  I  have  1 
Iron,  they  say,  can n at  be  made  to  aink  in  the  current 
of  Niagara.  The  Cataract  tosses  it  like  a  chip,  aiid  bean 
it  onward.  The  Cahinet  is  unredeemed  inefficiency,— 
heavy  as  molten  and  doubly-hammered  iron  ;  but  in  the 
Niagara  of  1863   it  is  tossed   onward   like  a  chip.     NdH 


thanks  to  it,-  but  to  the  Niam 
sisted.     Neither  the  calculat 
of  the  Cabinet^  nor  the  wea 
our  own  best  leaders,  can  lo 
will  ])unish  the   Colonel  who 
verely  as  if  he  had  wronged 
home  was  on  Beacon  Street 
South  is  not  strong  in  her& 


ff'hich  will  not  be  re- ' 
'  stupid  5tand-stiJl-ism 
\  nor  the  blunders  of 
lay  us*  In  time  they 
Is  on  a  negro  as  se^ 
allege  gntduate^  who^tffl 
B  Fifth  Avenue*  The™ 
ill  her   strength   con- 


government  lets  its  will  be  unmistakably  known.  That  is  the  chief  reason 
why  I  blame  our  Massachusetts  Senators  for  conferrinp^  on  Colonel  Steven- 
son the  honor  of  Brigadier-Generalship  just  at  the  moment  he  dofictl  and 
denounced  the  policy  of  the  government.  Gross  insubonlination  exisiti^l 
in  General  Hunter's  department,  — arising  out  of  this  among  other  caiL^s, 
—  the  soldiers,  taking  courage  from  the  temper  and  talk  of  their  offii^rs, 
had  inflicted  terrible  outrages  on  the  negroes  there ;  at  the  North  we  were 
appealing  to  the  negro  to  enlist.  All  over  the  land  men  tried  to  penetrate 
the  real  purpose  of  government  in  respect  to  the  negro ;  —  its  friends,  in  or- 
der to  help  it ;  the  negro,  that  ho  might  more  cheerfully  do  his  duty.  Wo 
were  calling,  in  our  peril,  on  a  wronged  race,  which  had  been  cheated  of  its 
rights  again  and  again  in  every  national  emergency,  and  begging  them  now 
to  trust  and  to  help  us,  obliged  to  tell  them  they  would  have  no  coniiuis- 
eions,  but  must  serve  under  white  officers.  "  Will  they  be  men  whose  hniii^ 
nre  with  us  1  "  we  were  constantly  asked  by  the  negro.  We  trembled  while 
we  answered,  "  We  hope  so,  we  believe  so."  At  this  crisis,  Colonel  Ste- 
venson, standing  at  Hunter's  side,  spits  on  the  government's  movements. 
It  was  a  moment  and  an  act  which  fixed  the  attention  of  the  nation.  It  was 
an  act  which,  so  far  as  one  man  could,  perilled  a  great  and  necessary  move- 
ment. It  deserved,  therefore,  severe  rebuke.  It  was  an  act  wliich  gave  the 
administration  the  ver\'  best  opportunity  to  show  the  world  its  purpose  \»- 
yond  a  doubt.  One  right,  decisive  word  from  the  Senate,  and  no  officer  in 
the  service  would  afterwards  mistake  the  purpose  of  the  administnition,  or 
dare  to  misuse  a  negro.     That  word  was,  "  Colonel  Stevenson,  for  your 
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sists  in  onr  anwilllngness  to  strike  ?  Why  this  unwill- 
ingness to  strike?  Because  we  do  not  yet  see  John 
Hancock  under  a  black  skin ;  and  until  we  do  see  him, 
we  shall  never  wage  an  honest  and  utter  battle.  No 
man  who  does  not  grant  to  the  negro  his  just  place  is  fit 
to  be  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Union,  or  to  stand  in  its 
Senate,  if  that  Union  means  liberty ;  or  if  that  is  an  exag- 
gerated statement,  certainly  no  man  has  a  right  to  lead 
our  Senate  or  our  army  who  does  not  carry  that  idea  in 
his  heart.     [Applause.] 

Never  until  we  welcome  the  negro,  the  foreigner,  all 
races  as  equals,  and,  melted  together  in  a  common  nation- 
ality, hurl  them  all  at  despotism,  will  the  North  deserve 
triumph  or  earn  it  at  the  hands  of  a  just  God.   [Applause.] 

services  and  jonr  apologj  we  overlook  jonr  fault ;  bat  stay  a  Colonel  till 
by  faithful  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  new  movement  you  earn  the  na- 
tion's confidence,  and  let  every  officer  take  warning  by  your  fate."  Such 
was  the  message  we  uiged  the  Senate  to  send  to  the  mutineer.  Instead  of 
that,  Massachusetts  Senators  reward  the  mutineer  to  conciliate  hunker  trea- 
son. 

Thus  we  see  high-handed  defiance  of  the  government's  policy  enter  the 
Senate  a  Ck>lonel  and  come  out  a  Brigadier.  What  rule  for  its  conduct 
could  the  army  take  from  such  an  example?  Spit  on  the  government, 
and  expect  promotion,  —  trample  on  the  negro,  and  be  sure  of  employ- 
ment I  Sigel,  Fremont,  Butler,  Hamilton,  Phelps,  and  a  host  of  others  idle, 
yet  a  negro-hater  promoted  on  the  plea  of  necessity  to  get  good  officers  I 
When  Mr,  Sumner  let  personal  feelings  lead  him  to  such  a  step,  he  betrayed 
the  negro.  If,  as  his  fHends  allege,  he  allowed  Hunter  or  Bumside  —  one 
a  new  convert,  the  other  not  converted  at  all  —  to  dictate  such  a  course,  he 
for^t  that  we  chose  him,  not  them,  our  Senator,  and  trusted  hira,  not  them, 
with  these  p^ave  powers.  But  I  have  the  best  authority  for  sayinj?  tliat 
(icneral  Hunter  never  asked  of  any  Senator  to  promote  Colonel  Stevenson, 
1  have  the  best  reason  for  believing  that  he,  like  myself,  looks  on  that  act  of 
the  Senate  as  a  j^ravc  error.  This  is  only  one  case  of  a  single  and  soon-for- 
{;otten  individual,  but  it  tests  statesmen  as  much  as  larjj^  matters.  Massa- 
chusetts Senators  must  reform  on  these  points  altop:ether  if  they  expect  trust 
in  future.  Let  them  see  to  it,  lest,  while  they  think  they  are  using  othen 
for  good  ends,  they  may  themselves  be  made  tools  for  base  ones. 
36 
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But  the  ]  will  triutnpli.     I  hear  it.     Do  yon  r^m* 

ber  in  thai^  strous  siege  in  India,  when  the  Scotch  gM 
raised  her  d  from  the  pallet  of  the  hospital,  and  sard  fil 
the  sicker  hearts  of  the  English,  **  1  hear  the  bagpipes* 
the  CampBBUB  are  coming,**  and  thej  said^  **  Jes&ie,  it  is 
dehrium."  -^  No,  I  know  it;  J  Wf^nrd  it  far  off,"  And  b 
an  hour  tile'  pibroch  burst  upf 
banner  of  Bflgland  floated  in 
So  I  hear  in  tlie  dim  distance 
rising  from  the  hearts  of  the 
you  shall  h^ar  it  at  the  gatee  < 
and  Striptfft  ihall  guarantee  li 
to  the  Gidf.     [Continued  app 


eir  glad  ears,  and  tlie 
ijph  over  their  beatU- 
jt  notes  of  the  jnbUee 
ns.  Soon,  very  soon^ 
citadel,  and  the  Star* 
>rever  from  the  Lake* 


I 


THE    END. 


Cambridijt) :   Stereotyped  aud  Priut«d  by  W't'lcb,  Bigcluw,  8c  Oo 
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